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PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST EDITION 


The writing of this book has taken five years, and had I realized at the outset the scale 
of the task I was undertaking, I am not sure I would have had the courage to begin. 
The history of Greek starts with the Mycenaean documents dating from the second 
half of the second millennium Bc, and many scholars have found sufficient interest 
and material in every period between then and the present day to build their careers 
on the study of issues which here have often had to be treated in a single subsection. 

Obviously no one writer can be an expert on everything, and I am deeply conscious 
of my reliance on the publications of those who have devoted themselves to the detailed 
study of specific topics and periods. It is a pleasure, therefore, to record my particular 
debt to the works of Roddy Beaton, C. Brixhe, Robert Browning, C.D. Buck, John 
Chadwick, P. Chantraine, Anna Davies, ET. Gignac, A.N. Jannaris, ELM. and M.]. 
Jeffreys, Peter Mackridge, A. Meillet, A. Mirambel, L.R. Palmer, H. Tonnet and M. 
Triandafyllidis. Without the outstanding contributions of these scholars, it would have 
been impossible to acquire the conceptual grip necessary to deal with nearly 3,500 
years of language history. I would also like to thank David Holton, Torsten Meifsner 
and Bobby Robins, each of whom read through earlier drafts of various sections of 
the material in this book, and saved me from all-too-many errors of fact, judgement 
and omission. 

Because the work covers such a long period, it deals with issues that have tradition- 
ally concerned classicists, Byzantinists and neo-Hellenists, as well as historical linguists. 
I have tried to make it accessible to all these groups by avoiding excessive use of tech- 
nical jargon (though no serious discussion can dispense with it altogether), and by 
transcribing, glossing and translating every Greek text. Since the orthography of Greek 
has remained conservative, the transcriptions (inevitably often based on more or less 
controversial reconstructions of pronunciation) in fact serve a useful purpose, but I 
remain conscious that different aspects of the presentation will be irritating to different 
subsets of potential readers; I ask for forbearance in the interests of those with differ- 
ent academic backgrounds. 

The book, however, is not a teach-yourself manual, and I have had to assume some 
minimal familiarity with Greek in order to say anything at all. Bobby Robins recently 
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pointed out to me that, even today, discussion of Greek is almost automatically 
assumed to concern the ancient language in the absence of indications to the contrary. 
Following the Robins dictum, I have therefore taken Ancient Greek to be the ‘unmarked’ 
option, though I hope that this will not prove to be an insuperable obstacle to those 
who bring different perspectives to the material presented here. 

I should say at the outset that the work has been a labour of love, founded on a 
profound admiration for the achievements of Greeks and speakers of Greek throughout 
their long and turbulent history, and on a long-term fascination with their language 
in all its forms. It will perhaps surprise those who know me exclusively as a classicist, 
as a theoretical syntactician, as a historical linguist, or as someone with a growing 
interest in Medieval and Modern Greek, to discover that I am in fact all of these things 
simultaneously. Indeed, had I not been, this book could not have been written. Despite 
the traditional emphasis on antiquity, the history of Greek does not end with the clas- 
sical period, or even with the Hellenistic Koine, and my purpose has been to stress the 
continuity of linguistic development, on through the Roman imperial, Byzantine and 
Ottoman periods, down to the present day. 

Most histories of (Ancient) Greek focus on Mycenaean and the official and literary 
dialects of the classical period, with the Koine treated almost as an afterthought. In 
the context of the history of Greek as a whole, however, the Ancient Attic dialect, and 
the Koine that evolved out of its wider use in the Greek-speaking world, are of para- 
mount importance. The emphasis here, therefore, is necessarily placed on the rise of 
Attic, the development and spread of the Koine, and the role and development of this 
‘common Greek’ in the Roman and Byzantine periods. Though there are now some 
excellent treatments of the development of Modern Greek from this source within the 
context of the ‘language question’ (i.e. the problems arising from the historical split 
between conservative written forms of Greek and the spoken forms that evolved more 
naturally), it is still the case that the Byzantine period in particular remains for many 
a closed book. I hope very much that the present work will do something to help prise 
it open. 

That said, I believe very strongly that attempts to confine the history of Greek to 
the study of the ‘vernacular’, motivated in large part by a desire to be seen to be on 
the ‘right side’ in the highly politicized language debate of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
result in distortion and guarantee that only half the story is told. Now that that debate 
has been effectively settled, it is possible to acknowledge that standard Modern Greek 
has in fact incorporated many elements from the learned written tradition, and that it 
continues to do so. It seemed to me, therefore, that the history of written Greek, and 
of the cultural circumstances that led the Greek-speaking intelligentsia, from Roman 
times until surprisingly recently, to employ archaizing written styles, had to be included, 
and I make no apologies for doing so. The two traditions interacted at all times, and 
a projection into the past of the artificially polarized positions adopted by theorists of 
both persuasions in the first 150 years of Greek independence does not do justice to 
the complexity of the issues involved. 

Anyone attempting to write the history of a language has to choose from among 
three options: dealing with its ‘external’ history, presenting its ‘internal’ history, or 
attempting to do both. For me, the choice was easy, even if the implementation of that 
decision proved, in the event, to be rather more difficult. Some years ago, a friend 
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(who, it should be said, was a theoretical linguist with no background in Greek) made 
her first visit to Athens, and on her return confessed herself disappointed to find that 
it did not resemble Rome with its wealth of architectural and artistic treasures. Since 
ancient Greece and modern Greece now occupy much the same geographical space, 
her natural assumption was that the one had simply emerged out of the other, and 
that the Greeks had somehow carelessly mislaid their medieval and Renaissance herit- 
age. I suspect that there is little general awareness of the fact that Greek was the 
dominant language of the whole Roman empire in the east, or that Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) was the epicentre of Greek/Byzantine culture for well over a thousand 
years, during most of which Athens was little more than a village in an imperial back- 
water. Nor, despite general awareness of contemporary Greco-Turkish hostility, are 
non-specialists usually conscious of the devastating impact on the Greek-speaking 
world of the crusades and the Turkish conquests of the middle ages, or of the fact that 
for nearly 400 years there was no Greek state at all. Despite the obvious risks, this is 
therefore a history of the Greek language and its speakers, and the treatment of internal 
linguistic developments is carefully interwoven into a study of the changing cultural, 
political and military circumstances of those who used it. Indeed, it seemed to me that 
much of what happened linguistically makes sense only when placed in its wider his- 
torical context. 

It remains to thank John Chadwick, who, many years ago, first aroused my interest 
in the history of Greek, and whose inventive work remains a source of inspiration. I 
should also like to record my thanks to Professor N.M. Panayiotakis and the staff of 
the Greek Institute in Venice for their generous hospitality and the opportunity to do 
some valuable research in the middle of a frantic term. Above all, however, I must 
take this opportunity to thank my wife Gill, and my daughters Amy and Sophie, for 
their endless support and mainly cheerful, though sometimes necessarily stoic, toler- 
ance of my irritable and distracted state during much of the time I spent putting this 
book together. 

So, all too well aware of my limitations in many of the fields in which I have had 
to venture, I offer this book to those who will read it in the hope that they will come 
to share at least some of my fascination with this remarkable language. 


Cambridge 
February 1997 


PREFACE TO 
THE SECOND EDITION 


More than 12 years have passed since the first edition of this book appeared, and much 
has happened in that time. First and foremost, the original version is no longer in print, 
following the decision of Pearson, after its takeover of Longman, to terminate the series 
to which it belonged (Longman Linguistics Library). Demand, however, remains high, 
at least to judge from my email -- not to mention the prices that second-hand copies 
currently command! A second edition is therefore timely, and I am very grateful to 
Wiley-Blackwell for all the interest they have shown in this project and for their steady 
encouragement through the years in which it has been in preparation. Its appearance 
has been much delayed by other commitments, most notably the writing (with James 
Clackson) of the Blackwell History of the Latin Language, which was published late 
in 2007, and the fact that I served as chairman of the Faculty of Classics in Cambridge 
for two years (2007 and 2008), a demanding job which, though always interesting, 
left little time for serious research and writing. 

This new edition has taken full account of the many reviews that appeared soon 
after the original was published, and I am enormously grateful to all those who 
contributed in this way to its reshaping. A wonderful Greek translation was also pub- 
lished in 2006 by Estia in Athens, and I had long discussions with the translators, 
Melita Stavrou and Maria Tzevelekou, from whom I learned a great deal. Many errors 
were corrected in the process, and this new English edition is a major beneficiary 
of changes that were made then. Some reviewers and one of the translators commented 
that the wealth of detail in the original, though inherently interesting, tended to obscure 
the major theme of the work, namely the effects of early standardization and the 
consequential state of diglossia on the long-term evolution of the language. I had hoped 
therefore to refocus things quite radically in this version in order to help readers 
keep this bigger picture in view. While that objective has not been lost sight of, the 
fact that the first edition is now out of print has meant that I can no longer take its 
availability for granted. I have therefore decided to retain discussion of the specifics 
of linguistic history, while simultaneously attempting to subordinate this material more 
effectively to the demands of the overall narrative. With what success remains to 
be seen. 
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Two particular issues are perhaps worthy of special mention here. Classicists were 
generally disappointed that I did not pay more attention to the many varieties of 
Ancient Greek. Since the work was never intended to be primarily a history of Ancient 
Greek, the first edition naturally focused on the standardized form of the language 
from which Medieval and Modern Greek evolved. Here, however, I have included a 
little more discussion, and some examples, of the ‘other’ Ancient Greek dialects, both 
literary and epigraphic. While this may well tend to work against the principal thrust 
of the enterprise, I hope it will provide classicists with enough to stave off their hunger 
for a meatier survey. Secondly, my knowledge of Medieval Greek in the mid-to-late 
1990s was, frankly, that of an amateur, and more than one reviewer was quick to spot 
the naivety and superficiality of some aspects of the presentation. While I cannot claim 
in the interim to have devoted my life to mastering this vast domain, I have had the 
privilege over the last four years of working on the Cambridge-based ‘Medieval Greek 
Grammar Project’, funded by the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council. The truly 
expert knowledge of my colleagues, Marjolijne Janssen, Tina Lendari, Io Manolessou 
and Notis Toufexis, coupled with my own exposure to a great deal more material than 
I previously had any inkling of, has, I hope, led to significant improvement in this 
important section of the work. 

During the revision process I have been especially grateful to Julian Méndez Dosuna, 
Peter Mackridge, Marjolijne Janssen and Marc Lauxtermann for their detailed com- 
ments on all, or at least significant parts, of the original. These have been invaluable 
to me in reworking the relevant chapters. I should also like to record my special debt 
to two outstanding scholars mentioned in the preface to the first edition, but sadly no 
longer with us, both of whom were at different times instrumental in my professional 
development as a Hellenist and as a linguist, namely John Chadwick and Bobby 
Robins. Without their instruction, good advice and boundless support and enthusiasm, 
none of this would ever have been possible. I miss them both. 

Last but by no means least, I should like to thank everyone involved in the produc- 
tion of this book at Wiley-Blackwell for their encouragement, patience and profes- 
sionalism throughout. A special word of thanks is due to Fiona Sewell for copyediting 
a complex manuscript so expertly and for ensuring that the final product looks as good 
as the material allows it to be. 


Cambridge 
February 2010 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET (revised to 2005) 


CONSONANTS (PULMONIC) © 2005 IPA 
Bilabial | Labiodental] Dental | Alveolar |Postalveolar| Retroflex} Palatal Velar Uvular | Pharyngeal| Glottal 
Posve |p Ὁ t d t dic #/k giqa ? 
Nasal m mM) n η jp η Ν 
Trill B T R 
Tap or Flap Vv Γ Ct 
Fieve Φ β᾽  ν])θ Sis z|f 3}is ΖΙς JX vVix Bb) h Sth fi 
Lateral { [ 
fricative 
Approximant v 1 1 ] uy 
pee ] l K L 
Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voiced consonant. Shaded areas denote articulations judged impossible. 
CONSONANTS (NON-PULMONIC) VOWELS 
Clicks Voiced implosives Ejectives : Front eae Bee 
ΘΟ Bilabial 6 Bilabial ᾿ Examples: Ghee 1 y ——— 4 Ἐπ Ue 
| Dental d Dental/alveolar Ρ᾽ Bilabial IY ὶ ic) 
!  @ost)alveolar f Palatal > ἀὐεωυιγουϊας Closemid Θὰ ᾧ ----- 9 49 — ¥ 90 
a Palatoalveolar g Velar Κ᾽ Velar 9 
| Alveolar lateral |G Uvolar S” Alveolar tricative Open-mid Ee CO 3° G—Aed 
Ν 
OTHER SYMBOLS x . 
MA __ Voiceless labial-velar fricative G 2 Alveolo-palatal fricatives μὰ αὐ on 


W Voiced labial-velar approximant 
{ Voiced labial-palatal approximant 
H_ Voiceless epiglottal fricative 

¢ Voiced epiglottal fricative 


“ 


1 Voiced alveolar lateral flap 


eee | and & 


ἢ 


Affricates and double articulations 
can be represented by two symbols 
joined by a tie bar if necessary. 


Where symbols appear in pairs, the one 
to the right represents a rounded vowel. 


SUPRASEGMENTALS 


! ᾿ 
Primary stress 


Secondary stress 
founo'trfan 


Epiglottal plosi 
piglottal plosive I Long e! 
Β "Ἢ . δ ¥ e 
DIACRITICS _ Diacritics may be placed above a symbol with a descender, e.g. η Half-long 
v y 
Extra-short © 
Voiceless Nn d Breathy voiced b a Dental t d 
ο ο ο ee oe τι τι - ρ. 
| Minor (foot) group 
ὦ Voiced 85 t Creaky voiced b a a Apical t d | rv ( ) 
=—_= ajor (intonation) grou 
2 ae 1 | td a 
Aspirated Linguolabial Laminal + 
= aed a a Syllable break 11.086 Κί 
More rounded Ὁ Labialized t d Nasalized 6 Ἐπ 
- 2 - - ~ [{ππκίηρ (absence of a break) 
th 4" de 
: Less rounded 9 Palatalized Nasal release 
I 1 TONES AND WORD ACCENTS 
ΗΜ Advanced " Velarized. tY dy Lateral release d LEVEL CONTOUR 
ς ¢ q Ἵ τῷ Extra ~ rey 
_ _ Retracted € Pharyngealized t d No audible release d Cor 7 high Cor A Rising 
2 A 
ὡ ΣᾺ High Falling 
Centralized e ἘΞ Velarized or pharyngealized t € 1 9 c \ His Ξ 
x = e -| mia e ἡ aan a 
Mid-centralized ec Raised Ε ( 1 = voiced alveolar fricative) iN L if 
4 ΜῊ OW 
6 - Low € A rising 
Syllabic n Lowered Ε ( B = voiced bilabial approximant) Ἂς | Extra μὰς | Rising- 
: : = τ e€ low [Ὁ falling 
 Nonsyllabic © Advanced Tongue Root © + Downstep “72 Global tise 
Ἢ Rhoticity Ὁ a " Retracted Tongue Root e€ Τ Upstep \ Global fall 


THE GREEK ALPHABET 


The Mycenaean civilization, dating from the second half of the second millennium Bc, 
employed a syllabic script for the writing of Greek. But writing disappears with the 
final collapse of this civilization c.1200 Bc, and examples of the novel alphabetic 
writing first appear on pieces of pottery in the 8th century Bc, the earliest, not later 
than 770 Bc, coming from a tomb at Osteria dell’? Osa near the Latin city of Gabii 
(Cornell (1995: 103)). Letter forms and spelling conventions display considerable 
regional variation for several centuries thereafter (the Latin alphabet, incidentally, 
derives ultimately from that employed by Euboean colonists in Italy). See Jeffery 
(1990), Powell (1996), Woodard (1997) and Easterling and Handley (2001) for a range 
of views about the origins of the alphabet, some quite controversial, and for examples 
of the diversity of letter forms etc. 

It seems that these local Greek alphabets were initially developed during the latter 
part of the 9th century Bc on the basis of a brilliant adaptation of the Phoenician 
script, which, like those used for other Semitic languages, did not note vowel sounds. 
By redeploying letters that denoted consonant sounds irrelevant to Greek, the vowels 
could now be written systematically, thus producing the first ‘true’ alphabet. During 
the 4th century Bc the version of the alphabet initially developed in Ionia (the western 
coast of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands), having been adopted in Athens in 403/2 
BC, gradually assumed the status of a standard throughout the Greek-speaking world, 
a status which it has retained ever since. It will be useful at the outset to present this 
alphabet for reference purposes, along with the customary reconstructed pronunciation 
of the Athenian dialect of the 5th/4th centuries Bc (cf. Sturtevant (1940), Allen (1987a)) 
and the standard modern pronunciation. Digraphs and diacritics are appended: 


Greek letter Ancient pronunciation Modern 
(5th/4th century Bc) pronunciation 

Aa (alpha)! [a] [a] 

BB (beta) [b] [b] 

Ty (gamma) [8] ly, i] 

AS (delta) [d] [ὃ] 

Ee (epsilon) [e] [e] 

ZC (zeta) [zd] [z] 

Hn (eta) [e:] li] 

ΘΟ = (theta) [ [6] 
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Greek letter Ancient pronunciation Modern 
(Sth/4th century Bc) pronunciation 

It (iota) [i, i:] li, j] 

Kk (kappa) [k] [k, c] 

AX (lambda) [1] [1] 

Mp = (mu) [m] [m] 

Nv (nu) [n] [n] 

Ξ (xi [ks] [ks] 

Oo — (omikron) [o] [o] 

nr (pi) [p] [p] 

Pp (Πο) [r] [r] 

Σσίς (sigma)* [s] [5] 

Tr ([αυ) [t] [t] 

Yu (upsilon) ly, y:] [i] 

®p (ρμὴ) [p"] [η 

Xx (πὶ) [k*] [x, ¢] 

Wu (psi) [ps] [ps] 

Qu (omega) [o:] [o] 


1. The distinction between capital and lower-case letters is not ancient; the former 
are now conventionally employed in printed texts of ancient authors both for the initial 
letter of proper names and for the initial letter of the first word of a passage of direct 
speech, but not to mark the first word of each new sentence. The modern conventions 
are as for English. 

2. o is used at the beginning or in the middle of words, ς word-finally. 


Digraphs Ancient pronunciation Modern pronunciation 
(5th/4th century Bc) 

αι [41] [e] 

av [au] [af, av] 

EL [e:] [i] 

ευ [eu] [ef, ev] 

οι [oi] [i] 

ου [u:] [ul 

a = (with t [4:1] [a] 
subscript)! 

n (witht [e:i] [i] 
subscript) 

® (witht [o:i] [o] 
subscript) 

YY [ng] [(n)g] 

yK [pk] [(n)g] 

ὙΧ [nk* [9x] 
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1. Tota in these ‘long’ diphthongs is standardly written subscript in modern texts 
of ancient authors, but was originally written on the line (adscript) in antiquity. This 
residual graphic retention after loss in actual pronunciation was due to later ‘archaiz- 
ing/puristic’ tendencies. 


Diacritics' Ancient pronunciation Modern 
(5th/4th century Bc) pronunciation 

> (smooth breathing) [null] [null] 

‘ (rough breathing) [h] [null] 

‘(acute accent) [rise (+ fall on following syllable)] [stress] 

‘(grave accent) [absence of rise] [stress] 

~ (circumflex accent) [rise-fall] [stress] 


1. These were retained in the writing of Modern Greek (despite their redundancy 
in the case of the breathings and their equivalence in the case of the accents) until the 
orthographic reform of 1982, which introduced the ‘monotonic’ system whereby the 
breathings were abandoned and stressed vowels were consistently marked by means 
of the acute accent alone. 


INTRODUCTION: [THE SCOPE 
AND PURPOSE OF [THIS BOOK 


Our first concrete examples of Greek come from the second half of the second millen- 
nium BC, and are associated with the Mycenaean civilization named after the Bronze 
Age palace of Mycenae near Argos in the Peloponnese. This civilization is now seen 
as the product of the impact of the brilliant Minoan culture of Crete (named after the 
legendary king Minos) on the mainland sometime towards the end of the 16th century 
Bc. In particular, crucial aspects of the Mycenaean economic and administrative 
systems, including the use of writing, were based on Minoan practice. This involved 
inter alia the detailed recording of day-to-day administration on clay tablets by officials 
installed in palaces controlling their surrounding regions. The destruction of these 
palaces by fire led to the accidental baking and preservation of collections of tablets 
not only at Knossos on Crete (probably c.1400 Bc, though some place it 150-200 
years later, see MacGillivray (2000)), but also on the mainland (c.1200 Bc), specifically 
at Pylos on the western coast of the Peloponnese, at Mycenae and Tiryns in the Argolid, 
and at Thebes in Boeotia. 

The original language of Minoan Crete remains unknown, but the mainly syllabic 
script used to write it is called ‘Linear A’, since this was the earlier of two linear writing 
systems discovered to have been in use at the palace of Knossos in Crete by the British 
archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans. In the period when the Mycenaean civilization of the 
mainland was still developing under Minoan influence, this script was modified to 
create a new version known as ‘Linear B’. Thanks to Michael Ventris’ brilliant deci- 
pherment in the early 1950s, we now know that the adaptation was designed to facili- 
tate the writing of the Mycenaean language, and that this language was Greek (see 
Chadwick (1967) for an account of the decipherment, Ventris and Chadwick (1973), 
Chadwick (1976a), Hooker (1980), Bartonék (2003) and Duhoux and Morpurgo 
Davies (2008) for surveys of the script, language and content of the tablets, together 
with relevant bibliography). Interestingly, the documents which come from the period 
of the final destruction of the palace at Knossos also use Linear B, a fact that suggests 
a Mycenaean takeover of Minoan territory, probably following earlier destruction of 
the principal Minoan sites during the 15th century Bc. 
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In (1) below a Linear B document from the palace at Pylos (PY Ta722) is given 
first in the now conventional Romanized transcription, followed by the probable 
phonetic interpretation (based on our knowledge of later Greek and supplemented 
by internal and comparative reconstruction), which vividly reveals the multiple inad- 
equacies of the script. An item-by-item gloss is provided beneath, followed by a free 
translation: 


(1) Ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo a-to-ro-qo i-qo-qe 
Ρ qo 1-qo-q 
po-ru-po-de-ge po-ni-ke-ge FOOTSTOOL 1! 


[t'ra:nus aia:ménos elep*antefo:i απ τό: κου hikk”o:i κε 
stool(nom) inlaid(nom) of-ivory(dat-inst) man(dat-inst) horse(dat-inst)-and 
polupdédei k’e poini:kei ke}? 
‘manyfoot’, i.e. octopus(dat-inst)-and griffin/palm tree(dat-inst)-and 


‘One footstool inlaid with a man and a horse and an octopus and a griffin/palm tree (all) 
in ivory’ 


In the course of nearly three and a half thousand years since this tablet was written 
Greek has obviously undergone many changes, while in the written domain the Linear 
B syllabary was long ago replaced by an alphabet. But speakers of the modern language 
can, with a little help and guidance, still recognize here some extremely ancient cor- 
respondents of a number of contemporary words:? 


(2) θρανίο [Ora'nio] ‘desk/form’ 
ελεφάντινος fele'fa(n)dinos] ‘made of ivory’ 
άνθρωπος ['‘anOropos] ‘man, person, human being’ 
ίππος [‘ipos] ‘horse’ (when talking of ‘horse power’) 
πολύποδας —_— [po'lipodas] ‘polypod, polyp’ 
φοίνικας [‘finikas] ‘phoenix/palm tree’ 


It is not, however, the case that every word with a Mycenaean heritage has a continu- 
ous history in spoken vernaculars. In particular, in the period since Greece gained its 
independence from the Ottoman empire in the nineteenth century a great deal of 
vocabulary previously lost from popular spoken styles has been reintroduced from a 
learned written tradition that had remained much more closely associated with Ancient 
Greek. None the less, the educated modern speaker feels some instinctive familiarity 
with a reasonable part of the Mycenaean lexicon, and indeed with much of the Ancient 
Greek lexicon more generally. 

But Ancient Greek and the later written varieties based on it are not readily acces- 
sible to untrained speakers of the standard modern language. The grammatical and 
lexical divergence between spoken and written forms of Greek began in late antiquity 
and this growing separation eventually became, and in some respects still remains, 
a highly problematical issue. Since the development of distinct spoken/popular and 
written/learned traditions and the consequences of this process will be one of the 
central themes of this book, we may usefully preview some of the issues here, taking 
the examples already given as the basis for a simple illustration. 
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The Athenian dialect (Attic) equivalents of the Modern Greek words in (2) were 
already spelled in very much the same way at the end of the Sth century Bc, especially 
if we discount the morphological changes that have occurred since then. They were, 
however, pronounced very differently at that time, as the transcriptions in (3) show: 


(3) θρανίον [thra:nion] 
ἐλεφάντινος [elep’ "antinos] 
ἄνθρωπος [ant"ro:pos] 
ἵππος [hippos] 
πολύπους [polypu:s] 
φοίνιξ [poini:ks] 


(2) and (3) together reveal how a highly conservative orthography, which represents 
the (reconstructed) pronunciation of the Sth/4th centuries Bc quite accurately but is 
clearly rather less suited to the modern language, can utterly conceal the sometimes 
major sound changes of the last 25 centuries. 

This simple example is just one reflection of a much more general linguistic con- 
servatism that, until very recently, extended far beyond matters of spelling. The phe- 
nomenon has its origins in the overwhelming prestige of Athenian culture, especially 
Athenian literature, in the classical period of the 5th and 4th centuries Bc. The emer- 
gence of a true classical canon at such an early date had a remarkable fossilizing effect 
on the form of written Greek throughout the subsequent history of the language. The 
resulting problem of ‘diglossia’ (for a classic account see Ferguson (1959)) has domi- 
nated the history of Greek almost to the present day, with the spoken language, par- 
ticularly of the uneducated majority, evolving in a more or less ‘natural’ way, i.e. 
without the retarding effects of training in an archaizing variety, while the orthogra- 
phy, grammar and lexicon of the standardized written language changed very slowly 
or, in certain styles, hardly at all. 

This enduring emphasis on the supposed perfection of the classical written word 
allowed the fact of sound change to be very largely ignored, and Greeks throughout 
their history have simply read the texts of earlier periods using whatever the current 
pronunciation of the language happened to be. But more importantly it also fostered 
and perpetuated the view amongst the minority who had mastered the archaizing 
written language that changes in spoken Greek represented a form of linguistic decay 
that should not be tolerated in writing. 

Such a situation obviously presents serious problems for the historical linguist, who, 
working exclusively with written documents, is faced with severe difficulties in trying 
to detect and date the changes that took place in spoken Greek. Concrete evidence is 
often available only in the form of orthographic errors and grammatical or lexical 
departures from classical usage in texts which, by accident or design, exhibit some 
degree of compromise with the contemporary spoken language. Considerations of 
authorial intention and capability, as well as of generic conventions, are therefore 
paramount, and only when we have answered the question of how far a particular 
author was attempting, or indeed capable of, a ‘classicizing’ style can we turn to issues 
concerning the incidence and chronology of change. An archaizing writer of the later 
middle ages, for example, would continue to use classical forms like φοίνιξ (though by 
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then pronounced ['finiks]) long after ‘modern’ φοίνικας ['finikas] had become the norm 
in both spoken Greek and subliterary written styles. Thus despite the unbroken con- 
tinuity and the massive volume of documentary material from the time of the first 
alphabetic inscriptions down to the present day, many uncertainties still remain con- 
cerning the dating and development of key linguistic changes. 

Many histories of the Greek language treat the archaizing written language as an 
artificial construct devoid of interest for the historical linguist, a ‘zombie’ language 
that was incompetently handled by its practitioners throughout its pseudo-history, and 
which persistently stifled creativity because of its ever greater remoteness from the 
realities of spoken Greek (cf. Browning (1983)). This point of view accurately reflects 
the sympathies of most linguists with respect to the great language debate of the 19th 
and 20th centuries in Greece between the merits of the traditional written language 
and the natural spoken language as a basis for the development of a modern national 
standard, but it involves an anachronistic projection of near-contemporary issues into 
ancient and medieval worlds with rather different perceptions and preoccupations. 

Furthermore, since those who learned to write in these traditional ways also spoke 
Greek in a contemporary way, bilateral interference between written and spoken varie- 
ties among the educated was an inevitable fact which the historian of Greek cannot, 
and should not, ignore. Ideology apart, there is no good reason to assign a uniquely 
privileged position to the development of the spoken language of the illiterate. Instead, 
efforts should be made to understand the reasons for the persistence of diglossia, and 
to evaluate its profound impact on the development of the Greek language over the 
last 2,000 years. It is, after all, emphatically not the case that contemporary standard 
Modern Greek represents the ‘pure’ product of the evolution of the spoken language 
in communities where literacy was unable to play its supposedly deleterious role in 
hampering language development. 

This book will therefore look at the Greek language in all its varieties, and in the 
context of the changing social and historical circumstances of its speakers/writers. In 
this way it is possible not only to explain, summarize and exemplify the principal facts 
of change, but also to render comprehensible a long-term language situation that has 
often been dismissed as the product of reprehensible folly and slavish imitation on the 
part of those fortunate enough to have enjoyed the benefits of a proper education. 
Post-classical and Byzantine intellectuals were not endowed with foreknowledge of 
what was to come, nor were they all fools. 

In what follows, the story of the Greek language will be told in three sections, 
dealing with Ancient, Medieval and Modern Greek respectively, though the chrono- 
logical boundaries are of course conventional and essentially arbitrary. The first step 
will be to examine the array of Greek dialects in the period before the 5th century Bc. 
Against this background we can then seek to account for the emergence of the Attic 
dialect of the region of Athens (Attica) as the pre-eminent form of Greek during the 
4th century. This highly prestigious dialect was the principal foundation for the so- 
called Hellenistic Koine (κοινή, ancient [koiné:], modern [ci'ni], = ‘common (dialect)’) 
that eventually came to dominate the Greek-speaking world, having first been endorsed 
and adopted by the all-conquering Macedonians and then carried throughout the East 
as an administrative and cultural language by the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
Its evolving local varieties later formed the basis for the evolution of the spoken dialects 
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of Medieval and Modern Greek, but the continuing role of the conservative written 
Koine as an official and literary language, the latter ever more self-consciously ‘Attic’ 
in character, profoundly affected the spoken Greek of the educated elite throughout 
the middle ages and much of the modern period. The efforts to develop a modern 
standard both before and after Greek independence are therefore a tale of struggle, 
and ultimately of partial reconciliation, between advocates of the spoken and written 
traditions as the proper foundation for a language fit to meet the complex and varied 
needs of a modern European nation. In the event, as often, actual developments on 
the ground finally overtook both sets of ideologues, though what to do about the 
‘burden of the past’ still remains a live issue among a people who are more sensitive, 
and indeed more opinionated, than most about matters of language use, language 
teaching and language change. See Georgakopotlou and Silk (2009) for a fascinating 
collection of analyses and interpretations of the key issues from antiquity to the 
present. 


Notes 


1 FOOTSTOOL transcribes an ideogram, and 1 a numerical sign. 

2 See the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) Chart (p. xvii) for the symbols employed here 
and henceforth. The only departure from standard usage concerns the ancient ‘pitch’ accent: 
this was a contonation involving either a monosyllabic rise-fall on a single long vowel or 
diphthong, marked in transcriptions as “, or a rise, marked ’, on one syllable followed by 
a fall (unmarked) on the next; in certain circumstances, not exemplified here, the rise was 
neutralized in some way, marked ~ (see Allen (1973, 1987a), Devine and Stephens (1994) 
for details). 

3. See ‘The Greek Alphabet’ (pp. xviii-xx) for details of both classical and modern pronuncia- 
tions of Greek. In the phonetic transcriptions of Modern Greek the symbol ' precedes the 
syllable to be stressed; see note 2 for the accentuation marks used in the transcriptions of 
Ancient Greek. 


PART I 
ANCIENT GREEK 


FROM MYCENAE TO 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


1 


THE ANCIENT GREEK 
DIALECTS 


1.1 The Coming of the ‘Greeks’ to Greece 


It is now generally believed that speakers of an Indo-European dialect or dialects 
arrived in the Balkan peninsula in the early second millennium Bc (see Drews (1988), 
Klingenschmitt (1994), Garrett (1999) for a range of views), and that the language we 
call Greek developed its distinctive form there through the subsequent evolution and 
diversification of the speech of those of these newcomers who finally settled in the 
region. The process of development must have been influenced by language contact 
with populations already in place, some of whom may have been indigenous, others 
earlier migrants, though we are not now in a position to identify the peoples and 
languages concerned despite widespread speculation about the possible impact of 
‘Pelasgian’, about which nothing is known, and even Luwian, a language of the Indo- 
European family related to Hittite and attested historically in Asia Minor. 

A considerable number of words, often exhibiting characteristically non-Greek 
suffixes, were borrowed into the emerging Greek language at this time. Unsurpri- 
singly, these are typically the names of places and geographical landmarks (e.g. 
Μυκῆναι [myké:nai] ‘Mycenae’, ᾿Αθῆναι [ath@:nai] ‘Athens’, Κόρινθος [kérint*os] 
‘Corinth’, Παρνασσός [parnassés] ‘(Mount) Parnassus’, Λυκαβηττός [lykabe:ttés] 
‘(Mount) Lykabettos’, Κηφισός [ke:p*isds] ‘(the river) Cephisus’), as well as of plants 
and artefacts (e.g. τερέβινθος [terébint*os] ‘turpentine tree’, ὑάκινθος [hyakint*os] 
‘hyacinth’, δάφνη [dap"ne:] ‘laurel’, σῦκον [s¥:kon] ‘fig’, ἀσάμινθος [asAmint*os] ‘bath 
tub’, δέπας [dépas] ‘cup’, πλίνθος [plint"os] ‘brick’, ξίφος [ksip*os] ‘sword’).! 

Characteristic innovations which define Ancient Greek as a distinct language within 
the Indo-European (IE) family include those listed in (1). Most of these are prehistoric 
and cannot be securely dated, though the final stages of some, such as the first case of 
(a), perhaps belong to the historical period of the Linear B tablets (see 1.2), while a 
very few, such as (i), were completed only after the Mycenaean collapse: 


(1) (a) Initial TE *y- [j] partly developed to [h], as in ὅς [hés] ‘who’ beside Sanskrit 
yds, while medial *-y- was lost, as in τρεῖς [tré:s] ‘three’, < earlier τρέες 
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[tré(j)es] by vowel contraction, beside Sanskrit trdyas. In other cases, and 
under unknown circumstances, *y > [dz], later metathesized to [zd] as in 
ζύγον [zdygon] ‘yoke’, beside Latin iugum. 

The voiced aspirates of IE (*bh, *dh, *gh, *g’h) were de-voiced, as in 
φέρω [prero:] ‘carry/bear’, beside Sanskrit bAdrami. 

Initial prevocalic *s- and intervocalic *-s- developed to [h], and medial 
[h] was then often lost, as in ἑπτά [hepta] ‘seven’ and γένους [génu:s] 
‘race, stock (gen)’, < earlier yéveos [géne(h)os] through contraction of 
vowels: cf. Latin septem, Sanskrit saptd, and Sanskrit jdnasas. Many cases 
of intervocalic [s] were, however, retained/restored on the analogy of 
formations in which [s] occurred postconsonantally (e.g. ἐποίησε [epoie:se] 
‘s/he made’ beside ἔβλαψε [éblapse] ‘s/he hurt’). 

Final consonants other than [n, 1, 5] were lost, as in τι [ti] ‘something’, 
beside Latin quid, Sanskrit cit. 

Word-initially there are vocalic reflexes of original ‘laryngeal’ consonants 
before resonants other than ἦν (1.6. [l, 5 m, ἢ, w]), which the remaining 
IE languages apart from Armenian have lost, as in ἐρυθρός [eryt*rés] ‘red’ 
beside Latin ruber, Sanskrit rudhira-. 

The originally ‘free’ (late) IE word accent, based primarily on pitch vari- 
ation and best preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, was confined to one of the 
last three syllables. 

The superlative suffix -tatos [-tatos] is an innovation exclusive to Greek. 
Full grammaticalization of the locative case form originally belonging to 
certain n-stem deverbal nouns in order to form the regular active infinitive 
of verbs in -w [-o:] (the thematic verbs, in which a theme- or stem-forming 
vowel [6] or [0] intervenes between the root and the ending) is distinctively 
Greek: thus -etv [-e:n] or -nv [-€:n] according to dialect, both arising by 
contraction < -ε-εν [-e(h)en] < *-e-sen. 

The final syncretism of cases, whereby ablative and genitive functions 
come to be expressed by the ‘genitive’ case forms and dative, locative and 
instrumental functions by the ‘dative’ case forms, is also a key marker of 
Greek. 


1.2 The Earliest Records: Mycenaean Greek 


As noted in the Introduction, the decipherment of Linear B in the 1950s firmly estab- 
lished Mycenaean as the earliest documented variety of Greek, making this the European 
language with the longest recorded history, from the 15th/14th (or, taking the later 
date for the final destruction of Knossos, the 13th/12th) centuries Bc to the present 
day. This is not the place to attempt a full-scale description, but it will be useful to 
provide a brief account of Linear B and the problems that arise in describing the highly 
archaic form of Greek written in it, one which retains, for example, the inherited sound 
[w] in all positions and a distinct instrumental case form, at least in the plural. 
Interestingly, however, for all its antiquity this dialect already shows some character- 
istic innovations of ‘East Greek’ type (see 1.4 for details). 
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Although the Linear B script uses ideograms to denote classes of objects and has 
special signs for weights, measures and numerals, the heart of the writing system 
comprises some 89 syllabic signs, of which 73 have been assigned more or less agreed 
phonetic values. Each represents either a vowel sound (V), rarely a diphthong, or a 
combination of one, rarely two, consonants with a following vowel ((C)CV). But 
contrasts of vowel length, an important property of Ancient Greek, are not noted, and 
the set of symbols representing diphthongs is incomplete and only sporadically used, 
so diphthongs are written inconsistently, either by using the signs for two vowels 
in combination or by suppressing the notation of a diphthong’s second element 
altogether. 

Linear B also largely fails to represent the characteristic Ancient Greek oppositions 
in the plosive system based on aspiration and voice, having only one sign for each 
vowel when preceded by any of the three labial or three velar stops, and with only the 
voiced member distinguished in the dental series: 


(2) (a)  [p, (b)?, p"] ἘΝ represented by: ρα, pe, pi, po, pu 
(b) [τὺ represented by: fa, te, ti, to, tu 

[d] +V represented by: da, de, di, do, du 

(c) [k, g, Κα] +V represented by: ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 


The IE labio-velars *k”,*g”,*g"” developed in classical Greek to labials or, via pala- 
talization before front vowels, to dentals (cf. tis [tis] ‘who?’, te [te] ‘and’ beside Latin 
quis, -que). But in Mycenaean these are still retained across the board, always allowing 
for the characteristic Greek de-voicing of the voiced aspirate to [k'”] (cf. (1b)). The 
labio-velars are also represented by a single series of syllabic signs, as in a-pi-qo-ro 
[amp'ik’oloi] ‘attendants’ beside classical ἀμφίπολοι [amp ipoloi], go-u-ko-ro 
[¢”oukéloi] ‘cowherds’ beside classical βουκόλοι [bu:k6loi], and ge-ra-si-ja [k’e:rasia:i] 
‘mistress of the beasts (dat)’ beside classical θηρίον [t'e:rion] ‘wild beast’. Note that 
[r] and [1] are not graphically distinguished either. 

Assuming that Linear B values can be ascribed to corresponding Linear A signs, the 
evidence suggests that the Minoan language for which this syllabary was originally 
invented must have had a very different type of phonological system from that of 
Greek. Note, for example, that incomplete sets of signs are occasionally used to write 
unusual syllables beginning with clusters containing [w], specifically [dwe], [dwo], 
[twe], [two] and [nwa]. Perhaps these once belonged, along with those representing 
the labio-velars, to complete sets representing syllables beginning with labialized 
consonants in a language in which this secondary articulation was contrastive and 
generalized. 

There is a further incomplete set of signs za, ze, zo, for syllables (probably) begin- 
ning with dental affricates, either [tfa]/[d3a], [tfe]/[d3e], [tfo]/[d30] or [tsa]/[dza], [tse]/ 
[dze], [tso]/[dzo]. These regularly appear where we later find classical € [zd] plus vowel 
(note, however, that classical [zd] is usually the result of a post-Mycenaean metathesis 
of [dz], cf. Allen (1987a: 54)). In particular, these signs often represent the initial sound 
of certain words originally beginning with a *y- that did not develop to [h] (see (1a)), 
as ζύγον [zdygon] ‘yoke’: so Mycenaean ze-u-ke-u-si [dzetgeusi] ‘yokers (dat pl)’. They 
may, however, also represent the product of the palatalization of voiced dentals and 
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velars before [j] + vowel, as in e-ne-wo-pe-za [ennewo-pédza:] ‘?with nine feet 
(fem)’ < *[-pedja:], cf. later (non-Attic/Ionic) -πέζα [-pézda:]). By contrast, Mycenaean 
seems in general already to have passed the affricate stage in the treatment of voiceless 
[tj, kj] plus vowel, showing forms such as to-so [t6s(s)os] ‘so much’ beside later 
tdala)os [tés(s)os] < *tot-jos, and pa-sa-lo [passalo:] ‘pegs (dual)’, analogous to later 
πάσσαλος [passalos], < *pakjalos. But in a few cases the z-series also represents 
an intermediate affricate stage [tf, ts], as in ka-zo-e [katso(h)es] ‘worse’ (nom pl), 
< Ἐκάκ-]οσ-ες [kak-jos-es] = {bad}+{er}+{nom pl}. Once again these signs may rep- 
resent the residue of a complete Linear A series representing syllables beginning with 
systematically assibilated dentals ([t*‘a]/[d’a] etc). 

Other problems follow from the fact that Ancient Greek had many consonant clus- 
ters, and therefore many syllables both beginning and ending in a consonant. Linear 
B, whose signs normally represent either V or CV, is therefore poorly suited for writing 
Greek, and various spelling conventions were employed in consequence, involving 
either suppression (e.g. word-final consonants and syllable-final [r, 1, m, ἢ, 5] are regu- 
larly omitted, as is word-initial pre-consonantal [s]) or the introduction of ‘dummy’ 
vowels borrowed from the following, more rarely the preceding, syllable. The profes- 
sional scribes who wrote the Linear B tablets obviously knew the situations they were 
recording and were in any case accustomed to reading and writing such highly approxi- 
mate spellings, but a great deal of reconstruction was required, based on interpretation 
of the real-world context and knowledge of later Greek and other IE languages, in 
order to flesh out these bare orthographic ‘skeletons’. Typical examples, again using 
the standard Romanized transcription of the Linear B syllabic signs, are pe-ma repre- 
senting [spérma] ‘seed’, ka-na-pe-u representing [knap'eus] ‘fuller’, and pa-te represent- 
ing [pantes] ‘all (nom pl)’. 

A further major difficulty is that much of the morphology of Ancient Greek involves 
changes in final consonants or the alternation of final vowels with diphthongs, none 
of which is represented directly in the script. Thus the evidence of later Greek and 
related IE languages shows that the endings of the singular of a standard feminine 
first-declension noun of the Mycenaean period must have been nominative [-a:], accu- 
sative [-a:n], genitive [-a:s], dative [-a:i], all of which are spelled with -a in Linear B. 
The task of reconstructing the morphological paradigms of Mycenaean was therefore 
highly problematical, and a number of questions still remain open. To give just one 
example, a distinct instrumental case is noted in plural paradigms, ending in -pi [-p*i] 
in all but second declension o-stems, and this is retained as a variant for a range of 
oblique cases in the later language of the Homeric epics (as -φι [-p*i]). In the singular, 
however, the spelling system could not distinguish an instrumental from other cases 
(e.g. in the first declension it would end in [-a:], spelled yet again as -a). Should we 
then assume that there was also a separate instrumental case in the singular, or that 
this function had already been syncretized with those of the dative(-locative) forms as 
in later Greek? As things stand, there is no internal evidence that can be brought to 
bear directly on this question and answers depend very largely on what individual 
researchers find ‘plausible’ (see, for example, Hajnal (1995), Thompson (1998)). 

The art of syllabic writing largely disappeared with the collapse of the Mycenaean 
civilization, and the Greek world then entered a ‘Dark Age’. We should note, however, 
that another syllabic script related to Linear A is attested on Cyprus in the period from 
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the 16th to the 12th centuries Bc. Though this ‘Cypro-Minoan’ syllabary was probably 
not used for writing Greek at that time, a modified version was developed for this 
purpose from at least the 8th century Bc and remained in use till the 3rd (see Chadwick 
(1987)). More recently, however, it has been argued that the earliest surviving Greek 
text is from the 11th/10th century, and that Greek literacy on Cyprus has a more or 
less continuous history from the period following the Mycenaean collapse (see Olivier 
(2007: no. 170)). 

Elsewhere, however, writing was reintroduced during the late 9th century Bc in the 
form of an adaptation of the Phoenician alphabet, in which redundant consonant signs 
were redeployed for the first time to represent vowel sounds. The earliest surviving 
alphabetic inscription can be dated to the first half of the 8th century, and the volume 
of epigraphic material increases steadily thereafter, with large collections of inscrip- 
tions on stone and bronze available from most parts of the Greek-speaking world after 
400 sc. It was at this time that the Ionic version of the alphabet was standardized (see 
‘The Greek Alphabet’, pp. xviii-xx), and the modern version used in this book derives 
ultimately from that source. The remainder of this chapter will be concerned with the 
array of Ancient Greek dialects attested epigraphically in the alphabetic period down 
to Hellenistic times, but will focus mainly on their likely prehistory and early develop- 
ment in the light of the much older data provided by Mycenaean. 


1.3. Greek Dialect Relations and the Place of Mycenaean 


If a group of travellers had set out from Athens in the early Sth century Bc and made 
their way westwards in the direction of Megara they would, as they left the region of 
Attica (cf. Map 1 for this and subsequent ‘trips’), have encountered forms of speech 
strikingly different from the Attic dialect of Athens and its environs. Megarian was a 
member of the Peloponnesian Doric subgroup of dialects, spoken in fact not only in 
the Peloponnese (with the major exception of the remote central region of Arcadia), 
but also on the islands of the southern Aegean (e.g. Melos, Crete, Thera, Cos and 
Rhodes), and in many of the Greek cities of Magna Graecia (‘Great Greece’, the heavily 
colonized regions of southern Italy) and Sicily. These dialects, along with those of 
north-west Greece (including the dialect of Elis in the north-western Peloponnese), 
formed the ‘West Greek’ family, so called from the general geographical distribution 
of the majority of its members. 

If on the other hand our travellers had made their way northwards from Athens 
into Boeotia, they would again have heard dialects very different from that of Attica, 
but this time also distinct from those of the West Greek family, including the specifi- 
cally North-West Greek varieties spoken immediately to the west of Boeotia in Phocis, 
Locris and Aetolia. Continuing northwards, however, they would have perceived a 
clear relationship between Boeotian and the dialects of Thessaly. But if they had instead 
boarded a ship in the Piraeus and made their way eastwards, island-hopping across 
the central and northern Aegean to the central regions of the coast of Asia Minor, they 
would have encountered a continuum of very closely related forms of speech, the Ionic 
dialects, with at least the most western variants (on the island of Euboea) displaying 
a close affinity with the Attic of their point of departure. 
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{[ΠΠ] west Greek 
ΕΞΞΞΙ͂ Attic-tonic 
Aeolic 
Arcado-Cypriot 


Map 1. The Ancient Greek dialects 


The ancient Greeks, just like speakers of any other language, were highly sensitive 
to such dialectal differences, and had long divided themselves into three principal 
‘tribes’: Jonians (comprising speakers of Attic and the Ionic dialects), Dorians (speakers 
of the North-West Greek and Peloponnesian Doric dialects) and Aeolians (speakers of 
Boeotian and Thessalian, together with speakers of the dialects of Lesbos and adjacent 
territory on the northern Aegean coast of Asia Minor). Within these broad groupings, 
however, many local differences existed, and since the Greek world in this period was 
politically fragmented, with each major city forming, together with its surrounding 
territory, an autonomous state, it was usual for local dialects to enjoy official status 
as written languages and to be employed, in a slightly elevated or refined form, to 
record both public and private business. None the less, in areas where larger cultural 
or political units began to emerge, as first with the major Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
a regional written standard, transcending the most obvious local peculiarities, quickly 
began to emerge. As we shall see (chapter 3), it was precisely the emergence of such a 
larger political unit in the 5th century Bc which lay behind the initial development of 
Attic as an administrative and literary language outside Attica. 

Since the total corpus of inscriptional material is very considerable, even if often 
geographically and chronologically patchy (especially in the period before the 6th 
century BC), Greek is one of the few ancient languages for which we have a reasonably 
detailed picture of the overall dialect situation. Modern dialectological research has, 
overall, confirmed the validity of the ancient dialect divisions, though it is usual now 
to recognize a fourth dialect group comprising Arcadian (spoken in the central 
Peloponnese) and Cypriot, and further to divide Ionic into Western, Central and 
Eastern varieties, treating Attic as a closely related but distinct member of a super- 
ordinate Attic-Ionic group. Attic-Ionic and Arcado-Cypriot are collectively known as 
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‘East Greek’, just as Peloponnesian Doric and North-West Greek together constitute 
‘West Greek’, the labels reflecting their general distribution in the period when they 
are first documented. Aeolic is now widely seen as fundamentally of North-West Greek 
type (albeit with some probable prehistoric East Greek admixture from the Mycenaean 
south), but to have had an early period of strong independent development in the 
post-Mycenaean period before undergoing renewed North-West Greek influence on 
the mainland and East Greek influence in Lesbos and neighbouring territory (Garcia- 
Ramon (1975), Brixhe (2006); see also below). Brief mention should also be made 
here of the isolated, poorly preserved and very poorly understood dialect of Pamphylia 
in southern Asia Minor. The region may well have had a Mycenaean presence in the 
Bronze Age, though many later settlements such as Aspendos, supposedly founded 
from Argos, are probably of Dorian origin (cf. also the Rhodian colonies in neighbour- 
ing Lycia). Given that contacts with Crete and Cyprus persisted into the classical 
period, and that the surrounding area was populated by speakers of Lycian, Sidetic 
and Cilician (descendants of ancient Luwian, see Wallace (1983)), we should not be 
surprised that what little we have of this dialect shows a ‘mixed’ set of characteristics 
making it all but impossible to classify according to traditional East/West criteria (cf. 
Brixhe (1976)). 

Modern work on Ancient Greek dialectology has tended to fall into two broad 
types. It should be emphasized, however, that these are in no way mutually exclusive, 
and many scholars have made significant contributions to both. The first stresses the 
importance of the compilation of comprehensive descriptions and analyses of the evi- 
dence provided by the surviving documents in all its chronological, spatial and social 
diversity as an essential prerequisite for a successful classification of the dialects and 
a proper understanding of their historical development. See, for example, the reviews 
of such work in Brixhe (1985, 1988a) alongside recent studies of particular dialect 
corpora, such as Arena (1994, 1996), Bile (2006), Bliimel (1982), Brixhe (1987), 
Dobias-Lalou (2000), Dubois (1986, 1995, 2002), Garbrah (1978), Hodot (1990), 
Méndez Dosuna (1985), and Threatte (1980, 1996). Since most traditional handbooks 
(e.g. Buck (1955)) have based their descriptions on phenomena attested in relatively 
small corpora of inscriptions, a great deal has been achieved in recent years to improve 
our knowledge of the make-up and diversity of the different dialects. 

The other approach has focused on the way in which sets of isoglosses (i.e. points 
of agreement between dialects at a given point in time) can be interpreted as having 
arisen at different times in the past, thereby creating a relative chronology of the 
changes involved. This can then serve as the basis for reconstructing aspects of the 
prehistory of Greek (see, for example, Risch (1955), Chadwick (1956), Garcia-Ram6n 
(1975), and for some specific case studies, Morpurgo Davies (1992, 1993), Vottéro 
(2006)). Such an approach requires a careful evaluation of the nature of each isogloss. 

Certain isoglosses, for example, may be interpreted as evidence of ‘shared inherit- 
ance’ by a set of ‘daughters’ from a ‘common parent’ that had acquired its distinctive 
identity by introducing these very features, as innovations, to the exclusion of all other 
varieties. In this way we can interpret the relevant synchronic agreement as evidence 
for an immediately preceding unity, so that Attic-Ionic, for example, becomes the name 
not only of a group of historical dialects sharing certain innovative characteristics but 
also the name of the putative parent dialect that had earlier become differentiated from 
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the rest of Greek by introducing these same features. The logic, then, is that grouping 
of varieties is predicated on the assumption of a common inheritance of innovations 
that distinguished the immediate parent of the relevant group from the rest of the 
language. 

By interpreting key isoglosses in this way and then dating the emergence of different 
bundles of isoglosses to different periods, a dialect ‘family tree’ can be constructed. 
Consider, for example, the diagram in (3) (which is presented here simply to illustrate 
the point and is not intended to be definitive): 


(3) Common Greek 


| 
West Greek East Greek 


Pelop. Doric NW Greek Attic-Ionic Arcado-Cypriot 


time | | | | 
Megarian etc. Phocian etc. Attic etc. Arcadian etc. 


Here the relevant isoglosses linking Megarian etc. (i.e. the Peloponnesian Doric dia- 
lects) are assumed to have been inherited from a prehistoric ‘Peloponnesian Doric’ 
dialect that had earlier innovated in just these respects to the exclusion of ‘North-West 
Greek’. Similarly, the key features linking ‘Peloponnesian Doric’ with the ‘North-West 
Greek’ group are assumed to have been jointly inherited in a still earlier period from 
a prehistoric ‘West Greek’ dialect that had become differentiated from ‘East Greek’ by 
introducing just these distinguishing properties. And the characteristics shared by both 
‘West Greek’ and ‘East Greek’ are assumed to have derived earlier still from an undif- 
ferentiated ‘Common Greek’, distinguished in turn by exactly this set of innovations 
from the rest of Proto-Indo-European (on which see (1)). If there were, for example, 
no innovations characteristic of “West Greek’ as a whole, both ‘Peloponnesian Doric’ 
and ‘North-West Greek’ would become the labels of branches descending directly from 
‘Common Greek’, always assuming that each of these was distinguished by its own set 
of characteristic innovations; if there were no characteristic innovations for ‘North- 
West Greek’, say, then ‘Phocian etc.’ would similarly become labels for a set of 
branches descending directly from ‘Common Greek’. 

This kind of model, central to traditional studies of Greek dialectology and deriving 
from standard methodological assumptions of 19th-century work on Indo-European 
comparison (see Morpurgo Davies (1998)), is based on the view that languages develop 
through divergence initiated by innovation on the part of subgroups within a previ- 
ously uniform parent. But this is clearly an unrealistically restricted view of language 
development, particularly when it is known that speakers of the different varieties 
involved remained in long-term social and geographical contact: Greek, for example, 
developed initially within the confines of the Balkan peninsula, and any assumption 
of clean and permanent breaks between endlessly diverging varieties is plainly implau- 
sible. In these circumstances isoglosses can readily arise through local convergence 
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between dialects that are, ‘genetically’ speaking, quite remote from one another. Shared 
innovations of this kind can have no bearing on the structure of a family tree designed 
to show only divergence caused by innovation within former unities, and if they are 
mistakenly used as evidence for family relationships, they will only distort and falsify 
the picture. 

Other isoglosses may be due simply to independent parallel innovation (i.e. not 
reflect innovations first made in a common ancestor) and so must again be discounted 
in constructing a tree depicting dialectal subfamilies. Still other isoglosses may repre- 
sent a shared inheritance of highly archaic features from the supposed source of all 
the dialects ((Common Greek’), or of somewhat less archaic features from the still 
temporally remote ancestor of a major subgroup of dialects (like ‘East Greek’). Such 
retentions are likely to be scattered quite randomly among the historical descendants, 
with conservative varieties often retaining more than innovative ones, but they plainly 
offer no good evidence for grouping dialects into the subfamilies that the model 
presupposes. 

Since isoglosses do not come ready categorized with dates attached, scholars may 
well disagree, not only about which are the innovations and which the archaisms, but 
crucially about which innovations are the ones most likely to reflect a shared inherit- 
ance from a common parent. It should also be said that not all scholars are equally 
scrupulous in selecting those isoglosses which, strictly and logically, provide the proper 
evidence for genetic classification. After all, the most characteristic thing about a given 
dialect group may well be its conservative rather than its innovative tendencies. In 
these circumstances establishing the ‘correct’ reconstruction of prehistory in terms of 
family relationships is no straightforward matter, and many different views have in 
fact appeared in the literature (see below). 

But the most important point to bear in mind here is that the family-tree model 
cannot, even in principle, provide a complete account of language history or prehistory, 
because the process of language development is in practice so much more complex 
than it allows for. Isoglosses reflecting the retention of archaisms, independent innova- 
tions and, above all, contact-induced convergence cannot simply be ignored because 
they too provide evidence for development, albeit of other kinds. It is imperative, 
therefore, that any family-tree account be supplemented and indeed corrected in the 
light of a more complete and realistic approach. In particular, allowance must be made 
for ‘mixed’ dialects, partial divergences, and periods of parallel development promoted 
by contact (see especially Finkelberg (1994) for an attempt to construct such an evolv- 
ing dialect continuum in Greece for the period 1900-900 Bc). 

The impact of more modern dialectological methodology has led, on the basis of 
the seminal works of Porzig (1954) and Risch (1955)), to a radical reappraisal of the 
prehistory of Greek. None the less, the detailed reconstruction of the developments 
behind the geographical arrangement of dialects seen in the Sth century ΒΟ remains an 
issue of controversy, depending as it does on particular selections and interpretations 
of isoglosses, and on the equally controversial question of the place and significance 
of the Mycenaean evidence. Since the issues involved are not strictly relevant to the 
core theme of this book, what follows is simply an attempt at a consensus view, based 
on key works of the last 50 or so years, amongst which we may note the following in 
particular: 
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(4) (a) General surveys: Cassio (1984); Chadwick (1956, 1975, 1976a); Coleman 

(1963); Crespo et al. (1993); Finkelberg (1994); Porzig (1954); Risch 
(1955, 1979); Wyatt (1970). 

(b) The position and interpretation of Mycenaean: Bartonék (2003); Cowgill 
(1966); Duhoux and Morpurgo Davies (2008); Morpurgo Davies (1992); 
Risch (1966); Ruijgh (1961, 1966, 1991); Thompson (1996/7). 

(c) The origins and development of the West Greek dialects: Chadwick 
(1976b); Bartonék (1972); Méndez Dosuna (1985); Risch (1986). 

(4) The emergence and development of Aeolic: Garcia-Ram6n (1975); Ruijgh 
(1978a); Brixhe (2006: 49-55); Vottéro (2006: 137-42). 


The spread of Peloponnesian Doric both westwards to Italy and Sicily and eastwards 
across the southern Aegean, the presence of Aeolic speakers in Lesbos and northern 
parts of the coast of Asia Minor, the close relationship between Arcadian and the 
geographically remote Cypriot, and the existence of an Ionic dialect continuum across 
the central Aegean extending into central and southern regions of the Asia Minor coast 
can all be readily explained by reference to the extensive colonization movements from 
the Greek mainland which began during the so-called Dark Age following the collapse 
of the Mycenaean civilization and continued down to the 6th century Bc. 

Some difficult issues, however, remain, especially the question of how far back in 
time the familiar dialect divisions go, and, if things were indeed different in the Dark 
Age and beyond, what pattern of dialect distribution preceded them. Major obstacles 
to the development of clear-cut answers to these questions include the often uncertain 
interpretation of Mycenaean (reflecting the limitations of Linear B), the complete 
absence of documentary evidence from the period between the earliest alphabetic 
inscriptions (early 8th century Bc) and the time of the latest Linear B tablets, and the 
continuing dearth of alphabetic material from before the 6th century Bc. The overall 
situation obviously leaves ample room for scholarly disagreement. 

The traditional solution to the problem of the distribution of the Greek dialects was 
provided by means of a theory of three successive ‘waves’ of invaders (Kretschmer 
(1896, 1909)), according to which Greek was supposed to have developed as a separate 
branch of the Indo-European family somewhere outside the Balkan peninsula and 
to have split into dialects prior to the settlement of the Greek mainland. First the 
ancestors of the Ionians (c.2000 Bc), then the ‘Achaeans’ (c.1700 Bc, this group com- 
prising the ancestors of the Aeolians and Arcado-Cypriots, who were thought to 
represent the northern and southern branches respectively of an originally unitary 
dialect group), and finally the Dorians (c.1200 Bc) allegedly swept into Greece in turn, 
with each successive invasion leading to displacements of the established population. 
In this way the overthrow of the Mycenaeans and the isolated position of Arcadian in 
historical times could be explained as the result of a massive influx of Dorians into 
the Peloponnese which left only a small pocket of the earlier population in the remote 
central mountains. 

This approach, however, has now been shown to entail quite serious archaeological 
and linguistic difficulties. First, it soon became clear that there was little or no evidence 
in the archaeological record for the influx of Dorians that the theory required. Indeed 
the whole notion of hordes of invading Indo-Europeans occupying vast expanses of 
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territory across Europe and Asia has been seriously called into question (e.g. Renfrew 
(1987), Garrett (1999, 2006)), and many archaeologists now argue instead for more 
gradual movements of Indo-European peoples, in part at least associated with the 
adoption and spread of farming. Secondly, it was noted that many of the adopted place 
names and vocabulary items borrowed from the pre-Greek languages of the Aegean 
basin had undergone dialectally diagnostic sound changes. The almost certainly bor- 
rowed word for ‘sea’, for example, has the following forms: 


(5) (a) Attic/Boeotian: θάλαττα [thAlatta] 
(b) Other dialects: θάλασσα [t4lassa] 


both of which reveal the dialectally standard products of the palatalization of an 
original voiceless dental or velar by a following semi-vowel.*? Consider the example 
in (6): 


(6) (a) Original form: *dvddKjw [p"ulak’-jo:] ‘I guard’ 
(cf. Attic φύλαξ [p*ylak-s], genitive φύλακ-ος [p"ylak-os] ‘a guard’, 
showing the original root-final velar) 


(b) Attic/Boeotian: φυλάττω [p*ylatto:/pbulatt’o:] 
[k'] > [t{], which was readily identified with pre-existing Boeotian 
[tt'] (see immediately below); this > [tt] in Attic) 


(c) Other dialects: φυλάσσω [p*uldsso:] 


[k’] > [tf] > [ts] > [ss] 


Allen (1958) explains this divergent dialectal development on the assumption of a 
generalized heavy palatalization of /t/ in Boeotian: the Attic reflex is then probably due 
to close contact with Boeotian at the time of the change (on which see further below). 
But the fact that loanwords such as that in (5) undergo developments identical to those 
undergone by native vocabulary (even though we cannot, of course, discover the exact 
form in which such words were first borrowed) strongly suggests that the division of 
Greek into the historical dialects attested in literature and alphabetic inscriptions had 
only taken place after all its future speakers had become established in the Aegean 
area. 

Crucially, just as the old questions of Greek dialectology began to be re-examined 
in this way, the language of the Linear B tablets was successfully deciphered by Michael 
Ventris (see Chadwick (1967) for an absorbing account), thus adding an important 
new dimension to the problem by revealing a form of Greek many centuries older than 
anything hitherto attested. It very quickly became apparent that, although the tablets 
from Knossos and Pylos came from sites quite remote from one another, the Mycenaean 
dialect employed was in general rather uniform, presumably therefore reflecting a 
semi-standardized written language that differed in key respects from ordinary spoken 
varieties of the period. It is, however, a dialect which is already clearly of East Greek 
type, displaying, for example, the characteristic innovatory ‘assibilation’ of original [t] 
before [i] (1.6. [ti] > [t*i] > [si]) in the diagnostic environments comprising: the 3sg/3pl 
verb endings -ot/-vot [-si/nsi] (vs. West Greek -ti/-vtt [-ti/nti]), the numeral εἴκοσι 
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[é:kosi] ‘twenty’ (vs. West Greek (F)ikatt [(w)ikati]), the morpheme -κόσιοι [-késioi] 
‘(X)-hundred’ (vs. West Greek «dttot [-katioi]), and the adjectival forms ᾿Αφροδίσιος 
[ap*rodi:sios|/Aptetotos [artemisios] (vs. West Greek ᾿Αφροδίτιος [ap'rodi:tios]/ 
᾿Αρταμίτιος [artamitios]) from the names of the goddesses Aphrodite and Artemis. 
Thus the original primary (non-past) 3pl suffix -ντι [-nti] is preserved intact in West 
Greek, but assibilated in East Greek, including Mycenaean: 


(7) (a) (i) Mycenaean: e-ko-si [ék"onsi] ‘they have’ 


(ii) Arcadian: ἔχονσι [ék*onsi] 
(iii) Attic-Ionic:+ ἔχου-σι  [ék*u:si] 
(b) West Greek: ἔχοντι [ékonti] 


Furthermore, Mycenaean was apparently in use in large parts of central and south- 
ern Greece, as established by the Linear B archives from Thebes and Pylos, in which 
either West Greek (the Peloponnese and Crete) or Aeolic (Boeotia and Thessaly) were 
spoken in later times. Clearly, then, dialects ancestral to West Greek and Aeolic must 
have co-existed with Mycenaean and other East Greek varieties in the Mycenaean 
period, and the collapse of the Mycenaean civilization must have entailed considerable 
population movement if we are to explain successfully the changes of dialect involved 
in several areas of the mainland. One obvious possibility is that Mycenaean central 
and southern Greece were ‘East Greek’-speaking (note that, on this view, the tradi- 
tional terminology is no longer appropriate for this earlier period, and some scholars 
have therefore substituted ‘South’ or ‘South-East’ Greek), while non-Mycenaean north- 
ern, and more specifically north-western, Greece was ‘West Greek’ in speech (again, 
some scholars have substituted ‘North’ or ‘North-West’ Greek). West Greek speakers 
from the north might then have moved gradually into the power vacuum as the 
Mycenaean civilization failed, leaving pockets of East Greek speakers in the Attic 
peninsula and the mountains of Arcadia (with many others emigrating to the Aegean 
islands and Asia Minor). 

This remains the standard view, but in the continued absence of convincing archaeo- 
logical evidence for large-scale Dorian incursions into southern Greece in the late 
Bronze Age, Chadwick (1976b) suggested that many West Greek speakers were already 
living in the south as a working class to serve the Mycenaean aristocracy. If correct, 
this would mean that the former underclass simply took control in most of the areas 
where it had always lived. In support, Chadwick noted that some variation of usage 
in the tablets had already been interpreted as evidence for the existence of two 
Mycenaean dialects, the one dubbed ‘normal’, the other ‘special’ (Risch (1966), Nagy 
(1968); see also the later contribution of Woodard (1986)). The key features in ques- 
tion are as follows (‘normal’ Mycenaean is given first and ‘special’ Mycenaean second 
in each case): assibilation versus non-assibilation of -ti- > -si- in certain words (mainly 
place names, personal names and ethnic adjectives); alternation between -e [-ei] and -i 
[-i] in the ‘dative’ singulars of consonant-stem nouns (the former representing the 
inherited dative ending, subsequently lost, the latter the original locative ending and 
also the classical form, cf. φύλακι [p"ylaki] ‘guard (dat)’); and alternation between [o] 
and [a], the latter again representing the classical norm, as reflexes of original syllabic 
nasals (i.e. nasals functioning vocalically to form a syllable) in the context of labial 
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consonants, as in pe-mo [spérmo] versus pe-ma [spérma] ‘seed’ < *[spérmn], cf. clas- 
sical σπέρμα [spérma]. But where Risch argued that ‘special’ Mycenaean reflected the 
spoken East Greek of the lower classes and constituted the source of historical Arcadian 
and Cypriot (‘normal’ Mycenaean having died out with the overthrow of the Mycenaean 
artistocracy), Chadwick, arguing that non-assibilated -ti- points rather to West Greek, 
proposed that the Mycenaean lower classes were in fact speakers of a West Greek 
dialect. This interpretation was, however, rejected by Risch (1979), and it is certainly 
true that the absence of clearly Dorian names is striking, given that non-Greek names 
of indigenous peoples appear in some numbers. 

But it should be noted at this point that we would not necessarily expect any non- 
prestigious spoken variety to infiltrate official documents composed by a highly trained 
scribal elite. More recently, therefore, the whole theory of class-based dialect variation 
in the Linear B tablets has been seriously challenged, most notably by Thompson 
(1996/7, 2002/3), who argues that most of the observed variation is simply evidence 
of language change in progress. By taking into account the (probable) relative chronol- 
ogy of tablets from Crete and the mainland together with the relative seniority/ages of 
different scribes (as reflected in the importance of the business for which they are 
responsible), Thompson has sought to show that official Mycenaean evolved over time, 
with differences in scribal practice observable between different periods and even 
different generations. First, the relevance of the unassibilated forms is dismissed: virtu- 
ally none belong to the small class of elements that systematically distinguish East from 
West Greek, and many remain unassibilated even in East Greek dialects of the classical 
period. With regard to the remaining phenomena, however, there is plausible evidence 
for the progressive replacement of ‘normal’ forms with ‘special’ ones as Mycenaean 
developed into a more regular-looking East Greek dialect, i.e. one with datives in 
[i] and reflexes of syllabic liquids in [a], as in the classical period. If correct, this 
new approach undermines both Risch and Chadwick in that lower-class language 
(of whatever type) would no longer be attested even sporadically in the documentary 
record. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, much of the dialect diversity of the classical age 
is now widely taken to be of post-Mycenaean origin. As noted, the old assumption of 
successive waves of invaders has been abandoned in favour of the view that the 
‘Greeks’ came to Greece in a single, albeit possibly gradual, population movement 
around the beginning of the 2nd millennium Bc, and that Greek in toto is the product 
of the consequential contact between the Indo-European dialect(s) of the incoming 
population and the language(s) of the indigenous populations. The division into East 
(South) and West (North) Greek varieties had clearly taken place by the late Bronze 
Age, as the dialect of the Linear B tablets shows, perhaps as a simple function of geo- 
graphical and political separation, perhaps under different substrate influences. 

Much necessarily remains uncertain about this remote period, but when we turn to 
the later historical dialects it is clear that Arcadian (see Dubois (1986)) remains the 
closest to a direct descendant of the weakly differentiated ‘East Greek’ varieties assumed 
to have been spoken in southern Greece, of which Mycenaean may be taken to have 
been the official written form. The closely related Cypriot (see Masson (1961)), then, 
must represent the later development of the East Greek dialect of early Bronze Age 
colonists. The North-West Greek dialects (Méndez Dosuna (1985), Bile (2006)) are 
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correspondingly taken to represent the more or less direct descendants of the weakly 
differentiated ‘West Greek’ dialects of the Bronze Age. 

Other cases, however, are more complex. The Ionic dialects, for example, including 
here Attic, share typical East Greek innovations with Arcado-Cypriot (e.g. assibilation 
of original [ti] in the diagnostic contexts, cf. (8) below), and so must in origin represent 
co-descendants of the East Greek group in the Bronze Age. They have, however, 
undergone a number of characteristic innovations to the exclusion of Arcado-Cypriot, 
many of which are demonstrably post-Mycenaean, including the shift of original [a:], 
preserved in Mycenaean, to [e:], a shift that is complete in Ionic but more restricted 
in Attic, where [a:] is retained, or perhaps restored, after [i, e, r]. Thus Attic-Ionic 
μήτηρ [mé:te:r] ‘mother’, for example, corresponds to μάτηρ [ma:te:r] elsewhere, 
including Mycenaean (cf. the place name ma-to-(ro)-pu-ro [ma:tr6pulos] ‘mother city 
of Pylos’). Many therefore now regard Attic-Ionic as a dialect group that acquired a 
strongly independent identity only after c.1000 Bc, probably in an area comprising 
eastern Attica and, following colonization, the western and central Aegean basin. 

But while Attic shares most of its characteristic innovations with Ionic, it also has 
important innovations in common with Boeotian, as noted above (see the discussion 
of (5) and (6)). Thus the early phases of palatalization in Attic follow those of Ionic 
(both dialects having, e.g., τόσος [tdsos] ‘so much’, against Boeotian τόττος [téttlos], 
all from *[t6t-jos]), but the dialect subsequently fell into line with Boeotian (Ionic 
having, e.g., φυλάσσω [p"ylasso:] ‘I guard’, against Attic/Boeotian φυλάττω [p"ylatto:]/ 
[p'ulatt’o:], all from *[p*uldk’-jo:], as noted). The most likely explanation is that 
western Attica, separated by high mountains from the eastern areas, came under 
Boeotian influence in the post-Mycenaean period some time after Ionic, including at 
least eastern Attica in its developmental domain, had begun to evolve as a distinct 
variety. The subsequent political unification of Attica would then have produced the 
‘mixed’ dialect of the classical period, a dialect of broadly Ionic type, but with a 
number of strikingly discordant features vis-a-vis the Ionic norm. The use of -tT- [tt] 
forms then extended in part to the Ionic dialects of the neighbouring island of Boeotia. 

Interestingly, Attic-Ionic also shares a number of innovations with Peloponnesian 
Doric to the exclusion of both Arcado-Cypriot and North-West Greek. The preposition 

v [en], for example, was used originally both locatively with the dative (= ‘in’) and 
allatively with the accusative (= ‘into’), an archaism preserved in both Arcadian and 
North-West Greek. In Attic-Ionic and Peloponnesian Doric, however, a final [s] was 
added when the preposition was used allatively, giving originally évs [ens], but subse- 
quently forms such as ἐς [es] and cis [e:s] through simplification of the cluster and 
compensatory lengthening (cf. note 3 above: és [es] and εἰς [e:s] were originally pre- 
consonantal and prevocalic contextual variants, with different dialects then making 
different choices). Thus both East Greek and West Greek seem to have been divided 
in the early post-Mycenaean period into more conservative and more innovative 
members, i.e. Arcado-Cypriot (conservative) vs. Attic-Ionic (innovative) on the one 
hand, and North-West Greek (conservative) vs. Peloponnesian Doric (innovative) on 
the other. Beginning with Risch (1955), this has been widely interpreted as evidence 
for a brief but intense period of parallel development on the part of the innovative 
dialects, perhaps originating in southern Boeotia and northern parts of Attica as 
Dorians, making their way to the Peloponnese, passed through and/or settled in for- 
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merly East Greek-speaking lands. These innovations clearly cut across the earlier and 
more general East-West division, thus making Attic-Ionic and Peloponnesian Doric 
somewhat ‘mixed’ varieties. Subsequently, however, particularly with the advent of 
colonization, the two groups seem to have resumed their largely separate courses of 
development. 

The Aeolic dialects are also now commonly regarded as being largely post- 
Mycenaean developments (Garcia-Ramén (1975), critically reviewed by Ruijgh 
(1978a); see also now Brixhe (2006) and Vottéro (2006)), being originally only weakly 
differentiated from (North-)West Greek in the Bronze Age. One possibility, taking a 
strongly areal rather than a genetic approach to dialect development, is that Aeolic 
formed a kind of bridge between southern ‘East’ Greek and northern ‘West’ Greek at 
that time, since there is evidence that proto-Aeolic had already incorporated a number 
of East Greek features into its otherwise broadly West Greek make-up: e.g. ΤΡ] verb 
inflection -μεν [-men] in place of West Greek -μες [-mes], and East Greek vocalism in 
forms such as ἱερός [hierdés] ‘holy’, Ἄρτεμις [artemis] ‘Artemis’ vs. West Greek ἱαρός 
[hiards], "Aptapts [artamis]. Many distinctively Aeolic features, however, can be shown 
to be innovations dating from the early post-Mycenaean era. A crucial example is the 
common, though by no means universal, development before front vowels of labial 
reflexes of the labio-velar series *k”, *g”, *g”” (still preserved in Mycenaean, albeit 
with de-voicing of the voiced aspirate, as noted). All later non-Aeolic dialects, by 
contrast, consistently show dental reflexes. Thus while Mycenaean has both -ge [k“e] 
‘and’ and qe-to-ro- [k“etro-| ‘four-’ (in compounds), and all later dialects have te [te] 
‘and’, Boeotian has réttapes [péttares] and Thessalian πετρο- [petro-] ‘four-’, beside 
Attic τέτταρες [téttares]. 

The Aeolic-speaking areas of the mainland must once have been contiguous, and 
probably extended further west and south than in the classical period, by which time 
Thessalian was geographically separated from Boeotian by North-West Greek, and the 
dialects of both western Thessaly and Boeotia show clear signs of relatively recent 
North-West Greek influence. In western Thessaly, for example, the genitive singular 
of the second declension ends in -Ὁ [-o:] (later τοῦ [-u:]), the regular formation in North- 
West Greek, and distinct from the eastern suffix -o1 [-oi]: both these forms < earlier 
τοῖο [-ojo], by loss of [j] + contraction, and apocopation, respectively. Similarly in 
Boeotia, we begin to find the substitution of the typically West Greek velar suffix 
-Ea- [-ksa-] for ‘true’ Boeotian -ττα- [-tt'a] in the aorist (past perfective) stem of verbs 
with an original stem-final dental, e.g. ἐκομιξάμεθα [ekomiksd-meta] for ἐκομιττάμεθα 
[ekomitt/4-met*a] (< *[ekomit'-s4-met"a]), ‘we carried away’, the extension of the velar 
being based on the existence of presents in -Cw [-zdo:] from both dental (*[-d+jo:]) and 
velar (*[-g+jo:]) stems, with subsequent paradigmatic confusion. Unsurprisingly, it is 
the dialect of eastern Thessaly, relatively insulated from the surrounding North-West 
Greek, that best preserves its distinctively Aeolic look. 

Within this overall approach, Lesbian represents the dialect of colonists from 
Thessaly who made their way across the Aegean around 1000 Bc and whose speech 
subsequently underwent a period of development under the influence of the neighbour- 
ing Ionic dialects (albeit with influence also in the other direction), producing yet 
another mixed variety, but this time with a heavily East Greek component. Particularly 
significant in this connection is the Lesbian infinitive of athematic verbs (i.e. those in 
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which inflectional endings are added directly to the root without the thematic or stem- 
forming vowel [e/o], contrast éo-uev [éz-men] ‘we are’ with Te{0-o-+1ev [peit"-o-men|] 
‘we persuade’). This has the suffix -wevat [-menai], which seems to reflect the influence 
of East Greek -vat [-nai] on the original West Greek/Aeolic -ev [-men].° 

This brief and necessarily selective overview is intended to do no more than supply 
the background against which to present the later history of the Greek language. The 
prehistory and early history of Greek remain highly contested fields of inquiry, and 
many scholars would certainly wish to challenge aspects of the account which has been 
presented here, for example by insisting on a greater degree of dialect differentiation 
in the Bronze Age than has been allowed for and by further downplaying attempts at 
a genetic classification in favour of a model based primarily on areal development. No 
view is wholly unproblematical, however, since all are necessarily based on what 
remains a very limited foundation of factual knowledge and on particular selections 
and interpretations of isoglosses. 


1.4 Some Examples 


1.4.1 Some basic dialect characteristics 


It remains to illustrate something of the diversity of Greek in the classical period by 
summarizing some of the most important dialect characteristics and considering a few 
short extracts from dialect inscriptions (for which see now Colvin (2007) alongside 
Buck (1955)). We may begin with the fundamental contrast between East Greek and 
West Greek. In each item of (8) below the typically East Greek characteristic is given 
first, followed by its West Greek equivalent, though we should note that specific evi- 
dence is sometimes lacking for particular dialects and that there are localized excep- 
tions. Furthermore, while the Aeolic dialects tend generally to follow West Greek in 
their retention of inherited/archaic characteristics, they do not show many of the more 
typical West Greek, particularly Peloponnesian Doric, innovations, or even consistently 
make the same choices as West Greek from among sets of inherited options. This is 
only to be expected in view of what has been said above about the relative conservatism 
of North-West Greek (the subgroup geographically closest to the Aeolic homeland) 
beside Peloponnesian Doric, the probably mixed character of Aeolic even in the Bronze 
Age (involving some infiltration of East Greek features from the south), its strongly 
independent development during the Dark Age, and the susceptibility of the historical 
dialects to the influence of neighbouring varieties thereafter (North-West Greek for 
Thessalian and Boeotian, Ionic for Lesbian). Some specifically Aeolic characteristics 
are therefore appended, as (8}): 


(8) (a) Assibilation vs. non-assibilation of original [ti] in the key diagnostic envi- 
ronments listed in the discussion preceding (7) above. 
Thessalian and Boeotian retain the inherited forms as in West Greek, 
while Lesbian has been influenced by East Greek. 
(Ὁ) The expected aorists (perfectives) in -oa- [-sa-] for verbs in -Cw [-zdo:] 
with non-velar stems, vs. aorists in -ξα- [-ksa-] quite generally for this 
class, extended from the velar stems where they originate. 
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There is some later spread of the West Greek forms into Boeotian, 

Thessalian and even East Greek Arcadian, but this is not attested in 
Lesbian, whose speakers must have migrated before this development 
took place on the mainland. 
The masculine and feminine plural of the definite article in oi, at [hoi, hai] 
or ol, αἰ [oi, ai] (by analogy with the singular forms ὁ, ἁλὴ [ho, ha:/he:] or 
ὁ, ἀ ὴ [o, a:/e:]), vs. Tol, ταί [tof, tai]. Cretan is a major exception, perhaps 
because of Mycenaean/East Greek substrate influence (Brixhe (1991)). 

Thessalian and Boeotian retain the inherited forms as in West Greek, 
while Lesbian has again been influenced by East Greek. 
1pl ending in -μὲεν [-men], originally the secondary/past ending, vs. τμες 
[-mes], originally the primary/non-past ending. 

Aeolic here follows East Greek, this being a feature that was probably 

adopted from the south during the Mycenaean period. 
Future forms in unaccented -ow [-so:] vs. -σέω [-séo:] or, by contraction, 
-σῶ [-s6:]. The latter are characteristic of Peloponnesian Doric but poorly 
attested for North-West Greek (Delphian only). They are clearly innova- 
tive, perhaps representing a blend of the standard type with forms derived, 
through the usual loss of [s], from stems in liquids and nasals originally 
followed by an IE ‘laryngeal’ consonant that surfaced in Greek as [e], as 
in βαλέωϊ βαλῶ [baléo:/balé6:] ‘I will throw’, < Ῥβαλέ-σω [baléso:]). 

Aeolic retains the inherited formation. 

Athematic infinitives in -vat [-nai] (e.g. εἶναι [é:nai] ‘to be’ < *[és-nai], vs. 
-μεν [-men] (e.g. ἔμμεν [émmen] < *[és-men]). 

Thessalian and Boeotian follow West Greek, though Lesbian -jevat 
[-menai] has apparently been modified by contact with East Greek. 
Dialectically diagnostic conditional/modal elements: 

(i) conditional conjunction εἰ [e:] ‘if?, vs. αἱ [ai]. 
The latter is also general Aeolic. 
(ii) modal (conditional/generic) particle dv [an] (in Attic-Ionic and 
Arcadian, though not Cypriot, which has κε [ke]) vs. ka [ka:]. 
The latter is also Boeotian; Thessalian and Lesbian also have κε 
[ke], presumably the original Aeolic form. 
(iti) the word order édv/iv tis [ed:n/é:n tis] < εἰ ἄν tis [e: an tis] ‘if 
ever anyone’ vs. αἵ τίς ka [af tis ka:] ‘if anyone ever’. 
This order is not normal Aeolic, cf. Boeotian ἡ (δέ) κά τις 
[e: (dé) ka: tis|/Lesbian al κέ τις [ai ké tis] ‘if (and) ever anyone’, 
but it does appear occasionally in Boeotian documents, under 
North-West Greek influence. 
Adverbs τότε [τότε] ‘then’, πότε [péte] ‘when?’, ὅτε [héte] ‘when’, vs. τόκα 
[toka], πόκα [p6ka], ὅκα [hdka]. 

The latter are also Boeotian, but Lesbian has τότα [t6éta] etc., with the 
same ending as in Attic εἶτα [ξ:ταμἔπειτα [épe:ta] ‘then’, in contrast 
with Ionic cite(v) [é:te(n)]/étette(v) [épeite(n)]. Boeotian shows North- 
West Greek influence, with Lesbian perhaps retaining the original Aeolic 
forms. 
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(i) Some dialectally diagnostic words or forms of words: 
(i) ἐ)θέλω [(e)thélo:] ‘want, wish’ vs. λείωϊέω [lé:0:/léo:]. 
The latter is not Aeolic. 

(ii) BotAopat/BdAopat[bti:lomai/bélomai] ‘will, wish’, with the o-grade 
oftheroot *gwe/ol(s)-,vs. δήλομαι δείλομαι [dé:lomai/dé:lomai] 
with the e-grade. 

Here Thessalian βέλλομαι [béllomai] and Boeotian βείλομαι 
[bé:lomai] follow West Greek, while Lesbian βόλλομαι [bdllo- 
mai] has again been influenced by East Greek. 

(j) Aeolic also has a number of characteristic innovations of its own, includ- 
ing: labial reflexes of labio-velars before front vowels (e.g. Lesbian/ 
Thessalian πέμπε [pémpe|] ‘five’ for the usual πέντε [pénte]); active perfect 
participles in -wv/-ovtos [-o:n]/[-ontos] rather than -ws/-otos [-o:s]/[-otos], 
e.g. Lesbian κατεληλύθων [katele:lit'o:n] ‘having returned’; dative plurals 
of consonant-stems in -eoou [-essi] (e.g. πόδεσσι [pddessi] ‘feet’, rather 
than -σι [-si], cf. ποί(σ)σί [po(s)si]). 

Lesbian and Thessalian also share the athematic (-μι [-mi]) inflection 
of contract verbs, i.e. those with stem-final [-a/a:(e:), -e/e:, -o/o:] (e.g. 
Thessalian evepyeté-s [euergeté-s] ‘benefiting (nom sg)’, with participial 
-(v)s [-(n)s] added directly to the stem-vowel just as in Attic athematic 
verbs, cf. τιθείς [tithé:s] < ἔτιθε-νς [tithe-ns]), and assimilation in clusters 
of [l, 5 πὶ, n] + [j] or original (and non-final) [s], leading to double liquids/ 
nasals, as opposed to cluster simplification followed by compensatory 
lengthening (e.g. Lesbian κρίννω [krinno:] ‘I judge’, rather than Attic κρίνω 
[kri:no:], < *«ptv-jw [krin-jo:]).° Boeotian and Thessalian share the exten- 
sion of athematic -ev [-men] to thematic infinitives (e.g. Boeotian φερέμεν 
[p*eré-men] ‘to carry’, rather than φέρειν [p"erén] etc). 


Some brief examples of West Greek (both Peloponnesian Doric and North-West 
Greek), Aeolic, and East Greek (Arcadian, Ionic and Attic) are presented below, with 
a short commentary on each. We should first note, however, that punctuation in the 
transcriptions of epigraphic texts is mostly editorial and written accentuation a matter 
of convention. In reality we know almost nothing about the accentuation of dialects 
other than Attic-Ionic (see Probert (2006) for a thorough discussion), and it might 
therefore be better to omit written accents altogether. We are, none the less, informed 
by later grammarians that the accentuation of Lesbian was ‘recessive’, i.e. that the 
accent fell as far from the end of a word as the rules permit. Texts in Lesbian dialect 
are therefore conventionally accented in this way. But in so far as Greek grammarians 
focused their attention exclusively on literary texts, we might reasonably wonder 
whether recessive accentuation was a more general property of Aeolic (there being no 
surviving literature in Thessalian, and only the most minimal attestation of literary 
Boeotian). 

Both here and in subsequent chapters, [ ] enclose restorations of illegible or damaged 
letters, { } superfluous letters inscribed in error, ( ) editorially corrected letters or expan- 
sions of abbreviations, and < > letters mistakenly omitted. Other points to note include 
the following: where the sound [w] was retained, it is written with the letter digamma 
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F; iotas later written subscript, as in dative singulars etc., here appear adscript; most 
local alphabets prior to the standardization of the Ionic version did not distinguish 
long e- or o-vowels from the corresponding short ones, the letters E/e and O/o denot- 
ing both, so long e- and o-vowels that do not carry a circumflex accent (itself a marker 
of length) are indicated here with a macron above: €, Ὁ. 

The notion of ‘long’ e- and o-vowels, however, requires some further comment. In 
some dialects short e- and o-vowels were closer in articulation than their long coun- 
terparts (whether generally, as in Attic and Ionic, or in certain environments only, for 
which see below), while in other dialects they had the same quality. Furthermore, 
though many long e- and o-vowels were inherited, others arose secondarily from con- 
traction and compensatory lengthening. According to dialect, therefore, these processes 
could lead to long vowels that were closer in articulation than the inherited ones (in 
that they retained the quality of the affected short vowels), or to long vowels that 
corresponded with these. Once the Ionic alphabet was standardized, in the early 4th 
century BC, those dialects in which the new and inherited long vowels fully corre- 
sponded used H for all long e-vowels and Q for all long o-vowels, while those in which 
they differed in quality, whether generally or in part, used these two symbols for more 
open long vowels and EI and OY for closer ones, a usage made possible by the fact 
that the diphthongs which these digraphs once represented had earlier been monoph- 
thongized to a close [e:] and a close [o:] respectively (the latter then raising further to 
[u:]). Prior to this, however, E and O were used in most areas for all long e- and 
o-vowels, whatever their quality (as noted). 

The dialects that regularly use only H and Q from the 4th century onwards are 
Arcadian, Lesbian, and a subset of West Greek including Laconian, Heraclean and 
Cretan, though earlier Cretan evidence suggests that there was once a qualitative dif- 
ference, subsequently lost, between the long vowels resulting from contraction (closer) 
and those arising from compensatory lengthening (more open). In some other West 
Greek dialects (e.g. Theran, Cyrenaean, Rhodian and Coan) this difference appears to 
have persisted longer, with contraction again leading quite generally to a closer articu- 
lation than lengthening (though once again there is a tendency for this distinction to 
be lost over time in some areas). Boeotian and Thessalian are potentially misleading 
here, in that all long e-vowels in both dialects, along with all long o-vowels in 
Thessalian, had been raised in articulation before the introduction of the Ionic alphabet 
and these are therefore standardly noted from the 4th century onwards with EI and 
OY. Accordingly, these dialects belong properly with Arcadian, Lesbian etc. 

Note finally that the letter H/y was originally used to mark word-initial aspiration, 
and in this function is transcribed below as H/h. Since such aspiration was lost very 
early in the eastern Ionic-speaking area, the letter was recycled, being used first to 
denote the new, very open, long e-vowel [z:] deriving from original long [a:] (a highly 
characteristic Attic-Ionic sound change) and then to represent the inherited long 
e-vowel [e:] too, once these two sounds had merged. The use of H to represent open 
long e-vowels spread quite early to the central Ionic-speaking area and also to the 
Doric-speaking islands of the southern Aegean, where it doubled up both as the marker 
of aspiration and as a symbol for open long e-vowels (though in Crete, where word- 
initial aspiration was also lost early, it was naturally used only for the latter). It was 
eventually generalized as a means of denoting open long e-vowels [e:] with the stand- 
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ardization of the Ionic alphabet. We may also note in passing that the rough and 
smooth breathings of the version of the Ionic alphabet used here are in origin graphic 
reductions of the left- and right-hand ‘halves’ of H respectively. 

In view of the considerable additional variation in archaic local alphabets beyond 
what has already been discussed (especially in the notation of the voiceless aspirates 
and of [ps, ks]), and given the many remaining uncertainties of interpretation in a 
range of specific cases, no attempt will be made here to offer a systematic phonetic 
transcription, though each text is accompanied by a word-for-word gloss and a free 
translation. 


1.4.2 West Greek 
(a) Laconian (Sparta, Peloponnesian Doric) 


IG V.1.123, Sth century Bc. Record of the victories of Damonon and his son. 


Δαμόνδν ἀνέθεκε ᾿Αθαναίαίι] Πολιάχδι 


Damonon dedicated to-Athana  Poliachos 


νικάπας ταυτᾶ hat οὐδὲς πέποκα τῶν νῦν. 

having-won thus as no-one ever-yet of-those now. 
τάδε ἐνίκαπε Δαμίόνον] ToL αὐτὸ τεθρίππδιι!] αὐτὸς ἀνιοχίον: ἐν 
In-these won Damonon with-the _ his 4-horse-chariot himself driving; in 
Γαιξόχο τετράκι-ν καὶ ᾿Αθάναια τετίράκιν!] KéAevhbvia 
Earthshaker’s(-games) 4-times and (games-)of-Athana 4-times and-Eleusinian(-games) 
teltpdkiv.] καὶ Ποποίδαια Δαμόνσίν!] ἐνίκε Ηέλει, καὶ ho κέλίεξ 
4-times and (games-)of-Pohoidan Damonon won _ at-Helos, and the courser 
hala, αὐτὸς ἀνιοχίσν évhéBdhais Πίπποις Πεπτάκιν ἐκ τᾶν αὐτὸ 
at-the-same-time, himself driving with-young mares 7-times out-of the — his 
Πίππον κἐκ τὸ αὐϊτὸ [hind] ... 
mares and-out-of the his stallion. 


‘Damonon made this dedication to Athana (Athene) Poliachos, having won victories in 
such a way as no man alive today has ever done before. Damonon was victorious in the 
following contests with his own four-horse chariot, himself holding the reins: in the games 
of the Earthshaker (Poseidon) four times and the games of Athana four times and the 
Eleusinian games four times. And Damonon won the games of Pohoidan (Poseidon) at 
Helos seven times, and his courser on the same occasions, himself holding the reins, with 


> 


fillies from his own mares and by his own stallion. ... 


Characteristic of all non-Attic-Ionic dialects is the retention of original long [a:] (as in 
vikdhas [ni:ka:ha:s] ‘having won’ beside Attic νικήσας [ni:ké:sa:s] etc.) and, where 
contraction occurs, the development of [a:] + an o-vowel to [a:] rather than [o:] (as in 
τᾶν [ta:n] ‘the (fem gen pl)’ beside Attic τῶν [t6:n], both < τάων [té:o:n]. We may also 
note here the typically West Greek -toxa [-poka] (cf. (8h)) alongside specifically 
Laconian features such as the use of -κιν [-kin] as the suffix for numeral adverbs (e.g. 
Πεπτάκιν [heptakin] ‘seven times’ beside Attic ἑπτάκις [heptakis]) and the general 
weakening of intervocalic [s] to [ἢ] (as in évikahe [eni:ka:he] ‘he won’ beside Attic 
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ἐνίκησε [eni:ke:se] etc.). Such a change had occurred generally in Greek during the 
Bronze Age, but in many cases the sound was restored analogically on the basis of 
parallel forms in which the [s] occurred after a consonant (see (1c)): the weakening 
here is a later local development, beginning in the Sth century. On the basis of make- 
shift Athenian spellings with Σ of the sound in Laconian words that is elsewhere spelled 
with 0, it also seems likely that © already represented the fricative [8] in Laconian (so 
σιός [8ids] = θεός [theds] ‘god/goddess’). As we shall see in subsequent chapters, frica- 
tivization of all three voiceless aspirated plosives eventually took place everywhere, 
and it is therefore conceivable that the process was already complete in Laconian. In 
any case, this example shows clearly that we should not imagine that local orthogra- 
phies were routinely adapted to reflect sound change: thus spellings with Σ appear in 
Laconian inscriptions only after the universal adoption of the Ionic alphabet in which 
Θ still represented [1]. It also follows that the changes in question may also have been 
taking place in other areas at this time. Similar problems of orthographic conservatism 
arise in connection with major changes in the vowel system, as discussed briefly below 
in connection with Boeotian and at length in later chapters. 


(b) Cretan (Gortyn, Peloponnesian Doric) 


GDI 4991, mid-5th century Bc. The Gortyn law code; disputes over the ownership of 
slaves. 


Θιοί. ds Kk ἐλευθέροι E δόλσι μέλλει ἀνπιμσλὲᾶν, TPO δίκας μὲ ἄγεν. 


Gods. Who ever for-free-man or for-slave be-about to-bring-suit, before trial ποῖ seize (inf). 


αἱ ἰδέϊ κ΄ ἄγει καταδικακσάτο τὸ ἐλευθέρο δέκα στατέρανς, 

if but ever he-seize let-him-condemn {in-case-)of-the free-man 10 staters, 

τὸ δόλο πέντε, ὄτι ἄγει, καὶ δικακσάτο λαγάσαι ἐν ταῖς τρισὶ 
of-the slave 5, because he-seizes, and let-him-decree release (inf) in the 3 
ἀμέραις. al 6é] κα μὲ ἰλαγϊάσει, καταδικαδδέτο τὸ μὲν ἐλευθέρα 
days. If but ever not he-release, let-him-condemn (in-case-)of-the EMP free-man 
otatépa, τὸ δόλο ἰδαϊρκνὰν τᾶς ἀμέρας βεκάστας, πρίν κα λαγάσει" 
a-stater, of-the slave drachma  (during-)the day each, until ever he-release; 
τὸ δὲ κρόνο τὸν διίκίαστὰν ὀμνύντα κρίνεν. 

(in respect-)of-the and time the judge under-oath decide(inf). ... 


‘Gods. Whoever is about to bring suit with regard to a free man or a slave shall not make 
seizure before the trial. If he makes seizure, he (the judge) shall condemn him to a fine of 
ten staters in the case of a free man, five in the case of a slave, because he seizes him, and 
shall decree that he release him within three days. But if he does not release him, in the 
case of a free man he (the judge) shall condemn him to a fine of a stater, in the case of a 
slave a drachma, for each day until he releases him; and as to the time the judge shall 
decide under oath. ...’ 


Typical West Greek features here include aorist stems in [-ks-] from non-velar roots 
(e.g. καταδικα-κσά-το [katadikaksAato:] ‘let him condemn’ beside Attic καταδικα-σά-τω 
[katadikasato:], cf. (8b)) and the forms ai and «a [ai, ka:] ‘if, ever’ (see (8g)). Note 
that the archaic alphabet used on Crete at this time did not distinguish voiceless 
[p, k] from aspirated [p', k*], employing only IT and K (cf. ἀνπι- [amp'i-], δαρκνάν 
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[dark"na:n] ‘drachma (acc)’). Some regular Cretan characteristics include psilosis (loss 
of initial aspiration, as in ds [os] ‘who’ beside Attic ὅς [hos]), assimilation of [zd] to 
[dd] (as ἰη καταδικαδδέτο [katadikaddétto:] ‘let him condemn’ beside Attic καταδικαζέτω 
[katdikazdéto:]), short-vowel aorist/perfective subjunctives (as originally in this athe- 
matic formation, and guaranteed for Cretan by later spellings: contrast λαγά-σει 
[lagase:] ‘s/he should release’ with corresponding Attic forms modelled on the long- 
vowel thematic subjunctives of the present/imperfective stem), and thematic infinitives 
in -ev [-en| (cf. κρίνεν [kri:nen] ‘to judge’ beside Attic κρίνειν [kri:ne:n]). None of these 
features, however, is exclusively Cretan or even exclusively West Greek. 


(c) Elean (Olympia, North-West Greek) 


GDI 1152, early 6th century Bc. The immunity of Patrias. 


"A Fodtpa toip ξαλείοις. Πατρίαν Sappév καὶ γενεὰν καὶ 
The decree ἰογῖμῃε Eleans. Patrias —_ have-legal-protection (inf) and family and 
ταὐτό. At ζέ τίς κατιαραύσειε, Fapper, dp Βαλείσ. 
the-(property-)of-him. If but someone bring-charge,  stand-trial (inf), as (against-)Elean. 
αἱ ζὲ μέπιθεϊαν τὰ ζίκαια ὃρ μέγιστον τέλος ἔχοι καὶ τοὶ 

If but not-should-apply the rights who highest office should-hold and the 
βασιλᾶες, ζέκα μναῖς κα ἀποτίνοι ξέκαστος τὸν μέπιποεόντον καθυταὶς 
basilaes, 10 minas should pay each of-the not-applying dedicated 
Tol Zi Ὀλυνπίοι: ἐπενπῦι ζὲ κ' Ἐλλανοζίκας καὶ τἄλλα ζίκαια 
to-the Zeus Olympian; take-care-of and should Hellanodikas and_ the-other rights 
ἐπενπέτο ad ζαμιοργία᾽ ... 

let-take-care-of the board-of-damiourgoi; ... 


‘The decree of the Eleans. Patrias shall have legal protection along with his family and 
his property. And if anyone brings a charge, that man is to stand trial as [he would if he 
brought a charge] against an Elean. And if whoever should hold the highest office and 
the basilaes (magistrates) should not apply his rights, each of those who fail to do so 
should pay ten minas dedicated to Olympian Zeus, and the Hellanodikas (chief judge with 
jurisdiction at the Olympic games) should take care of this, and let the board of dami- 
ourgoi (magistrates) take care of his other rights; ...’ 


The interpretation of this text remains uncertain in several respects. Some take 
πατριάν [patria:n] (differently accented) to be a common noun meaning ‘clan’ rather 
than a proper name and the subject of the first sentence to be unspecified accused 
people who are to enjoy security in respect of ‘clan, family and property’. The target 
of the charge in the second sentence must then be an accused’s ‘clan, family and prop- 
erty’, but this raises difficulties for the interpretation of the following elliptical clause, 
which apparently states that such an accuser shall stand trial ‘as in a case against an 
Elean’. Are the accused and his clan and family not likely to be Eleans themselves? 
The alternative, adopted here, is to take Patrias to be a foreigner who is given 
legal protection on the same basis as an Elean (cf. Koerner (1981: 190-4), Colvin 
(2007: 168)). 
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Once again West Greek features are in evidence, most obviously the conditional con- 
junction ai [ai] (cf. (8g)) and the plural article τοί [toi] (cf. (8c)), along with the a-vocal- 
ism in ἰαρός [iarés] ‘sacred’ beside Attic ἱερός [hierés], as inkat-ap-atvoe te [kat-iar-atiseie] 
‘s/he should imprecate/accuse’ beside Attic καθιερεύσειε [kat’-ier-euiseie]. Specifically 
North-West Greek is the shift of [e] > [a] before [τ] seen in Fdppev [warre:n] ‘to stand 
trial’ beside (F)éppw [(w)érro:] elsewhere (this latter normally with the non-technical 
meaning of ‘go away/go to ruin’). Characteristically Elean are the use of the optative 
with κα [ka:] to frame an injunction (e.g. κα ἀποτίνοι [ka: apoti:noi] ‘s/he should pay 
back’) and of the bare optative in generic relative clauses rather than the subjunctive 
with the generic/conditional particle (e.g. dp... τέλος ἔχοι [or ... télos ἔχοι] ‘whoever 
holds office’.’ Note too the psilosis, some apocopation of prepositions, shortening of 
final long diphthongs as in dative toi [toi] ‘to-the’ beside Attic τῶι [t6:i], the shift of 
[e:] > [a:], as in Εαλείοις [wa:lefois] ‘for-Eleans’, and of [e] > [a] after as well as before [τ], 
as in κατιαραύσειε [kat-iarati-seie], and partial rhotacism of final [s] > [τ], as in Totp 
[toir] beside Attic τοῖς [tois]; in later inscriptions the r-spellings become uniform, though 
s-spellings remained in use earlier, as here, with the r-spellings originally typical of pho- 
nologically weak forms such as (clitic) articles and pronouns. We may note too the 
diphthongal product of compensatory lengthening in final syllables originally ending in 
[ns], as in accusative feminine plural κατθθυταίς [kat-@utais] ‘dedicated’ beside Attic 
kata-Outds [katatyta:s], both from an original *[kata-thutans]. The spelling with Z of 
what elsewhere would be represented by A, as in ζέ for δέ [de], ζίκαια for δίκαια [dikaia] 
etc., probably represents the early fricativization of [d] > [6] (cf. Méndez Dosuna (1991): 
Z was free to be redeployed in Elean because it was no longer required to represent [dz, 
zd], which had earlier assimilated to [dd] and then simplified initially to [d]). As we shall 
see in later chapters, the three voiced plosives were eventually fricativized everywhere, 
and this may already have been the case in Elean despite the absence of parallel ortho- 
graphic evidence for [b, g]. We should also remember that changes that are directly or 
indirectly attested graphically in certain localities in a given period may already have 
taken place more widely, but without any corresponding orthographic clues. 


(d) Phocian (Delphi, North-West Greek) 


CID 1.3, first half of Sth century Bc. Prohibition of the removal of sacred wine. 


tov Folvov μὲ ddpev ἐς τοῦ δρόμου: al δέ κα dpe, hidaédoto τὸν 
The wine ποῖ take(inf) out-of the racecourse; if but ever one-take, let-him-propitiate the 
θεὸν hor κα Kepalétal, Kal μεταθυσάτο KATOTELOGTO πέντε 

god for-whom ever it-be-mixed, and let-him-sacrifice-in-lieu and-pay-back 5 

δραχμάς: τούτου δὲ TOL καταγορέσαντι TO Πέμισσον. 

drachmas; of-this and to-the accuser the half. 


‘People should not remove the wine from the racecourse; if someone does remove it, let 
him propitiate the god for whom it is mixed, and let him offer a sacrifice in place of it 
and pay back five drachmas; and half of this is to go to the accuser.’ 


Though found in a wall dated to the late 4th century the language here generally has 
an older appearance, though some ‘modern’ spellings (e.g. τοῦ for -6 as the genitive 
singular in τοῦ δρόμου [to: drémo:] ‘the racecourse’) suggest we may actually be 
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dealing with a later copy of an older inscription. Note once again the characteristic 
West Greek conditional conjunction ai [ai] and particle κα [ka:] (8g), and the aorist 
stem in [-ks-] from a non-velar root in hiAaé-dortd [hilaks-dst"o:] (8b). This last form 
also shows one of the typical North-West Greek ΣΤ spellings discussed in note 7 for 
Elean, and may once again provide indirect evidence for a fricative pronunciation of 
the voiceless aspirates in other contexts. There is also the North-West Greek shift of 
[e] > [a] before [τ] in φάρεν [faren] ‘to carry’ beside Attic φέρειν [p*ére:n]. The short 
vowel form of the infinitive ending is not, however, the norm in North-West Greek, 
though it is characteristic of Phocian specifically, along with the o-stem form of the 
word for ‘half’, πέμισσον [hé:misson], beside Attic ἥμισυ [hé:misy] (though neither 
of these features is exclusively Phocian). The preposition ἐξ [eks] ‘out of’ usually 
appears as ἐκ [ek] before consonants, but in some dialects, as here, the cluster simpli- 
fied to éas/és [ess/es] in this environment. 


1.4.3 Aeolic 
(a) Boeotian (Thebes) 


IG VII.2418, mid-4th century Bc. List of contributions for the Sacred War beginning 
355 ΒΟ. 


[rou xpetluata συνεβίάλονθο ἐν τὸν πόλεμον τὸν] ἐποϊλέμιον] Βοιωτοὶ 
These money contributed τὸ the war which fought Boeotians 
πείρὶ TG tap τῶ ἐμ Beddois Tht τὼς ἀσεβίοντας τὸ ἱαρὸϊν TA 
about the temple the in Delphi against those defiling the temple of-the 
᾿Απόλλωνος TO ΠΙουθίω. ᾿Αριστίωνος ἄρχοντος: ᾿Αλυζῆοι ..." 

Apollo the Pythian.  Aristion being-archon; Alyzaioi ...; 

πρισγξες Χάροψ Δάδωνος, 'Ἄριστο ...: ᾿Ανακτοριξες τριάκοντα μνᾶς" 
elders Charops (son-)of-Dadon, Aristo- ...; Anaktorieis 30 minas; 


πριϊσγξες] ... Φόρμω, "Apkos Τερξος. ... 
elders ἕν (son-)of Phormos, Arkos  (son-)of-Tereus. 


‘The following contributed money to the war fought by the Boeotians for the temple at 
Delphi against those committing sacrilege against the temple of Pythian Apollo. In the 
archonship (magistracy) of Aristion: the people of Alyzia ...; the elders Charops son of 
Dadon, Aristo- ...; the people of Anaktorion 30 minas; the elders ... son of Phormos, 
Arkos son of Tereus ...’ 


The most distinctively Aeolic feature here is the labial reflex of an original labio-velar 
before the front vowel in Βελφοῖς [belp*ois] ‘Delphi (dat)’ beside Attic Δελφοῖς [del- 
pois], both < *g”elbh- ‘womb’ (cf. (8j)). But mainland Aeolic, as noted, often agrees 
with North-West Greek, whether as a reflex of its early history or as the result of later 
convergence. The use of the preposition év [en] with the accusative to mean ‘to/into’ 
(ἐν τὸν πόλεμον [en ton pélemon] ‘to/for the war’) is clearly an archaism shared by 
these two groups (as well as by Arcadian and Cypriot), while the form ἱαρόν [hiarén] 
‘temple’, with a-vocalism, is common to mainland Aeolic and West Greek in general. 
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Some typical Boeotian features are reflected in the orthographic system, which dis- 
plays an unusal degree of adaptation to sound change over time. In particular, Boeotian 
provides early graphic evidence of major changes in the vowel system that eventually 
became universal. By the mid-4th century, for example, standard Boeotian spellings, 
in which I [i:], EI [e:] and H [e:] are used where EI [e:], H [e:] and AI [ai] would 
normally be expected, show that [e:] (<[ei]) and [e:] (all original and secondary 
long e-vowels) had been raised to [i:] and [e:] respectively, while the diphthong 
[ai] had been monophthongized to [e:]. Examples from this text include πρισγξες 
[pri:zgé:es] ‘elders/ambassadors’ beside Thessalian πρεισβ-εία [pre:zbé:a] ‘rank of elder/ 
embassy’,® χρείματα [k"ré:mata] ‘property/money’ beside Attic χρήματα [k'ré:mata], 
᾿Αλυζῆοι [aluzdé:oi] ‘Alyzaians’ beside Attic ᾿Αλυζαῖοι [alyzdaioi]. As always (see also 
the discussion of fricativization in connection with Laconian and North-West Greek 
above), it is unclear just how much of a pioneer Boeotian truly was in this respect, 
given that other alphabets, most importantly the standardized Ionic alphabet, were 
much more conservative. This complex issue will be addressed in more detail in later 
chapters. Note too the regular raising of [6] > [i] before another vowel, as in ἐπολέμι-ον 
[epolémi-on] ‘they fought’ < ἐπολέμε-ον [epoléme-on], and the characteristic mainland 
Aeolic 3pl ending in συνεβάλονθο [sunebalont*o] ‘they-contributed’, for standard -vto 
[-nto], perhaps with extension of the aspirate from 1pl -μεθα [-met*a] and 2 pl -σθε 
[-st"e]. 


(Ὁ) Thessalian (Matropolis in western Thessaly) 


SEG 36.548, second half of 3rd century Bc. The privileges of the Basaidai clan. 


θιός: τύχαν ἀγαθάν: συνθείκα Βασαίδουν τεῖς εἴντεσσι τοῦν πεττάρουν 
God; good fortune; agreement of-Basaidai for-those being of-the 4 

γενίουν Kal Tas Tayds κοινανείντουν TEV πάντα xpovev, Kal αὐτεῖς 
tribes and in-the taga participating (for-)the all time, both for-themselves 
Kal T&L γενιᾶι τᾶι ἐς τύτουν γινυμέναι. μὰ ἔστου ποδέξαστα πὸτ 

and the offspring the out-of these happening. Not let-it-be to-accept to 


τὰν ἰσοτιμίαν μαδέμινα μαδὲ ταγὰν δοῖν ἔξου τᾶς 
the equality-of-privilege anyone nor taga  they-should-give outside the 
συγγενείας. ... 

clan. ... 


“God; good fortune; agreement for those of the Basaidai belonging to the four tribes and 
participating in perpetuity in the taga (chief magistracy), both for themselves and for the 
offspring issuing from them. It shall not be permitted to accept anyone into equality of 
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privilege nor should they assign the taga outside the clan. ... 


Note once again the Aeolic reflex of an original labio-velar before a front vowel in 
πεττάρουν [pettaru:n] ‘four’, beside Attic τεττάρων [tettaro:n] (with palatalization, cf. 
Latin quattuor for the original sound), and also the typically Aeolic consonant-stem 
dative plural ending in -eoot [-essi] as in εἴντεσσι [é:nt-essi] ‘being (dat pl)’, beside the 
Ionic ἐοῦσι [etisi] < *[eént-si] (cf. (8j)).? The motive for this development appears to 
have been avoidance of the stem allomorphy resulting from the simplification of [-nts-], 
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with the ending itself based on the analogy of the o-stem nominative -ot [-oi] beside 
dative -otot [-oisi], so that the usual dative -σι [-si] was added to the nominative plural 
-€S [-es]. 

Of particular importance here are the Thessalian treatment of both original and 
secondary long e- and o-vowels, which had evidently raised to [e:] and [u:] (spelled ΕἸ 
and OY) respectively, e.g. συνθείκα [sunt*é:ka:] ‘agreement’ (cf. Attic συνθήκη [synt"é:ke:]) 
and Βασαίδουν [basaidu:n] ‘Basaidai (gen pl)’ (cf. Attic BacatSwv [basaido:n]). The form 
of o-stem dative plurals in -ets [-e:s] rather than -ots [-ois], as in τεῖς [té:s], αὐτεῖς 
[auté:s] and, later in the text, τύτεις [tu:te:s], points to the monophthongization and 
subsequent partial loss of lip-rounding attested graphically in this period also for 
Boeotian (i.e. [oi] > [@:] > [e:]); but the final stage appears still to be confined to pho- 
nologically weak articles and pronouns if we compare δοῖν [de:n] ‘they should give’ 
and, later in the inscription, ξενδόκοι [ksendéke:] ‘witnesses (nom)’. Similar changes 
eventually took place everywhere, and in all environments, though with all the usual 
problems of establishing the proper chronology. 

In this particular inscription, however, there are some further unexpected spellings 
in final syllables which have been taken by Chadwick (1993) as evidence of the shift 
from the inherited pitch accent to a stress accent, with an associated loss of vowel 
quality (vowel weakening) in post-tonic unaccented syllables containing short [o], and 
in clitic elements such as articles. Thus τὲν ... χρόνεν (normally spelled τὸν ... χρόνον 
[ton ... k'ronon] ‘(for-)the time’) may well represent [tan...'k"ronon], while the 3p] 
optative form δοῖν [de:n] suggests the complete syncopation of such a vowel (< δοῖεν 
['do:en]). Once again, this shift in the character of the accent eventually occurred 
everywhere in Greek, but as always with many uncertainties about the timing. As we 
shall see in later chapters, the advent of a stress accent was intimately bound up with 
the loss of contrastive distinctions in vowel quantity, though this complication has 
been ignored in the tentative transcriptions offered here. Evidence for such vowel 
weakening, however, remains a peculiarity of Thessalian, at least in native varieties of 
Greek, and indeed of this document. 

Apocopated prepositions and preverbs are the norm in this dialect, e.g. tot [pot] 
for ποτί [poti], and ποδέξαστα [po(d)-'deksastz:] for ποτι-δέξασθαι [poti-déksast*ai], 
where the XT spelling, which is rare and relatively late in Thessalian compared with 
North-West Greek, may once again provide evidence for the fricativization of voiceless 
aspirates in other environments (though this possibility has not been adopted in the 
transcriptions).'° Other oddities remain unexplained, however. The negative μά, appar- 
ently [ma:], for example, is unique to this inscription (elsewhere et [me:] is used in 
Thessalian, as expected), and it is quite uncertain why the root element of the demon- 
strative meaning ‘this’ is written TuT- rather than τουτ- [tu:t-] in the usual way (though 
it implies that the pronunciation of the original diphthong [ou] may have developed 
differently from that of the long o-vowels). See Garcia-Ram6n (1987) for a thorough 
discussion of this text. 


(c) Lesbian (Mytilene) 


IG XII.2.6, soon after 324 Bc. Settlement of disputes between exiles returning under 
an edict of Alexander the Great and the remaining citizens of Mytilene. 
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.. [kal ot βιασίίληες προστιΐθησίθον τῶι κατεληλύθοντι ὡς τέχναν 

. and τῆς basilees let-them-bestow to-the-one having-returned because plot 
τεχναϊμένίω! τῶ ely tat] πόλι πρόσθε ἰἔοντος. αἱ δέ κέ τις τῶν 
plotting the-one in the city previously being. If but ever anyone of-the 
κατεληλυθόνϊτων μὴ ἐμμένη ἐν tats διαλυσί[εσ]σι ταύτίαισι, μὴ 
having-returned ποῖ abide in the resolutions these, ποῖ... 


keCéo8w πὰρ τᾶς πόλιος κτήματος μήδενος μηϊδὲ στειχέτω 


let-him from the city possession any nor __ let-him-walk 

ἐπὶ μῆϊδεν TOL παρεχώρησαν αὕτωι οἱ ἐν τᾶι πόλι πρόϊσθε ἔοντες, 
upon any of-what they-surrendered to-him those in the city previously being, 
ἀλλὰ σ]τείχοντον ἐπὶ ταῦτα τὰ κτήματα οἱ παραχωρήσανίτες αὔτωι 
but —let-them-walk upon these the possessions those having-surrendered to-him 
ἐκ τῶν] ἐν τᾶι πόλι πρόσθε ἐόντων, καὶ οἱ στρόταγοι εἰσίαῦθις 

out-of those in the city previously being, and the strotagoi thereafter 
ἀποφέροϊντον ἐπὶ τὸν ἐν Tat πόλι πρόσθε ἔοντα τὰ κτήματα ... 


let-them-return to the-one in the city previously being the possessions ... 


‘And the basilees (magistrates) shall bestow favour on those who have returned from exile 
on the grounds that those who were previously in the city are contriving deceit. But if any 
of those who have returned from exile does not abide by these resolutions, he shall not 
. any property from the city nor shall he lay claim to anything that those who were 
previously in the city surrendered to him, but of those who were previously in the city 
those who surrendered property to him shall lay claim to this, and the strotagoi (magis- 
trates) shall return the property thereafter to those who were previously in the city. ...’ 


Another important Aeolic feature in evidence here is the perfect participle with 
stem in -ovt- [-ont-], as in the imperfective participle, rather than the usual -οτ- [-ot-], 
so κατεληλύθοντι [katele:lit*-onti] ‘having returned (dat)’ rather than Attic kaTeAnAUO-OTL 
[katele:lyt*-oti] (see (8j)). The conditional particle ke [ke] is regular in both Lesbian 
and Thessalian (Boeotian ka [ka:] is probably a North-West Greek feature), while 
3pl imperatives in -vtov [-nton] (active, cf. στείχοντον [sté:k"o-nton] ‘let them walk 
(upon)/lay claim to’) and -σθον [-st*on] (medio-passive, cf. προστίθη-σθον [prostit*e:st”- 
on| ‘let them add/bestow’) are characteristically Lesbian; Attic has -vtwv [-nto:n] and 
-σθων [-stho:n] respectively. The final -ἰ [i] of long diphthongs started to be lost quite 
early in Lesbian, and from the late 4th century forms with plain long vowels prevail, 
so here ἐμμέν-η [emmén-e:] ‘s/he abide by (subjunctive) beside Attic ἐμμέν-ηι 
[emmén-e:i]. 

An important feature of Lesbian not illustrated here is ‘diphthongal’ compensatory 
lengthening following the simplification of [n] + word-final [s] or, medially, [n] + sec- 
ondary [5] (i.e. resulting from the assibilation of [ti] or the simplification of *[ts] (< 
*[t-j])), as in παῖσα [paisa] ‘all (fem sg)’ beside Attic πᾶσα [pa:sa], both from πάνσα 
[pansa] (<*tdvt-ja [pant-ja]). Since accusative plurals of the first and second declension 
therefore end in -ats [-ais] and -ots [-ois] (< -avs [-ans] and -ovs [-ons]),'’ it follows 
that the dative plurals of these declensions will normally have ‘long’ forms in -atot 
[-aisi] (cf. ταύταισι [tatitaisi] ‘these (dat pl)’) and -οισι [-oisi]); only the article has the 
short forms, though conventionally with a different written accent from the accusative, 
so dative ταῖς [1415] vs. accusative tats [tais] etc. 
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1.4.4 East Greek 
(a) Arcadian (Mantinea) 


IG V.2.262, Sth century Bc. Judgement against those guilty of sacrilege against Athena 
Alea, whose temple had been the scene of a fight. 


[FolbdEaor olde iv ᾿Αλέαν: ... ὀμέοι ἄν χρεστέριον KaKpive ἔ 
Have-been-condemned these τὸ Alea; ων, Whom(ever) ever oracle condemn or 
yvootat κακριθέε τὸν χρξέμάτον, πὲ τοῖς βοικιάται(ς) 
by-judicial-inquiry be-condemned (in-respect-)of-the property, with the house-slaves 
Tas θεὸ évat, Ka βοικίας δάσασσθαι Tas advo ἐάσας. εἰ 

of-the goddess be(inf), and houses  distribute(inf) those above being. Inasmuch-as 
τοῖς Εὐφλεκόσι ἐπὶ tots’ ἐδικάσαμειν), ad τε θεὸς Kas οἱ 
upon-those condemned on __ this-basis we-passed-judgement, the both goddess ἀπά the 
δικασσταὶ, ἀπυπεδομίνίος] τὸν χρεμάτον τὸ λάχος, ἀπεχομίνος Ka 
judges, having-given-away of-the property the share, kept-away in 
τὄρρέντερον γένος éval ἄματα πάντα ἀπὺ tot lepol, ἴλαον eva. 
the-male race be (inf) days 4]]} from the temple, propitious be (inf). 

εἰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πις ἔατοι κὰ τῶννυ, ἰνμεμφὲς eval. ... 


If and other-things someone allows against these-things, blameworthy be(inf). ... 


‘The following have been condemned to pay retribution to Athena Alea: ... Whoever the 
oracle condemns or is condemned by judicial process to forfeit his property, this together 
with his household slaves shall belong to the goddess, and he shall distribute the houses 
he may own in addition. Inasmuch as we, both the goddess and the judges, have passed 
judgement on the condemned on the following terms, that they should hand over their 
allotted portion of property and be banished in the male line for all time from the temple, 
this shall be propitious. And if anyone allows anything else, contrary to these provisions, 
that shall be impious. ...’ 


Some standard East Greek features in evidence here include aorists in -oa- [-sa-] rather 
than -Ea- [-ksa-] from verbs in -Cw [-zdo:] with non-velar stems (cf. (8b)), as ἐδικάσα-μεν 
[edikasa-men] ‘we-judged’), the East Greek 1pl ending -μεν [-men] (cf. (8d)), the plural 
article οἱ [oi] (cf. (8c)), and the conditional conjunction εἰ [e:] (cf. (8g)). Arcadian, 
however, is a conservative East Greek dialect, as noted, and several archaisms are also 
apparent, including the use of iv [in] with the accusative = ‘into’, as also in North-West 
Greek and mainland Aeolic (iv < év [en] through the characteristic Arcado-Cypriot 
raising before [n], as also in the participial ending -μινος [-minos]), and the 3sg middle/ 
passive ending in -τοι [-toi] (as in ἔα-τοι [éa:-toi] ‘s/he allows’), inherited directly from 
Mycenaean (e.g. e-u-ke-to(-qe) [euk*e-toi(-k”e)] PY 140 ‘(and) s/he-declares’), beside 
the innovative -tTat [-tai] used elsewhere. Characteristically Arcadian are the absence 
of compensatory lengthening when final [-ns] is simplified (ἀπ-εχομίνος [apek"ominos] 
beside Attic ἀπ-εχομένους [apek"oménu:s] ‘being kept away (acc pl)’, both < +1évovs 
[-menons]), the apocopated prepositions and preverbs with subsequent assimila- 
tion and simplification of double consonants (κα-κρίνε [ka-krine:] < [kak-krine:] < 
[kat-krine:] < [kata-krine:] ‘s/he condemn (subjunctive)’, te tois ... [pe tois ...] < [pet 
tois ...] < [ped tois ...] < [peda tois ...] ‘with the ...’), short diphthongs in the dative 
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singulars of a- and o-stem nouns (probably representing original locatives, as in 
Tot ἰεροῖ [toi ieroi] ‘the temple (dat)’), and the use of the dative rather than the usual 
genitive with ablatival prepositions (ἀπὺ tot ἰεροῖ [apu toi ieroi] ‘from the temple 
(dat)’, as also in Cypriot). Uniquely in this inscription kds [kas] is used for the later 
and more usual καί [kai] ‘and’ (with assimilation to [w] and simplification in ka Fouktas 
[ka woikias] < [kaw woikias] < [kas woikias])), but this form is also shared by Cypriot 
and must be original in the dialect, as is ὄνυ [6nu] ‘this’ (also shared with Cypriot) 
for the usual 6-S¢ [héde]. The prepositions πεδίά) [ped(a)] ‘with’ and ἀπύ [api] ‘from’ 
are attested in Mycenaean, and presumably represent a direct inheritance from the 
Bronze Age. 

The letter U is used here to indicate the current stage in the development of the 
palatalization of labio-velars before front vowels in this dialect, as in ms ‘someone’ 
(beside tis [tis] elsewhere) and ὀ-πέοι ‘to-whomever’ (= Attic 6-tew [h6-teo:i]), but 
mysteriously not in τε [te].'” It probably represents [t{/ts] in that an earlier Arcadian 
inscription (IG V.2.554, late 6th/early Sth century) has a spelling with Z implying an 
affricate pronunciation (d¢is ‘whoever’, perhaps = [6-tsis]), while later Arcadian 
employs the usual t-spellings, showing that a t-element was involved throughout. 


(b) Ionic 
(i) Eastern (Berezan near Olbia, a colony of Miletus on the Black Sea) 


SEG 26.845, late 6th century Bc. Letter on lead from Achillodoros to his son Protagores. 


ὦ Πρωταγόρη, ὁ πατήρ τοι ἐπιστέλλε. ἀδικέται ὑπὸ Mataovos, 

O Protagores, the father to-you writes. He-is-wronged by Matasys, 

δολῦται γάρ pry Kal τὸ φορτηγεσίσ ἀπεστέρεσεν. ἐλθὼμ Tap 
he-enslaves for him and of-the shipping-business deprived. Going to 
᾿Αναξαγόρην ἀπήγησαι: dnol γὰρ αὐτὸν ᾿Αναξαγόρεω δῶλον 

Anaxagores inform; he-says for him of-Anaxagores slave 

éval μυθεόμενος: Τάμ' ᾿Ανα«ξα»γόρης ἔχε, καὶ δόλος καὶ 

to-be claiming: ‘The-my(-things) Anaxagores holds, both slave-men and 

δόλας κοϊἰκίας. ὁ δὲ dvab& τε καὶ οὔ φησιν evar οὐδὲν ἐωυτῶι 


slave-women and-houses.’ He but shouts-out both and ποῖ says  to-be nothing for-himself 
te καὶ Ματασιν καὶ φησὶν évar ἐλεόθερος Kal οὐδὲν evar ἐωυτίῶ)ι 


both and Matasys and says τὲῖ0-6 free and nothing to-be for-himself 
καὶ Ματίατ])ασυ. ἔ δέ TL αὐτῶι κἀναξαγόρη, αὐτοὶ οἴδασι 
and Matasys. If but anything for-him and-Anaxagores, themselves they-know 


‘ ~ —s 
κατὰ σφᾶς αὐτός. 
between them selves. ... 


‘Protagores, your father (Achillodoros) writes to you. He is being abused by Matasys, for 
he holds him as a slave and has robbed him of his shipping business. Go to Anaxagores 
and inform him; for he (Matasys) says that he (Achillodoros) is Anaxagores’ slave, claim- 
ing: “Anaxagores has all my stuff, slave men and slave women and houses.” But he 
(Achillodoros) shouts out in protest and denies that there is anything between himself and 
Matasys and declares that he is a free man and that there is nothing between himself and 
Matasys. If, however, there is anything between him (Matasys) and Anaxagores they 
themselves know between themselves. ...’ 
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The Ionic dialects, with Attic, form the more innovative branch of East Greek. The 
most characteristic Ionic innovation here is the shift of original [a:] > [e:] (standardly 
written H) in all environments. As noted earlier, this innovation is shared with Attic 
but there [a:] is retained/restored after [i, e, τ]. So here we have ’Avaéaydpns 
[anaksag6re:s] etc. where other dialects, including Attic, would have ᾿Αναξαγόρας 
[anaksagora:s]. Equally characteristic of Attic-Ionic are the optional presence of a final 
[-n] (‘movable mw’) in dative plurals in -ot(v) [-si(n)] and verb forms in -ot(v) [-si(n)]/ 
-€(v) [-e(n)]), as φησίν [p"e:sin] ‘s/he says’, and the process of ‘quantitative metathesis’, 
which involves the shortening of an open long e-vowel before an o- or a-vowel, fol- 
lowed by synizesis (a running together of the two vowels, involving a semi-vocalic 
pronunciation of [e] noted here as [6]} and, when the second element was originally 
short, a form of compensatory lengthening (Méndez Dosuna (1993a)); thus [€:0] > [¢o:], 
as in ᾿Αναξαγόρ-εω [anaksagoreo:] ‘Anaxagores (gen)’, with -ew [-¢o:] < -1o [-€:0] < -ao 
[-a:o] (in Attic the genitive ending of masculine a-stems was replaced by -ov [-u:], 
borrowed from the o-stem paradigm). 

Other Ionic features include the form of the reflexive pronoun ἐωυτόν [eo:utén] etc. 
beside Attic ἑαυτόν [hea:uton], the levelling of the plural paradigm of a number of 
irregular verbs (so here οἴδασι [ofd-a:si] ‘they-know’ reformed to the singular οἶδα 
[oid-a] ‘I-know’ etc., in place of the opaque io-aot [is-a:si] still retained in Attic), and 
the apparent falling together of an original sequence [eo] with the diphthong [eu], as 
reflected in the spelling of the latter in ἐλεόθερος ‘free’, normally ἐλεύθερος [eleut*eros]; 
μυθεόμενος ‘claiming’ was probably therefore pronounced [myt*eimenos].'* Specifi- 
cally Eastern Ionic is the loss of aspiration, as in ἐωυτῶι [eo:utd:i] ‘to himself’ 
or ἀπ΄ήγησαι [ap-é:ge:sai] ‘tell (imperative)’, beside Attic ἑαυτῶι [hea:uté:i] and 
ἀφ-ήγησαι [ap"-hé:ge:sai]. 


(it) Central/Cycladic (Delos) 


IG XII.5.2, late 7th/early 6th century Bc. Verse dedication of Nikandre of Naxos to 
Artemis (on a statue of a female figure). 


Νικάνδρη μ' ἀνέθεκεν hfe)knBdddou ἰοχεαίρηι, 

Nikandre me dedicated to-Far-shooting Showerer-of-arrows, 
Oden Aewodsikno τὸ Nagotd, ἔξσοξος ἀλήδν, 

daughter of-Deinodikes the Naxian, exalted of-other(-women), 
Δεινομένεος δὲ κασιγνέτη, PhedEod δ' ἄλοχος (v)<tv> 


of-Deinomenes and sister, of-Phraxos and wife now. 


‘Nikandre dedicated me to the Far-shooting Showerer of Arrows (Artemis), 
Daughter of Deinodikes the Naxian, exalted above other women, 
Sister of Deinomenes, and now wife of Phraxos.’ 


This inscription in hexameters, the metre of Ionic epic and most notably of the Homeric 
poems (see chapter 2 for details), shows that Central Ionic still retained word-initial 
aspiration, with H used to represent not only [h] (in fact the whole initial syllable [he] 
in Π(ε)κηβόλοι [hekz:bélo:i] ‘Far-shooting’) but also the current stage in the develop- 
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ment of long [a:] towards [e:], presumably [z:]. Evidently this had not yet merged with 
original [e:], since the latter is still spelled with E (as in ἀνέθεκεν [an-ét'e:ken] ‘s/he 
dedicated’). The letters borrowed as K (kappa) and ? (koppa) represented distinct 
phonemes in the Semitic languages, namely /k/ and /q/, but since there was no such 
contrast in Greek, the latter was quickly dropped, though it still appears in a few early 
inscriptions, as here, to mark the allophone of /k/ before o- and u-vowels. 

Interestingly, the metre shows that the endings seen in Δεινομέν-εος (appar- 
ently [de:nomén-eos]), dA-\0v (apparently [all-é:o:n]) and AetvoSix-no (apparently 
[de:nodik-a:0]) all actually scan as single heavy syllables. With regard to the first of 
these, we may compare the later spellings with EY (note 13) and recall the probable 
diphthongal pronunciation of -eo- as [eu] in (i). But the later Ionic spellings of the 
second two cases, namely -ewv [-go:n] and -ew [-eo:], suggest that these had developed 
their monosyllabic status through synizesis (with compensatory lengthening of the 
second element when this was originally short), cf. again (i) above. The metrical values 
of these endings here therefore show that [z:o(:)] had already undergone these changes, 
making the orthography conservative and the probable pronunciation [alled:n] and 
[de:nodikeo:]. 


(itt) Western (Eretria in Euboea) 


IG XII.9.187, late Sth century Bc. Stone honouring Hegelochos of Taras (Tarentum) 
for his part in the liberation of Eretria from Athens in 411 Bc. 


θεοί. ἔδοξεν τεῖ βουλῆι Ἡγέλοχον τὸν Ταραντῖνον πρόξενον 

Gods. It-seemed-good to-the Council Hegelochos the Tarentine proxenos 

εἶναι Kal εὐεργέτην καὶ αὐτὸν κίαὶ παῖδας, καὶ σίτηριν εἶναι 

be (inf) and benefactor both himself and children, and public-maintenance be (inf) 
καὶ αὐτῶι καὶ παιρί, ὅταν ἐϊπ]ιδημέωριν, καὶ ἀτελέην καὶ 
both for-himself and children, whenever they-be-in-town, and exemption-from-taxes and 
προεδρίην ἐς τὸς ἀγῶνας, ὡς συνελευθερώραντι τὴμ πόλιν 
privilege-of-front-seats for the games, because having-joined-in-freeing the city 

ἀπ ᾿Αθηνάων. 


from Athenians. 


‘Gods. The Council decreed that Hegelochos of Taras should be a proxenos (official friend 
of Eretria and political representative of Eretrians in Taras) and benefactor, both himself 
and his sons, and that meals should be provided at public expense both for himself and 
his sons whenever they are in the city, and the privilege of occupying front seats at the 
games, because of his help in freeing the city from the Athenians.’ 


As might be expected from its geographical location, the Ionic of Euboea is in some 
ways closer to Attic than are more Eastern varieties. In particular, Euboean shows 
initial aspiration, Attic-style [tt] and [rr] where other Ionic dialects have [ss] and [rs] 
(e.g. in θάλαττα [t*dlatta] ‘sea’ and θάρρος [t*drros] ‘boldness’), and also lacks compen- 
satory lengthening in words such as ξένος [ksénos] beside regular Ionic ξεῖνος [ksé:nos], 
both < EévFos [ksénwos]. None the less, it shares with the rest of Ionic the shift of 
original [a:] > [e:] in all environments (cf. προεδρίην [pro(h)edrie:n] ‘privilege-of-front- 
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seats’), a marked resistance to certain vowel contractions (as in ἐπιδημέωριν 
[epide:méo:rin] ‘they-are-in-town (subjunctive)’ beside Attic ἐπιδημῶσιν [epide:mé:sin]) 
and the formation of feminine abstract nouns from s-stem adjectives with the suffix 
-€n/-elt)n [-€e:/-e:€:] (< *-e(c)-ta [-es-ia:]) rather than -eta [-e:a] (so ἀτελέη [atelée:] 
‘exemption from taxes’, rather than ἀτέλεια [atéle:a], both < ἀτελής [atelé:s] ‘free- 
from-charges’). The shortening of long diphthongs, seen here in the article τεῖ [tei] but 
not yet in the noun βουλῆι [bu:léi] ‘council’, is typical of Euboean after around 400 
Bc. The rhotacism of intervocalic [s] > [τ], as in tatpt [pairi] ‘children (dat pl)’ for 
παισί [paisi] etc., is a marked peculiarity of the dialect of Eretria and Oropos. 


(c) Attic 


IG 1.3.40, 446/5 Bc. Stone from the acropolis of Athens regulating relations between 
the city and Chalcis in Euboea following the revolt of the island from the Athenian 
league. 


ἔδοχσεν Teli BlOAEL Kal TOL δέμσδι, ᾿Αντιοχὶς éltputldveve, 
It-seemed-good to-the council and the people, Antiochis(-tribe) was-presiding, 
Apaxlov]tiéés ἐπεστάτε, Διόγνετος εἶπε: κατὰ τάδε τὸν 
Drakontides —_ was-chief-president, Diognetos —_ proposed: on these(-terms) the 
hdépkov ὀμόσαι ᾿Αθεναίον Tev βσλὲν καὶ τὸς δικαστάς" οὐκ 

oath swear  of-Athenians the council and the jurors: not 

ἐχσελῶ Χαλκιδέας ἐχ Χαλκίδος οὐδὲ τὲν πόλιν ἀνάστατον 

I-shall-expel Chalcidians from Chalcis nor the city ruined 

ποήσσ οὐδὲ ἰδιότεν οὐδένα ἀτιμόσδ οὐδὲ φυγκ ἔζεμιόσσ 
I-shall-make ΠΟΙ  private-citizen none _I-shall-strip-of-rights, ΠΟΥ with-exile I-shall-punish 
οὐδὲ χσυλλέφσομαι οὐδὲ dtoKtevd οὐδὲ χρέματα ἀφαιρέσομαι 

ΠΟΙ I-shall-arrest ΠΟΙ [|-584}1|] nor property  I-shall-take-away 

ἀκρίτο οὐδενὸς ἄνευ τὸ δέμσ τὸ ᾿Αθηναίον ... 

unjudged (from-)no-one without the people the of-Athenians ... 


‘The Council and the People resolved, the Antiochis tribe was presiding, Drakontides was 
in the chair, Diognetos put the motion: the Council and jurors of the Athenians shall 
swear the oath as follows: I shall not expel the Chalcidians from Chalcis nor lay waste 
their city nor deprive any individual of his rights nor punish him with exile nor arrest him 
nor put him to death nor deprive anyone of his property untried without the People of 
the Athenians ...’ 


The ‘old’ Athenian alphabet did not include the letters H and Q, or use the digraphs EI 
and OY other than to note what had been genuine diphthongs: E and O are therefore 
employed to represent all e- and o-vowels. Similarly, ΧΣ and ΦΣ were used where = and Ψ 
would appear after the adoption of the Ionic alphabet, cf. χσυλλέφσομαι [ksyllépsomai] 
‘T shall arrest’: these spellings imply that [s] was perceived as having an acoustic 
effect on the preceding plosive analogous to aspiration. Where a diphthong ending in 
[i] was followed by a vowel there was a tendency in several dialects, including Attic, 
for this to acquire a consonantal articulation [j] and then, at least optionally, to be 
dropped. In some common words this pronunciation became the norm and was 
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reflected in the standard orthography, cf. ποήσσ [poé:so:] ‘I shall make/do’, < 
ποιήσω [pojé:so:]/[poié:so:] (though the etymological spelling was later restored, 
leading eventually to a spelling pronunciation). As we shall see in subsequent chapters, 
the use of periphrases comprising an abstract noun with a verb like ‘do’ (e.g. 
ἀνάστατον ποήσδ [andstaton poé:so:] ‘ruined I-shall-make’) is a characteristic of the 
language of Athenian officialdom that was to have a long-term future in this register. 

A developed variety of Attic was soon to play the dominant role in the subsequent 
development of Greek, a history from which all other ancient dialects eventually dis- 
appeared almost without trace. This story will be taken up in detail in chapter 3, but 
first we must consider the role of the ancient dialects in literature, and in particular 
the emergence of specifically literary dialects, since this issue lies at the heart of the 
problem of diglossia which has characterized Greek for most of its history. 


Notes 


1. The conventional written accents on Ancient Greek words are normally transferred directly 
into phonetic transcriptions (see Introduction, note 2), except in the case of articles, relative 
pronouns, prepositions and certain conjunctions which, in connected speech, were unac- 
cented proclitics, just as forms of the 3rd-person anaphoric pronoun αὐτόν [autén] ‘him’ 
etc. were enclitic (see Méndez Dosuna (2000: 279-8, for relevant evidence and examples). 
In later chapters, dealing with periods when the ancient pitch accent had changed to one 
characterized by stress, analogous conventions are applied. 

2. /b/ is largely the product of later developments, deriving particularly < */g*/, on which see 
immediately below, and may not even have been a sound of Mycenaean at all (cf. Thompson 
(2005)). 

3 Normally [j], though palatalization of [t] also occurs before original [w], as in Ionic 
τέσσερες [tésseres]/Attic τέτταρες [téttares] < IE *k”etwor-, perhaps involving the fronting 
of [w] > [j*] caused by an inherently palatalized articulation of /t/ as [Ὁ] in at least this 
environment. 

4 The group [ns] has here been simplified and the preceding vowel lengthened in ‘compensa- 
tion’ to maintain the original ‘heavy’ syllable quantity. The ancient pitch accent was associ- 
ated with a syllable-timed rhythm, reflected directly in poetry, which required fixed metrical 
sequences of light and heavy syllables, the latter being ‘closed’ (by a consonant or length), 
the former ‘open’ (i.e. not so closed). See Allen (1973), Devine and Stephens (1994) for a 
full discussion of the issues. 

5 The element -at [-ai] occurs in other infinitives (e.g. that of the sigmatic aorist active and 
in medio-passives) so the extension of this to -uev [-men] may be partly a matter of para- 
digmatic levelling. But the addition is only to the athematic infinitive ending, which suggests 
that a specific model, i.e. one involving this ending in just the athematic infinitives, must 
have provided the impetus for the change. 

6 Itisa moot point whether the non-Aeolic simplification that precedes compensatory length- 
ening is of the original cluster or of a geminate liquid/nasal of the Aeolic type. 

7 Note that Elean spellings with XK and ΣΤ, e.g. πάσκω for πάσχω [pask*o] ‘I suffer’ or medio- 
passive infinitives in -otat for -σθαι [-st'ai], suggest that voiceless aspirates had in general 
become fricatives as in Laconian, but that a preceding [s] had blocked the process. So here 
ἔχοι [éxoi] etc. 

8 In Aeolic [g] is the normal reflex of the voiced labio-velar before [u], and [b] before e-vowels, 
but there was much analogical levelling within paradigms and among related word forms. 
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The Thessalian stem is athematic, with the unexpected long vowel perhaps deriving analogi- 
cally from participles like φιλεῖντες [philé:ntes] ‘loving (nom pl)’, remodelled from φιλέντες 
[ptiléntes] on the basis of the stem in φίλει-μι [pbile:mi] ‘I love’, cf. Kkotvavet-vtouv 
[koina:né:ntu:n] ‘participating (gen pl)’ in this text, again showing the long stem-vowel and 
the athematic conjugation of vowel-stem verbs characteristic of Thessalian and Lesbian (as 
well as of Arcadian and Cypriot) but not of Boeotian (cf. (8j)): contrast ἐπολέμι-ον [epolémi- 
o-n] in 1.4.3(a). This may therefore have been a feature of Mycenaean that also character- 
ized the North-West Greek of the ‘bridge’ areas where Aeolic was later to develop its own 
distinctive identity, with Boeotian subsequently reverting to North-West Greek norms, as 
often. 

The final -a is perhaps just a mistake for -at [-ai], though this does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a monophthongized pronunciation similar to that written with H in Boeotian (as 
suggested in the transcription). 

Prevocalic final [-ns] simplified to [-s] prehistorically in all dialects, but remained unchanged 
pre-consonantally, being subject to simplification only later (and then not everywhere); 
in the latter case compensatory lengthening of some kind took place. Most dialects then 
generalized one or the other form, though the original distribution is preserved in the 
forms of the article in early Cretan, as in the Gortyn law code. 

It is also used, in a unique aberration from normal spellings, to mark a similar, though 
presumably voiced, pronunciation of original [4] before a front vowel in ἀπυ-πεδομίνος 
?[apu-dzedo-minos] ‘having given away’ (cf. Attic ἀπο-δεδομένους [apodedoménu:s]). 
Spellings with -ev- [eu] of original [eo]-sequences are sometimes later attested (and even 
appear in the text of Homer, presumably as an editorial correction for the sake of the metre, 
cf. 2.2 number (4)). 


Z 


CLASSICAL GREEK: OFFICIAL 
AND LITERARY ‘STANDARDS’ 


2.1 Introduction 


Though there were certainly differences based on class, age and gender within the 
dialect of any given city, there is little to suggest that there was any significant differ- 
ence in prestige between the geographically defined varieties of spoken Greek down 
into the classical period. Indeed, there was no basis for such differentiation in the 
absence of a unified Greek state and the cultural pre-eminence typically associated with 
the dialect of a dominant class within a larger political structure transcending the 
boundaries of individual cities. 

Much the same situation obtains for the official written versions of local dialects 
known to us from inscriptions (key characteristics and examples are given in 1.4), 
though the great Ionian cities of Asia Minor appear to have adopted a more or less 
unified official standard from early times, in recognition of their collective cultural iden- 
tity and shared political interests. Otherwise, the first dialects to acquire a truly panhel- 
lenic status were those employed in early Greek literature during the 7th, 6th and Sth 
centuries BC. Though our texts have undoubtedly suffered from editorial ‘correction’ 
and copyists’ error over the centuries, enough remains clear to enable us to conclude, on 
the basis of comparison with inscriptional material, that the earliest examples of work 
in any particular genre are composed in stylized versions of the dialects of the regions 
where those who first gave that genre its definitive form lived and worked. 

The prestige attaching to such classic works soon led to what seems, from a modern 
point of view, a rather surprising development. During this period most genres (defin- 
able in terms of metre, subject matter and manner of performance) attracted authors 
from across the Greek-speaking world, and their work was routinely composed in the 
traditionally associated literary dialects even when the authors concerned came from 
areas in which a different variety was spoken. This genre-conditioning of dialect is a 
striking feature of the earliest Greek literature and is not only a sign of respect for 
tradition but also a natural consequence of the ready availability within any particular 
written dialect of established and refined literary conventions and verbal ‘tools of the 
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trade’. See Cassio (2008) for an up-to-date survey of the Ancient Greek literary dialects, 
together with relevant bibliography. 


2.2 The Language of Homer and its Influence 


2.2.1 Tonian epic 


To understand this situation properly we must first examine the language of the earliest 
surviving Greek literature, that of the ‘Homeric’ epic poems the Iliad and the Odyssey.' 
The dialect of the texts that have been transmitted to us is essentially an archaic eastern 
Ionic” but with an admixture of Aeolic features (some ancient, some more recent, and 
with different regional origins), and a number of conspicuous archaisms not charac- 
teristic of any one particular historical dialect or region (see Palmer (1962), Horrocks 
(1980, 1987, 1997)). A sample of the relevant diagnostic data is given in (1): 


(1) (4) Tonic: 

(i) original [a:] > [e:] in all environments (e.g. βίη [bie:] ‘force’). 

(ii) ‘quantitative metathesis’ (e.g. -no [-€:0] > -ew [-eo:], as in 
Πηληιάδεω [pe:le:iddeo:] ‘the son of Peleus (gen)’, cf. 1.4.4 (b)(i)). 

(iii) athematic infinitives in -vat [-nai] (e.g. θεῖναϊ [t"e:nai] ‘to put’). 

(iv) conditional ἤν [e:n] ‘if’, and modal particle ἄν [an]. 

(v) compensatory lengthening in ξεῖνος [ksé:nos] ‘stranger/guest’ etc. 
after simplification of clusters consisting of a liquid/nasal + [w] 
(eastern and in part central Ionic, but not western). 

(Ὁ) Aeolic: 

(i) labial reflexes of labio-velars before [i, e] (e.g. πίσυρες [pisyres] 
‘four’). 

(ii) gemination of liquids/nasals rather than simplification of clusters 
involving liquids/nasals with [1] or original [5] followed by compen- 
satory lengthening (e.g. ἔμμενίαι) [émmen(ai)] ‘to be’ < *[és-men(ai)] 
etc.: not Boeotian). 

(iii) thematic infinitives in ἐμεν [-é-men], mainland Aeolic (e.g. 
akou-€-wev [aku:émen] ‘to hear’). 

(iv) athematic infinitives in -μεν [-men], mainland Aeolic (e.g. ἴμεν 
[imen] ‘to go’). 

(v) athematic infinitives in -μεναι [-menai], Lesbian (e.g. ἔμ-μεναι 
[émmenai] ‘to be’). 

(vi) dative plurals of consonant-stem nouns in -eoot [-essi] (e.g. πόδεσσι 
[pddessi] ‘feet’). 

(c) Archaisms (many probably of Mycenaean vintage): 

(i) | o-stem genitives in -oto [-oio] (e.g. δόμοιο [d6moio] ‘house’). 

(ii) the oblique case ending -φι [-p"i] (e.g. ὄρεσφι(ν) [6resp"in] ‘mountains’. 

(iii) much vocabulary, such as ἄναξ [anaks] ‘ruler’, δέπας [dépas] ‘cup’, 
ἔγχος [énk*os] ‘sword’, etc. 


Ionic predominates throughout and the Aeolic and archaic forms normally provide 
semantically equivalent variants that are metrically distinct in terms of their patterning 
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of light and heavy syllables.’ This plainly artificial amalgam is explained by arguing 
that the Greek epic tradition was in origin an oral one (for the development of the 
original hypothesis see M. Parry (1928a, 1928b, 1930, 1932), and A. Parry (1971); 
the bibliography is now enormous). Its origins almost certainly go back into the Bronze 
Age (cf. Horrocks (1980, 1997)) and its final development, culminating in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, probably took place in Ionia during the 8th century Bc. Dialect mixture 
and archaism are typical of traditional oral poetry, and the reason has to do with the 
typically ‘formulaic’ character of oral poetic diction, which, in a world without writing, 
evolves organically within the framework of a fixed metre as an aid to composition 
and memory. 

Recall that in the absence of contrastive stress the ancient pitch accent was associ- 
ated with a syllable-timed speech rhythm. Early Greek poetry therefore exhibits a range 
of stylizations of natural phonological phrasing into ‘lines’, or sometimes ‘stanzas’, 
characterized by sequences of light (-) and heavy (-) syllables organized into metrical 
feet. Greek epic, for example, is composed in dactylic hexameters, lines of six feet 
consisting either of dactyls (- ~~), truncated in the sixth foot to (- ~), or spondees 
(- -); the fourth foot is typically, and the fifth foot overwhelmingly, dactylic: 


(2) "- =P- =P- τ = B- =I =I 


Over time, as a natural consequence of the composition, performance and transmission 
of ‘text’ without the aid of writing, recurrent themes come to be characterized by sets 
of conventional, though always adaptable, descriptive phrases occupying different sec- 
tions of the line. Such ‘formula systems’ are not merely rendered more memorable by 
their metricality, but crucially facilitate new composition by providing the poet with 
ready-made sets of metrically different ways of saying the same or similar things (cf. 
Hoekstra (1965), Hainsworth (1968), Horrocks (1980, 1997)). In (3), for example, 
we have the formula system for describing a weeping male in the accusative case, where 
each variant occupies a different slot within the last four feet of a hexameter (the 
optional adjectives, with different meanings and metrical structures, provide for extra 
flexibility over and above the core components): 


(3) Aes 4 5 6 

δάκρυ χέ- τοντὰ 
κατὰ δάκρυ χέ- -OVTa 
τέ- τέν κατὰ δάκρυ χέ- τοντὰα 
θαλε- pov κατὰ δάκρυ χέ- τοντὰ 
dakry ké- -onta 

tear pouring(acc) 
kata dakry ké- -onta 

down tear pouring(acc) 
té- -ren Κατὰ dakry ké- -onta 

soft down tear pouring(acc) 
thale- -ron Κατὰ dakry khé- -onta 


abundant down tear pouring(acc) 
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Ultimately the feasibility of composition, memorization and performance depends 
on the availability of such conventionalized diction across the core thematic spectrum, 
and the poet’s capabilities would be seriously damaged if these fundamental building 
blocks were undermined by the replacement of traditional forms with more modern 
equivalents with different metrical properties. Earlier, or dialectally distinct, grammati- 
cal forms and phrases were therefore retained whenever these offered metrical options 
distinct from their 8th-century Ionic equivalents, especially if these were embedded in 
a range of formula systems. In the case of (3), for example, the option of separating 
a preverb from its verb (so-called ‘tmesis’, as in κατὰ ... χέοντα [kata ... k"éonta]) is a 
very ancient construction that had probably passed out of vernacular use centuries 
earlier but had remained central to the oral poet’s formulaic repertoire. Such traditional 
elements could, of course, also be exploited freely outside the network of formula 
systems, since metrically different endings, word forms and phrases of identical or 
closely related meaning are self-evidently helpful across the board. The propensity of 
oral traditions to retain archaic and ‘foreign’ dialect forms long after the introduction 
of more modern, or more local, equivalents needs no further explanation. 

Thus, although such an artificial language could never have been the spoken dialect 
of any particular region, the fundamentals of grammar and diction were regularly 
modernized in line with the spoken Greek of those localities where epic bards were 
working at any given time. The major proviso, as noted, was that such updating should 
not seriously damage the poets’ traditional compositional and stylistic repertoire, 
thereby guaranteeing the retention of older and ‘foreign’ elements at each stage. For 
the Homeric poems, the eastern Ionic of the 8th century Bc provided the latest, and 
so the dominant, layer of linguistic fabric into which other elements remained inextri- 
cably woven. Of these, the residual archaisms are readily explained as formulaically 
protected, or stylistically characteristic, survivals from the Bronze Age, but there are 
two competing scenarios to account for the presence of the Aeolicisms. According to 
one theory, epic story-telling in the post-Mycenaean era was initially developed in areas 
where Aeolic speech was emerging and only passed over to Ionia at a later date for 
the final ‘phase’ of its artistic evolution (cf. West (1988), Peters (1986), and see Haug 
(2002) for a recent attempt to support this hypothesis). The other theory, perhaps 
more realistically, sees hexameter poetry in some form as a common inheritance of 
both the Aeolic- and Ionic-speaking areas after the Mycenaean collapse, with borrow- 
ing and adaptation of material between the two traditions until the time when the 
Ionic tradition, perhaps in part as a result of the monumental composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, finally eclipsed its rival. Horrocks (1987, 1997) offers some arguments 
in favour of the hypothesis that Homer’s Aeolicisms were borrowed from such a 
parallel tradition rather than representing the residue of an earlier Aeolic phase of the 
tradition (see also Wyatt (1992)). 

Only when the epic tradition shifted from a truly creative to a more recitative phase, 
a change standardly associated with the effects of the return and spread of writing 
during the 8th and 7th centuries, did the Homeric poems and other traditional hex- 
ameter poetry eventually come to be seen not as a corpus of material inevitably to be 
adapted over time but rather as constituting a set of definitive ‘texts’ for recitation,* 
texts which also provided a linguistic model for any future, increasingly literate, com- 
position in hexameters. The first Greek literary dialect was thus created, and its impact 
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was to be immense and lasting. The unprecedented scope and outstanding quality of 
the Homeric poems undoubtedly contributed to the decline and ultimate demise 
of innovative composition, and may even have prompted the earliest extended use of 
writing as a means of recording them (see Powell (1996)). Whether or not this is so, 
their prestige in antiquity cannot be overestimated. They were felt to embody the very 
essence of Greek culture and quickly formed the cornerstone of traditional education 
throughout the Greek-speaking world. It was therefore entirely appropriate, though 
also entirely accidental, that their dialect was not that of a particular region but a 
‘poetic’ variety which, while clearly related to contemporary Ionic, transcended the 
parochialism of local and even official varieties through the elevating effects of archa- 
ism and high-flown formulaic phraseology and the distancing effect of Aeolic loan- 
words and grammatical formatives. These linguistic qualities of the first, universally 
admired, masterpieces of Greek literature determined the Greek view of what was 
linguistically appropriate within the higher levels of poetic discourse for many centuries 
to come (see, for example, Aristotle Rhetoric 1404b, Poetics 1458a—b, and cf. Passa 
(2008a) for an up-to-date survey of the various issues involved). 

In (4) Achilles replies to king Priam of Troy, who wishes to ransom the body of his 
son Hector, killed by Achilles in revenge for the death of his friend Patroclus:° 


z 


) 


f 


ὧς φάτο, τῷ & ἄρα πατρὸς td ἵμερον ὦρσε γόοιο: 
ἁψάμενος δ' ἄρα χειρὸς ἀπώσατο ἦκα γέροντα. 
τὼ δὲ μνησαμένω ὃ μὲν Ἕκτορος ἀνδροφόνοιο 
KAdL ἀδινά, προπάροιθε ποδῶν ᾿Αχιλῆος ἐλυσθείς, 
αὐτὰρ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς κλαῖεν ἑὸν πατέρ', ἄλλοτε δ' αὗτε 
ἸΤάτροκλον: τῶν δὲ στοναχὴ κατὰ δώματ᾽ ὀρώρει. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεί pa γόοιο τετάρπετο δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς, 

’ - > % , Ἂν roe dor > x , 
Kal οἱ ἀπὸ πραπίδων ἠλθ' ἵμερος ἠδ' ἀπὸ γυίων, 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἀπὸ θρόνου ὦρτο, γέροντα δὲ χειρὸς ἀνίστη, 
οἰκτείρων πολιόν τε κάρη πολιόν τε γένειον, 
καί μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα᾽ 
"a δείλ, ἦ δὴ πολλὰ Kak’ ἄνσχεο σὸν κατὰ θυμόν. 


πῶς ἔτλης ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν ἐλθέμεν οἷος, 
ἀνδρὸς ἐς ὀφθαλμούς, ὅς τοι πολέας τε καὶ ἐσθλοὺς 
υἱέας ἐξενάριξα; σιδήρειόν νύ τοι ἦτορ. 
GAN ἄγε δὴ Kat’ ἄρ' ἕζευ ἐπὶ θρόνου, ἄλγεα δ' ἔμπης 
ἐν θυμῷ κατακεῖσθαι ἐάσομεν ἀχνύμενοί ep: 
οὐ γάρ τις πρῆξις πέλεται κρυεροῖο γόοιο." 

Homer Iliad 24, 507-24 


[ho:s p’ato, td:i +d ara patrds hup" hi:meron Srse gdoio; 

Thus he-spoke, in-him and then for-father somewhat desire he-aroused of-lamentatior 
hapsdmenos d ara ke:rds —_ apd:sato é:ka_ géronta. 

touching and then hand he-pushed-away gently old-man. 

to: de mne:saméno: ho men héktoros androp"6noio 

The-two and remembering the-one EMP Hector man-slaying 

klai adind, proparoit"e pod4:n aktilé:os _ elust*eis, 


wept vehemently, before feet of-Achilles slipping-down, 
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autar ak*illeis klaien heon patér, <dllote 4 atite 

but Achilles wept his father, another-time and further 
patroklon; ton de stonak"t: kata ἀδιπιαῖ oré:re:. 
Patroclus; of-them and wailing through house _ rose. 

autar epé: ra  gdoio tetarpeto di:os ak*illeis, 
But when then of-lamentation had-his-fill noble Achilles, 
kai hoi apo prapido:n ἔπ hi:meros e:d apo gujjo:n, 
and for-him from mind went desire and from limbs, 
autik apo t'réno: 4:rto, géronta dé ke:rds  aniste:, 
forthwith from seat he-rose, old-man and by-hand _ he-raised-up, 
oikté:ro:n polién te kare: polién te géne:on, 

pitying grey bothhead — grey and beard, 

kai min po:né:sa:s  épea_ pterdenta prose:iida: 

and him speaking-aloud words winged addressed: 


a: dé:l, é de polla kak anskbeo son kata thu:mén. 
Ah unlucky man, indeed and many evils you-endured your in _ heart. 
pd:s étle:s epi né:as ak*aitn  elt'émen oios, 

How you-daredto ships of-Achaeans to-come alone, 

andrés es op"t'almd:s, hos toi poléas te Καὶ est*ld:s 

of-man to eyes, who for-you many both and good 

hujjéas eksendriksa? side:re:6n nu τοὶ é:tor. 

sons I-killed? Iron surely for-you heart. 


all Age de: kat ar hézdeu epi t'réno:, dlgead émpe:s 
But come indeed down then sit on seat, woes and at-least 
en t'u:m3:i katakést*ai ed:somen —_ak"ntimenoi per; 

in heart to-rest we-will-allow grieving though; 

o: gar tis pré:ksis péletai krueroio géoio. ] 

Not for any result exists of-chilling lamentation. 


‘So he spoke, and stirred in him some passion of grieving for his own father. He took the 
old man’s hand and pushed him gently away, and the two of them remembered, Priam 
slipping down before Achilles’ feet and weeping vehemently for Hector slayer-of-men, 
Achilles for his own father and then again for Patroclus. Their wailing rose through the 
house. Then when noble Achilles had taken his fill of sorrow and the passion had gone 
from his mind and limbs, he rose forthwith from his seat and raised the old man by the 
hand, pitying his grey head and his grey beard, and addressed him aloud in winged words: 
‘Ah unlucky man, you have surely endured many evils in your heart. How could you dare 
to come alone to the ships of the Achaeans, before the eyes of the man, myself, who have 
killed many fine sons of yours? Your heart is surely made of iron. Come and sit down 
now upon this chair, and despite our grieving we will let our sorrows at least lie still in 
the heart. For there is no gain in chill lamentation.’ 


Assuming an east Ionic origin for the monumental Homeric poems, as seems most likely, 
the writing of word-initial aspiration, though reflected here in the transcription, must be 
assumed to be post-Homeric and of editorial origin (recall that east Ionic is psilotic 
from the time of the earliest records). Alongside the characteristic Ionic forms with 
[e:] from original [a:] (στοναχή [stonaké:] ‘wailing’, ἀνίστη [aniste:] ‘s/he raised up’, 
πρῆξις [pré:ksis] ‘gain’), we may also note here the Aecolic thematic infinitive ἐλθέμεν 
[elt"émen] ‘to come’ and the Aeolic treatment of the initial labio-velar in πέλεται 
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[péletai] ‘there exists’ (this verb did not survive in Ionic so the expected τέλεται [téletai] 
would have been impossible). Among the archaisms in evidence the metrically useful 
o-stem genitive singular in τοῖο [-oio] appears rather more frequently than the ‘modern’ 
του [-o:] (just twice in θρόνου [t'r6no:] ‘seat’); there are also two examples of tmesis, 
namely ὑφ᾽ (uepov) ὦρσε [hup" (hi:zmeron) 8:56] ‘s/he somewhat (passion) aroused’, 
and kat’ (ἄρ) ἕζευ [kat ar hézdeu] ‘down (then) sit (imp)’, the latter with Ionic-style 
contraction of -εο [-eo] > -εὖ [-eu], cf. 1.4.3 (b)(i) (though the spelling is probably late). 

The use of a stylized regional dialect blended with a range of ‘archaic’, ‘foreign’ and 
‘poetic’ features associated with a particular genre is also characteristic of other varie- 
ties of poetry in the 7th and 6th centuries Bc.° Though the earliest surviving examples 
necessarily come from the alphabetic period, it is almost certain that each of the genres 
was shaped by a long oral tradition during which it had evolved its own dialectal 
characteristics and stylistic conventions. But by the time we have access to these tradi- 
tions there was already widespread exploitation of epic forms and epic diction. This 
is not to say that early Greek poetry is fundamentally unoriginal: literary dialects were 
always adaptable, and individual poets were capable of significant experimentation 
and innovation. But all genres display in varying degrees a ‘distanced’ quality deriving 
in part from their own internal evolution but also reflecting a universal appreciation 
of the value of epic-style diction in imparting a universal quality to work that was 
increasingly aimed at a panhellenic audience. 


2.2.2 Jonian elegy and iambus 


Some of the earliest poetry of the archaic age comes from Ionic-speaking areas and is 
composed in dactylic or iambic/trochaic rhythms, i.e. metres based on combinations 
of dactyls and spondees (- ~~ and — —) on the one hand, and of iambs/trochees and 
spondees (- -/- ~and- -) on the other. Most of this dactylic poetry is not composed 
purely in hexameters, however, but in ‘elegiac couplets’, each consisting of a hexameter 
followed by a (so-called) pentameter: 


Leading figures include Archilochus (7th century, from Paros in the Cyclades, but left 
for Thasos), Callinus (7th century, from Ephesus), Mimnermus (7th century, probably 
from Smyrna, though apparently descended from immigrants from Colophon), 
Semonides (7th century, originally from Samos but led a colony to Amorgos) and 
Hipponax (6th century, from Ephesus), though there are also practitioners of Ionic- 
style poetry from other dialect areas, including Tyrtaeus (7th century, from Sparta), 
Solon (7th/6th century, from Athens) and Theognis (6th century, from Megara), all of 
whom seemingly make only minimal use of elements from their own local vernaculars.’ 
In general, the dactylic character of elegiac poetry allows for straightforward deploy- 
ment of epic formulae and diction, and the impression is overwhelmingly of traditional 
foundations rooted in the language of the epic, though with additional contemporary 
elements, chiefly from Ionic, as required by the subject matter.* By contrast, the Ionian 
tradition of iambic/trochaic poetry, a genre that had clearly evolved independently of 
the epic, makes significantly less use of epic precedent and convention and its diction 
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appears to be correspondingly closer to the Ionic vernacular. Both genres deal with an 
astonishing range of subject matter (see West (1974), Bowie (1986), Passa (2008b), 
Kaczko (2008a)). 

Archilochus 5, which is probably a complete poem, is a good example of the more 
personal, and often much more cynical, tone of Ionic elegiac poetry: 


(6) 
ἀσπίδι μὲν Σαΐων tis ἀγάλλεται, ἣν παρὰ θάμνῳ 
ἔντος ἀμώμητον κάλλιπον οὐκ ἐθέλων, 
αὐτὸν δ' ἐξεσάωσα. τί μοι μέλει ἀσπὶς ἐκείνη; 
ἐρρέτω: ἐξαῦτις κτήσομαι οὐ κακίω. 
Archilochus 5 


[aspidi men safo:n _ tis agalletai, hem para t'4mno:i 
In-shield EMP of-the-Saii someone exults, which beside bush 
éntos amé:me:ton kéllipon οἱ et*élo:n, 
weapon blameless I-abandoned not willing, 
auton d_ eksesdo:sa. τΐ moi méle: aspis eké:ne:? 
self but I-saved. What to-me concerns shield that? 
erréto:; eksaitis kté:somai o: kakio:| 


let-it-perish; again —_[-will-acquire not worse. 


‘Some Thracian tribesman rejoices in my shield (blameless equipment that I abandoned 
unwillingly beside a bush), but myself I saved. What does that shield mean to me? To hell 
with it! Pll get another one just as good.’ 


Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrhoneioi Hypotyposeis 3.216) slightly misquotes the first three 
lines of this poem in connection with the story of the Spartan mother who told her 
son to return from battle with his shield or on it (1.6. dead). Though there is nothing 
remotely heroic, or indeed Homeric, about the sentiments here, almost all of the phra- 
seology that is so skilfully and wittily recycled can be found somewhere in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, including the epic Aeolicism κάλλιπον [kallipon] ‘I abandoned’, with 
apocopation of the preverb κατά- [kata-]. But the use of the singular évtos [éntos] 
‘(piece of) equipment’ is apparently an innovation, while ἀμώμητον ‘blameless’ appears 
just once in the Homeric corpus, at Iliad 12.109. 


2.2.3 Personal lyric 


The personal lyric poetry of Alcaeus and Sappho, both from 7th/6th-century Bc Lesbos, 
appears at first sight to make quite natural use of the Lesbian dialect, though we have 
no early epigraphic material to compare directly and we should remember that our 
texts are largely the work of Hellenistic scholars of the 3rd and 2nd centuries who 
inter alia seem to have introduced a number of false hyper-Aeolic forms. But both 
poets were working within a tradition that must have had long-term links with the 
various Ionian traditions, and which allowed occasional use of epic-style features and 
phraseology, not only in poems with dactylic rhythms, such as Sappho 44,’ but also 
more generally. Noteworthy among these are: genitives of o-stems in -oto [-oio] beside 
Lesbian -w [-o:] (Alcaeus 174(a), ἐρχομένοιο [erk*oménoio] ‘coming’); dative plurals of 
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o-stems in -ots [-ois] beside -οισι [-oisi] (Sappho 94.12, πόλλοις ... στεφάνοις [pdllois 
...step"Anois] ‘many...garlands’); dative plurals of consonant stems in -σι(ν) [-si(n)] 
beside -eoot [-essi] (Alcaeus 129.22, πόσιν [pdsin] feet’); 3pl aorists (past perfectives) 
of athematic verbs in -oav [-san] rather than -v [-n] (ἔδοσαν [édosan] ‘they gave’); 
omission of the augment in past-tense indicative verb forms beside the regular aug- 
mented forms (Alcaeus 332.2, κάτθανε [katthane] ‘s/he died’); and the thematic inflec- 
tion of contract verbs'® beside the native athematic conjugation (Sappho 44.33, 
ὀν-καλέοντες [on-kaléontes] rather than 6v-xadrévtes [on-kaléntes] ‘calling upon (nom 
pl)’. See Bowie (1981) for a full discussion of ‘poetic’ and other features that were 
probably alien to the contemporary vernacular of the island; Tribulato (2008a) pro- 
vides a contemporary survey of the core issues and an up-to-date bibliography. 

Sappho 1, quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Compositione 173-9), pro- 
vides a good sense of the intensely personal character of much of this poetry. The first 
three stanzas of the poem, which is cast in the form of a prayer, are given in (7); the 
metre is the Sapphic stanza, comprising three hendecasyllabic lines, followed by an 
Adonean: 


TOLKLAGBpov' ἀθανάτ᾽ ᾿Αφρόδιτα, 
Tat Δίος δολόπλοκε, λίσσομαί σε’ 
μή μ' ἄσαισι μηδ᾽ ὀνίαισι δάμνα, 
πότνια, θῦμον, 
ἀλλὰ Tus ἔλθ᾽, αἴ ποτα κἀτέρωτα 
τᾶς ἔμας αὖδας dtotoa πήλοι 
ἔκλυες, πάτρος δὲ δόμον λίποισα 
χρύσιον ἦλθες 
ἄρμ' ὑπασδεύξαισα κάλοι δέ σ' ἄγον 
ὥκεες στροῦθοι περὶ γᾶς μελαίνας 
Tikva δίννεντες TTEp ἀπ᾽ wedvalde- 
pos διὰ μέσσω᾽ 

Sappho 1, 1-12 


[poikilét*ron a:t’anat ap"rdédi:ta, 
Of-richly-worked-throne immortal Aphrodite, 
pai dios doléploke, — lissomai se; 

child of-Zeus wile-weaving, I pray-to you: 

mé: m Asaisi me:d oniaisi damna:, 
not me with-pains nor — with-sorrows tame, 
potnia, ἢ πιοη, 

lady, heart, 

alla tufd élt’, ai pota ka:téro:ta 

but hither come, if ever also-on-other-occasions 
ta:s ema:s atida:s afoisa _ pé:loi 

the my voice hearing afar 

éklues, patros de d6mon lipoisa 
you-listened, of-father and house _ leaving 
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k"ri:sion @:It"es 
golden — you-came 
arm upazdetksaisa; kaloi de s  A:gon 
chariot having-yoked; beautiful and you they-brought 
5:kees stro:t*oi peri ga:s_melaina:s 
swift sparrows over earth black 
pukna dinnentes ptér ἂρ o:rdno:ite- 
close-packed whirling wings from heaven/ether 
-ros dia mésso:3| 

through middle; 


‘Aphrodite of the richly worked throne, immortal, wile-weaving child of Zeus, I pray 
to you: tame not my heart, lady, with pain and anguish, but come hither if ever at other 
times you heard my voice afar and listened, and leaving your father’s golden house 
you yoked your chariot and came; and beautiful swift sparrows brought you over 
the black earth from heaven through the midst of the ether whirling their close-packed 
wings; ... 


The Lesbian dialect was characterized by psilosis and recessive accentuation, and the 
editors have marked the text accordingly. Note here too the characteristic dative 
plurals in -atot [-aisi], the temporal adverbial in -ra [-ta] ((ἀτέρωτα [atéra:ta] ‘on other 
occasions’), and the preposition/preverb ὑπά [upa] (= ὑπό] [hypd]) ‘under’, as well as 
the diphthongal product of compensatory lengthening seen in the feminine participles 
ἀίοισα [afoisa] ‘hearing’, λίποισα [lipoisa] ‘leaving’ etc. (Attic has -ovoa [-u:sa], with 
both endings < [-onsa] < *[-onts/a] < *[-ont-ja]). The athematic inflection of contract 
verbs seen in δίννεντες [dinnentes] ‘whirling’ (beside Attic Stvéovtes [d:néontes]) is a 
feature of both Lesbian and Thessalian, while the labial reflex of an original labio-velar 
before a front vowel in πήλοι [pé:loi] (contrast Attic τηλοῦ [te:]i:]) ‘afar’ is character- 
istic of all Aeolic dialects. Note, however, that the double nasal in δίννεντες [dinnentes] 
is a hyper-Aeolic form, based analogically on the genuine doubling of nasals and liquids 
in place of compensatory lengthening seen in forms like κρίννω [krinno:] ‘I judge’ beside 
Attic κρίνω [kri:no:] (both < *[krin-jo:]).!' Epic influence is apparent in the word 
ὥκεες [5:kees] ‘swift’, which is only epic/poetic, in the artificial lengthening of the first 
syllable of ἀθανάτ' [a:t"anat(a:)] ‘immortal’, and in the disyllabic pronunciation of διά 
[dia] ‘through’, which elsewhere appears either prevocalically with the final vowel 
elided or pre-consonantally as a monosyllable written ¢4 (though Z here is also edito- 
rial, reflecting a much later epigraphic spelling of what by then had perhaps become 
[zia], but which was almost certainly still [dja] in Sappho’s time). Overall, the third 
stanza provides some particularly clear echoes of epic diction, e.g. in the use of the 
formulaic phrase ‘black earth’ (also in Archilochus 58.2) and in the description of the 
birds ‘whirling their close-packed wings’ (cf. Odyssey 2.151). 

The last great practitioner of such solo song was Anacreon (6th/Sth century), who 
hailed from Ionian Teos in Asia Minor but joined a colony to Abdera in Thrace after 
the Persian occupation of his homeland and later worked both on Samos, at the court 
of the tyrant Polycrates, and then at Athens, at the court of the tyrant Hipparchus. 
His poems in lyric metres, following the essentially ‘local’ traditions of the genre, are 
composed in a stylized eastern Ionic’? with many Homeric echoes, and deal mostly 
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with love and drinking. They are characterized by meticulous attention to technique 
and a striking wit. 


2.2.4 Choral lyric 


By contrast, choral lyric was traditionally associated with performance at public, par- 
ticularly religious, festivals. Its thematic range is correspondingly wide, including 
hymns, paeans (addressed to Apollo), dithyrambs (traditionally in honour of Dionysus), 
mythological narratives, processional songs, songs specifically for choruses of girls, 
dance songs, wedding songs, drinking songs, erotic songs, eulogies, dirges and victory 
odes. But there are a number of recurrent elements that characterize the genre as a 
whole, most notably honour for the gods, comment on the celebrants and the use of 
mythology for moralizing purposes, and these remain more or less central down into 
the middle of the 5th century. 

The language of choral lyric underwent its most important early development in 
Doric-speaking areas and is therefore often described as ‘Doric’, but the impact of the 
epic was from the first much more pervasive than in personal lyric, especially in its 
phraseological reminiscences, and there is also evidence of an already conventionalized 
input from an Aeolic tradition (with certain features demonstrably Lesbian). Important 
among these Aecolic features are dative plurals of consonant stems in -εσσι [-essi] (also 
epic), athematic forms of contract verbs, words with double liquids and nasals like 
κλεεννός [kleennds] ‘famed’,'? and above all specifically Lesbian forms showing the 
characteristic diphthongal outcome of compensatory lengthening following the simpli- 
fication of [ns], such as Μοῖσα [moisa] ‘Muse’, φέροισα [phéroisa] ‘bearing (fem)’, 
φέροισι [p"éroisi] ‘they bear’. In this connection we may note that the poet Terpander 
of Lesbos is supposed to have founded a school of music in 7th-century Sparta (see 
West (1992), Cassio (2005)). 

The earliest writer of choral lyric of whose work substantial fragments survive is 
Alcman, who again worked in 7th century Sparta but may originally have come from 
Sardis in Lydia (Asia Minor). Since we have only around 200 lines of his poetry 
(roughly half on papyrus, the remainder in brief quotations), and since there are neces- 
sarily many uncertainties about the transmission of the text, it is difficult to say much 
more than that the dialect is of West Greek type, already blended with a number of 
epic and Aeolic features. Unusually for the genre, however, there are also some specifi- 
cally Laconian elements which, if they are not simply later additions, may reflect the 
essentially local character of the occasions for which Aleman was writing (though we 
should not forget that Aleman was working within a tradition that normally avoids 
such linguistic parochialism; see Cassio (2007) for a full discussion). 

Later practitioners whose work survives in part are: Stesichorus (7th/6th century), 
who was born in south Italy at Mataurus or Locri but lived and worked mainly at 
Himera in northern Sicily; Ibycus (6th century) from Rhegium in south Italy, who, like 
Anacreon, settled at the court of the tyrant Polycrates on Samos; Simonides (6th/5th 
century), who came from Ionian Ceos but travelled widely, spending time in Athens, 
Thessaly and finally at the court of the tyrant Hieron I in Syracuse; Pindar 
(late 6th/Sth century) from Cynoscephalae in Boeotia, who was partly educated in 
Athens and again travelled extensively in connection with his work; and Bacchylides 
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(late 6th/Sth century), the nephew of Simonides, who went to Syracuse with his uncle 
before later being exiled from Ceos to the Peloponnese. The last two names are espe- 
cially linked to the composition of victory odes associated with the celebration of the 
major panhellenic games at Olympia, Delphi and the isthmus of Corinth. 

The varied geographical and dialectal backgrounds of these poets, coupled with 
their cosmopolitan lifestyles, naturally supported the emergence and establishment of 
a stylized literary Doric which, rather in the manner of Homer’s Ionic, vaguely sug- 
gested the regional/ethnic origins of the genre but simultaneously transcended these 
through its acknowledgement of the contribution of Lesbos and its self-consciously 
‘poetic’ vocabulary based in part on epic forms and phrases. The foundational Doric 
features include: -a- [a:] where Ionic has secondary -n- [€:]; genitive singulars of mas- 
culine a-stems in -a [-a:] (< -ao [-a:o]) and genitive plurals of all a-stems in -ἂν [-a:n] 
(< -άων [-d:o:n]); non-assibilated -t1 [-ti]/-vtt [-nti]; the accusative clitic prounouns viv 
[nin] (3rd person) and τιν [tin] (2nd person); and the conjunctions ὅκα [héka] ‘when’ 
and ai [ai] ‘if? (albeit alongside the epically sanctioned ὅτε [Πότε] and εἰ [e:]). It should 
be said, however, that the permitted components are not uniformly blended in all 
authors. In particular, Stesichorus’ surviving work comprises fragments of narrative 
poetry on epic-style themes in predominantly dactylic rhythms, a combination that 
favoured the choice of epic diction and language, thus rendering the Doric component 
comparatively marginal despite the fact that he was himself a West Greek speaker (the 
main Doric marker in evidence is simply -a- [a:] for secondary Ionic -n- [e:]). 

A common consideration, however, seems to have been that the language should 
be distinguished from contemporary Ionic, so grammatical forms and features taken 
from epic are often of the hallmarked ‘poetic/archaic’ variety (e.g. τοῖο [-oio] genitives 
in the second declension or optional augments), though metrically useful epic/eastern 
Ionic forms such as ξεῖνος [ksé:nos] ‘foreigner/guest’, with compensatory lengthening 
after simplification of a group comprising a nasal/liquid and [w], are admitted, along 
with use of the modal particle dv [an] beside Aeolic κε [ke]. But athematic infinitives 
in -vat [-nai] and forms showing -n- [e:] < original [a:], presumably felt to be among 
the more distinctive of those Ionic markers still current, are almost universally avoided. 

Interestingly, however, much of what is most strongly characteristic of Doric (e.g. 
the modal particle κα [ka:], aorists in -Ea [-ksa] from verbs with non-velar stems in 
-Cw [-zdo:], futures in -céw/-o@ [-séo:/-s6:],'* or feminine participles in -ovoa [-onsa]/ 
-woa [-o:sa]) is also disfavoured, as is anything readily identifiable as a regionally 
specific form within West Greek (e.g. word forms with the Laconian shift of intervo- 
calic [-s-] > [-h-], as in the feminine participial ending -wha [-o:ha]). Ultimately, then, 
the language of choral lyric, with its hybrid dialect and predilection for unusual words 
and elaborate compounds, is as artificial as that of Ionian epic. Carefully distanced 
from local vernaculars and validated by poetic tradition, it carried the prestige and the 
mystique required of a language to be used for artistic communication with the wider 
Greek-speaking world. See Tribulato (2008b) for a recent discussion of key issues and 
relevant bibliography. 

In (8) we have the first stanza of Pindar’s first Olympian ode, composed for Hieron 
of Syracuse on the occasion of his victory in the horse race of 476 Bc. The poem as a 
whole has a repeated triadic structure involving four groups of three stanzas (a strophe 
and an antistrophe with the same metrical structure, followed by an epode). The first 
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three words will be familiar to those who have visited the Pump Room in Bath, where 
they appear over the entrance: 


(8) 


ἄριστον μὲν ὕδωρ, ὁ δὲ χρυσὸς αἰθόμενον πῦρ 


ἅτε διαπρέπει νυκτὶ μεγάνορος ἔξοχα πλούτου" 

εἰ δ' ἄεθλα γαρύεν 

ἔλδεαι, φίλον ἦτορ, 

μηκέθ᾽ ἁλίου σκόπει 

ἄλλο θαλπνότερον ἐν ἁμέρᾳ φαεννὸν ἄστρον ἐρήμας δι᾽ αἴθερος, 
und Ὀλυμπίας ἀγῶνα φέρτερον αὐδάσομεν" 

ὅθεν ὃ πολύφατος ὕμνος ἀμφιβάλλεται 

σοφῶν μητίεσσι, κελαδεῖν 


Κρόνου mais ἐς ἀφνεὰν ἱκομένους 
μάκαιραν Ἱέρωνος ἑστίαν, 
Pindar Olympian I, 1-15 


[ariston men hi:do:r, ho de k*ru:sds ait*6menon pi:r 


Best EMP water, τῇς but gold blazing fire 
hate diaprépe: nukti mega:noros éksok’a pl6:to:; 
just-as stands-out at-night in-lordly (is-)pre-eminent wealth; 


e:d  4et*la gé:ruen 

if but prizes to-speak 
éldeai, pv ilon é:tor, 
you-wish, dear _ heart, 
me:két' ha:lio: sk6pe: 
no-longer than-sun look-for 


Allo t*alpnéteron en ha:méra:i p*aenn6n Astron eré:ma:s di ait"eros, 
other warmer in day shining star empty through ether, 
me:d olumpia:s _ag3:na p*érteron audd:somen; 

nor  than-Olympia contest better let-us-speak; 

hétten ho polup*atos himnos amp‘ibdlletai 


whence the much-spoken-of hymn — embraces 
sop’s:n —s me:tiessi, keladé:n 

of-wise-men plans, to-sing-aloud-of 
Krono: | paid es apnea:n hikoméno:s 
of-Cronus son in rich arriving 
makairan hiéro:nos hestia:n, ...] 

happy of-Hieron hearth, 


‘Best of all is water, though gold is pre-eminent among lordly wealth, just as blazing fire 
stands out by night; but if, dear heart, you wish to speak of prizes, no longer look by day 
for another bright star in the empty sky that is warmer than the sun, nor let us speak of 
a place of contest better than Olympia; from where the famous song of praise embraces 
the undertakings of wise men (poets), so they can sing out loud of the son of Cronus 
(Zeus) when they come to the rich and happy hearth of Hieron, ...’ 


The long a-vowels of West Greek appear throughout (cf. μεγάνορος [mega:noros] 
‘lordly (gen)’, ἁλίου [ha:lio:] ‘sun (gen)’, ἁμέρᾳ [ha:méra:i] ‘day (dat)’), while the short- 
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vowel infinitive in -ev [-en] (γαρύ-εν [ga:rt-en] ‘to say/speak’), characteristic of many but 
not all West Greek dialects, provides a metrically useful variant to -etv [-e:n]; neither 
feature is uniquely Doric, however, and neither is readily localizable. A few Aeolic forms 
are interwoven into the mildly Doric backcloth, namely φαεννόν [p*aenndén] ‘bright/ 
shining’, with its double nasal (< *a(F)eo-v6- [p'a(w)es-n6-], though see note 11), and 
μητί-εσσι [me:ti-essi] ‘plans/thoughts’, with its dialectally characteristic dative plural 
ending; the latter is an epic Aeolicism, however, and once again neither has any very 
specific regional identity. Epic is also the source of many vocabulary items and turns of 
phrase: αἰθόμενον πῦρ [ait*6memon pir] ‘blazing fire’, for example, is formulaic, but the 
use of the neuter plural of the adjective ἔξοχος [éksok"os] ‘distinguished (among)’ as a 
kind of preposition with the genitive is also Homeric, as are the verbs ἔλδομαι [éldomai] 
‘I desire’ and avSdw [auda:o:] I speak’, and the comparative adjective φέρτερος [p*érteros] 
‘braver/better’. This is all characteristically ‘poetic’ vocabulary, much of which also 
turns up later in Attic tragedy (on which see immediately below). 


2.2.5 Athenian drama 


Although choral lyric began to fall out of favour during the second half of the Sth 
century BC, it continued to play an important part in Athenian drama, where a chorus 
retained an integral role both in tragedy and, to an increasingly lesser extent, in 
comedy. Such was the power of tradition that, beyond the increased use of poetic 
vocabulary and epic-style archaism in lyric passages, a small set of ‘Doric’ features (in 
practice mainly -@- [a:] for secondary Attic -n- [€:] < [a:], though only selectively, and 
1st-declension genitives with contraction of a- and o-vowels to -a- [4:}}}} was still 
superimposed on the still largely Attic-based, though emphatically not vernacular, 
language of the choral passages of the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 

The comparatively more ‘natural’ spoken dialogue, however, was composed mostly 
in lines comprising six iambi (- -), with spondaic and other variants permitted in 
certain positions. The basic metrical pattern, said by Aristotle to resemble most the 
rhythms of normal speech, is given in (9): 


(9)... 5} eles lie eS [| 


But even tragic dialogue was composed in an Attic deliberately distanced from the 
vernacular.'¢ In particular, the key Attic phonological markers of -ττ- [tt] and -pp- [rr] 
are consistently shunned in favour of the otherwise all but universal variants -oo- [ss] 
and -po- [rs] (which also happened to be Ionic with all the prestige of its literary tradi- 
tions; see Colvin (2004), who argues that deliberate dissociation from Boeotian, which 
also had -ττ- [tt], was an additional factor). Furthermore, much everyday vocabulary 
is often replaced by words with a poetic, mainly Homeric/Ionic, pedigree, or by unusual 
neologisms (e.g. ἀπότιμος [apdti:mos] ‘dishonoured/unworthy’ for ἄτιμος [ati:mos]; 
ὅμαιμος [hémaimos] ‘brother’, lit. ‘same blood’, for ἀδελφός [adelp*ds] etc.). While 
some of these elements doubtless helped to impart a more dignified quality to the 
language, the use of other, apparently quite ordinary, grammatical and lexical features 
of contemporary Ionic seems to reflect a more general influence of Ionian literature on 
the early evolution of literary Attic. 
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Typical archaic/epic features deliberately selected (one assumes) to elevate tragic 
diction include the following; the ordinary Attic equivalents are given in parentheses: 


(10) (a) Paradigms such as perfect ὄπωπα [6po:pa] ‘I have seen’ (ξόρακα 
[heéra:ka]), gen sg Sopds/So0upds/So0bpatos [dorés/du:r6s/dti:ratos] ‘spear’ 
(δόρατος [dératos]). 

(Ὁ) Epic vocabulary such as ἔχθος [ék*thos] ‘hatred’ (ἔχθρα [ék'tra:]); εἶμα 
[hé:ma] ‘cloak’ (itudtiov [hi:mation]); ἱππότης [hippdte:s] ‘horseman/ 
knight’ (ἱππεύς [hippetis]); πόσις [pdsis] ‘husband’ (ἀνήρ [ané:r]); δάμαρ 
[damar] ‘wife’ (γυνή [gyné:]); μολεῖν [molé:n] ‘to go’ (ἐλθεῖν [elt"é:n]); 
λεύσσειν [letisse:n] ‘to see’ (δρᾶν [hora:n]). 


Amongst the contemporary Ionicisms in evidence we may note: 


(11) (a) The replacement of typically Attic morphology, as in the use of 3pl 
imperatives formed by the addition of -oav [-san] to the 3sg in -tTw [-to:] 
rather than with the original -(6)vtwv [-[6]nto:n], e.g. ἴτωσαν [ito:-san] 
beside Attic ἰόντων [i-6nto:n], ‘let them go’. 

(b) Assorted vocabulary items (the normal Attic words are again given in 
parentheses): totopd [historé:] ‘I enquire’ (ἐρωτῶ [ero:té:]); ἀγρεύω 
[agretio:] ‘I hunt’ (θηρεύω [the:retio:]); φερνή [pterné:] ‘dowry’ (προῖξ 
[proiks]); νεοχμός [neokmés] ‘new’/novel’ (νεός [neds]). 


Finally, there is a small set of words that apparently come from a ‘Doric’ tradition 
distinct from that of choral lyric. The most likely source is the western Greek world, 
with Sicily in particular strongly linked to the development of drama (cf. Bjérck 
(1950)). Epicharmus of Syracuse, for example, was a leading exponent of comedy in 
the late 6th/Sth centuries, and we also know Sophron of Syracuse as a 5th-century 
writer of mime. Though comedy and mime are unlikely to have influenced Athenian 
tragedy directly, it is not impossible that there were also more serious, if also less 
developed, dramatic traditions that could have inspired Attic writers much as 
Epicharmus is said to have done in the field of comedy. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, it is striking that the originally Doric-looking items in (12) first entered Attic 
via tragedy, apparently in preference to both native and epic/Ionic equivalents:'” 


(12) δαρός [da:rés] ‘long’; ὀπαδός [opa:dés] ‘attendant’; κυναγός [kyna:g6és] 
‘hunter’, lit. ‘hound-leader’; ναός [na:6s] ‘temple’; λαός [la:6s] ‘people’ 


These all contain an original long -a- [a:] in contexts where both Attic and Ionic had 
long had -1- [e:], though the standard Attic forms for the last two items are actually 
νεώς [ned:s] and λεώς [led:s], derived by ‘quantitative metathesis’ from the expected 
νηός [πε:65] (attested in Homer and Ionic historiography) and ληός [16:65] (not Homeric, 
where λαός [14:65] is always used, but attested in some manuscripts of the historian 
Herodotus). See Kaczko (2008b) for a recent discussion of these and other issues, 
together with useful bibliography. 

The short extract in (13) from Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus gives a good sense of 
the tragic style. Oedipus, having discovered that years before he had unknowingly 
killed his father and married his mother, has just put out his eyes. He now addresses 
the chorus of Theban elders: 
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(13) 

ὡς μὲν τάδ' οὐχ 08 ἔστ' ἄριστ᾽ εἰργασμένα, 
μή μ' ἐκδίδασκε, μηδὲ συμβούλευ᾽ ἔτι. 

ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ οἷδ' ὄμμασιν ποίοις βλέπων 


πατέρα ποτ΄ ἂν προσεῖδον εἰς “Αἰδου μολών, 

οὐδ' αὖ τάλαιναν μητέρ', οἷν ἐμοὶ δυοῖν 

ἔργ᾽ ἐστὶ κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης εἰργασμένα. 

ἀλλ΄ ἡ τέκνων δῆτ' ὄψις ἦν ἐφίμερος, 

βλαστοῦσ' ὅπως ἔβλαστε, προσλεύσσειν ἐμοί; 

οὐ δῆτα τοῖς γ' ἐμοῖσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς Tote: 

οὐδ' ἄστυ y, οὐδὲ πύργος, οὐδὲ δαιμόνων 

ἀγάλμαθ' ἱερά, τῶν ὃ παντλήμων ἐγὼ 

κάλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ εἷς ἔν γε ταῖς Θήβαις τραφεὶς 

ἀπεστέρησ' ἐμαυτόν, αὐτὸς ἐννέπων 

ὠθεῖν ἅπαντας τὸν ἀσεβῆ, τὸν ἐκ θεῶν 

φανέντ' ἄναγνον καὶ γένους τοῦ Λαΐου. 
Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 1369-83 


[ho:s men tad u:k" hé:d est Arist e:rgazména, 
That EMP these-things not thus are best done, 

mé: πὶ ekdidaske, me:de symboulet éti. 

not me teach nor counsel still. 


ego: gar u:k oid Ommasin  pojfois Ὀϊέρο:ῃ 


I for not know (with-jeyes what-kind seeing 

patéra pot an _ proseidon e:s_ hdaidu: molé:n, 
father ever would I-have seen τὸ (house-of-) Hades going, 
u:d au talainan me:tér, hoin emoi dyoin 


nor again wretched mother, (to-)whom|dual] (by-)me two 
érg esti kré:sson  ank'6ne:s —_ e:rgazména. 

deeds are greater (than-)hanging done. 

all he: tékno:n de:t Gpsis ἔπ ep"himeros, 

But the of-children then sight was desirable, 


blastotis hopo:s éblaste, prosletsse:n emoi? 
being-born as they-were-born, to look-upon for-me? 
u: de:ta — tois g emoisin op't'almois pote; 
Not for-sure (with-)the at-least my eyes ever; 


u:d Asty g, υήε pyrgos, u:de daiméno:n 

nor city EMP, nor tower nor of-gods 

agdlmat" hiera, to:n ho pantlé:mo:n ego: 

statues holy,  of-which the all-wretched I 

kallist ἀπὲ hé:s en ge tais t'é:bais trap"é:s 
most-nobly man one in at-any rate the Thebes being-brought-up 
apestére:s emautdon, autds ennépo:n 

I-deprived myself, myself telling 

o:t'é:n hdpantas ton asebé:, ton ek thed:n 
to-expel all-men the  impious(-one), the-(one) by gods 
p'anént an(ha)gnon kai génu:s tu: la:iu:.1] 

shown unholy and of-race the(-one) of-Laius. 
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‘Do not try to persuade me that what has been done thus is not best done, and counsel 
me no more. For I do not know with what eyes, as a man with sight, I could have looked 
upon my father when I came to Hades, or my poor mother, to both of whom I have 
done things far too bad for hanging. Was then the sight of my children, born as they were 
born, something I might wish to look upon? Never, at least with these eyes of mine. Nor 
were the city or its wall of towers or the holy statues of the gods, which I, the utterly 
wretched man once raised most nobly of all in Thebes, forfeited by telling all to expel the 
impious one myself, the one now shown by the gods to be unholy, and of the race of 
Laius (his father).’ 


The language here is fundamentally Attic, but it has been very carefully elaborated and 
adapted. Note first of all the substitution of [ss] for [tt] in κρείσσονία) [kré:ssona] 
‘greater/better (neut pl)’: the normal Attic form is κρείττων [kré:tto:n] (masc sg), and 
the true Ionic equivalent is κρέσσων [krésso:n]. More generally, both syntax and diction 
are highly ‘poetic’, often involving the incorporation of epic/Ionic elements. Thus the 
normal order of noun and specifier is reversed in ὄμμασιν ποίοις [6mmasin poiois] 
‘with what kind of eyes?’, while the use of a modified abstract noun in ἡ τέκνων ὄψις 
[he: tékno:n 6psis], literally ‘the of-children sight/the child-y sight’, to mean ‘my chil- 
dren (if) visible’, with the participle βλαστοῦσία) [blasti:sa] ‘having been born’ agreeing 
with ὄψις [6psis], is a particularly bold extension of epic-style periphrases in which a 
noun meaning ‘force/strength’ (μένος [ménos], Bin [bie:], is [is], σθένος [st*énos]) is 
combined with the genitive of a proper name, as in ἱερὸν μένος ᾿Αλκινόοιο [hieron 
ménos alkindoio] ‘(the) mighty strength of-Alcinous’, a formula meaning ‘the mightily 
strong Alcinous’ that recurs throughout the Phaeacian episode of the Odyssey. As far 
as vocabulary is concerned, ὄμμα [6mmal] ‘eye’, βλώσκω (aorist ἔμολον) [bl6:sko:/Emolon] 
‘come/go’, ἐφίμερος [ep"himeros] ‘desirable’ (in Hesiod but not Homer), βλαστάνω 
‘sprout/be born’ (not in epic, but ‘poetic’? when used of people rather than plants), 
(προσ)λεύσσω [(pros)letsso:] ‘see’, (παν)τλήμων [(pan)tlé:mo:n] ‘suffering’ and ἐννέπω 
[ennépo:] ‘tell’ are for the most part first attested in Ionic hexameter poetry and then 
widely used in other poetic genres, including tragedy, but are all generally avoided in 
prose writing of the Sth and 4th centuries Bc. 

This determined avoidance of the prosaic and a fortiori the contemporary vernacu- 
lar together with the striving for a style linked to prestigious panhellenic, especially 
Ionic traditions marks the beginning of the formation of a literary variety of Attic. As 
with the other literary dialects already discussed, this Ionicized form of Attic soon 
evolved into a panhellenic literary language in its own right, but in this case one that 
was no longer strictly genre-conditioned. Instead Attic emerged as the common literary 
language for the whole Greek world, effectively replacing all other dialects if we 
exclude short-lived revivals in certain genres. The linguistic experimentation of the 
Athenian dramatists certainly helped to pave the way for this development, but the 
final triumph of Attic as not only a literary but also an official ‘common language’ for 
the whole Greek-speaking world depended ultimately on the development of Attic 
prose writing, and above all on the political circumstances of the Sth and 4th centuries 
Bc. These issues will be discussed in detail in the following chapters, but first we must 
consider the origins and growth of prose writing in Ionia, which played a central role 
in the early evolution of a belletristic Attic prose style. 
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2.3 Official and Literary Ionic 


Much early literature is composed in verse because fixed rhythms and the associated 
formulaic phraseology are invaluable aids to composition and memory in predomi- 
nantly oral cultures. But by the beginning of the 6th century Bc Ionia (comprising 
western Asia Minor and adjacent islands) was at the centre of the development of Greek 
commercial life and, equally importantly, of the first flowering of ‘classical’ Greek civi- 
lization. As such it offered a highly congenial, prosperous and increasingly literate social 
context for the revolutionary deployment of prose for intellectual pursuits such as scien- 
tific and philosophical speculation and the development of historiography in a form that 
went far beyond the mere recording of official and personal business.'® 

Some of the early Greek philosophers like Xenophanes of Colophon (Ionia, 6th/ 
early Sth centuries, but worked chiefly in Sicily), Parmenides of Elea (southern Italy, 
late 6th/5th centuries) and Empedocles of Acragas (Sicily, first two-thirds of the Sth 
century) followed in the Hesiodic tradition of didactic verse (see note 4) and expounded 
their doctrines in epic-style hexameters.'? But most of the great innovative thinkers 
from Ionia, like Thales (Miletus, 7th/6th centuries), Anaximander (Miletus, late 7th/6th 
centuries), Anaximenes (Miletus, 6th century) and Heraclitus (Ephesus, 6th/Sth centu- 
ries), all wrote in prose, as did the geographer and historiographer Hecataeus (Miletus, 
6th/Sth century). Perhaps they felt that the character of the material they wished to 
present (data based on observation and reasoning) and the novel ways in which they 
wished to present it (precisely, sometimes abstractly, and without adornment superflu- 
ous to the argument) did not lend themselves so readily to expression in a medium 
that had evolved in very different circumstances and for rather different purposes.”° 
Whatever the actual motivation, prose was already in use for official business, and it 
was clearly felt that it could be successfully adapted to fulfil more ambitious functions 
in philosophical and scientific discourse. 

As already noted, official inscriptions from the major cities of Ionia reveal from the 
earliest times a more or less uniform written dialect, a variety superordinate to the 
four different spoken varieties identified by the 5th-century historian Herodotus (1.142, 
unfortunately without linguistic details),”’ and a crucial indicator, alongside the estab- 
lishment of the Ionian League centred on the holy site of the Panionium at Mycale, of 
the existence of a common civilization that transcended the limits of the traditional 
city state.” Unsurprisingly, then, the dialect employed in early Ionian prose is also of 
a generalized eastern Ionic character, broadly parallel, as far as we can tell, to that of 
official documents in its major characteristics, but significantly different in others. One 
particular difference is, however, likely to be more apparent than real. Most official 
eastern Ionic documents have forms of interrogative, indefinite and relative adverbs 
and pronouns beginning with [p-] before o- and u-vowels, just as elsewhere in the 
Greek world, and such forms also appear in epic/didactic poetry and in the texts of 
some of the early elegiac/iambic poets. These same words, however, begin with [k-] in 
other early Ionic poetry and in surviving fragments of early Ionic scientific prose, as 
well as in the text of Herodotus and in subsequent Ionic historiography and technical 
writing. This difference apparently reflects divergent treatments of the original labio-velar 
*[k’-] during the Greek Dark Age following the Mycenaean collapse: 
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(14) Official Ionic (mostly) Literary Ionic (in part) 
Tas [pds] ‘how?’ κῶς [Κ2:5] 
πότε [ρότε] ‘when?’ Kote [Κότε] 
ποῦ [pa:] ‘where?’ κοῦ [ka:] 
πόθεν [pét"en] ‘where from?’ κόθεν [k6ét®en] 


It is important to note, however, that the few epigraphic counterexamples are all earlier 
than the p-forms, which first appear only in documents from the second half of the 
4th century Bc. Oddly, the attested forms are all relative pronouns or adverbs, namely: 
ὀκοῖα [okoia] ‘of whatever kind (neut pl)’, from Erythrae (IErythr 205.11, first half of 
the 4th century); ὄκο [6ko:] ‘where’, from Sigeum in southern France, a colony of 
Miletus (SEG 38, 1036.7, last half of the Sth century); ὀκόσο [okéso:] ‘of how much/ 
at what price’ from Emporium in Spain, a colony of Phocaea (SEG 37, 838.13, c.500 
ΒΟ). Perhaps, then, the k-forms were the original eastern Ionic ones, but were simply 
replaced under the growing influence of Attic on the local dialect during the course of 
the 4th century (for which see chapter 3). 

Recall now that in post-Homeric Ionic literature k-forms appear in the texts of the 
poets Anacreon (Teos), Callinus (Ephesus), Hipponax (Ephesus, then exiled to 
Clazomenae), Mimnermus (Smyrna, originally an Aeolian city but occupied in the 9th 
century by Ionians from Colophon) and Semonides (Samos), as well as in the prose 
fragments of Heraclitus (Ephesus), all of whom were from Ionian cities. By contrast, 
our texts of Archilochus (Cycladic Paros, but left young for Thasos), Solon (Athens), 
Theognis (Megara) and Tyrtaeus (Sparta) all show p-forms. Assuming that this distinc- 
tion in the textual tradition is not accidental, it confirms that the k-forms were indeed 
characteristic of early eastern Ionic (and known to have been so by later editors).”* It 
is unfortunate that we have no relevant evidence for the prose of the early Milesian 
philosophers, but it seems that Heraclitus and the later Ionian prose writers, including 
Herodotus, employed these local k-forms not only as a marker of their Ionian identity 
but as something that simultaneously linked their work to an established literary 
Kunstsprache. 

Herodotus is the only writer of Ionic prose whose work has survived in sufficient 
quantity to attempt any serious stylistic assessment, and we shall therefore focus on 
his work henceforth. He was born c.485 Bc in the originally Dorian city of 
Halicarnassus, though it was by then a mixed Greek-Carian town that had recently 
fallen within the Ionian sphere of influence. He subsequently travelled widely in the 
Greek world and beyond, and also spent time in Athens, where he may have been 
exposed to some of the rhetorical techniques currently being taught to the sons of the 
wealthy by visiting Ionian sophists (itinerant higher-education tutors, cf. chapter 3). 
One may surmise that the Ionic idiom in use at Halicarnassus, given its location, was 
broadly of the Carian type (see note 21), though perhaps with some residual West 
Greek characteristics. But the prevailing cultural climate ensured that no one would 
attempt to use a local vernacular for literary purposes. Given the status of Miletus as 
the dominant centre of philosophical and scientific inquiry in Ionia, a natural assump- 
tion would be that the language first used for technical prose writing would have been 
a suitably stylized version of that city’s dialect, and that Herodotus would have taken 
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this as the principal foundation on which to develop a suitably literary variety of Ionic 
for his history. But his artistic ambition and cosmopolitan outlook ensured an outcome 
that, even in antiquity, was seen as linguistically heterogeneous and highly ‘poetic’ in 
style. 

Two particularly striking stylistic attributes are the loose attachment of background 
information to principal clauses through the use of participles, and the repetition of 
phrases, rather like brackets or bookends, at the beginning and end of digressions to 
help differentiate these from the main narrative. Another is the vast number of appar- 
ently epic/Homeric forms and phraseological reminiscences. Unfortunately, we cannot 
be sure just how well our texts represent his original usage, since, as always, they 
passed through the hands of later editors and copyists who may well have embellished 
what they found or ‘restored’ on a priori grounds what they took to be correct Ionic. 
On the other hand, the impulse to develop a distinctively literary form of Ionic for 
belletristic prose writing must have been strong in a culture characterized by traditional 
poetic Kunstsprachen, and the epic/Ionic tradition in particular must have seemed an 
attractive source (cf. Cassio (1996: 147-50)). As a result, it is often impossible to 
determine the true status of particular elements, and though Herodotus is described 
as Ὁμηρικώτατος [homerik6é:tatos] ‘Homeric in the highest’ by the literary critic 
Longinus (On the Sublime 13.3), it may be that this commentator of the early Roman 
empire was in part misled by the handiwork of Hellenistic predecessors. Nor should 
we forget that at least some ‘epic’ elements that look archaic/poetic to us, and already 
seemed so to Hellenistic and Roman scholars, may still have been in more or less 
current use in 5th-century Ionia. 

A few examples will help to clarify the issues. Items like οὔνομα [U:noma] ‘name’ 
and eivexa/-kev [hé:neka/-ken] ‘for the sake of’ almost certainly represent editorial 
spellings based on Homeric forms in which the initial vowel was artificially lengthened 
metri gratia (older texts would have had ONOMA, ENEKA etc.). Such forms had no 
place in the ‘normal’ Ionic used by other prose writers (cf. note 20), and it is hard to 
see what extra value they would have added to Herodotus’ original text. Similarly, 
metrical considerations make it clear that adjacent vowels that are in principle subject 
to contraction have in many cases already been contracted in Ionic elegiac and iambic 
poetry, and analogously, that combinations of [6] + [a]/[o(:)] have undergone synizesis 
(despite persistently conservative spellings, cf. 1.4.4 (b)(ii)). By the mid-5th century 
contracted forms are also quite normal in Ionic inscriptions. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the superficial appearance of Herodotus’ text, in which uncontracted forms pre- 
dominate, is misleading, and that Homerically inspired spellings such as ἔδεε ‘it was 
necessary’, or νόος ‘mind’, again represent editorial interpretations of earlier spellings 
like EAE and ΝΟΣ (pronounced [éde:], [nu:s]) that should properly have been respelled 
ἔδει, νοῦς. Notice in support the presence of spurious but epic-looking forms like κέεται 
‘s/he lies’ (2.164.1), apparently representing [kéetai]. Since this word originally con- 
tained the diphthong [ei] there could be no contraction of [e] + [e] to ‘undo’, and the 
correct form κεῖται [kétai] is actually attested elsewhere, e.g. 7.198.2. None the less, 
there remains the remote possibility that Herodotus himself decided to pay tribute to 
the fountainhead of Ionian literary culture by deliberately using at least some highly 
archaic Homeric forms (though it is doubtful that he would have invented something 
like κέεται). On the other hand, we may be quite sure that the marking of initial aspi- 
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ration is purely editorial, not only because eastern Ionic was psilotic but because there 
is no trace of the aspirate in compounds: thus ἀπικνέεται [ap-ikné:tai] ‘s/he arrives’ 
rather than ἀφικνέεται [ap"-hikné:tai] etc. 

Whatever the truth of the matter in specific cases, the prestige of Ionian achievement 
soon led to this new literary language becoming the model for prose writers elsewhere, 
above all for historians and scientists who readily exploited a vocabulary and exposi- 
tory style developed specifically for the treatment of their respective disciplines. Thus 
the historians Antiochus of (Dorian) Syracuse and Hellanicus of (Aeolian) Lesbos both 
used the Ionic literary standard in the last quarter of the Sth century Bc, as did 
Hippocrates from (Dorian) Cos when compiling his medical treatises (assuming that 
at least some of the writings of the large Hippocratic corpus can be attributed to an 
individual author of that name). See Vessella (2008a) for further discussion of the 
development of technical and literary prose in Ionic. 

The following extract from Herodotus’ history of the conflicts between Greece and 
Persia is a typical example of the sort of discursive background story in which he took 
great delight. The context is the aftermath of a major battle during the Persian invasion 
and conquest of Egypt (beginning c.525 Bc), in which the Egyptians have been routed: 


(15) θῶμα δὲ μέγα εἶδον πυθόμενος παρὰ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων: τῶν yap ὀστέων κεχυμένων 
χωρὶς ἑκατέρων τῶν ἐν τῇ μάχῃ ταύτῃ πεσόντων (χωρὶς μὲν γὰρ τῶν Περσέων 
ἔκειτο τὰ ὄστεα, ὡς ἐχωρίσθη κατ' ἀρχάς, ἑτέρωθι δὲ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων), αἱ μὲν τῶν 
Περσέων κεφαλαί εἰσι ἀσθενέες οὕτω ὥστε, εἰ θέλοις ψήφῳ μούνῃ βαλεῖν, 
διατετρανέεις, αἱ δὲ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων οὕτω δή τι ἰσχυραί, μόγις ἂν λίθῳ παίσας 
διαρρήξειας. αἴτιον δὲ τούτου τόδε ἔλεγον, καὶ ἐμέ γε εὐπετέως ἔπειθον, ὅτι 
Αἰγύπτιοι μὲν αὐτίκα ἀπὸ παιδίων ἀρξάμενοι ξυρῶνται τὰς κεφαλὰς καὶ πρὸς τὸν 
ἥλιον παχύνεται τὸ ὀστέον. τὠυτὸ δὲ τοῦτο καὶ τοῦ μὴ φαλακροῦσθαι αἴτιόν ἐστι" 


Αἰγυπτίων γὰρ ἄν τις ἐλαχίστους ἴδοιτο φαλακροὺς πάντων ἀνθρώπων. τούτοισι μὲν 
δὴ τοῦτό ἐστι αἴτιον ἰσχυρὰς φορέειν τὰς κεφαλὰς, τοῖσι δὲ Πέρσῃσι ὅτι ἀσθενέας 
φορέουσι τὰς κεφαλὰς αἴτιον τόδε’ σκιητροφέουσι ἐξ ἀρχῆς πίλους τιάρας φορέοντες. 
(Herodotus 3.12) 


[{ὃπ|ὰλ΄ de méga é:don put*6menos para to:n epik"s:rio:n; to:n gar 

Marvel and great I-saw learning-by-inquiry from the locals; the for 

ostéon kek"uméno:n k"o:ris ekatéro:n  to:n en tei mak*e:i tatite:i pesOnto:n 
bones __ being-scattered apart of-each-side of- those in the battle this —_having-fallen 
(k"o:ris men gar ton persed:n éke:to ta ostéa, 9:5 ek"o:rist’e: [καῖ ark"A:s, 
(apart EMP for of-the Persians lay the bones, as were-separated at beginnings, 
etéro:t'i de to: aiguptio:n), ai men to:n persed:n kep*alai e:si ast"ené:s 

elsewhere and of-the Egyptians), the EMP of-the Persians heads are weak 

6:to: — S:ste, e: thélois psé:p"o:i mé6:ne:i balé:n, diatetrané:s, αἱ de 
so-much that, if you-would-want with-pebble single — to-strike, you-will-pierce, the but 

το: aiguptio:n 6:to: de: ti isk'urai, mégis an [{ο paisa:s 
of-the Egyptians so indeed in-some-way strong, — scarcely would with-stone having-struck 
diarré:kseias. aition de té:to: téde élegon, kai emé ge eupetéo:s 
you-would-smash-through. Reason and of-this this they-said, and τὴς. at-least readily 
épe:t"on, oti aiguptioi men autika apo paidio:n arksdmenoi ksurd:ntai ta:s 
they-persuaded, that Egyptians EMP immediately from children beginning shave the 
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kep*ala:s kai pros ton é:lion pak"iinetai to ostéon. to:uté de té:to kai to: me: 
heads and against the sun thickens the bone. The-same and this also of-the not 
p'alakré:st"ai aitién esti; aiguptio:n gar an τἰς elak*isto:s idoito 

to-go-bald reason is; of-Egyptians for would someone least see 

p'alakrd:s panto:n ant'rs:po:n. té:toisi men de: — té:t6 esti aitfon 

bald of-all = men. For-these EMP indeed this is reason 

isk"ura:s p"oré:n ta:s kep*ald:s, toisi de pérsezisi oti ast'enéas p°oreti:si 

strong to-carry the heads, for-the but Persians that weak they-carry 

ta:s kep*ald:s aition tode; skie:trop"eti:si eks ark"é:s pi:lo:s — tid:ra:s 

the heads reason this; _ they-stay-in-the-shade from beginning felt-hats tiaras 
p’oredéntes.] 


wearing. 


‘I saw there a great marvel that I learned about from the local people. The bones of those 
who had fallen on either side in this battle still lay scattered separately (for the bones of 
the Persians lay apart, just as they had originally been separated, with those of the 
Egyptians on the other side). Now the skulls of the Persians are so weak that if you were 
to hit them with a single pebble you will pierce them, while those of the Egyptians are 
somehow so strong you could hardly smash them if you struck them with a stone. They 
told me that the reason for this (and I for my part was readily persuaded) was that the 
Egyptians right from childhood shave their heads so that the bone thickens through expo- 
sure to the sun. This is also the reason for their not going bald; for of all mankind you 
would see the fewest bald heads among the Egyptians. So this is the reason why they have 
strong skulls, and the reason why the Persians have weak skulls is as follows: from the 
beginning they seek shade by wearing felt “tiaras”.’ 
The reader will see that the written aspirate has been ignored in the transcription 
and that some of the more dubious graphic distensions of probably contracted forms 
have been ‘recontracted’, so ἀσθενέες ‘weak (nom pl)’ is assumed to have been pro- 
nounced [ast"ené:s] etc.; some manuscripts have more of these than others, e.g. ἐκέετο 
[ekéeto] for ἔκειτο [éke:to] ‘lay’. Other uncontracted forms have been left, however, 
as almost certainly characteristic of the contemporary dialect, e.g. ὀστέα [ostéa] 
‘bones’ etc. Also characteristically Ionic are the shift of original [a:] > [e:] even after 
[e, i, r], as in σκιητροφέουσι [skie:trop*eti:si] ‘they-seek-shade’, the crasis (blending) of 
juxtaposed o- and a-vowels > [9:] in τὠυτό [ta:uté] ‘the same (neut)’ (< τὸ αὐτό [td 
aut6]), the conservative spelling of 1st-declension genitive plurals in -éwv despite the 
almost certain synizesis [-e3:n], and the long forms of dative plurals of the 1st and 2nd 
declensions in σι [-€:isi]/-otot [-oisi]. The heavy use of adjunct participles is apparent 
throughout. 

We have already seen that in the dialogue of Athenian tragedy the local dialect was 
accepted in an elevated and internationalized form that incorporated material from 
earlier poetic traditions, most notably the Ionian epic. The first Athenian prose writers 
were similarly affected by the usage of their Ionian predecessors, despite the fact that 
Athens had acquired an empire during the course of the Sth century and was building 
a formidable reputation of its own as a centre of education and culture. We can there- 
fore trace significant differences between the conservative official Attic of this period 
and the self-consciously literary Attic of, for example, Thucydides, who wrote his 
famous history of the war between Athens and Sparta in the latter part of the Sth 
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century Bc. The nature of the rise of the Attic dialect to pre-eminence, both as an 
official and as a literary language, must now be considered in detail. 


Notes 


1 


10 


11 


The true author(s) are unknown, but it is convenient to retain the traditional name of 
Homer. 

The fact that our text of Homer has interrogative/indefinite pronouns and adverbs begin- 
ning with π- [p] rather than κ- [k], as in πῶς [p6:s] ‘how?’ etc., is not a decisive argument 
against this conclusion, which is strongly supported by (1a)(v). Though the text of Herodotus 
(from Halicarnassus in south-western Asia Minor) certainly has the k-forms, our text of 
Homer may well have been ‘amended’ in the course of its transmission. See 2.3 for further 
discussion. 

A heavy syllable is closed by a consonant or by length (as in the case of long vowels and 
diphthongs), light syllables are open (i.e. not so closed). 

These include the ‘didactic’? poetry of Hesiod’s Theogony and Works and Days, the 
Homeric Hymns and the lost poems of the so-called epic cycle (cf. Janko (1982)). The 
language of Hesiod, who according to tradition hailed from Aeolic-speaking Boeotia, is all 
but identical to that of Homer: Cassio (2006) discusses the principal differences, which are 
perhaps attributable to local developments within a mainland tradition of Ionic hexameter 
poetry. The Homeric Hymns as we have them are most probably of a later date than the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems. 

In the transcriptions of most of the following extracts a distinction is drawn between 
close [o:] (written OY) and open [9:] (written Q) when both exist. In Attic the change of 
[o:] to [u:] probably took place during the late Sth century (partly because original [u:] had 
already shifted to [y:]). In the Attic extract, therefore, OY is transcribed as [u:] and Q as 
[o:]. 

With the exception of the work of Theognis of Megara (6th/early Sth century), all of this 
poetry has survived not in regular manuscript tradition but accidentally, either through the 
discovery of papyrus fragments in Egypt or because later writers saw fit to quote extracts 
from it. 

Though the texts we have are not always reliable in matters of linguistic detail, a few of 
these ‘local’ features are guaranteed by metrical factors: e.g. Doric-style futures in -σῶ 
[-s6:] < -σέω [-séo:] as in ἀλοιησεῦ[μεν] [aloie:sefimen] ‘we shall thresh/smash’ in Tyrtaeus 
1.55, which is in all other respects an epic form (including the Ionic-style contraction of 
[-eo-] > [-eu-]). 

Unlike in Homer, the texts of Callinus and Hipponax (from Ephesus), of Mimnermus (from 
Smyrna), and of Semonides (originally from Samos) show k-forms of interrogative, relative 
and indefinite pronouns and adverbs (e.g. κῶς [k6:s] ‘how?’ rather than πῶς [pé:s] etc.), just 
like the text of Herodotus (from Halicarnassus). The text of the 6th/5th-century lyric poet 
Anacreon (from Teos) and the prose fragments of the 6th/5th-century philosopher Herakleitos 
(again from Ephesus) also have the k-forms. Cf. note 2, and see 2.3 for further discussion. 
Composed in so-called ‘Aeolic dactyls’: ¥ * | - ~~ - ~~ τσ > [~ ¥ 

1.6. those with stems ending in one of [-a, -e, -o], which then frequently ‘contracts’ with 
the first vowel of the (thematic) personal ending; e.g. Attic Tid-w [ti:mad:o:] > τιμῶ [tizmd:], 
etc. Lesbian and Thessalian have τίμα-μι [ti:ma:mi] etc., with the (athematic) endings added 
directly to the stem. 

The spelling of ὠράνω [o:rano:] ‘heaven (gen)’ represents the reverse phenomenon, viz. the 
writing of a long o-vowel for the sake of the metre even though the original was probably 
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ὀρράνω [οττάπο:]; in the local alphabet the word would have been written OPANO, allowing 
for both options when transcribed into the Ionic alphabet. 

Note, for example, the absence of internal aspiration in the compound kdt-oS0s [katodos] 
‘way-down/descent’ in 395.11 (Attic has κάθοδος [kat*-hodos] with manner assimilation of 
the plosive). His text also has the k-forms of interrogative and indefinite pronouns and 
adverbs (cf. notes 2 and 8 above, and see 2.3). 

This might be another epic Aeolicism, even if the particular words are not always attested, 
but we must be wary of what may be editorial interpretations of original spellings like 
ΚΛΕΝΟΣ etc. 

Cassio (1996) sees these relatively rare future forms as mainly intrusive and due to the 
influence of later editions made in Sicily where there was interference from local dialects 
(especially that of Syracuse). 

Thus μάτηρ [ma:te:r] ‘mother’ but ἡδύς [he:dys] ‘sweet’, etc. The majority of distinctively 
Doric features (e.g. forms with unassibilated -τι [-ti]/-vtt [-nti] or athematic infinitives in 
τμεν [-men]) are entirely absent, as are the Lesbian forms with -o.- [oi] where Attic has 
-ou- [u:]. The 3rd-person pronoun viv [nin] is used, however, and some Aeolic forms with 
double nasals. 

As might be expected, the language of Old Comedy, represented almost entirely by the 
surviving plays of Aristophanes, is, as far as we can tell, rather closer to varieties of con- 
temporary Athenian speech, and some scholars have used these texts as a basis for socio- 
linguistic studies (Dover (1987), Willi (2003)). There is, however, a great deal of word-play 
and parody of other genres, especially tragedy and choral lyric, and any scholar engaged 
in such work must remain sensitive at all times to issues of style and context. 

Some of these eventually lost their ‘high’ poetic associations and evolved into everyday 
vocabulary items in the Koine (see the later chapters of this part). 

Doric was put to similar uses in Magna Graecia, but relatively little survives from this 
tradition and we have correspondingly little sense of its origins and development (see Cassio 
(1989), Vessella (2008a)). 

Xenophanes was also a more traditional poet and wrote elegiacs and iambics on a variety 
of other themes. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1st century Bc) characterizes the language of early Ionic prose 
as ‘clear and normal, pure and concise’. 

According to Herodotus the 12 members of the Ionian League were dialectally divided as 
follows: (a) the Carian cities (Miletus, Myus and Priene), (b) the Lydian cities (Ephesus, 
Colophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae and Phocaea), (c) Erythrae (though also in Lydia) 
and the neighbouring island of Chios, and (d) the island of Samos, just off the Aegean coast 
between Ephesus and Miletus. Colonies of these cities would presumably have retained 
something close to the dialect of their mother city. 

The only significant qualification relates to the written dialect of the island of Chios, which 
shows some Lesbian traits (most notably the 3pl verb ending τ-οισι [-oisi]). 

The development might even have begun in these relative forms, where there was a fully 
lip-rounded environment (i.e. with o- or u-vowels both preceding and following the labio- 
velar) to encourage dissimilation of the ‘sandwiched’ consonant, with later generalization 
to the interrogative/indefinite adverbs and pronouns. 

The fragments of the poetry of Xenophanes of Colophon show p-forms despite his Ionian 
origin. We should bear in mind, however, that Xenophanes abandoned Colophon as a 
young man following the Persian conquest c.545 Bc, and spent the rest of his life travelling, 
especially in the Greek west. His use of the more international p-forms is not, therefore, 
surprising, always assuming that the text can be taken seriously. 


3 
THE RISE OF ATTIC 


3.1 Attic as a Literary Standard 


By the time of Herodotus’ history Ionia had long lost its independence to Persia. Athens, 
however, as a leading city of the Ionian tribe, had not only supported an unsuccessful 
Ionian revolt, but also played a leading role in defending Greece proper against the con- 
sequential Persian aggression of the early Sth century Bc. The city emerged from these 
confrontations as a major maritime power, with most of the islands of the Aegean and 
a number of important cities around its coasts falling under Athenian domination. By 
the mid-Sth century Athens was an imperial city that could rival Dorian Sparta, the 
established military power, for the leadership of Greece, a rivalry which extended also 
into the political sphere, since Athens was the foremost democratic city of the age, while 
Sparta retained a more traditional oligarchic form of government. 

At the same time, and partly in consequence of its new pre-eminence in other 
spheres, Athens was rapidly becoming a major centre of learning and culture, attracting 
leading intellectuals (the so-called ‘sophists’, peripatetic teachers of various skills and 
theories who provided higher education for the well-to-do) from all parts of the Greek 
world, and beginning the development of its own cultural and educational institutions. 
Most importantly, in this atmosphere of military and material success and growing 
national pride, the Athenians developed a literature in a version of their own dialect, 
particularly in the fields of tragedy, comedy, history, oratory and philosophy. 

The core of the language of Athenian tragedy, as noted in 2.2.5, is essentially Attic, 
despite the overlay of a range of ‘distancing’ features. The same is true of the ordinary 
(i.e. non-parodic) language of Old Comedy, familiar from the plays of Aristophanes, 
though this is, as far as we can tell, much closer to colloquial varieties of the Attic of 
the period. Similarly, rhetoric, one of the most notable ‘inventions’ of the 5th-century 
Greek enlightenment, and the key instrument of democratic political life, achieved its 
definitive form in the dialect of Athens. Many sophists laid great emphasis on the 
importance of effective speaking as a means of managing one’s affairs and manipulat- 
ing circumstances to one’s advantage, and found willing customers for their educa- 
tional services in a society which gave free rein to the exploitation of such skills. 
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Notable names in this connection include the early practitioner Protagoras (c.490- 
c.420 Bc), from Abdera in Thrace, and a little later, Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily 
(c.483-375 Bc), and Thrasymachus (c.459-c.400 Bc) from Chalcedon on the Asian 
side of the Bosporus. The evolution of a specifically Attic prose style is certainly due 
in part to the influence of these non-indigenous, mainly Ionic-speaking, visitors, an 
influence which manifests itself both in the style and organization of argument and in 
the use of language, particularly through the introduction of Ionic technical terminol- 
ogy and the semantic extension of existing vocabulary. 

Unsurprisingly, then, the historian Thucydides, who was born around 460 Bc and 
exiled in 424 Bc for his failure as a general during the ‘Peloponnesian’ war between 
Athens and Sparta (431-404 Bc), wrote his account of that conflict in a rather inter- 
nationalized Attic, which suppresses the most characteristically Attic features in favour 
of Ionic equivalents (cf. the substitution of [ss] and [rs] for [tt] and [rr] in relevant 
words). His style was perhaps typical of the sophist-trained generation of pre-war days 
in that nothing in the work, which crucially includes ‘speeches’ put into the mouths of 
key figures at critical moments, suggests the direct influence of the highly specific codifi- 
cation of rhetorical practice initiated by Gorgias after his arrival in Athens in 427 Bc. 
This involved what is, to a modern sensibility, a rather unnatural striving for impact 
through antithesis, formal parallelism, and the routine exploitation of auxiliary rhyth- 
mical and phonetic ‘special effects’. Thucydides’ narrative, in contrast, is relatively 
linear and straightforward in structure, and even the speeches, though often broadly 
antithetical in their articulation of material, display none of the precise matching and 
equalization of clauses espoused by Gorgias, but instead aim for a deliberate variety of 
phrasing and syntax. What is perhaps most characteristic of Thucydides’ speeches is the 
extreme compression of both thought and diction, which often leads to highly complex 
structures that demand the most careful reading. This style is therefore in equally 
marked contrast to the doctrines of Thrasymachus, who advocated logical ordering and 
clarity of expression as the primary virtues of a good rhetorical style. 

In all probability, then, the reputation of Gorgias as the founding father of Attic 
prose is somewhat exaggerated. It seems more likely that he developed and refined 
tendencies that were already in train, as seen perhaps in Thucydides’ speeches, and 
attempted to formulate the results as rules of composition. His excessive mannerism, 
however, though doubtless initially highly effective in what was still a very new 
domain, fell rapidly out of favour, and it is the work of Thrasymachus that had the 
more lasting influence. A shift of this kind can perhaps be traced in the work of the 
orator and speech writer Antiphon (born c.480 Bc, executed in 411), whose early 
speeches are markedly antithetical, with some exploitation of clausal equalization and 
associated phonetic contrivances, but who later adopted a more expansive sentence 
structure with fewer Ionic or ‘poetic’ characteristics (which often amount to the same 
thing, since much of what was current in early Ionic prose had come to be felt as poetic 
because of the continued use of the same words and expressions in contemporary 
archaizing poetry). It is in any case worth noting that there is a clear contrast between 
Antiphon’s rhetorical exercises and his genuine forensic oratory, which makes a much 
more straightforward appeal to the audience, as appropriate to its real-world context. 
Lysias (c.459-c.380 Bc) also wrote speeches for the Athenian middle class,’ and again 
did so in a relatively ordinary Attic with few blatant rhetorical ‘tricks’; colloquial 
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directness and simplicity of diction apparently gave a better impression of honesty in 
a court of law. By contrast, Demosthenes (384-322 Bc) is famous principally for his 
political oratory, especially in urging decisive action against the growing power of 
Macedonia. His writing combines passionately held conviction with clarity of structure 
and great verbal dexterity. He is widely regarded as the greatest of the Attic orators 
for his ability to deploy his array of rhetorical skills precisely and effectively, according 
to the needs of the situation. 

In terms of long-term influence, however, perhaps the key figure in the field of 
rhetoric is the great rhetorical theoretician Isocrates (436-338 Bc), who, though a pupil 
of Gorgias in his youth, clearly owed a great deal more to Thrasymachus in his devel- 
opment of a technically refined, though to modern tastes rather bland, prose style, 
most particularly in his emphasis on precision of diction, the avoidance of ‘poetic’, i.e. 
often Ionic, expression (in marked contrast to the earliest prose), the paramount 
importance of transparency of sentence structure within the context of a complex 
periodic style, and the need for a restrained approach to the rhythmical reinforcement 
of the message. The later influence of Isocratean rhetoric on the great Roman states- 
man and man of letters Cicero, and through him on the subsequent evolution of prose 
writing in Europe, cannot easily be overestimated. 

We should not, however, leave the subject of rhetoric without first observing that 
a broadly ‘rhetorical’ style came to characterize other genres besides oratory. The case 
of Thucydides’ history has already been mentioned, but no one can read a play of 
Euripides or Aristophanes without becoming acutely aware of the impact of a rhetori- 
cal education on the construction of dramatic dialogue, particularly in set-piece con- 
frontations. It is quite clear that early rhetoric had the most profound effect not only 
in the context of the Athenian Assembly and the law courts but much more generally 
through the education system on the vocabulary and thinking of the educated classes, 
and ultimately on the lexicon and stylistic conventions of the literary and even official 
varieties of the Attic dialect. 

Alongside the development of rhetoric we see in Athens in the late 5th century the 
growth of moral philosophy, in marked contrast with the essentially scientific specula- 
tions of the earlier Ionian philosophers. This was directly associated with the general 
intellectual ferment of the period and particularly with the pressing need for a funda- 
mental examination of basic ethical and political issues in the context of the freedoms 
and responsibilities afforded by democratic government. Some philosophers, among 
whom Socrates stands out as one who claimed to have nothing to teach but only ques- 
tions to ask, favoured a dialectic method over exposition of theory, and a new literary 
genre, the philosophical dialogue, eventually emerged in consequence, with Socrates’ 
pupil Plato (427-348/7 Bc) its greatest exponent. 

Plato came from the most highly cultured of backgrounds and was steeped in the 
traditions of Greek poetry. Despite his general distrust of poetry as perpetuating a 
distortion of reality, it is striking that when his subject matter becomes more abstract 
and his purpose more overtly didactic, as in the famous ‘mythical’ passages of the 
Republic, the style and vocabulary begin to exhibit marked similarities with those of 
Attic tragedy. In the more ‘natural’ parts of his dialogues, however, we seem to be 
dealing, as in Aristophanes (and always allowing for differences of genre and intent), 
with an artful approximation to the conversational style of the educated classes. 
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With the development of literature of the highest quality in a purely Athenian 
context during the late Sth and early 4th centuries Bc we see the gradual emancipation 
of Attic prose from the direct influence of Ionic precedent, though it should be empha- 
sized that certain lexical and grammatical features of Ionic prose had by then become 
permanent fixtures and a hallmark of the ‘high’ style. The influence and prestige of 
this variety were enormous, so that, by the time of Plato, Attic prose is the only prose 
literature of which we have any surviving record. This clearly demonstrates that Attic 
literature had by then come to dominate Greek culture and that the Attic dialect, as 
the international language of cultural debate and learned exposition (even, it should 
be noted, in the field of historiography, where Ionic had earlier reigned supreme), 
already served as a model for the whole Greek-speaking world. In an earlier age 
Thucydides had felt obliged to tone down his Attic and to position his history in the 
Ionian tradition of technical prose writing; but now the 4th-century historian 
Theopompus, despite the fact that he came from the Ionian island of Chios, had little 
choice but to write in the literary Attic of his period. The role of classical Attic as the 
model for literary composition in drama and prose was assured, and its influence was 
to last for the next two thousand years. See Denniston (1952) and Dover (1997) for 
classic treatments, and Vessella (2008a) for an up-to-date survey. 

By way of illustration, consider now the following three extracts, exemplifying three 
very different styles of Attic prose writing: 


(1) 

(a) News has reached Athens of the catastrophic Athenian defeat at Syracuse. 
és δὲ τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ἐπειδὴ ἠγγέλθη, ETL πολὺ μὲν ἠπίστουν καὶ τοῖς πάνυ τῶν 
στρατιωτῶν ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἔργου διαπεφευγόσι καὶ σαφῶς ἀγγέλλουσι, μὴ οὕτω γε 
ἂν πανσυδὶ διεφθάρθαι: ἐπειδή τε ἔγνωσαν, χαλεποὶ μὲν ἦσαν τοῖς ξυμπροθυμηθεῖσι 
τῶν ῥητόρων τὸν ἔκπλουν, ὥσπερ οὐκ αὐτοὶ ψηφισάμενοι, ὠργίζοντο δὲ καὶ τοῖς 
χρησμολόγοις τε καὶ μάντεσι καὶ ὁπόσοι τι τότε αὐτοὺς θειάσαντες ἐπήλπισαν ὡς 
λήψονται Σικελίαν. πάντα δὲ πανταχόθεν αὐτοὺς ἐλύπει τε καὶ περιειστήκει ἐπὶ τῷ 


γεγενημένῳ φόβος τε καὶ κατάπληξις μεγίστη δή. (Thucydides 8.1) 


[es de ta:s at'é:na:s epe:dé: ετησέϊεε:, epi poly men e:pfstu:n kai tois 

to andthe Athens when __ it-was-announced, for much EMP they-disbelieved even those 

pany to: stratio:t6:n eks auti: tu: érgu: diapep"eugési kai sap"d:s 

very-well of-the soldiers from itself the action having-escaped and clearly 

angéllu:si, mé: hu:to: ge an — pansydi diep*t'art*ai; epe:dé: te 
announcing, not thus _ really would with-the-whole-force to-have-been-destroyed; when ἀπά 
égno:san, k"alepoi men ésan tois ksymprot*y:me:t*é:si to:n 
they-came-to-know, harsh — EMP they-were with-those having-joined-eagerly-in-promoting of-the 
hre:téro:n ton ékplu:n, hé:sper u:k autoi pse:pisdmenoi, o:rgizdonto de kai τοῖς 
orators the voyage, as-if not themselves having-voted, they-grew-angry and also with-the 
k’re:smoldgois te kai mantesi kai hopdsoi τὶ tote autu:s t'e:dsantes 
oracle-mongers both and soothsayers and as-many-as in-some-way then them _ consulting-oracles 
epé:lpisan _ho:s lé:psontai _ sikelia:n. panta de pantak*ét'en autu:s ely:pe: te [καὶ 
made-to-hope that they-will-take Sicily. Everything and on-all-sides them distressed both and 
perihe:sté:ke: epi ἴοι gegene:méno:i p'dbos te kai katdple:ksis megiste: de: | 
surrounded upon that-thing having-happened fear both and consternation greatest indeed. 
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‘When the news reached Athens, they refused for a long time to believe that the entire 
force could have been so utterly destroyed in this way, even when those outstanding 
soldiers who had made their escape from the action itself gave clear reports; and when 
they finally came to understand, they were bitter towards those orators who had joined 
eagerly in promoting the expedition, as if they had not voted for it themselves, and they 
also grew angry with the oracle-mongers and the soothsayers and all those who had in 
any way led them to hope with their divination that they would take Sicily. Everything 
on every side distressed them and in the wake of what had happened they were beset with 
fear and the greatest possible consternation.’ 


(0) Cephalus tells Socrates that old age is not so bad. 

ἔνιοι δὲ Kal τὰς τῶν οἰκείων προπηλακίσεις τοῦ γήρως ὀδύρονται, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ 
δὴ τὸ γῆρας ὑμνοῦσιν ὅσων κακῶν σφίσιν αἴτιον. ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκοῦσιν, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
οὗτοι οὐ τὸ αἴτιον αἰτιᾶσθαι. εἰ γὰρ ἦν τοῦτ' αἴτιον, κἂν ἐγὼ τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα 
ἐπεπόνθη ἕνεκά γε γήρως καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι πάντες ὅσοι ἐνταῦθα ἦλθον ἡλικίας. νῦν & 
ἔγωγε ἤδη ἐντετύχηκα οὐχ οὕτως ἔχουσι καὶ ἄλλοις καὶ δὴ καὶ Σοφοκλεῖ ποτὲ τῷ 
ποιητῇ παρεγενόμην ἐρωτωμένῳ ὑπό τινος Πῶς, ἔφη, ὦ Σοφόκλεις, ἔχεις πρὸς 
τἀφροδίσια; ἔτι οἷός τε εἶ γυναικὶ συγγίγνεσθαι; καὶ ὅς, Εὐφήμει, ἔφη, ὦ ἄνθρωπε: 
ἀσμεναίτατα μέντοι αὐτὸ ἀπέφυγον, ὥσπερ λυττῶντά τινα καὶ ἄγριον δεσπότην 
ἀποφυγών. (Plato Republic 329b-c) 


[énioi de kai ta:s ton oiké:o:n prope:lakise:s tu:  gé:ro:s odyrontai, kai 
some and also the of-the friends-and-relations indignities of-the old-age bewail, and 
epi tu:to:i de: τὸ gé:ras hymnii:sin héso:n kaké:n sp*isin aition. emoi 


on this indeed the old-age they- curse of-all-the evils for-themselves responsible. To-me 
de doki:sin, 6: sé:krates, ha:toi u: to aftion aitia:st'ai. εἰ gar ἔτη τῇ 

but they-seem, o Socrates, these ποῖ the cause to-accuse. If for was this 

aition, ka:n ego: ta auta ταῦτα epepént’e: héneka ge gé:ro:s kai hoi 
cause, also-would I the same these-things I-had-suffered because-of at-least old-age and the 
4lloi pantes hésoi entatt'a é@:lt'on —_he:likia:s. nfjind égo:ge é:de: 

others all as-many-as here have-come of-age. Now but I-at-least already 
entetyke:ka u:k" hii:to:s ék*u:si kai allois kai de: [καὶ sop"oklé: pote 
I-have-run-into not thus being both others and indeed also Sophocles once 

τοῦ poie:t®:i paregenédme:n — ero:to:méno:i hypo tinos ρῶ:5, épte:, 6: 


the poet I-was-present-with being-asked by someone ‘How’, he said, ‘O 
sop"6kle:s, éke:s pros  ta:p*rodisia? éti hoiés-te ei gynaiki 
Sophocles, are-you towards the-business-of Aphrodite? still able you-are with-woman 
sungignest*ai? kai hos, eup'é:me:, ép'e:, οἱ Ant"ro:pe; azmenaitata 
to-have-intercourse?? And he, ‘Shush’, he-said, ‘O man; most-gladly 


méntoi auto apép'ygon, ho:sper lytté:nt4 tina kai 4grion despéte:n apop*ygo:n.] 
of-course it escaped, as-if raging some and ferocious master escaping.’ 


‘And some also bewail the indignities of old age experienced by friends and relatives, and 
on this basis recite a litany of complaint against it as the cause of all their own misfortunes. 
But it seems to me, Socrates, that they do not blame the true cause. For if this were 
responsible, I too would have experienced the same effects as far as old age is concerned, 
and all the others who have reached this age too. But on the contrary, I have in the past 
encountered others who are not like this, and on one particular occasion I was with 
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Sophocles when someone asked: “How’s your sex-life, Sophocles? Can you still get it on 
with a woman?” And he said: “Shush, my good man. I’m really very glad to have escaped 
from that. It’s just like getting away from a vicious crazy taskmaster.” 


(c) Demosthenes seeks to galvanize Athenian resolve in the face of the 
growing Macedonian threat. 

πότ᾽ οὖν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 760 ἃ χρὴ πράξετε; ἐπειδὰν τί γένηται; ἐπειδὰν νὴ 
Ai’ ἀνάγκη τις ὦ; νῦν δὲ τί χρὴ τὰ γιγνόμεν᾽ ἡγεῖσθαι; ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ οἶμαι τοῖς 
ἐλευθέροις μεγίστην ἀνάγκην τὴν ὑπὲρ τῶν πραγμάτων αἰσχύνην εἶναι. ἢ βούλεσθ', 
εἰπέ μοι, περιιόντες αὑτῶν πυνθάνεσθαι, Λέγεταί τι καινόν; γένοιτ' ἄν τι καινότερον 
ἢ Μακεδὼν ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναίους καταπολεμῶν καὶ τὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων διοικῶν; Τέθνηκε 
Φίλιππος; Οὐ μὰ At’, GAN ἀσθενεῖ. καὶ γὰρ ἂν οὗτός τι πάθῃ, τάχεως ὑμεῖς ἕτερον 
Φίλιππον ποιήσετε, ἄνπερ οὕτω προσέχητε τοῖς πράγμασι τὸν νοῦν. οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος 
παρὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ ῥώμην τοσοῦτον ἐπηύξηται, ὅσον παρὰ τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀμέλειαν. 
(Demosthenes Philippic 1.10-11) 


[pot um, o: andres at*e:naioi, pot” ha kre: pra:ksete? epe:da:n ti 

When then,o men Athenians, when what is-necessary you-will-do? When what 
géne:tai? epe:da:n ne: di andnke: tis ἔπ ny:in de ti kre: ta 
should-happen? When by Zeus emergency some should-be? Now but whatis-it-necessary the 
gignomen _he:gést*ai? egd: men gar oimai tois  eleut"érois megiste:n 

current-events to-think? ]Σ] EMP for J-think for-the free-men greatest 


andyke:n te:n hyper to: pra:gmato:n aisk’Y:ne:n é:nai. e: bu:lest’, 
emergency the concerning the affairs disgrace to-be. Or do-you-want, 

e:pé moi, periiéntes hauté:n pynt*dnest®ai, légetai ti kain6n? 

tell me, going-around yourselves to ask: Js-said anything new?’ 

génoit anti kain6teron e: maked6é:n ané:r at*e:naiu:s katapolem6:n 
would-happen would anything newer than Macedonian man Athenians warring-down 
kai ta torn hellé:no:n dioik6:n? tét'ne:ke p*ilippos? u: ma di, 

and the-affairs of-the Greeks directing? ‘Is-dead Philip?? ‘No by Zeus, 

all ast’ené: kai gar a:n hi:tés τὶ pat*e:i, tak'eo:s hy:mé:s héteron 
but he-is-ill.”” Even for if this-man something should-suffer, quickly you another 
p'ilippon poié:sete, A:mper hi:to: prosék’e:te ton niin. u:de gar 

Philip you-will-make, if-indeed thus you-apply the mind. Nor for 

ha:tos para ten haut:  hré:me:n tosa:ton epe:ukse:tai, hdson 

this-man because-of the of-himself strength so-much_has-gloried-over, as 

para ten he:metéra:n améle:an.] 

because-of the our negligence. 


‘So when, gentlemen of Athens, when will you do what is required? In what event? 
When there is some emergency, for God’s sake? But how are we to think of the current 
situation? I for my part believe that the greatest emergency for free men is disgrace 
in the face of events. Or, tell me, do you just want to go around asking one another: 
“What’s the news?” Could there be anything more newsworthy than a Macedonian 
beating the Athenians in war and managing the affairs of Greece? “Is Philip 
dead?” “No, dammit, but he is ill.” Assuredly, if something does happen to him, 
you will quickly create another Philip if you attend to things like this. For this man 
has not gloried over us so much because of his own strength as because of our 
negligence.’ 
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3.2 ‘Great Attic’ as an Administrative Language 


The emerging dominance of Attic as a written medium is all the more remarkable when 
one reflects that at the beginning of the Sth century this was still the local dialect of 
a rather backward and isolated region, archaic and conservative in its grammatical 
structure, with its literary potential undeveloped. In the sharpest contrast, eastern 
Ionic, as the dialect of a large and burgeoning frontier region with a mixed population, 
had long been dynamically innovative, and had already been used in a stylized form 
not only for poetry of different kinds but increasingly as a sophisticated instrument of 
scientific and historical exegesis (cf. chapter 2). In the course of its development as a 
spoken medium Ionic had lost many grammatical archaisms and irregularities that 
Attic retained, and these sometimes quite radical simplifications had automatically 
found their way into Ionic literary productions. We may note, for example, the 
following: 


(2) (a) The dual number had disappeared. 
(b) Certain morphological irregularities were levelled out, such as: 

(i) ἴσμεν [iz-men], tote [is-te], ἴσασι [is-a:si], the plural forms of οἶδα 
[oid-a] ‘I know’; replaced by the analogical, and predictable, οἴδαμεν 
[oid-amen], οἴδατε [oid-ate], οἴδασι [oid-asi]. 

(ii) ἔθεμεν [é-t"e-men], ἔθετε [é-the-te], ἔθεσαν [é-the-san], the plural of 
past perfective (aorist) ἔθηκα [é-t*e:k-a] ‘I put’ (and other plurals of 
the aorist of athematic verbs with similar root alternation); levelled 
to the singular to give ἐθήκαμεν [e-thé:k-amen], ἐθήκατε [e-thé:k-ate], 
ἔθηκαν [é-the:k-an]. 

(c) The commonest athematic verbs in -μι [-mi] had begun to be transferred 
to the thematic paradigm, so ἴστημι [iste:mi] ‘I stand’ > ἰστῶ [ist6:], τίθημι 

[tit'e:mi] ‘I put’, > τιθῶ [tit*d]. 


Given this background, it should not be surprising that the earliest literary mani- 
festations of Attic, such as tragedy and Thucydides’ history, not only rejected the most 
characteristically ‘local’ (and unliterary) phonological features like [tt] and [rr] in 
words like γλῶττα [glé:tta] ‘tongue’ and θάρρος [t*4rros] ‘boldness’, in favour of the 
more ‘international’ and prestigious Ionic forms with -oo- [ss] and -po- [rs], but also 
began to adopt Ionic grammatical characteristics, e.g. by restricting the use of the dual 
number and incorporating 3pl aorist forms of the type seen in (2b)(ii): 


(3) (a) 3pl παρῆκαν [par-hé:k-an] ‘they let go/passed over’ 
Thucydides IV.38.1 
(0) 3pl ἀνῆκαν [an-hé:k-an] ‘they sent forth/let go’ 
Euripides Bacchae 448 


But despite the dramatic transformation in Athens’ fortunes during the course of 
the Sth century and the advent of a greater readiness to use genuine Attic forms, at 
least in prose, Ionic prestige still continued to shape the development of Attic as a 
written medium. Before long, therefore, a number of Ionic characteristics that had first 
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appeared in Attic literary texts also began to appear in official Athenian inscriptions. 
To illustrate the point, we may note examples such as those in (4) and (5) (see L6pez- 
Eire (1986, 1993) for a full discussion): 


(4) (a) The verb ἐπαινῶ [epaind:] ‘praise’ takes the dative in the earliest Attic 
inscriptions, exactly as in Homer: 


ἐπαινέσαι τοῖς Σιγειεῦσιν 
[epainésai tois sige:etisin | 
to-praise the(dat) Sigeans(dat) 

IG P 17, 6: 451/50 BC 


(b) In Herodotus’ Ionic, however, we find the accusative used for the object, 
as with ‘regular’ transitive verbs, and this Ionic construction is regularly 
preferred in Athenian literature: 


πάντας ὑμέας ἐπαινέω 
[pantas hyméas_ epainéo:] 
all(acc) you(acc) I-praise 


Sophocles Ajax 1381 


(c) By the end of the 5th century this usage also begins to compete with the 
traditional one even in official documents, and eventually supplants it: 


() ἐπαινέσαι τοῖς Νεαπολίταις 
[epainésai tois neapoli:tais ] 
to-praise — the(dat) Neapolitans(dat) 

IG 12 101 7: 410/9 BC 


(1) ἐπαινέσαι Θρασύβδλον 
[epainésai t'rasybu:lon 1] 
to-praise Thrasyboulos(acc) 


IG 15 102 6: 410/9 BC 


(5) As already noted, the extension of the stem of the singular of aorists of athe- 
matic verbs to the plural occurs first in Ionic prose (e.g. Herodotus III.128.4) 
and passes from there, at least in part, into Athenian literature (cf. (3) above). 
It then begins to appear in official Attic inscriptions in the early part of the 
4th century (e.g. IG I’ 1412 23: 385/4 Bc). We may also note that Ionic litera- 
ture employs the conjunctions ὡς dv [ho:s an] or ὅπως [hépo:s] + subjunctive 
in purpose clauses (‘in order that’), while traditional Attic in early ‘conserva- 
tive’ inscriptions uses ὅπως ἄν [hépo:s an]. However, ὡς dv [ho:s an] and bare 
ὅπως [hopo:s] appear already in Thucydides’ history (cf. VI.91 for the former, 
1.126 for the latter), and then start to turn up in Attic inscriptions from the 
mid-Sth century onwards (e.g. IG I’ 156 2: 440-25 Bc for ws dv [ho:s an], IG 
P 226 40: 343-2 Bc for ὅπως [hépo:s]). 


The overall picture that emerges, therefore, is of an unequal struggle between a 
traditional conservative variety of Attic and a more modern Ionicized Attic, a variety 
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that was already established in literature and intellectual discourse, and which eventu- 
ally supplants its rival even in administrative documents. Other diagnostic features of 
this ‘modern Attic’ style include: 


(6) (a) A liking for periphrases consisting of a noun + the verb ποιοῦμαι [poiti:mai] 
‘T make’: e.g. ἐπιμέλειαν ποιοῦμαι [epiméle:an poiti:mai|] lit. I make care 
(for)’ in place of the verb ἐπιμελοῦμαι [epimeli:mai] ‘I take care of’, first 
in Ionian prose (e.g. Herodotus VI.105.2), then in Attic literature (e.g. 
Thucydides VII.56.1) and finally in Attic inscriptions (e.g. IG Π’ 659 10: 
287 BC). 

(Ὁ) ‘Short’ dative plurals in -ots/-ats [-ois/-ais] in place of -otot/-atot [-oisi/ 
-aisi]. (This is a development internal to Attic based on the generalization 
of the short forms already standardized in the article at the beginning of 
the Sth century.) 

(c) σύν [syn] for ξύν [ksyn] ‘with’. 


Interestingly, in IG I? 40 (a treaty of 446 Bc between Athens and the city of Chalcis 
on the island of Euboea) the traditional forms of (6b) and (6c) are used in the formal 
oath to be sworn by the Athenians and the Chalcidians, but the modern ones appear 
in the additional clauses proposed by individual Athenians, a distribution which high- 
lights perfectly the contrast between the traditional official style and the more ‘normal’ 
educated usage of the period (see Lépez-Eire (1997)).” 

Unsurprisingly, it is the more modern forms which eventually find their way into 
the Attic-based Koine, the natural historical continuation of this somewhat simplified 
and partly Ionicized form of official Attic that is often called ‘Great Attic’ since the 
pioneering work of Thumb (1901, 1906). No longer the written dialect of Athens and 
Attica alone, it was first used for all official written communication within the Athenian 
empire, and subsequently its use spread still wider, doubtless aided by the prestige of 
Attic as the principal vehicle of contemporary Greek literary culture. Thus even after 
Athens had been defeated by the Spartans in 404 Bc, the importance of its written 
language remained intact, and its use for official purposes in territories outside Attica 
continued and even expanded, particularly with the revival of Athens in the 4th century 
and the formation of a second Athenian alliance in 377 Bc. It is no accident, for 
example, that a document recording the decision of a federation of all Greek cities 
(except Sparta) not to assist the semi-autonomous rulers of the territories of Western 
Asia Minor (the ‘satraps’) in their revolt against the Persian king (IG IV 556: 362/1 
BC) should be composed in Great Attic, with forms like innovative 3pl οἴδασιν [oidasin] 
‘they know’ in place of traditional ἴσασιν [isa:sin]. If literary Attic in its developed 
form represented a panhellenic high style for belletristic purposes, Great Attic repre- 
sented the standard written language of business and administration among the middle 
and upper classes. It was, we may assume, still quite close to the formal speech of 
educated Athenians but rather different from the language of the urban masses or the 
conservative varieties of rural Attica. A fragment of Aristophanes (552/706 K-A) 
perhaps draws attention to the register of Attic usage that originally underpinned Great 
Attic: 
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(7) διάλεκτον ἔχοντα μέσην τῆς πόλεως 
οὔτ᾽ ἀστείαν ὑποθηλυτέραν ott’ ἀνελεύθερον ὑπαγροικοτέραν. 


[didlekton ἐϊκροπῖα  mése:n te:s pdleo:s u:t asté:a:n hypore:lytéra:n τ 
speech having(acc) middle _ of-the city neither urban rather-effeminate nor 
aneleit*eron hypagroikotéra:n] 


rude subrustic 


‘(a man) with the middle-of-the-road speech of the city, neither the rather effeminate urban 
variety (i.e. associated with the aristocracy) nor the crude rather countrified one’. 


The process of Attic-Ionic convergence can be seen from another perspective in Ionic 
documents of the Sth and 4th centuries Bc, in which Attic forms and phrases, first 
introduced through Athenian administrative and legal documents, begin to infiltrate 
steadily. Only the most characteristic ‘markers’ of Ionic are resolutely adhered to, such 
as the use of -n [e:] after t/e/p [i/e/r], where Attic had retained or restored 
the original long -a [a:], e.g. συμμαχίη [symmak’ie:] ‘alliance’ not συμμαχία [symma- 
k*{a:]. There is interesting confirmation of the widespread prestige of Great Attic in 
the 4th century Bc in the fact that the incorporation of Attic characteristics applies 
not only to the inscriptions of original Ionic-speaking communities but also to those 
of foreign territories such as Caria (in south-west Asia Minor), where the ruling class 
had earlier adopted the Greek of the Ionian cities as its official language (cf. Brixhe 
(1987, 1993b)). In SIG 167 (367-54 Bc), for example, which comprises three decrees 
of the Carian city of Mylasa, we still find a strongly Ionic foundation, but many Attic 
features already intrude (e.g. ἀτέλεια [atéle:a] ‘freedom from taxation’ for ἀτελίη 
[ateli:e:]; οὐσίη [u:sie:] ‘property’ for ἐουσίη [eu:sie:], though retaining the Ionic ending 
in -Ὦ [-€:]; genitive singulars of masculine 1st-declension nouns in -ov [-u:] as well as 
Ionic -ew [-go:] etc.). 

A further example of this convergence is provided by a treaty between the cities of 
the Chalcidian league and the Macedonian king Amyntas III (SIG 135, c.393 Bc). Here, 
since the mother city of Chalcis was on the island of Euboea, we find the expected 
western Ionic base, including: the general Ionic use of -n- [e:] after /e/p [i/e/r], e.g. 
χώρην [k"6:re:n], ‘country’; the absence of contraction of -¢o-/-ea- [eo/ea] in forms such 
as tedéovtas [teleéntas], ‘paying (acc pl)’ (Attic τελοῦντας [telii:ntas]; the Euboean 
dative singular of o-stems in -ot [-oi] rather than the Attic (and standard Ionic) -wt 
[-o:i], e.g. ἐπὶ πολέμοι [epi polémoi] ‘for war’; and the Euboean infinitive of εἰμί [e:mi] 
‘Tam’, namely εἶν [€:n], not Attic/standard Ionic εἶναι [é:nai], perhaps reflecting an 
extension of the Ionic trend for irregular athematic verbs to be assimilated to the 
regular thematic (-w [-0:]) class, e.g. τιθεῖν [tit"é:n] not τίθεναι [tit"enai] as the infinitive 
of τίθημι [tit"e:mi] ‘I put’). 

Alongside this, however, there are clear signs of Attic influence: the conjunctions 
ἐάν [ea:n]/dv [a:n] ‘if (ever)’ rather than Ionic ἤν [e:n] (though the latter also begins to 
appear in more colloquial registers of Attic through the convergence process); some 
o-stem dative singulars in τῶι [-o:i], e.g. κοινῶι [koin6é:i] ‘community’; the form μιᾶς 
[mia:s] ‘of one (fem)’, with original long -a- [a:] preserved after -i- [i] (contrast Ionic 
μιῆς [mié:s]). It is typical of such Attic infiltration that it seems first to have affected 
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‘small’ grammatical words, where the process would have been largely subconscious, 
or to have involved the use of technical terminology in a legal or other institutional 
context in which earlier Athenian jurisdiction and continuing influence would have 
standardized the Attic forms. 

Similar observations can be made about dialect inscriptions from other areas during 
the course of the 4th century, as the impact of Great Attic becomes steadily more 
visible through the encroachment of interference phenomena. We may note, for 
example, the use of Athenian legal terminology, albeit in dialect guise, such as ὑπόδικον 
[updédikon] ‘liable to trial/forfeit? in IG XII 2 1, a monetary agreement in Lesbian 
between the city of Mytilene and Ionic-speaking Phocaea dating from the first half 
of the 4th century, or the appearance of typically Attic phraseology such as 
τῶν περὶ Πύρρωνα δαμιοργῶν [to:n peri purrho:na da:miorgé:n] ‘the demiurgi (offi- 
cials) under Pyrrhon’, complete with Attic περί [peri] for local πάρ [par], in an Elean 
inscription of 335 Bc (Schwyzer 424). As the dominant position of Athens, politically 
and culturally, became increasingly apparent, more and more educated people became 
familiar with written Attic, official and literary, and this growing familiarity translated 
itself steadily into direct influence on the formal expression of official business in dialect 
inscriptions from all parts of the Greek-speaking world. 

The particularly rapid convergence between Attic and Ionic at the official level must 
have been complemented by the fact that most of the subject peoples of the Athenian 
empire in the Sth century Bc were Ionic speakers who had to deal routinely with 
Attic-speaking Athenian officials and with Athenian administrative documents com- 
posed in Attic. It was, furthermore, Athenian practice to send out colonies (‘cleruchies’) 
to imperial territories, where speakers of Attic and Ionic then mixed freely. Conversely, 
many Ionic speakers inevitably had to come to Athens on business, and some took 
up residence there alongside other aliens who had been drawn to what was rapidly 
emerging as the principal commercial and educational centre of the Greek world. The 
consequential rapid change in the city vernacular during the Sth century naturally 
prompted complaints from elderly conservatives about the degenerate state of the 
contemporary language (cf. The Old Oligarch/(Xenophon) Athenaion Politeia 2.7: 
cf. Cassio (1981)). 

It should not, then, be surprising, given the close genetic relationship between Attic 
and Ionic and the early onset of convergence set in train by Athenian administration 
of much of Ionic-speaking territory, that Ionic should be the first of the classical dialects 
to disappear as a distinct variety from the written record before the relentless spread 
of Great Attic (Ionic is effectively defunct as an official dialect by c.300 Bc). We should 
not, however, forget that this expanded form of Attic had itself incorporated far- 
reaching Ionic influences in its own developmental phase, and that this was the form 
of Attic that was shortly to evolve into the Hellenistic Koine. 


Notes 


1 As the son of a Syracusan metic (resident alien) he was not allowed to speak himself, apart 
from a brief period in 403 Bc when he enjoyed citizen rights. 

2 It may be significant, however, that the observation about dative plurals applies specifically 
to the proper name ᾿Αθηναίοισίι) [at*e:naiois(i)]), in which self-conscious archaism in the 
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context of a formal oath is perhaps most naturally to be expected (the form πειθόμενοις 
[pe:t"6menois] ‘obeying (dat) appears alongside this in the Athenian oath). The fact that 
individual Athenians propose both the formal text of the oaths and the further clauses is 
probably less significant, since a formal oath is a formal oath, and as such subject to tradi- 
tional stylistic conventions (even if not entirely consistently applied). Cf. Méndez Dosuna 
(2000). 


4 


GREEK IN THE 
HELLENISTIC WORLD 


4.1 Introduction 


During the latter half of the 4th century Bc the kingdom of Macedonia first became 
the controlling power in mainland Greece, and then, through the spectacular conquests 
of Alexander III (‘the Great’, 356-323 Bc), acquired control of the whole of the eastern 
Mediterranean, including Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, and finally extended its rule 
throughout the former Persian empire to the borders of India. Great new cities were 
founded in the conquered territories, most notably Alexandria in Egypt, Pergamum in 
Asia Minor, and Antioch in Syria, and Greek culture and language were spread as far 
as the plains of the Punjab. 

Curiously there was no consensus in antiquity as to whether the Macedonians were 
themselves of Greek origin or not, with Herodotus perhaps in favour of the proposi- 
tion (1.56, VIII.43) and Thucydides against (IV.124—7). But as the growing power of 
Macedonia under Philip II began to threaten the autonomy of the Greek city states in 
the 4th century Bc, the argument became intensely politicized, and those who advo- 
cated a strong military response to the growing threat, such as the Athenian orator 
Demosthenes, were in no doubt that they were ‘barbarians’ (i.e. non-Greek speakers, 
cf. Olynthiacs Ill 24). There is in fact evidence to suggest that Macedonian was not 
readily understood by most Greeks (e.g. Plutarch, Alexander 51 4), and this fact alone 
would distinguish it from the Greek dialects that were discussed earlier, since we never 
hear otherwise of Greeks being unable to understand one another (e.g. at panhellenic 
festivals). We should not, however, discount the possibility that what is being described 
in such sources as ‘Macedonian’ is in fact the language of Paeonian, Illyrian or Epirote 
subjects of the Macedonian king. 

For what it is worth, the few fragments we have of what is alleged to be the 
Macedonian language suggest that it was either a highly aberrant Greek dialect or an 
Indo-European dialect very closely related to Greek, perhaps representing the speech 
of a group who had become detached from the majority of the invaders who, further 
south, eventually became speakers of Greek during the first half of the second millen- 
nium ΒΟ (cf. chapter 1, and see Kretschmer (1896: 283-8)). It had, for example, 
apparently failed to undergo certain otherwise ‘common’ Greek sound changes, such 
as the de-voicing of the voiced aspirated series of plosives standardly reconstructed for 
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Indo-European, but to have de-aspirated them instead. We therefore find Macedonian 
names such as Βερίε)νίκη [ber(e)ni:ke:] instead of Φερενίκη [p"ereni:ke:], ‘Bringer-of- 
victory’, where the first element derives from the Indo-European root *bher-, ‘bear/ 
carry’ (cf. 1.1, (1a)). For further discussion see Kalléris (1954, 1976), Katicié (1976), 
Crossland (1982), Sakellariou (1983) and Sowa (2006).! 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the Macedonian dialect/language clearly lacked 
the prestige necessary to serve as the linguistic and cultural concomitant to Macedonian 
imperial ambition. But Attic, as the dialect of the culturally dominant city of classical 
Greece, already widely in use outside its region of origin as a literary and administra- 
tive language, obviously suited the purpose. It was therefore entirely natural that the 
Macedonian kings, in search of a ‘civilization’ to underpin their growing military and 
political power, should have established the study of classical Greek literature, much 
of it in literary Attic, as a central plank of their education system and adopted con- 
temporary Great Attic as their own official language of state. Though this formally 
took place during the reign of Philip II (360/59-336 Bc), the introduction of Greek 
civilization from the south had in fact begun during the late 5th century Bc, when the 
Athenian tragic poet Euripides, along with other famous artists of the period, had 
spent time at the court of King Archelaus. This Atticization of the Macedonian aris- 
tocracy was to be the crucial factor in the future history of the Greek language, since, 
continued Athenian cultural prestige notwithstanding, the emergence of Great Attic as 
a true national language (the Koine) would surely have been long delayed, or even 
prevented altogether, without the substitution of the military and political power of 
Macedonia for the declining influence of Athens. 

Alexander’s conquests ushered in the Hellenistic age, which is conventionally dated 
from his death in 323 Bc to the battle of Actium in 31 Bc, in which the forces of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra VII, the last Greco-Macedonian monarch of Egypt, were 
defeated by Octavian, soon to be the first acknowledged Roman emperor with the title 
Augustus. It should be noted, however, that Roman involvement in the Greek world 
had begun very much earlier (see 5.1), and that a clear dividing line between the later 
Hellenistic and Roman periods cannot easily be drawn. 

In the early Hellenistic period the conquered territories were quickly divided among 
a number of hereditary monarchies, though a few well-established kingdoms in Asia 
Minor managed to retain their autonomy, notably Bithynia and Pontus on the southern 
shores of the Black Sea, and Cappadocia in central Anatolia. The major dynasties 
included the Antigonids of Macedonia, the Ptolemies of Egypt and the Seleucids of 
Syria and Persia. Since the Macedonian aristocracy had long been Atticized, the study 
of classical literature remained central to the Hellenistic education system, and the 
Koine or ‘common’ written language of the Hellenistic world, employed from the outset 
as an official language by the new Macedonian rulers of the East, was simply the 
product of the natural evolution of Great Attic within its extended new environment. 


4.2 The Koine as an Extension of Great Attic 


Since it has been argued on theoretical grounds (Frésén (1974)) that the Koine was in 
fact a creolized version of Attic which grew out of a putative Attic ‘pidgin’ used in the 
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Athenian empire in the Sth century Bc, it is important to stress that, quite apart from 
the inherent implausibility of such a pidgin in the Attic-Ionic context, where the dialects 
were not only mutually comprehensible but genetically very closely related, all the 
empirical evidence points to its being essentially the established language of commerce, 
diplomacy and officialdom, a variety distinct even from the Attic vernacular of the 
Athenian lower classes let alone the kind of pidgin put in the mouth of the Scythian 
archer by Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazousae (cf. Brixhe (1988a, 1990, 1993b), 
Brixhe and Hodot (1993), Lépez-Eire (1986, 1993)). 

Thus the language of the decrees of the Macedonian kings is in practice indistin- 
guishable from the ‘evolved’ Great Attic/Koine already familiar from the official 
inscriptions of a number of Greek cities outside Athens in the same period (see, for 
example, SIG 286, a treaty between Olbia, on the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
its mother city Miletus in Ionia, dated c.330 Bc). This is quite clear from an example 
such as the decree in (1) below (Nachmanson HGI 52), in which, after his victory over 
the Persians at the river Granicus in 334 Bc, Alexander makes arrangements for the 
residents of Naulochum (the old port of the Ionian city of Priene in Asia Minor). The 
stone is fragmentary, though modern editors have supplied likely restorations for at 
least some of the lacunae: 


(1) βασιλέως “ANeEdVSlpov. τῶν ἐν Ναυλόχῳ κατοικούντων ὅσοι μέν εἰσι [Πριηνεῖ]ς 
αὐτοίνόϊμους εἶναι [kal ἐλευθ]έρους, ἔχίοντίας τήν tle γῆν κὶαὶ τὰς οἰκίας τὰς ἐν 
tlh) πόλει πάϊσας] καὶ τὴγ χώραν: ὅϊσοϊ!ι ἰδὲ μὴ] Πριηνείϊς, οἰκεῖν ἐν κώμαις], αἷς 
ἄν δέωϊνται αὐτοί]: ... χώραν [γ]νώσκω ἐμὴν εἶναι. τοὺς δὲ κατοικοῦντας ἐν ταῖς 
κώμαις ταύταις φέρειν τοὺς φόρους: τῆς δὲ συντάξεως ἀφίημι τὴμ Πριηνέωμ πόλιν, 
καὶ τὴμ φρουϊρὰϊν ... 


[basiléo:s aleksdndru:. to:n en nauldk*o:i katoiki:nto:n hésoi 

Of-king Alexander. Of-those in Naulochum living as-many-as 
men e:si priemné:s autonému:s é:nai kai eleutéru:s, ék*ontas 
on-the-one-hand are Prienians autonomous  to-be and free, having 


ten te gé@:n kai ta:s oikfa:s ta:s en te:i p6le: pd:sa:s Καὶ te: 


the both land and the houses those in the city all and the 
k*6:ra:n; hésoi de mb: prie:né:s, oiké:n en kd:mais, hais an 
country-estate; as-many-as but not Prienians, to-live in villages, which ever 
déo:ntai δαῖοί; ὦν k'é:ra:n gi:né:sko: emé:n é:nai. tu:s de 
they-request themselves; ... estate | I-determine mine to-be. Those but 
katoiki:ntas en tais ké:mais tattais p*ére:n tu:s p"dru:s; [8:8 de 
living in the villages these to-pay the tribute; from-the but 


syntakseo:s ap*ie:mite:m prie:néo:m ρόϊϊη, Καὶ te:m p*ru:rd:n ...| 
contribution J-release the of-the Prienians city, and the garrison 


‘(Decree) of king Alexander. (I command that) all of those living in Naulochum who are 
Prienian citizens shall be autonomous and free, retaining both their land and all the houses 
in the city and their country estates; but all those who are not Prienian citizens shall live 
in whatever villages they themselves request; ... I decree to be my own estate. (I also 
command that) those living in these villages shall pay tribute; but I exempt the city of the 
Prienians from the contribution, and the garrison ...’ 
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The only clear marker of the Koine here is the use of γινώσκω [gi:né:sko:] for classical 
Attic γιγνώσκω [gigné:sko:], an originally Ionic form that had passed into the every- 
day/official written language of the Greek world but not the more literary registers of 
Attic. Indeed, the documents of Macedonian officialdom are often hard to distin- 
guish linguistically from those of contemporary Athens, displaying such characteristi- 
cally Attic features as: 


(2) (a) 


The change of *[a:] >[e:] except after t/e/p [i/e/r] (the change applies across 
the board in Ionic). 

Regular contraction of ea/eo [ea/eo] > n/ov [e:/u:] (often uncontracted in 
Ionic, or with synizesis). 

The conditional conjunction édv/dv [ea:n/a:n| ‘if? (Ionic has ἤν [e:n]). 
The gen sg of masc a-stem (1st declension) nouns in -οὐ [-u:] (Ionic has 
-ew [-go]). 

The gen sg of i-stem and eu-stem nouns in -ews [-60:8] and ws [-é0:s] 
respectively (cf. βασιλέως [basiléo:s] above: Ionic often has -tos [-ios] and 
-έος [-éos]). 

The participle of the verb ‘to be’ is ὦν [6:n] (Ionic has ἐών [e6:n]). 

The use of ἤνεγκα [é:nenka] as aorist of φέρω [p'éro:] ‘I carry’ (Ionic has 
ἤνεικα [éne:kal]). 

The use of μείζων [mé:zdo:n] ‘bigger’, κοινός [koinéds] ‘common’, ἐκεῖνος 
[eké:nos] ‘that’? (Ionic has μέζων [mézdo:n], ξυνός [ksunds], κεῖνος 


[ké:nos]). 


None the less, a number of ‘local’ Attic features are either missing or of highly 
restricted occurrence in the expanded, panhellenic version of administrative Attic used 
outside Athens/Attica, and Macedonian Attic is no exception. Thus in addition to the 
use of γινώσκω [gi:né:sko:] ‘I know/judge’, and γίνομαι [giznomai] ‘I become’, with the 
simplification of Attic -yv- [-nn-] mentioned above, we may also note: 


(3) (a) 
(b) 


Preference for -oo-/-po- [ss/rs] over -tT-/-pp- [tt/rr]. 

Common avoidance of contraction where it would produce an anomalous 
paradigm: e.g. ὀστέον [ostéon] ‘bone’ is often preferred to ὀστοῦν [ostti:n], 
to maintain conformity with the regular paradigm of 2nd-declension 
neuters in -ov [-on]. 

Much regularization of once irregular verbs, by which the stem of the sg 
is carried over to the pl: e.g. οἴδαμεν [oidamen] etc. for ἴσμεν [izmen|] ‘we 
know’, after οἶδα [oida] ‘I know’; ἐδώκαμεν [edé:kamen] etc. for ἔδομεν 
[édomen] ‘we gave’, after ἔδωκα [édo:ka] ‘I gave’, etc. (cf. 3.2). 

More limited use of the optative mood (very widely employed not only 
to express wishes but also in a range of subordinate clauses in ‘past-time’ 
contexts in classical Attic). 


Such traits, mainly of Ionic origin, represent simplifications or regularizations of 
their traditional Attic counterparts, and having passed into Great Attic during the 
course of the Sth and 4th centuries Bc continued straightforwardly into the Koine. 
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Even Athenian Attic assimilated some of these into its literary registers (partly because 
of Ionic literary precedent but also because of their progressive naturalization in the 
educated spoken Attic of the time), and they eventually also began to appear, at first 
sporadically, in official Athenian documents as the prestige of Great Attic/Koine began 
to outstrip that of the local form of the dialect (cf. chapter 3). 

There is, however, one apparently non-Attic (and non-Ionic) feature of the Koine 
which calls for special comment. A particular subset of words which had undergone 
first the Attic-Ionic shift of *[a:] >[e:] and then the Attic change of quantitative metath- 
esis had produced an anomalous paradigm (the so-called ‘Attic’ declension); thus where 
most dialects had dads [la:6s] ‘people’ and ναός [na:és] ‘temple’, normal Attic had λεώς 
[le6:s] and νεώς [ned:s]. But Great Attic in part, and the Koine quite regularly, employ 
the former in preference to the ‘genuine’ Attic variants except when the words appear 
as the first element of compounds so that no declensional difficulties arise. The reason 
once again is quite clearly the desire to avoid morphological irregularity (regular 2nd- 
declension masculine nouns end in -os [-os]). But while it is doubtless true that this 
represents the ‘natural’ selection of the ‘majority’ Greek forms against the ‘parochial’ 
Attic(-Ionic) ones, it does seem strange, given the general dialectal make-up of Great 
Attic/Koine. 

We should note here that a number of other words with original [a:] also find their 
way into the Koine without there being any parallel morphological justification. 
Examples include ὀπαδός [opa:dés] ‘attendant’, still used in Modern Greek, and various 
compounds involving the root of the verb ἄγω [4go:] ‘lead’, such as ποδαγόςὁδαγός 
[poda:gés]/[hoda:g6s] ‘guide’, though these latter were employed alongside the cor- 
responding ‘Attic’ forms with -n- [e:]. It is surely not accidental in this connection that 
the Attic tragedians also routinely employed the ‘common’ Greek forms of these par- 
ticular words with [a:], or that some of them then appear later in Athenian comedy 
and prose (cf. 2.2.5). The conclusion seems inescapable that this set of items containing 
[a:], originally characteristic of a particular variety of literary Attic, and perhaps first 
borrowed from an earlier dramatic tradition of Dorian Sicily, had begun to find their 
way into ordinary speech and even official documents during the later Sth century Bc 
(just like many of the Ionic-inspired simplifications in (3)), and that these had passed 
into Great Attic/Koine as being the ‘Attic’ forms that not only corresponded to major- 
ity dialect practice but in crucial cases avoided a parochial morphological anomaly. It 
is important to note that the Koine cannot have incorporated these words directly from 
West Greek or Aeolic sources, despite standard views to the contrary, since there is 
simply no reason why dialects which otherwise made no substantive contribution to 
the formation of the Koine should have been plundered for just this otherwise random 
set of words. 


4.3 The Impact and Status of the Koine 


What has been said so far has concentrated on the Koine as a written standard. It was, 
however, also increasingly spoken throughout the Greek world, first by the upper and 
middle classes as a common language of business and social interaction, and then more 
generally. The uniformity of the written Koine in its higher registers across a vast 
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geographical area almost certainly implies a corresponding homogeneity in the speech 
of the Greek elite as far as lexicon, syntax and morphology are concerned, though we 
may safely assume that there were regional differences at least in pronunciation. 
Within ‘old’ Greece this expansion of the Koine naturally took place at the expense 
of the ancient dialects, written and spoken, while in the new Hellenistic kingdoms the 
Koine was from the first the only written standard, and the spoken language of the 
Greco-Macedonian aristocracy. It was soon learned widely by non-native speakers 
(though not always perfectly), and it inevitably shaped the development of spoken 
Greek among the colonists who went out from many different parts of Greece to popu- 
late the newly founded cities. It is essential, then, to see the Koine not only as the 
standard written and spoken language of the upper classes (periodically subject to 
influences from belletristic classical Attic), but also more abstractly as a superordinate 
variety standing at the pinnacle of a pyramid comprising an array of lower-register 
varieties, spoken and occasionally written, which, in rather different ways in the old 
and the new Greek worlds, evolved under its influence and thereafter derived their 
identity through their subordinate relationship to it (cf. Cardona (1990), Consani 
(1991)). These developments will be surveyed in more detail in the next two sections. 


4.4 The Fate of the Ancient Greek Dialects 


4.4.1 Introduction 


In the Hellenistic period the Greek city states lost much of their former autonomy, and 
what had been ‘national’ governments became little more than town councils. The 
Hellenistic monarchs controlled the international affairs of the Greek world and 
between them imposed a degree of centralized government on most of the old cities 
and their colonies. In ‘old’ Greece, therefore, an inevitable consequence of the routine 
conduct of business in the Koine, backed up by an education system based on the 
reading of ‘classical’ authors, including many writers in Attic, was a steady decline 
in the status of the local dialects, which eventually became purely spoken varieties, 
characteristic of the uneducated population of remote areas, before finally dying out 
altogether in late antiquity. 

During the transitional period, however, even the middle and upper classes still 
spoke their local dialects at home, and also continued to write them for a time when 
dealing with local affairs. But the prevailing diglossia (see Ferguson (1959) for the 
term) is clearly manifested in the ever-growing Koine interference in dialect inscriptions 
of the era (cf. Bubenik (1989) for a study of the top-down ‘Koineization’ of the dia- 
lects). By Roman imperial times, written dialect had been largely abandoned apart 
from ‘revivals’ (most notably in Laconia, cf. Bourguet (1927), and Lesbos, cf. Cassio 
(1986), Hodot (1990)) representing temporary elevations of spoken patois, perhaps 
under the stimulus of Roman imperial policy (essentially ‘divide and rule’). 


4.4.2 Koineization: the case of Boeotian 


The general situation is well illustrated by the collection of Boeotian manumission 
decrees dating from the 3rd and 2nd centuries Bc. These grant freedom to slaves in 
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return for a payment, the act of manumission often taking the form of a dedication 
or sale to the divinity of a local shrine who then serves as guarantor. As might be 
expected in the light of what has been said above, some of these documents are in 
dialect (as befits documents of purely local significance), some are in the Koine (as the 
‘standard’ administrative language), and some are in a mixture of the two; unfortu- 
nately it is still difficult to reconstruct the detailed sociolinguistics of this complex situ- 
ation, and what is needed, both for Boeotia and elsewhere, is a detailed analysis of the 
inscriptional corpora in the light of modern sociohistorical studies (see now Vottéro 
(1996, 2006)). 

A good example of the dialectally mixed category of inscription is provided by IG 
VII 3352 from Chaeronea: 


(4) .... Διουκλεῖς κὴ Κωτίλα ἀντίθεντι τὰν Fidtav θρεπτάν, ἧ ὄνιουμα Ζωπουρίνα, 
taplav] tet Σεράπει, παραμείνασαν αὐτεῖς ἃς κα ζῶνθι ἀνενκλείτως, τὰν ἀνάθεσιν 
ποιούμενει διὰ τῶ σίοϊυνεδρίω κατὰ τὸν νόμον. 


[... diuklé:s ke: ko:tila: antit*enti tan widia:n t'reptan, he: 6njuma 
Diocles and Cotila dedicate the their-own slave, to-whom name 
zo:puri:na:, hiara:n te: δβεογάρε:, paramé:na:san aute:s ha:s ka: 


Zopurina, holy  to-the Serapis, remaining(acc fem sg) with-them until ever 
zo:nt'i anenklé:to:s, tain anat*esin poji:mene: — dia to: sunhedrio: 
they-live without-reproach, the offering making(nom pl) through the council 
kata ton némon.] 

according-to the law 


‘Diocles and Cotila dedicate their slave, whose name is Zopurina, to the safe keeping of 
Serapis, provided that she has remained in service with them blamelessly for as long as 
they live; they make this dedication through the council according to the law.’ 


A few words about the orthography of Boeotian inscriptions are in order at this 
point, since this contrasts sharply with Attic practice. The old Attic orthography had 
naturally been based on the speech of the Athenian aristocracy, and this remained the 
case after the adoption of the Ionic alphabet at the end of the Sth century Bc (cf. 
Teodorsson (1974)). Subsequently the existence of a ‘classic’ literature (regarded as a 
panhellenic possession), together with the widespread use of Attic outside Attica as a 
written language (for both creative writing and official business), resulted in an early 
conservative standardization of the orthography, so that even when sound change 
began to affect upper-class Athenian speech, the spelling conventions of what had 
become the panhellenic written standard inevitably remained fixed according to 
classical precedent; it was clearly impossible, and in the case of classic texts undesir- 
able, for the orthography to be adapted locally to reflect the pronunciation of all who 
used it. 

By contrast, Boeotian, in the absence of any prestigious literary tradition or ‘national’ 
status as a written language, seems to have regularly adapted its orthography in line 
with sound change, both before and especially after the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet (Morpurgo Davies (1993)). Accordingly, certain sound changes in Boeotian, 
some of which probably also characterized the lower registers of local Attic at roughly 
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the same time (see chapter 6 for details), but for which we have to seek indirect evi- 
dence in the form of spelling mistakes in subliterary documents, are directly represented 
in official as well as private Boeotian inscriptions. 

Particularly striking in (4) above are the monophthongization of /ai/ to /e:/, written 
-y- (e.g. in κή [ke:] ‘and’), and the associated, chain-effect, raising of original /e:/ to 
/e:/, written -et- (e.g. in Διουκλεῖς [diuklé:s]). These are both features in which Boeotian 
seems to ‘anticipate’ developments in Attic and the Koine, though in fact it may well 
be that the apparent time lag has been exaggerated by the camouflaging effects of the 
standardized Attic orthography. Other typical Boeotian characteristics include: 


(5) (a) The preservation of /w/, e.g. in FiStav [widian]. 

(b) The apocopation of prepositions/preverbs (as in ἀν-τίθε-ντι [an-tit"e-nti], 
where Attic would have dva- [ana-]). 

(c) The preservation of original [t] in the 3pl suffix in the same form (where 
East Greek assibilated to [s], a development often involving further 
changes, cf. chapter 1), and its occasional aspiration to [-t®i] (e.g. in ζῶνθι 
[zd:nt"i] ‘they live’ (subjunctive) under the influence of 3pl middle forms 
-Ψθι [-nt*i]/-v80 [-ntho], having themselves borrowed the aspiration from 
1pl/2pl -μεθα [-met*a]/-obe [st*e]). 

(d) The use of the West Greek modal particle ka [ka:] (where East Greek uses 
ἄν [an]). 

(e) The monophthongization of original /oi/ to /e:/, as in masc dat pl αὐτεῖς 
[aute:s]. 


The spelling change in (Se) began in the early 2nd century Bc and perhaps represents 
the completion of a series of shifts [oi] > [oi] > [o:] > [e:]. The letter v is used to rep- 
resent the penultimate stage in earlier Boeotian inscriptions; this denotes [y(:)] in Attic, 
but presumably [o:] in Boeotian, given that the loss of lip-rounding leads here to [e:] 
not [i:] (cf. Méndez Dosuna (1988, 1989). The corresponding changes ([oi] > [gi] > 
[o:] > [y:] > [i:]) may also have gone through in popular Athenian Attic by the 4th 
century ΒΟ (cf. Teodorsson (1974: 286ff)), but the process took many more centuries 
to be completed in the Koine, based as it was on more conservative, higher-register 
varieties (see chapter 6). 

Alongside the Boeotian characteristics in (5), however, there are also a number of 
clear Koine forms: 


(6) (a) Non-apocopated preverbs and prepositions are also used (e.g. in 
παρα-μείνασαν [para-mé:na:san] and κατὰ τὸν νόμον [kata ton némon)). 

(Ὁ) Original initial [zd-], written C-, had evolved to [z-] in the Koine but to 
[d-] in Boeotian; the Koine form appears in ζῶνθι [z6:nt"i]. 

(c) The original form of the participle ποιούμενει [poji:mene:] was ποιε-όμενοι 
[poje-Omenoi]. In Boeotian antevocalic [e] was subject to synizesis, and 
eventually the non-syllabic [6] became a glide [j], spelled τ, giving 
ποι(ι)όμεν-υ ει [poj(j)6men-@:/-e:]; in Attic/Koine, by contrast, [6] and [o] 
contracted to give [u:]. The form ποιούμενει [poji:mene:] is a conflation, 
involving a Boeotian pronunciation of the Koine form. 
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In general, it is easy to imagine how a higher education system involving the study of 
Attic authors combined with an ever greater use of the Koine for ordinary business 
transactions and administration to lead to the progressive adoption of Attic-style detail 
even in dialect writing and speech among the educated classes. Eventually the borderline 
between a version of Boeotian heavily influenced by the Koine and a local version of the 
Koine with residual Boeotian features and a local pronunciation was crossed; and a 
similar pattern of development can be traced throughout the areas of old dialect speech. 

For the first time the notion of ‘Greek’, which hitherto had unified the dialects only 
as an abstraction, acquired a more or less concrete instantiation in the form of the 
standard written, and increasingly spoken, Koine (cf. Morpurgo Davies (1987)). 
Henceforth the local spoken dialects and their written variants came steadily to be 
subsumed under this unifying standard, and in their higher registers approximated ever 
more closely to it. True dialect writing thus disappeared, partly through erosion, but 
ultimately as a conscious choice in the face of the international prestige of the Koine 
and the diminished status of the local varieties. At the same time genuine dialect speech 
(as opposed to dialect-influenced Koine) became increasingly restricted to the illiterate 
population of country districts, and even there eventually succumbed, though in 
varying degrees, to the now irresistible influence of the common tongue. But the emer- 
gence of a standard should not blind us to the protracted existence of these variably 
Koineized spoken varieties, and it is clear that many of the (rural) spoken dialects of 
modern Greek, in so far as these still survive as distinct variants beneath the ‘umbrella’ 
of standard Modern Greek, descend ultimately from regional forms of the Koine that 
first emerged during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


4.4.3 Doric koines: Tsakonian 


One particularly strong dialect ‘survival’ is worthy of mention at this point. In most 
Doric dialect inscriptions we find evidence of some Attic influence by the late 4th 
century Bc, but there gradually evolved more standardized written Doric varieties, 
stripped of major local peculiarities and with a non-haphazard (i.e. consciously selected) 
Attic/Koine admixture, which prevailed in official use in the last three centuries Bc, and 
which can be viewed as temporary Dorian rivals to the Attic-based Koine of the period. 

The first such Doric koine (some prefer koina), based on the power of the island of 
Rhodes as the principal emporium of the eastern Mediterranean and major trading 
partner of Ptolemaic Egypt, was employed for a time in official documents throughout 
the southern Aegean islands in which Doric dialects were traditionally spoken (though 
see Bile (2006) for a sceptical assessment of its alleged distinctiveness and significance). 
The second Doric koine was associated with the political activity of the Achaean league 
(c.280-146 Bc), a federation of Peloponnesian townships south of the Gulf of Corinth, 
which had been formed initially to resist the power of Macedonia but eventually found 
itself appealing for Macedonian help against the Spartans. A similar situation prevailed 
in north-western Greece, where we find a parallel adaptation and standardization 
based on the North-West Greek dialects, again with a controlled Attic/Koine mixture. 
The use of this written variety was again closely associated with the political power 
of a federation, this time the Aetolian league (c.290-146 Bc), whose purpose was also 
to achieve a degree of political independence from Macedonia, but which found itself 
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fighting the Achaeans after they had enlisted Macedonian aid against Sparta. It was 
employed for a time not only in Aetolia and in official decrees of the league, but also 
in Locris, Phocis, Doris, Malis, and those parts of the Peloponnese that fell temporarily 
under Aetolian domination. Finally we may note the resistance of West Greek in 
southern Italy and Sicily to the encroachments of the Koine, in part due to the relative 
isolation of the area from the Greek mainstream and in part to earlier convergence 
and consolidation of written varieties based on the power of Syracuse (see Consani 
(1996), Mimbrera (2006)). 

These West Greek written standards are clear testimony to the exceptional underly- 
ing tenacity of Doric speech and Dorian identity in the face of the spread of the Attic- 
based Koine. Indeed, we hear of dialect speakers well into the Christian era, particularly 
in Rhodes (Suetonius Tiberius 56) and the less accessible parts of the Peloponnese 
(Strabo 8. 1. 2, Dio Chrysostom Orations 1. 54, Pausanias 4. 27. 11). Though progres- 
sively Koineized as time went on, clear Doric substrate features, particularly lexical 
items and toponyms preserving the original -a- [a:] in contexts where Attic/Koine has 
-y- [e:] (modern [i]), persist in the Modern Greek dialects of a number of areas of 
traditional Doric speech (see Kapsoménos (1958: 26-31)). 

The most striking example, however, is that of Tsakonian, spoken (though now 
exclusively in conjunction with standard Modern Greek) in villages on the north- 
eastern slopes of Mount Parnon in the Peloponnese. Despite having undergone very 
considerable influence from the Koine and its later local descendants, this dialect has 
retained an unusually large number of features of ancient Laconian type (cf. Bourguet 
(1927), Pernot (1934), Kostakis (1951, 1980), Kapsoménos (1958), Charalambépoulos 
(1980)), and we can perhaps see here a unique survival of the kind of intermediate 
phase that all other local dialects went through in antiquity before finally losing their 
identity to the Koine. 


4.5 The Koine in the Hellenistic Kingdoms 


The establishment of Greek civilization in vast new territories demanded a high- 
prestige vehicle for its expression, a role which only Great Attic/Koine and its ‘classical’ 
literary counterpart could perform. This combination obviously fulfilled an important 
unifying function, particularly for the Greco-Macedonian elite, by cementing in place 
the idea of acommon Greek culture based on a common intellectual heritage expressed 
in a common Greek language. Furthermore, in territories without a Greek past or 
traditional city-state loyalties, the top-down imposition of the Koine by the ruling 
dynasties and their aristocratic courts very quickly began to shape the development of 
new forms of Greek among the dialectally heterogeneous immigrant masses from old 
Greece, most of whom in fact came from areas where dialects other than Attic and 
Ionic were spoken. Their native speech, uprooted by the simple fact of emigration, had 
no status in the new communities, and the result was a fairly rapid process of homog- 
enization in which army service, where the Koine was the sole language of command, 
played a vital role. Thus written documents showing traces of the old dialects are 
exclusively early (e.g. Egyptian papyri of the 4th century Bc, such as UPZ I 1), and it 
seems that the common language was widely adopted not only as a written but also 
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as a spoken medium by the immigrant population during the course of the 3rd century 
ΒΟ, though in the latter case almost certainly alongside native varieties for at least a 
time. Lines 87-95 in Theocritus’ poem number XV, for example, strongly imply that 
a form of Doric was still used by the Dorian immigrants of Alexandria in the 3rd 
century (see Ruijgh (1984) for an assessment of Theocritus’ Doric). 

Already spoken by the Greco-Macedonian elite and increasingly by the immigrant 
Greek population as a whole, the Koine soon came to be used (with varying levels of 
competence and interference) by sectors of the indigenous populations too, especially, 
but by no means exclusively, in the heavily Hellenized cities. A knowledge of Greek 
was clearly essential for employment in the army or the civil service at any level, and 
doing any kind of business with Greek speakers presupposed at least a minimal 
command of the language. In this regard, we are very fortunate that ancient papyri 
from Egypt (see below) provide us with a wide cross-section of text-types reflecting 
both formal and informal styles of composition by both Greeks/Macedonians and 
native Egyptians. While some are clearly the work of barely literate authors of non- 
Greek origin, the majority of the informal documents composed by and for Egyptians 
in Greek, despite the fact that they come from areas outside the capital, in fact display 
a surprisingly competent knowledge of the language. This suggests that the process of 
Hellenization, including some exposure to traditional education at a basic level, had 
progressed quite quickly and efficiently. Thus even those who have difficulties with the 
orthography, reflecting the widening gulf between classical spelling and contemporary 
speech in later periods, almost always control morphology, syntax and lexicon with 
some facility, and the differences between official and more informal private documents 
do not generally stem from imperfect knowledge, but simply reflect differences of 
stylistic level that are paralleled in other areas, and so provide us with valuable insights 
into the evolution of popular forms of Greek in the period. 

Thus the Great Attic/Koine employed by the Greco-Macedonian aristocracy for 
both speaking and writing quickly shaped the development of a broad spectrum of 
subordinate spoken and written varieties. As the only official variety of Greek, it was 
for all practical purposes the only form of the language worth learning, and all local 
vernaculars, whether reflecting regional dialects of Greek still spoken by incoming 
soldiers and tradesmen, or the product of interference between the Koine and native 
languages, were increasingly perceived as no more than substandard variants of the 
superordinate Koine. And once the Koine had become firmly established in the new 
territories, it naturally began to develop independently of the local Attic of Attica, 
which, in accordance with the loss of political power under Macedonian hegemony, 
and eventually even of cultural prestige in the face of the rise of the major new centres 
of learning such as Alexandria and Pergamum, itself came eventually to accept the 
‘common’ forms involved. 


4.6 The Koine as an Official Language 


4.6.1 Introduction 


While it is true that the education system, based on the study of classical literature, 
encouraged classicizing tendencies in even official documents, particularly when these 
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were designed to impress upon the world the achievements of an imperial dynasty or 
dealt in a public way with issues of national or international importance, the vast 
majority of official documents concern more routine matters, and display a clear 
pattern of linguistic evolution in their own right, involving a continuous compromise 
between natural developments in the educated spoken language and a certain conserva- 
tivism of usage characterized by traditional ‘markers’ of the official style, and permit- 
ting formulaic variants determined by ‘genre’ (e.g. imperial edicts, public proclamations, 
reports of official inquiries, judicial proceedings and petitions, contracts and tenders, 
official correspondence, etc.). Good examples of the official/business Greek of the 
Hellenistic period are provided by the collections of inscriptions from the great cities 
of Asia Minor, specifically Magnesia (Nachmanson (1903), Thieme (1906)), Priene 
(Dienstbach (1910), Stein (1915)), Pergamum (Schweizer (1898)) and Miletus (Scherer 
(1934)). There is also Dittenberger’s Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones Selectae (1903), 
while for Egypt we have a wealth of Ptolemaic, and later Roman imperial, papyri 
(Grenfell et al. (1898-1994); a representative selection of the public documents is 
conveniently compiled in Hunt and Edgar (1934)). 

Since the upper classes spoke a conservative variety of the Koine and the 
classical orthography in any case remained unchanged, the spelling of these docu- 
ments is much less revealing of phonological developments than is that of the more 
heterogeneous private documents (cf. 4.8 and 4.9). None the less, the beginnings 
of a real gap between (classical) Attic and the official Koine in terms of grammar 
and lexicon can still be discerned from as early as the end of the 3rd century ΒΟ, 
and this gap widens steadily as we pass into the later Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. 


4.6.2 Macedonian Koine: the development of infinitival constructions 


We may consider first the extracts in (7) from two letters of the Macedonian king 
Philip V, dated 219 and 214 Bc respectively, to the city of Larisa in Thessaly, and 
included in the text of a decree of that city (IG IX.ii.517): 


(7) (a) ἐνεφάνιζόν μοι ὅτι καὶ ἡ ὑμετέρα πόλις ... προσδεῖται πλεόνων οἰκητῶν᾽ 
. ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος κρίνω ψηφίσασθαι ὑμᾶς ὅπως τοῖς κατοικοῦσιν παρ' ὑμῖν 
Θεσσαλῶν ... δοθῆι πολιτεία. 

(0) πυνθάνομαι τοὺς πολιτογραφηθέντας κατὰ τὴν Tap ἐμοῦ ἐπιστολὴν ... 
ἐκκεκολάφθαι: εἴπερ οὖν ἐγεγόνει τοῦτο, ἠστοχήκεισαν οἱ συνβουλεύσαντες ὑμῖν ... 
τοῦ συμφέροντος τῆι πατρίδι ... ὅτι γὰρ πάντων κάλλιστόν ἐστιν ... τήν τε πόλιν 
psy , τὰ προ ας ΜΝ io, τῇ ᾿ ΤΠ ‘ ea 
ἰσχύειν ..., νομίζω μὲν οὐδ' ὑμῶν οὐθένα ἂν ἀντειπεῖν ... TAN ἔτι δὲ καὶ νῦν 


παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς ἀφιλοτίμως προσελθεῖν ἰπρὸς τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ τοὺς μὲν κεκριμένους 

. ἀποκαταστῆσαι εἰσς τὴν πολιτείαν, εἰ δέ ἰτινες]... μὴ ἄξιοί εἰσιν, περὶ τούτων 
τὴν ὑπέρθεσιν ποιήσασθαι ... - τοῖς μέντον κατηγορεῖν τούτων μέλλουσιν προείπατε 
ὅπως μὴ φανῶσιν διὰ φιλοτιμίαν τοῦτο ποιοῦντες. 


[The following transcription is an attempted reconstruction of the standard educated 
pronunciation of the period; full details of the phonological developments involved are 
given in chapter 6.] 
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(a) [enep'dniz6n moi hoti kai he: hymetéra: polis ... prozdi:tai 
They-revealed to-me that also the your city ... needs 

pleéno:n oike:t6:n; ... epi tu: paréntos kri:no: pse:p*isast*ai hym4:s hopo:s 

more inhabitants; ... for the present [πάρε vote(inf) you that 

tois katoiki:sin par hymi:n thessalé:n ... dothé: polité:a 1] 

to-the living among you Thessalians ... be-given(subjunctive) citizenship. 


‘They revealed to me that your city too needs more inhabitants; for the present I decree 
that citizenship be granted to those of the Thessalians living among you.’ 


(Ὁ) [pynt*anomai tu:s poli:tograp*e:t*éntas kata te:m par 
I-discover the having-been-enrolled-as-citizens according-to the from 

emi: epistolé:n ... ekkekoldp't'ai;  é:per τ: egegoni: ta:to, 

me letter ... to-have-been-erased; if-indeed then had-happened this, 

e:stokbé:ki:san hoi symbu:letsantes hymin ... tu: symp*érontos te: 

had-missed the having-advised you... the best-interests  for-the 

patridi ... hoti gar panto:n kallist6n estin ... ten τὲ polin isk"yi:n ... , 

country ... That for of-all best is ... (for) the both city to-be-strong ... , 

nomizo: men u:d hymon u:t'éna an —_anti:pi:n ... plé:n éti de 

I-think on-the-one-hand not-even of-you anyone would deny ... so 511] and 

Καί n¥:n parakalé: hy:ma:s aptiloti:mo:s __ proselt" j:n pros to 

even now I-call-upon you without-ambition to-approach to the 

pra:yma kai tu:s men kekriménu:s ... apokatasté:sai 1:5 te:m polité:an, 

matter andthe on-the-one-hand selected ... to-reinstate to the citizenship, 

i: de tines ... mé: Aksiof i:sin, peri tu:to:n te:n hypért*esin 

if but any... not worthy are, concerning these the postponement 

pojé:sast*ai ...; tois  ménton kate:gori:n té:to:n méllu:sin proi:pate 

make ... ; to-those however to-condemn these intending tell 

hopo:s πιὸ: p"ané:sin dia ptiloti:mia:n —_ tai:to pojii:ntes.] 

that not they-be-revealed for personal-ambition this doing. 


‘T discover that those who had been enrolled as citizens in accordance with my letter have 
been erased from the register. If indeed this is the case, those who advised you failed to 
promote the best interests of your country. For I do not think any one of you would deny 
that it is best of all for the city to be strong. So I persist even now in calling upon you to 
approach the matter without personal ambition and to restore their citizenship to those 
who had been selected, while postponing judgement on those who are unworthy; warn 
those about to condemn these people, however, not to be found to be acting in this way 
for reasons of personal ambition.’ 


The sometimes unexpected use of past-tense forms in letters (of the type: I was well; 
I hope you are well too, cf. the pluperfects in the conditional sentence at the beginning 
of (7b)) is due to the convention of taking the time of writing as a reference point for 
the temporal anchoring of ‘background’ events and circumstances peripheral to the 
‘core’ information communicated: ‘if (at the time I wrote my letter) this had (already) 
happened, then those who advised you had (already) missed the mark’. The perfect, 
however, is also often used in place of the expected aorist (past perfective) to denote 
events central to the narrative when their continuing relevance at the envisaged time 
of reading by the recipient is highlighted: thus ‘I told X to do Y’ becomes ‘I have told 
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X to do Y’ if this is not simply a piece of background information, and the writer 
wishes somehow to involve the recipient in the outcome. 

Turning to specifics, a number of ‘post-classical’ features are already in evidence 
here. The following are perhaps most worthy of comment: 


(8) (a) The use of a prepositional phrase in place of a possessive adjective or the 
genitive of a personal pronoun, as in τὴν Tap ἐμοῦ ἐπιστολήν [te:m par 
emia: epistolé:n], lit. ‘the from me letter’, at the beginning of (6b); although 
the original source sense is clearly still appropriate here, expressions of 
this kind lie behind the later ‘simple possessive’ use that is highly charac- 
teristic of the official Koine. 

(b) The use of οὐθείς [u:thi:s] ‘no one’ in (6b) in place of classical οὐδείς 
[u:di:s], the latter representing the product of the prehistoric compound- 
ing of οὐδὲ and cis [u:dé + hé:s] ‘not-even + one’: [u:dé hé:s] > [u:de(h)é:s] 
> [u:dé:s] > [u:di:s]. The innovative form probably originates with 
semantic weakening leading to a fresh composition of οὔτε εἷς ‘neither/ 
nor one’: [t:te hé:s] > [u:t* hé:s] > [u:t*hé:s] > [u:t"f:s].2 This replaces the 
classical form in Athenian inscriptions after 378 Bc as a marker of 
‘Athenian’ Attic, whence it passed for a time into Great Attic/Koine texts 
in recognition of the continuing prestige of Athens. Thereafter, Athenian 
Attic lost ground with the growth of the importance of the new Hellenistic 
cities and the classical form eventually superseded it as the written stand- 
ard in the Koine. After c.60 Bc this form was reintroduced into Athenian 
inscriptions too, in conformity with the now standard practice of the 
Koine. 

(c) The form pévtov [ménton] has replaced classical μέντοι [méntoi] in the 
last sentence of (7b); this is usually explained as due to the influence of 
adverbs such as πρῶτον [pré:ton] ‘first’, λοιπόν [loipén] ‘furthermore’, etc. 

(4) The suffix of the verb ἠστοχήκεισαν [e:stoké:ki:san], the 3p! pluperfect 
of ἀστοχῶ [astok*6:] ‘miss the mark’, contrasts with the classical ending 
-coav [-esan], and derives from the by now familiar generalization 
of singular patterns to the plural in paradigms showing allomorphy. 
In this case all the sg forms had a long e-vowel in classical Greek 
(1/2/3 = -ῇ [-e:]/-ns [-e:s]/-et [-e:]); in the Koine the -et [-e:] of 3sg was 
generalized throughout the singular, and the plural fell into line. 

(e) This last verb, along with πολιτογραφῶ [poli:tograp"6:] ‘I enrol as a 
citizen’ and the noun ὑπέρθεσις [hypért"esis] ‘postponement’, are not 
attested classically; indeed the phrase ὑπέρθεσιν ποιεῖσθαι [hypértesin 
poji:st*ai] is expressly criticized by the later Atticist Julius Polydeuces 
(Pollux) as a Koine cliché (9. 137). Evidently official business quickly 
spawned a jargon of its own. 

(f) The occasional replacement of the classical accusative and participle con- 
struction after ‘factive’ verbs of knowledge and perception (i.e. those 
whose complements necessarily express facts, e.g. lit. I know [him being 
in trouble] = ‘I know that he is in trouble’) with the more common accu- 
sative and infinitive construction, as in the first sentence of (7b), though 
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the latter is itself already under some pressure from alternative markers 
of complementation. 


Indeed, from the point of view of the later history of Greek, the most important issue 
here concerns the spread of complement structures with finite verbs. In (7a), for 
example, the verb ‘vote’ is followed by a clause introduced by ὅπως [h6épo:s] ‘that’, 
lit. ‘how’, + subjunctive. In classical Greek this construction was used to introduce a 
‘final’ (purpose) clause, though the same conjunction could also be used with a future 
indicative after verbs of ‘planning/organizing the future’ (e.g. ‘see to it [that/how X 
will happen]’). Though we might, by a simple extension, have expected the latter 
option after a verb such as ‘vote’, the classical language in fact used an infinitive, either 
alone (‘vote [to X]’) or with an accusative subject if this was distinct from the subject 
of the main verb (‘vote [(for) X to do Y]’). 

A striking feature of the official Koine (and a fortiori of lower-level compositions) 
is the decline in the use of such accusative + infinitive constructions, which were 
employed classically both to complement verbs of ‘saying’ etc. (still used, for example, 
in the first sentence of (7b)) and, as in the example under discussion, to express 
intended future outcomes after potential ‘control’ verbs (i.e. those whose subjects or 
objects may ‘control’ the interpretation of the unexpressed subject of a future-referring 
infinitival complement: e.g. I intend to leave means Ἵ intend that I leave’, etc.). In the 
former type the alternative, and syntactically simpler, classical construction of ὅτι [h6ti] 
‘that’ + indicative eventually superseded the infinitival option, while in the latter type, 
as here, it was the ‘final’ construction that predominated. 

For the latter development, we may compare the very similar constructional overlap 
in English (I voted [for him to go]/I voted [that he should go]), and note that that may 
also serve as a final conjunction (albeit in rather archaic styles, and allowing a different 
choice of modal auxiliary: He resigned, that his family should/might be spared more 
distress). Such overlaps are very common, and a further familar example is provided 
by the uses of ut + subjunctive in Latin, inter alia a conjunction introducing final clauses 
and future-referring complements after control verbs such as impero ‘order’, etc. The 
last sentence in (7b) contains a similar subjunctive substitute for the classical infinitive 
after a verb of ‘telling/warning’. 

This particular development should be seen primarily as an internal simplification 
of the language by which a particular type of subordinate complement clause (the 
accusative and infinitive construction) was gradually replaced in its two different func- 
tions (complementing verbs of ‘saying’ etc., and expressing intended future outcomes 
after ‘control’ verbs) by two distinct, but crucially already existing, constructions. As 
a result of this replacement, all subjects could be nominative, and the verbs of all 
subordinate clauses with an expressed subject could be finite, the choice between 
indicative and subjunctive being determined by the ‘type’ of main verb involved. Later 
contact with Latin, however, doubtless did something to accelerate the advance of 
subjunctive clauses introduced by originally ‘final’ conjunctions at the expense of the 
infinitive across a range of semantically overlapping complement functions (cf. 5.3 
below). 

Infinitives remained standard, none the less, in cases involving true control relations 
(i.e. in which main and subordinate subjects were semantically identical, and no subject 
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was expressed overtly in the subordinate clause), and also to express purpose (a non- 
classical usage, based on the semantic overlaps discussed above). There was, however, 
a gradual advance even here of clauses with subjunctive verbs, beginning in late antiq- 
uity and continuing through the middle ages, with the result that in standard Modern 
Greek the infinitive has disappeared altogether. The tracing of this process, which has 
its origins in the Hellenistic period, will be a major theme of the chapters that follow 
(cf. Joseph (1983) for a survey of the data and issues). 

We might also note in passing the rather restricted use of participles in comparison 
with classical literary Attic. There the participle might well be described as the instru- 
ment of subordination par excellence, with virtually every type of clausal adjunct and 
even certain types of complement permitting, or in some cases requiring, a participial 
realization. Even the longest sentences therefore regularly contain relatively few finite 
verb forms in comparison with their English translations. While there was no resistance 
to subordination as such in the official Koine (routine parataxis is characteristic of 
lower-level styles, see 4.7.6, 4.7.7 and 4.7.8 below), the use of participles in this func- 
tion was considerably reduced in favour of clauses containing finite verbs introduced 
by conjunctions.’ Thus for the most part the participles in (7) are used with the article 
to form substantives (e.g. lit. ‘the having X-ed’ = ‘those who had X-ed’ etc.), and 
increasingly participles with a subordinating function are confined to ‘circumstantial’ 
roles (though there are no examples in this particular extract). This could again be 
seen as a simplification of the grammar in favour of forms of subordination with 
properties analogous to those of main clauses (nominative subjects and finite verbs), 
i.e. structures which avoided the frequently rather complex long-distance agreement 
requirements of participial adjuncts. Wider use of explicit conjunctions (meaning 
‘since’, ‘because’, ‘when’, ‘although’, ‘if? etc.) also promoted precision and clarity of 
expression in legal, technical and official documents. 


4.6.3. The articular infinitive 


There was, however, one particular non-finite alternative to classical participial syntax 
which combined much of the flexibility of the latter with the formal precision of finite 
alternatives, but also crucially avoided complex agreement patterns. This was the 
substantivized infinitive functioning as a gerund (lit. ‘the to-do X’ = ‘doing X’), typi- 
cally governed by a preposition to impart a determinate sense to the expression, but 
also used alone in the genitive to express purpose (a usage perhaps derived from an 
adnominal origin, e.g. lit. ‘intention/plan/desire [of-the to-do X]’). This latter construc- 
tion, in line with the weakening of the sense of the original final conjunctions in 
subjunctive clauses, was then employed simply as a ‘strengthened’ infinitive, used 
loosely as an exegetical adjunct or even as a complement after control-type verbs in 
rivalry with the ὅπως [hépo:s] + subjunctive construction. 

In sharp contrast with the fate of the accusative and infinitive as a complement 
structure, the nominalized infinitival quickly became a stock feature of the Koine and, 
though based on a classical construction, soon acquired a frequency and range of usage 
that went well beyond the practice of classical prose writers. This may seem surprising 
in view of the decline of the ‘bare’ infinitive in subordinating functions, but it is a 
rather common phenomenon that a category under pressure is first confined to a 
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restricted range of contexts and functions and then undergoes a period of extended 
usage in that limited context before finally disappearing. 

By way of illustration, consider the following extract from a letter of King Attalus 
II of Pergamum (Dittenberger (1903), no. 315 IV 5.486), dated 159 Bc and addressed 
to Attis, a priest of Cybele at Pessinus: 


(9) Μηνόδωρος, ὃν ἀπεστάλκεις, τήν τε παρὰ σοῦ ἐπιστολήν ἀπέδωκέμ. μοι, οὖσαν 
2 = \ , \ 7 \ © " 7. Ὑ y By 2 ἥν \ 3 

ἐκτενῆ Kal φιλικήν, καὶ αὐτὸς ὑπὲρ ὧν ἔφησεν ἔχειν τὰς ἐντολὰς διὰ πλεόνων 
ἀπελογίσατο. ἀποδεξάμενος οὖν τὴν παρὰ σοῦ αἵρεσιν διὰ τὸ θεωρεῖν ἐμ παντὶ καιρῶι 


σε πρόθυμον ὄντα πρὸς τὰ ἡμέτερα πράγματα καὶ αὐτὸς τούτωι ἅπερ ἐνόμιζον 
ἀναγκαῖον εἰδέναι σε κεκοινολογημένος εἴρηκα ἀναγγέλλειν. 


[me:nédo:ros, hon apestalki:s, te:n te para 8{: epistolé:n apédo:kém 
Menodoros, whom you-had-sent, the both from you letter gave 

moi, f:san ektené: kai ptiliké:n, kai autés hyper ho:n épte:sen ékbi:n 
to-me, being long and friendly, and himself concerning what he-said _to-have 

ta:s entola:s dia ple:éno:n apelogisato. apodeksamenos u:n te:n para 
the orders through more-things he-gave-an-account. Having-accepted then the from 
si: hairesin dia to tteorin em panti kairé:i se prdt’y:mon 6nta 

you purpose because-of the to-consider on every occasion you well-disposed being 
pros ta he:métera pra:nmata kai autos tu:to:i haper enémizon 

towards the our affairs and myself to-this-man what I-thought (it) 
anankaion i:dénai se kekoinologe:ménos f:re:ka — anangél(1)i:n.] 


necessary _ to-know (for) you having-discussed I-have-told to-announce 


‘Menodoros, whom you sent, gave your long and friendly letter to me, and himself gave 
an account at length of the matters about which he said he had instructions. I accepted 
your proposal because I consider you to be well-disposed towards our affairs on all occa- 
sions, and I myself then discussed with him what I thought it necessary for you to know 
and told him to announce this to you.’ 


Apart from the prepositional-phrase possessives and the prepositional strengthening 
of the dative of time (ἐμ παντὶ καιρῶι [em panti kairé:i] ‘on every occasion’), an 
increasingly common feature of the Koine at a time when the dative was coming under 
pressure as a result of sound change and functional overlap with other cases (see 
below), the key feature here is the long infinitival structure in the final sentence intro- 
duced by the preposition διά [dia] ‘because of’. A writer of classical Greek would 
probably have used the participle θεωρῶν [t*eo:r6:n] ‘considering’, agreeing with the 
subject of the sentence and preceded by the particle ws [ho:s], ‘as’, to show that a 
reason was being given. Here this has been replaced by a substantivized infinitive 
(involving the neuter definite article τό [to]) governed by a causal preposition. The 
result is a verbal noun analogous in use to the English gerund (cf. because of consider- 
ing ...), which avoids the need for agreement, and conveniently retains the complement 
structure that the corresponding participle would have required. 

This construction became a favourite form of subordinate adverbial clause in the 
Hellenistic chancelleries, and was frequently used, by reason of its inherent flexibility, 
compactness and precision, in preference even to finite alternatives. Thus accusative 
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subjects could be included as necessary (the one area where the accusative and infini- 
tive enjoyed a reprieve), and the infinitive itself readily tolerated even the most complex 
complement and modificational structures, as in the following example taken from a 
petition to a village scribe (BGU 1256, 2nd century Bc): 


(10) χάριν Tod μὴ ἔχειν με μηδεμίαν ἀφορμὴν μηδὲ περίστασιν πρὸς TO χορηγῆσαι 
τὰ τῆς λαμπαδαρχίας 


[ΚΡάτιπ τὰ: πιὸ: ék'i:n me me:demia:n ap'ormé:n me:de peristasin 
on-account of-the not to-have me no means nor substance 
pros to kore:gé:sai ta te:s lampadark*fa:s] 

towards the to-provide the-things of-the lampadarchy. 


‘on account of my having neither the means nor the substance for the provision of 
resources for the lampadarchy (the office of presiding over a torch race, the cost of which 
had to be borne by the incumbent).’ 


Here we have both an expressed subject and an extended complement structure in 
which the direct object of the first infinitive governs a prepositional phrase containing 
a second nominalized infinitive together with its own object complement. But it was 
the sheer convenience of having a form of subordinate clause that could be used after 
prepositions that presumably lay behind the dramatic growth in its popularity, since 
its capacity to turn a complex proposition into an inflectable nominal expression was 
indispensable not only in legal/administrative contexts but also in abstract philosophi- 
cal discourse (on which see 4.7 below). The construction thus became a stock feature 
of the official Koine, and its popularity persisted well into the middle ages. 


4.7 Language and Literature in the Hellenistic World: 
The Koine as a Literary Dialect 


4.7.1 Introduction 


Some scholars deny the existence of a ‘literary’ variety of the Koine, and reserve the 
term for the continuum of non-literary varieties of Greek ranging from ‘higher’ written 
forms (attested in public and private documents of various kinds and at the highest 
levels subject to the standardizing effects of Attic literature and higher education) to 
‘lower’, essentially spoken, forms (used e.g. by traders and soldiers and, because freed 
from the normalizing effects of literacy, more prone to the influence of foreign lan- 
guages and regional substrates). However, many prose authors of both Hellenistic and 
Roman imperial times, with the historian Polybius (c.200-120 Bc) and the essayist 
and biographer Plutarch (c. aD 46-120) among the best-known examples, used a liter- 
ary language distinct from the ‘classical’ Attic of Athenian authors of the 5th and 4th 
centuries BC which might fairly be regarded as an artistically ‘developed’ version of 
the Koine employed by the Hellenistic/Roman bureaucracies. Whether we choose to 
see this as a diluted variety of classical Attic or refer to it rather as a ‘literary’ version 
of the Koine is ultimately no more than a terminological issue. 
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4.7.2 Historiography: Polybius 


To illustrate, we may take the example of the historian Polybius, who came from 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, a prominent member city of the Achaean league. When the 
Romans under the younger Scipio broke the power of Macedonia at the battle of Pydna 
in 169 Bc (see 5.1), a number of prominent Achaeans, including Polybius, were taken 
to Rome. Initially a prisoner, Polybius soon became a friend of Scipio’s, and wrote an 
account of Rome’s imperial expansion in the conviction that this was to prove decisive 
for the future history of the world. His grammatical usage loosely follows that of the 
classical historians, with the optative, for example, still employed in ways which would 
already be unusual in contemporary official documents. Nevertheless its occurrence is 
clearly limited in comparison with classical practice, and we can see here the emergence 
of a distinction between Attic (studied in school as a central part of the higher educa- 
tion system) and even belletristic forms of the contemporary Koine. Typically the latter 
are characterized by a conservative compromise which preserves certain classical fea- 
tures as a mark of the literary style, but employs them in a more limited way that 
obliquely reflects their diminished status in contemporary speech and in writing of a 
more practical nature. 

Such mild classicism apart, however, Polybius is in general very much a man of his 
own times, both in his choice of vocabulary, which manifests a liking for the innova- 
tive abstract nominal formations characteristic of Hellenistic technical writing (on 
which see immediately below), and in his overall style, which exhibits the typical 
verbosity of the Hellenistic chancellery, most particularly in the complex sentence 
constructions which make characteristically heavy use of nominalized infinitives as an 
instrument of subordination (cf. 4.6.3, one of the clearest ‘markers’ of the Koine in its 
middle-to-high registers). 

We can also draw attention to a number of other non-classical features which are 
typical of the general evolution of the language at this time (see Foucault (1972)): 


(11) (a) Extensive use of deictic pronouns to control discourse structure and 
to link complex sentences (cf. 4.7.6 on Menander and 4.7.7 on the 
Septuagint). 

(b) Some blurring of the formal distinction between the comparative and 
superlative degrees (with the article + comparative sometimes substitut- 
ing for the latter). 

(c) A more restricted use of the dative case and a corresponding increase in 
prepositional phrase replacements, particularly in certain adverbial func- 
tions (such as temporal, comitative, causal and instrumental). 

(4) A more restricted use of certain participles, most particularly the future. 


These traits all reflect developments in the contemporary spoken and written languages 
of educated discourse, and a fortiori in lower-level spoken varieties too, where they 
had doubtless already gone further. They are highly significant for the evolution of the 
language in later times, and we shall have occasion to mention them frequently in other 
contexts below. 

Alongside Polybius’ many lexical and grammatical innovations, however, we also 
find words which from the point of view of classical Attic prose were ‘old Ionic’ or 
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‘poetic’, i.e. associated with poetry of an archaizing type such as tragedy, but which 
in reality had remained in current use in many spoken idioms outside Athens and now 
made their first appearance in prose writing. Many survive in Modern Greek (albeit 
with modifications in their phonetic and sometimes their morphological form). 
Examples include: 


(12) ἀσυλία [asylfa:] ‘inviolability’ 
δόλιος [délios] ‘crafty/deceitful’ 
ζόφος [z6p*os] ‘darkness’ 
λαίλαψ [lailaps] ‘storm/hurricane’ 
ψαύω [psato:] ‘touch’ 


4.7.3 The Koine as the language of technical prose 


Apart from its use in historiography the written Koine, having evolved as an admin- 
strative language by combining an expanding abstract vocabulary with a formal preci- 
sion of style, proved to be a particularly good vehicle for philosophy, science and 
scholarship across a whole range of technical subjects. The great philosophical systems 
of Cynicism, Stoicism and Epicureanism all have their roots in the Hellenistic age, and 
the founding of the great library at Alexandria promoted vital editorial work on the 
manuscripts of ancient Greek authors and led to wide-ranging study of earlier mani- 
festations of the Greek language, including the collection of information about its 
ancient dialects and the ‘sources’ and meanings of rare and unusual words in classical 
texts. Significant progress was also made in astronomy, geography, medicine and 
mechanics, much of this built on the brilliant mathematical foundations provided by 
figures such as Euclid (late 4th/early 3rd centuries Bc, origins unknown) and Archimedes 
(287-212 Bc, from Dorian Syracuse in Sicily, who perhaps used the Koine in some of 
his early work, though he also wrote a standardized literary Doric based on Sicilian 
regional varieties, and it is possible that the works in the Koine are in fact ‘transla- 
tions’). A scientific and philosophical vocabulary of some range and precision was 
already available from the earlier Ionic-Attic tradition, and this furnished the verbal 
resources and above all the precedents of word formation necessary for the coining of 
new terms for new concepts and technical innovations. It is not perhaps widely appre- 
ciated that much of the technical, scientific and abstract vocabulary of modern European 
languages in fact goes back ultimately (often via Latin calques) to the lexical inventive- 
ness of the Hellenistic philosophers, mathematicians and scientists who used the Koine 
in their ground-breaking work. 


4.7.4 Reaction against the Koine: Hellenistic poetry 


But a universal prose language devoid of local roots and specifically adapted for 
administrative and scholarly purposes soon proved to be seriously lacking in literary 
vitality and emotional resonance. In the context of a growing scholarly interest in the 
ancient literary dialects, the Hellenistic poets, among whom the 3rd-century Bc con- 
temporaries Callimachus, Apollonius and Theocritus are the greatest, rejected the 
Koine, and themselves turned to the past, to the dialects and genres of early Greek 
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literature, in search of the inspiration and the ‘character’ that the Koine could not 
provide. This concrete expression of the artistic links between the old and the new 
Greek worlds reflects the beginnings of the problem of the ‘burden of the past’ created 
by the existence of a canonized corpus of classical literature and resulted, for example, 
in Hellenistic epic in the language of Homer, Hellenistic epigrams in the language of 
early Ionian poetry, and even Hellenistic imitations of the Lesbian poets Sappho and 
Alcaeus, though always with subtle variations of phraseology and imaginative innova- 
tions in content and approach as well as in lexicon and style. 

A particularly striking example of Alexandrian inventiveness is provided by 
Theocritus, who, inter alia, elevated the traditional singing of shepherds into a sophis- 
ticated literary genre of pastoral poetry through the striking juxtaposition of epic metre 
with rustic subject matter, and employed for the purpose a Doric dialect (recall the 
tenacity of Doric in many rural areas) which was based partly on literary precedent 
and incorporated certain epicisms but which also reflected, albeit in the oblique fashion 
of the literary dialects of the classical period, aspects of contemporary spoken varieties 
(including perhaps that of the Doric-speaking community of Alexandria, drawn largely 
from the old city of Cyrene to the West, cf. Ruijgh (1984), Molinos Tejada (1990) for 
discussion of the complex issues involved). 

As noted, this approach was made possible because such literature was written by 
and for an urban elite which, largely excluded from political activity, had turned 
instead to the great libraries and the study of the roots of their culture. Creative litera- 
ture soon became immensely learned and allusive, with its practitioners seeking novelty 
and strangeness in hitherto underexplored subject matter, in arcane mythology and in 
the examination of personal relationships. But perhaps most importantly from our 
point of view, the careful editing and preservation of classical texts, in prose as well 
as verse, raised for the first time serious questions to do with the determination of 
linguistic ‘correctness’ in the context of an awareness of earlier linguistic diversity and 
subsequent language change, and thus prompted serious consideration of issues of 
grammar and lexicography from a non-philosophical and non-rhetorical point of view 
(see Matthews (1994) for a thorough survey). The essentially retrospective approach 
of the tradition of prescriptive grammar, with rules based on the usage of the ‘best’ 
authors of earlier ‘classical’ periods, derives ultimately from the philological work of 
this era, and the resultant prioritizing of traditional forms of the written language was 
soon to have enormous consequences for the history of the Greek language (see 5.5). 


4.7.5 Reaction against the Koine: Asianism and Atticism 


The role of rhetoric also changed somewhat in post-classical times. Although a well- 
crafted appeal to the autocratic rulers of the Hellenistic world might still make an 
impact on the ultimate course of events, few people were in a position to take advan- 
tage of such opportunities, and the cultivation of eloquence became primarily an 
educational objective. The relevant techniques were learned and practised in the class- 
room through the study of classical Attic models as part of the process of familiarizing 
the elite with the tradition that gave the Hellenistic world its cultural cohesion. 
During the course of the 3rd century Bc, however, there was a reaction in the schools 
against the symmetrical periods and easy intelligibility of the classical Isocratean style, 
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motivated in part by a desire for something fresh in the face of the growing uniformity 
of usage engendered by an increasingly rigid approach to the teaching of composition 
and the strict conventions of official discourse. As with poetry so with rhetoric, this 
reaction against the perceived banality of the linguistic practice of the present took the 
form of a creative revival of the past, and the Asianic school (so called because it began 
in Asia Minor) was characterized by the abandonment of the traditional period and a 
return to Gorgianic precepts (cf. chapter 3), involving the emotive accumulation of 
vocabulary and rapid successions of short antithetical clauses with a heavy emphasis 
on metaphor, word-play, ‘poetic’ vocabulary, and contrived rhythmic and phonetic 
effects. Asianism blossomed, and naturally influenced other forms of literary composi- 
tion and eventually even official writing, with the long inscription of Antiochus I of 
Commagene (Dittenberger (1903), I. 383) standing as a major example in the latter 
category of the ‘lofty’ pretensions of the Asianic style. 

The inevitable counter-reaction to the often overwrought vacuousness of much 
Asianically inspired composition set in during the 1st century Bc in the form of a return 
to the classical models that Asianism had supplanted. This new Atticist movement was 
dedicated to the re-establishment of the practice, and above all the language, of the 
‘best’ classical Attic writers, and its impact was to be both profound and lasting, not 
only in the field of rhetoric but in all literary composition thereafter. Where earlier 
historians like Polybius had settled for a practical compromise between the classical 
Attic of the writers studied in the classroom and the usage of the contemporary written 
Koine, the ideologues and devotees of revivalist Atticism modelled their style and usage 
directly on that of the authors of ancient Athens. This crucial development in the 
history of written Greek, which represents the origins of the diglossia that plagued the 
attempts to develop a standard form of Modern Greek in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
will be taken up in chapter 5. 


4.7.6 Popular literature: romances 


The Hellenistic world was not, however, exclusively a locus of advanced scientific 
inquiry, academic scholarship and elitist literary experimentation. Other, more popular, 
literary forms also flourished, most notably the prose romance. Its two stock themes are 
travelling adventures, usually with a fabulous dimension, and the passion of love. The 
former element, of course, belongs to a tradition that goes back at least to the Odyssey, 
but the interest in far-away places, real and imaginary, was fuelled to an unprecedented 
degree by Alexander’s expedition. Indeed, the Alexander Romance, an imaginative 
recreation of the great man’s exploits somewhat inexpertly compiled in perhaps the 3rd 
century AD from a variety of earlier historical and fictional sources, is testimony to the 
legendary character which Alexander’s conquests had already assumed in the popular 
imagination of late Hellenistic times. An interest in love as a motivating force can also 
be traced back to the classical period (cf., for example, the exploration of its destructive 
power in Euripides’ Hippolytus), but again it was in the Hellenistic period, particularly 
in poetry of the 3rd century Bc, that erotic themes were developed with fresh vigour, 
though now with an emphasis on fidelity at the expense of pleasure. 

The appearance of a new genre binding these two thematic elements together was 
in many ways a natural reaction to the times. Just as the new philosophical systems 
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of Stoicism and Epicureanism emerged as ways of coping intellectually with individual 
powerlessness in a world where the scope for political action lay exclusively in the 
hands of autocrats, so the romance, by focusing on foreign/imaginary lands and ideal- 
ized images of constancy in the face of the arbitrariness of fate, emerged as a response 
to the need for escapism and as a reflection of the renewed importance of personal 
loyalty. 

Though substantial fragments of a number of Hellenistic romances, most notably 
the Ninus Romance (dating probably from the 2nd century Bc), are now known to us 
thanks to the relatively recent discovery of large quantities of ancient papyri, preserved 
in the desert sand by the dry Egyptian climate, the best-known examples (Chariton’s 
Chaireas and Callirhoe, Heliodorus’ Aethiopica, Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, and 
Xenophon of Ephesus’ Ephesiaca) belong to the period of the Roman empire. There 
is, however, a clear linguistic distinction between Chariton’s polished literary Koine 
and the increasingly elaborate artificiality of the language of the other romances, and 
on the basis of this evidence it seems that, ‘popular’ content notwithstanding, they 
were designed primarily for the entertainment of a highly educated audience fully 
familiar with the classical language and equipped with a rhetorical higher education 
(see chapter 5 for a full account of the impact of Atticism on the Greek literature of 
the Roman empire). 


4.7.7 Drama: the ‘new’ Attic comedy and the mime 


A great deal of other, previously unknown, material of a broadly ‘popular’ character, 
and composed in a more natural form of language, has also become known from 
papyrus discoveries. The importance of the non-literary documents will be discussed 
below. Of particular interest here for the historian of the Greek language are Athenian 
New Comedy and the fragments of genuinely popular work that seem to have belonged 
to a kind of urban music-hall tradition involving the development of the traditional 
mime, a realistic and dramatic portrayal of some aspect of daily life, associated origi- 
nally with the Greek west, and first developed into a distinct literary form in the Sth 
century BC by Sophron of Syracuse (who employed his native Doric and a semi- 
rhythmical prose that might equally fairly be described as metrically irregular verse). 
These will be considered briefly in turn. 

In the wake of Alexander’s conquests the city of Athens, remote from the new 
economic and commercial centres, soon lost its former preeminence. Political decisions 
were now taken by a Macedonian governor, and, with the abandonment of the demo- 
cratic practice of public payment for attendance at the assembly and law courts, social 
divisions increased dramatically. The drift of power to the east also diminished the 
opportunities for enterprise and the acquisition of capital, and what wealth remained 
was increasingly invested in land and property as the best guarantee of steady value. 
The rentier class therefore came to control the residual public life of the city, and the 
social and political ties that had bound the classical polis together were replaced by a 
culture of individualism. 

Thus whereas the Old Comedy of Aristophanes had been intensely political, and 
targeted at prominent individuals, the New Comedy of Menander (c.342-292 Bc) 
focused on the ‘dramas’ of middle-class family life, revealing little of the external chaos 
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of the times, and we move froma world of political satire to a form of situation comedy 
that portrays human foolishness with an acute but sympathetic irony. 

Menander’s language closely reflects the contemporary development of spoken 
Greek in Attica, with the style carefully adapted to the age, social status and gender 
of the speaker (a feature much admired in antiquity, cf. Quintilian 10. 1. 69 and 71). 
But the fact that he could not be regarded as a reliable example of ‘pure’ (i.e. classical) 
Attic was damaging to the preservation of his plays once the Atticist revival came to 
dominate attitudes to language in the schools, and our knowledge of them therefore 
depends exclusively on papyrus discoveries. A comparison with the (non-parodic) 
dialogue of Aristophanes provides a good measure of the extent of the changes over 
two centuries, and what we find is a ‘local’ form of Attic that reflects the contemporary 
state of the educated spoken language in Attica quite closely and which is rather more 
conservative than the ‘international’ Attic/Koine of the Hellenistic world at large. 

Features of Menander’s language (ultimately, mainly of Ionic origin, cf. chapter 3) 
that reflect the contemporary development of the Koine include those in (13):* 


(13) (a) Absence of the dual number (used routinely in Aristophanes). 

(b) The parallel use of οὐδείς [u:di:s] and οὐθείς [u:thi:s] ‘no one’, perhaps 
reflecting the use of both as spoken forms in the period (cf. 4.6.2, (8b)), 
the former traditional, the latter an Athenian innovation. 

(c) A tendency for declensionally anomalous nouns to be replaced with 
regular synonyms, e.g. 2nd-declension neuter πρόβατον [prdbaton] 
‘sheep’ for irregular 3rd-declension ois [ois], etc. 

(d) The routine use of regularized (sub)paradigms of many irregular verbs 
in -μι [-mi], a sporadic feature already apparent in Sth-century literary 
works under the impact of Ionic, but now standard: e.g. ἔθηκαν [éte:kan] 
‘they put (aorist)’ for ἔθεσαν [étesan], δεικνύω [di:knyo:] ‘I show’ for 
δείκνυμι [di:kny:-mil, etc. 

(e) The replacement of the old Attic γίγνομαι [giynomai] ‘I become’, 
γιγνώσκω [ginnd:sko:] ‘I (get to) know’, with forms beginning 
γιν- [gi:n-]. 

(f) The beginnings of the breakdown of the functional distinction between 
the aorist (past perfective) and perfect (originally expressing the present 
relevance of a past action, especially a resultant state). 


On the other hand many features in Menander’s Greek reflect a slightly ‘retarded’ 
process of development in comparison with contemporary Koine: 


(14) (a) The optative disappeared quite quickly in non-literary registers of the 
Koine, except in its ‘core’ meaning of expressing a wish, because its 
classical use in various kinds of subordinate clause in past time contexts 
was often semantically opaque, as in reported speech, or already subject 
to replacement by subjunctives, as in final clauses; various modal auxil- 
iaries were also available to take on the sense of possibility which, in 
conjunction with the particle dv [an], it conveyed in main clauses. 
Menander, however, despite the colloquial character of his dialogue, 
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still employs the optative quite regularly in all its traditional functions, 
though overlaps with the subjunctive are more common than in classical 
Attic (see, for example, Epitrepontes 446 ff., where first a subjunctive 
and then an optative appear in a final clause after aorist προσεποιησάμην 
[prosepoje:same:n] ‘I pretended’). 

(b) Where the Koine fully regularized the paradigm of οἶδα [oida] ‘I know’, 
Menander has 2nd sg οἶσθας [oist'as] rather than οἶδας [oidas] for origi- 
nal οἶσθα [oist"a]; this semi-regularizing 2nd sg -s [-s] is also added to 
ἦσθα [é:st"a] ‘you were’, where the Koine increasingly favoured the fully 
regularized ἧς [8:5]. 

(c) In classical Attic the middle and passive voices were morphologically 
distinguished only in the aorist and the future. In the Koine, however, 
the endings of the aorist middle (-(σ,άμην [-(s)A4me:n], -όμην [-6me:n], 
etc.) were increasingly replaced by those of the aorist passive (-(0)nv 
[-(t')e:n], etc.). The original forms are, however, routinely retained 
by Menander (e.g. ἐγενόμην [egenéme:n] ‘I became’, ἀπεκρινάμην 
[apekrindme:n] ‘I answered’). 


As an example of Menander’s style we may consider the following extract from the 
Dyscolus (370-82), involving an interchange between Sostratos (a wealthy young man 
in love), Gorgias (a young peasant farmer) and Daos (Gorgias’ slave): 


(15) so: ἕτοιμος πάντα πειθαρχεῖν: ἄγε. 370 
GO: τί κακοπαθεῖν σαυτὸν βιάζῃ; 
DA: βούλομαι 


ὡς πλεῖστον ἡμᾶς ἐργάσασθαι τήμερον, 

τοῦτόν τε τὴν ὀσφῦν ἀπορρήξανθ' ἅμα 

παύσασθ' ἐνοχλοῦνθ' ἡμῖν προσιόντα τ΄ ἐνθάδε. 
sO: ἔκφερε δίκελλαν. 375 
DA: τὴν παρ΄ ἐμοῦ λαβὼν ἴθι. 

τὴν αἱμασιὰν ἐποικοδομήσω γὰρ τέως 

ἐγὼ: ποητέον δὲ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστί. 


50: δός. 
ἀπέσωσας. 
DA: ὑπάγω, Teddi ἐκεῖ διώκετε. 
so: οὕτως ἔχω γάρ’ ἀποθανεῖν ἤδη με δεῖ 
ἢ ζῆν ἔχοντα τὴν κόρην. 380 
60: εἴπερ λέγεις 
ἃ φρονεῖς, ἐπιτύχοις. 
[So: hétoimos panta pi:ttark® in; age. /Go: ti Κκακοραῖ" i:n sauton 
Ready in-all-things to-obey; come-on. Why to-suffer yourself 
bidzde:? /Da: bi:lomai ho:s pli:ston he:m4:s ergdsast"ai té:meron, 
you-force? I-wish as most us to-work today, 
tii:ton te te:n osp*Y:n aporré:ksant* hama patsast™ — enok*la:nt® 
him andthe back _ having-sprained at-the-same-time to-stop pestering 


he:mi:n prosiénta τ entdade./ So: ékp*ere dikellan. / Da: te:n 


us coming and here. Bring-out mattock The 
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par ema: labo:n it’. te:n haimasjan — epoikodomé:so: gar 
from me having-taken go The dry-stone wall I-shall-build-up for 
téo:s eg6:; poe:téon de kai τ: esti. / So: dés. apéso:sas. / 
meanwhile I; to-be-done and also this is. Give. You-saved. 
Da: hypago:, trop'im; eki: did:kete. / So: hu:to:s ék*o: gar. 


I-go, master; __ there follow. Thus  I-am_ for. 
apot*ani:n é:de: me di: e: zdé:n ék*onta te:n k6re:n. / Go: i:per 
to-die now me it-is necessary or to-live having the girl. If-indeed 
légi:s ha p'roni:s, epityk*ois. | 


you-say what you-mean, may-you-succeed. 


‘So: ’'m ready to do all I’m told. Come on. Go: Why force yourself to suffer? Da: (aside) 
I want us to do as much work as possible today and for him to sprain his back while he’s 
at it so he stops coming here and pestering us. So: Bring out a mattock. Da: Take mine 
and go ahead. Meanwhile I’ll build up the dry-stone wall. That needs doing too. So: Hand 
it over. You’ve saved my life — Da: I’m off, young master. Follow me on there. So: -- for 
this is my position. I must now die in the attempt or win the girl and live. Go: If you 
mean what you say, good luck to you.’ 


General features worthy of comment here include the widespread use of personal and 
demonstrative pronouns, in conformity with the naturally deictic/vivid character of 
dialogue, and the comparative rarity and frequently odd placement (cf. γάρ [gar] as 
fourth word in |. 376) of the ‘second position’ connective and discourse particles so 
typical of elaborated classical Attic (even, we may note, in the ‘naturalistic’ dialogue 
of Plato or Aristophanes). While we may safely assume that tone of voice 
and context could do much in a dramatic interchange to supply the information pro- 
vided explicitly by particles in a more discursive style, it is surely no accident that the 
later history of Greek in its lower-level spoken and written forms provides eloquent 
testimony to the decline of these elements. Sentences involving the delayed placement 
of γάρ [gar] (ll. 376 and 379) can perhaps best be explained on the assumption that 
the initial constituent in each case functions as a displaced ‘focus’, with the particle 
appearing in second position within the residue of the sentence (the comment on the 
focus), and that this was a feature of casual conversational styles rather than of formal 
writing. 

Other features of the colloquial style perhaps include the frequent elision of final 
-at [-ai] (cf. παύσασθίαι) [patisast"(ai)] in 1. 374), the use of prepositional phrases to 
express possession in place of possessive adjectives or the genitives of personal pro- 
nouns (cf. τὴν Tap’ ἐμοῦ [te:n par emt:] |. 375, cf. 4.6.2, (8a)), and the use of ὑπάγω 
[hypago:] and διώκω [did:ko:] to mean simply ‘go’ and ‘follow’ respectively rather than 
‘advance/withdraw slowly’ and ‘pursue’. This use of the former is already attested 
in Aristophanes (cf. Birds 1017), and is the source of Modern Greek πάω ['pao] ‘go’; 
the use of ‘expressive’ words in ‘simple’ meanings is, of course, typical of colloquial 
speech. 

The local Attic character of the language is also well illustrated by the use of τήμερον 
[té:meron] in |. 372 rather than σήμερον [sé:meron] ‘today’; -ττ- [-tt-] is also routinely 
preferred to -oo- [-ss-] in words such as τέτταρα [téttara] ‘four’, where the penultimate 
a-vowel is also local Attic, the Koine normally employing Ionic τέσσερα [téssera]. Note 
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also the use of tontéov [poe:téon] in |. 377 in place of ποιητέον [poje:téon]; the loss 
of intervocalic [-j-] in this word is a typical feature of 4th-century Attic, and one which 
passed for a time into the Koine as a rival to the fuller form, only to be eventually 
eliminated as a parochialism following the decline of Athenian prestige (cf. οὐθείς 
[u:t"i:s] in (8b) above). 

Turning finally to the later Hellenistic period and the mime, one particular adapta- 
tion of the genre is now familiar from the work of the 3rd-century poet Herodas, who, 
in characteristic Alexandrian fashion, combined its low-life subject matter with the 
dialect (Ionic) and metre (‘limping’ iambics, i.e. with a final spondee) of Hipponax, 
the vitriolic poet of the 6th century Bc (see chapter 2). 

But there seems to have been a great diversity of such mimetic presentations, reflect- 
ing a wide variety of folkloric traditions and involving both songs and spoken pieces, 
prose and verse, monologue and scenic performance. One of the more famous pieces 
is the 2nd-century Bc Alexandrian Erotic Fragment or Maiden’s Complaint (Powell 
(1933: 177-80)), a lyric song for solo performance in which a girl laments her lover’s 
faithlessness in front of his door. Though the dialect is superficially Ionic and occasion- 
ally archaic (perhaps reflecting some particular tradition), the structure is extremely 
simple and direct, and contains little that could not be readily followed by any speaker 
of Greek in the period. 

We also have part of a farce (Page (1950: no. 76)), written in vaguely rhythmical 
prose with verse interludes, which is contained in a papyrus of the 2nd century ap, 
but perhaps belongs in origin to a somewhat earlier period (the original editors, 
Grenfell and Hunt, placed it not much later than the Maiden’s Lament (1903: 41 ff)). 
It appears to be a parody of Euripides’ play Iphigenia in Tauris in which a Greek girl, 
Charition, is living against her will amongst Indians. Her friends eventually succeed 
in rescuing her after various ludicrous complications, the whole being punctuated 
(somewhat incomprehensibly) by the persistent farting of a clown. The language is of 
a vernacular character and is characterized by the presence of a number of decidedly 
‘modern-looking’ features, including: 


(16) (a) The vocative adjective μωρέ [mo're],” lit. ‘idiot’, but verging here on the 
modern use (sometimes abbreviated to (8)pe [(v)re] < μρέ [mre]) as a 
familiar/friendly form of address (Il. 4 and 58), and already ‘bleached’ 
of much of its offensiveness. 

(b) The use of θέλω ['thelo] ‘I want’ with a ‘bare’ subjunctive complement 
when the subject of the complement clause is distinct from that of the 
main clause (Il. 21-2), alongside the classical infinitival construction 
when like subjects are involved (I. 57). As noted in 4.6.2 for the official 
Koine, this development (with or, as here, without a conjunction) marks 
the beginning of the replacement of the infinitive as a complement to 
‘control’ verbs like ‘want/expect’, initially involving cases where a dis- 
tinct (accusative) subject had to be specified. 

(c) The use of λοιπόν [ly'pon] (1. 59) as a sentence connective meaning ‘so/ 
well then’ (literally and originally ‘as for the rest’) in very much the 
Modern Greek way. 
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4.7.8 Jewish literature: the Septuagint 


This Greek translation of the Old Testament made in the 3rd—2nd centuries Bc con- 
stitutes one of our most important examples of surviving ‘vernacular’ literature of the 
period. By the 3rd century the majority of the Jews of Ptolemaic Egypt (perhaps as 
many as one million, cf. Philo Im Flacc. 43)) had Greek as their mother tongue, and 
it was judged essential that they should have a translation of their holy scriptures if 
knowledge of them was not to be confined to an increasingly narrow circle. The work 
was supposedly entrusted to a team of 72 scholars summoned from Jerusalem and is 
accordingly known as the Septuagint (septuaginta is Latin for ‘70”). 

Given the nature of the material, the translation in general reflects neither the Greek 
literary tradition nor the preoccupations of the rhetoricians, and to that extent is a 
valuable source of information about the ordinary written Greek of the period. It was 
once thought that the very considerable differences between the Greek of the Septuagint 
and the literary Greek of the mainstream tradition were due to Semitic substrate and 
translation effects. But while it is undeniable that, as a close translation of a sacred 
text, it embodies Hebraisms (especially where the obscurity or formulaic language of 
the original led to literalness), the analysis of the ordinary language of contemporary 
private papyrus documents from Egypt has now demonstrated conclusively that the 
Septuagint’s general grammatical and lexical make-up is that of the ordinary, everyday 
written Greek of the times, and that it therefore constitutes an important source of 
information for the development of the language in the Hellenistic period. The transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, for example, seems to be in a very natural contemporary Koine 
(Thackeray (1909: 13)), though certain other books display a rather mechanical literal- 
ness (e.g. Lamentations), while others exemplify a spread of styles ranging from near- 
vernacular (e.g. Tobit, from the Apocrypha) to consciously ‘literary’ (e.g. Esther, with 
4 Maccabees being positively Atticizing). 

The following extracts from the Second Book of Kings (18. 17-21) provide a good 
example of the middle style: 


(17) 17. kat ἀπέστειλεν βασιλεὺς ᾿Ασσυρίων ... τὸν Ῥαψάκην ... πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα 
Ἑζεκίαν ἐν δυνάμει βαρείᾳ ἐπὶ Ἰερουσαλήμ ... 18. καὶ ἐβόησαν πρὸς Ἑζεκίαν, καὶ 
ἦλθον πρὸς αὐτὸν Ἐλιακείμ᾽ ... καὶ Σόμνας ... 19. καὶ εἶπεν πρὸς αὐτοὺς Ῥαψάκης, 
Εἴπατε δὴ πρὸς Ἑζεκίαν, τάδε λέγει O βασιλεὺς ὁ μέγας βασιλεὺς τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων, 
“Τί ἡ πεποίθησις αὕτη ἣν πέποιθας; 20. εἶπας ... “Βουλὴ καὶ δύναμις εἰς πόλεμον: 
νῦν οὖν τίνι πεποιθὼς ἠθέτησας ἐν ἐμοί; 21. νῦν ἰδοὺ πέποιθας σαυτῷ ἐπὶ τὴν 
ῥάβδον τὴν καλαμίνην τὴν τεθλασμένην ταύτην, ἐπ᾽ Αἴγυπτον ὃς ἂν στηριχθῇ ἀνὴρ 
ἐπ᾿ αὐτήν, καὶ εἰσελεύσεται εἰς τὴν χεῖρα αὐτοῦ καὶ τρήσει αὐτήν: οὕτως Φαραὼ 
βασιλεὺς Αἰγύπτου πᾶσιν τοῖς πεποιθόσιν ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν. 


[17. ke a'pestilen basi'led”s asy'rion.... ton hra'psaken ... pros ton basi'lea 
And sent king of-Assyrians ... the Rab-shakeh ... to the king 

heze'kian en dy'nami ba'rea epi jerusa'lem ... 18. k(e) e'boesan pros 

Hezekiah in force heavy against Jerusalem ... and they- shouted to 

heze'kian, k(e) 'elt'on pros ap™ton elia'kim ... ke 'somnas... 19. ke 

Hezekiah, and came to him Eliakim .... and Shebna ... and 

‘ipen pros ab™'tus hra'psakes: “ipate de pros heze'kian, 'tade ‘leji o 


said to them Rab-shakeh ‘tell indeed to Hezekiah,  these-things says the 
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basi'lep”s ὁ 'meyas basi'lep”s asy'rion, ‘ti he pe'pot"esis 'μβαφ te 

king the great king of-Assyrians: “what the confidence this 

hen ‘pepotas?” 20. ‘ipas..., “bu'le ke 'dynamis is 'polemon;” nyn un 'tini 
which you-trust?” You-said “counsel and strength for war;” Now then in-whom 
pepo't’os e't"etesas en e'm@? 21.Nyn i'du 'pepet"as sad™'to epi ten 
trusting you-refused-assent in me? now look you-trust for-yourself on the 
‘hrabdon ten kala'minen ten tet*laz'menen 'tab"ten, ep ‘ejypton; hos 

staff the of-reed the bruised this, on Egypt; who 

an steri'k*t"e a'ner ep ab’ 'ten, ke ise'led’sete is ten 'khira ag” tu ke 

ever leans man on it, and it-will-enter into the hand of-him and 

tresi ap’ten; ‘hutos p'ara'o basi'lep“s e'jyptu  ‘pasin tos pepo't*osin 
it-will-pierce it; thus Pharaoh _ king of-Egypt for-all the trusting 
ep ao''ton.’] 

on him.’ 


‘17. And the king of Assyria sent ... Rab-shakeh ... to king Hezekiah with a heavy force 
against Jerusalem ... 18. And they shouted to Hezekiah, and Eliakim ... and Shebna ... 
came to him (Rab-shakeh). 19. And Rab-shakeh said to them: “Tell Hezekiah (that) the 
king the great king of Assyria speaks thus, ‘what is this confidence in which you trust?’ 
20. You say ... , ‘Counsel and strength for war’; in whom then do you place your trust 
in refusing to accede to my will? 21. Look, you trust now on your own behalf in this staff 
of bruised reed, in Egypt; if any man leans on it, it will enter his hand and pierce it through; 
such is Pharaoh king of Egypt for all those who place their trust in him.”’ 

The phonetic transcription (which is in some ways reminiscent, allowing for the loss 
here of vowel length distinctions, of that of the earlier Boeotian document discussed 
in 4.4.2), is an attempt to represent the likely majority pronunciation, i.e. neither 
aristocratic/conservative nor vulgar, of the Koine in Egypt in the 2nd century Bc (cf. 
Teodorsson (1977) for a full analysis of the data). Since a comprehensive treatment of 
phonological developments in the Koine is provided in chapter 6, the following obser- 
vations are confined to points of grammar and lexicon. 

The simple paratactic style is at once apparent; although this certainly reflects the 
organization of the original text, it is also characteristic in some degree of all mid- to 
low-level writing in the Koine, and in fact constitutes a feature of unsophisticated 
non-literary language throughout the history of Greek. The only probable Semitism 
here (i.e. feature of Hebrew wholly alien to Greek) is the ‘redundant’ use of καί [ke] 
‘and’ to introduce the main clause of the conditional sentence in para. 21 (cf. also the 
discussion of New Testament Greek in chapter 5). 

Compared with classical Greek, there is once again a marked increase in the use of 
pronouns in positions where the literary language would permit, indeed almost require, 
an ellipsis, the sense being the obvious one in context. We may note, for example, the 
penultimate sentence of 21, which contains the possessive αὐτοῦ [ad tu], referring as a 
bound variable to any man who leans on the staff, and the direct object αὐτήν [ad” ten], 
referring to such a man’s hand, introduced as the object of a preceding verb. Already 
apparent in Menander (cf. 4.7.7, discussion of (15)), this becomes the normal usage 
of colloquial Greek henceforth. 

Also noteworthy is the decline in the range of the dative (cf. Polybius’ usage at 
even the highest levels, 4.7.2, (11c)), a development most apparent here in the use of 
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prepositional phrase replacements after verbs of ‘saying’, ‘trusting’ and ‘disobeying’. 
Note in this connection that a particular feature of the ordinary Koine in this, and the 
immediately following, period is the widespread use of év [en] + dative as a semanti- 
cally ‘empty’ means of strengthening the flagging dative in a variety of functions (e.g. 
comitative in para. 17, simple verbal complement to ἠθέτησας [e't"etesas] in para. 20). 
Despite this rearguard action, however, the accusative is already advancing as the 
primary prepositional case at the expense of the dative: cf. verbs of ‘saying’ and ‘shout- 
ing’ with πρός [pros] + accusative in paras. 18 and 19, and πέποιθα ἐπί ['pepot'a epil 
and otnpigoua ἐπί [ste'rizome epi] + accusative in para. 21. 

We might also take note of the semantically idiosyncratic Homeric and Ionic perfect 
πέποιθα ['pepot*a] ‘I trust’ (in paras. 19, 20 and 21: from πείθω ['pit"o] ‘I persuade’), 
which is strongly disfavoured in classical Attic prose, but resurfaces here in the popular 
written Koine as another form with a continuous history in the (Ionicized) spoken 
vernacular. 


4.8 Clitic Pronouns and the Shift Towards VS Word Order 


We should also note in this last extract the dramatic increase in the frequency of verb- 
subject order compared with classical Greek, a feature which is again typical of the 
ordinary Koine in general. The reasons for this shift are complex, but seem to have 
been connected with the problems presented by clitic pronouns (cf. Horrocks (1990) 
for a full discussion). 

Originally these typically collocated with sentence connectives in second position in 
a sentence (cf. Wackernagel (1892), a proposal which has since spawned a vast descrip- 
tive and theoretical literature): 


(18) ἐν δέ οἱ ἐλάσσονι χρόνῳ ... ἡ γυνὴ αὕτη τίκτει ... (Herodotus 6.63.2) 


[en ἄς. οἱ elassoni k"r6no:i ... ε: βυπὲ: aute: tikte: ... ] 
in and for-him less time ... the woman this __ gives-birth-to ... 


‘and in less time this woman bears for him ...’ 


The frequently wide separation of such pronouns from their natural governors soon 
led, however, to a tendency for them to appear instead immediately after the relevant 
head in a syntactic phrase: 


(19) πυρετοὶ δὲ παρηκολούθουν μοι συνεχεῖς (Demosthenes 54.11) 


[pyretoi de pare:kolt:thu:n moi synek*é:s | 


fevers and followed me continuous 


‘and continual fevers hounded me’ 


But as we move into the Hellenistic period, the tension between these two options 
began to be resolved by placing the verb initially before clitic pronouns in second 
position, thus combining the traditional distribution of the latter, as in (18), with the 
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semantically transparent head-complement order seen in (19). The result was an 
increasingly standard V(erb)-clitic-S(ubject)—O(bject) order, with VSO then becoming 
routine even in the absence of a motivating clitic, as in (17). 

This distribution was typically disrupted only under certain circumstances, 
e.g. when some clausal element, including a subject, was preposed as an emphatic/ 
contrastive ‘focus’, or when some sentential ‘operator’ (e.g. expressing negation, inter- 
rogation, or modality over the clause as a whole) occupied the initial slot. In these cases 
we find instead the order F(ocus)/Op(erator)—clitic—V, i.e. with V as near to initial posi- 
tion as possible, but still adjacent to its dependent pronoun; all other constituents follow. 

Verb-final thus ceased to be a ‘natural’ order in popular Greek, and typically arose 
only when an object was preposed for emphasis. Furthermore, the dual distribution 
of clitics (i.e. V-cl in most cases, cl-V in the presence of initial F/Op) continued into 
Medieval Greek, and even into some modern dialects (e.g. Cypriot). In standard 
Modern Greek, however, the order clitic-verb has now been generalized except in the 
case of imperatives and gerunds. 

As an example of both types together, consider the following sentence from an early 
Ptolemaic will (P. Eleph. 2. ii. 10-11, 284 Bc): 


(20) ἐὰν δέ τι ἐξαπορῶνται ... Διονύσιος ἢ Καλλίστα ζῶντες, τρεφέτωσαν αὐτοὺς 
οἱ υἱεῖς πάντες ... 


[ea:n de ti eksapor6:ntai ... dionysios e kallista z6:ntes, 
if but anything are-in-need-of(subjunctive) ... Dionysios or Kallista _ living, 
trep*éto:san a(u)tu:s hoi hyjé:s pantes] 

let-support them the sons all 


‘if Dionysios or Kallista should be in need during their lifetimes, their sons collectively 
shall support them.’ 


In the subordinate clause there is the conditional conjunction in initial position, setting 
up a timeless/generic proposition, and controlling the subjunctive mood of the follow- 
ing verb; since initial position is filled by an operator, the clitic pronoun appears second 
and the verb follows immediately, with subject and other elements in its train. 

With respect to the main clause, recall that the classical 3rd-person anaphoric pro- 
nouns, αὐτόν [autén] ‘him’ etc., function effectively as clitics (cf. Dover (1960)), despite 
their written accent, in that they never occur sentence-initially in this role; they are, of 
course, the source of the modern clitic pronouns Tov [ton] etc., via the reduced forms 
ἀτόν [a'ton] etc. that are sometimes attested in low-level texts of the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods.° Since there is here neither a focus nor a semantic operator, the verb 
naturally comes first, with its dependent clitic following immediately in second position 
and the subject once again coming last. 


4.9 Analogical Pressure on the Strong Aorist Paradigm 


Returning to (17), we may note finally the beginnings of the levelling of the distinction 
between the irregular ‘strong’ aorist paradigm (with 1/2/3 sg forms ending in -ov [-on], 
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-es [-es], -ε [-e]) and the regular ‘weak’ aorists (with 1/2/3 sg forms in -(σ)α [-(s)a], 
-(a)as [-(s)as], (σ)ε [-(s)e]). Thus alongside ‘classical’ ἦλθον [‘elt*-on] (in para. 18) we 
find εἶπας ['ip-as] (in para. 20), in which the classical εἶπες ['ip-es] has been replaced 
by a form with the weak suffix. 

For certain verbs (including εἶπον ['ipon]) this paradigm shift was already charac- 
teristic of classical Ionic. It affected the Attic equivalents only in part, but passed into 
the Ionicized Koine, and with time spread to become an increasingly common feature 
of its middle-to-low registers; the final product of this interference will be considered 
in chapter 5 and again in Part II (Byzantine Greek). 


4.10 The Spoken Koine: Regional Diversity 


4.10.1 Introduction 


The examination of the linguistic usage of ‘vernacular’ literature leads the way to a 
general consideration of the lower registers of the Koine, in particular of the written 
evidence available for reconstructing aspects of its structure and history as a popular 
spoken language. 

The issue of regional variety in old Greece has already been considered above in 
connection with Boeotian/Koine and Doric/Koine interference (4.4.2, 4.4.3). Significant 
progress has been made in recent years in getting to grips with the sociolinguistics of 
dialect choice and dialect mixture in different regions and a general picture has emerged 
of growing diglossia and two-way dialect/Koine interference, followed by the pro- 
gressive marginalization of the local varieties and the corresponding emergence of 
regionally differentiated versions of the Koine (see, in particular, Brixhe (1993a, 1996, 
1998)). 

Outside the territories in which it had been long established, however, Greek in the 
early 3rd century ΒΟ was essentially the native language of the educated elite of the 
new urban centres and of the relatively impoverished colonists who had gone out to 
populate them. It was not the native language of the Hellenistic world as a whole, 
and only in Asia Minor did Greek eventually, after many centuries, come anywhere 
close to eliminating the indigenous languages as a universal medium of communication 
(cf. 8.2). 

None the less a great many people of non-Greek origin inevitably acquired a knowl- 
edge of Greek as a second language, and any who looked for employment in govern- 
ment service had to have a high-level command of the language, both spoken and 
written. Thus although the Greco-Macedonian elite remained determinedly monolin- 
gual for the most part, many low-ranking local officials of native origin became fully 
competent in Greek, in part as a result of a rigorous training to judge from the very 
high grammatical and orthographic standards of many quite ordinary papyrus docu- 
ments from Egypt. 

Again, though the upper classes very largely kept themselves to themselves, inter- 
marriage and daily contact between Greeks and non-Greeks in the lower strata of 
society inevitably promoted bilingualism on a considerable scale, and it is above all in 
private documents composed by the (more or less) literate members of this sector of 
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the population that the interference phenomena of daily speech are best reflected and 
evidence of regional variety within the lingua franca of ordinary Greeks, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Syrians, Jews, and Persians can most clearly be discerned. 

We should recall, however, that the category of private documents is a broad one, 
and we should not expect that they will all be equally revealing of interference or 
substandard phenomena, or that statistical analyses of different usages will necessarily 
be informative; some composers of private documents were highly educated, and others 
could always hire the services of a professional scribe who was likely to be fully literate 
and reasonably well-trained in the conventions of the relevant document-type. None 
the less, where the Koine was superimposed on indigenous languages other than Greek, 
we do find evidence for diatopic variation in at least lower-level documents (cf. Bubenik 
(1989: ch. 5), Consani (1993)), and we may take as illustrative examples the Koine of 
Egypt and Asia Minor. 


4.10.2 Egypt 


As with many alleged Semitic phenomena in the Septuagint (and also the New 
Testament, see 5.10.2), a large number of features once thought to be ‘Egyptian’ have 
now been shown, through both their recurrence in contemporary Greek elsewhere and 
their continuation in Medieval and Modern Greek, to belong to the regular internal 
history of the language. 

In the case of Egypt, however, the work of Mayser and Schmoll (1970), Gignac 
(1976, 1981) and Teodorsson (1977) has provided a solid philological base for the 
identification of true markers of Egyptian Greek, at least some of which are due to the 
impact of Coptic (the final form of the old Egyptian language prior to its demise). 
Most bilingual regionalisms, of course, tell us more about the substrate language than 
about Greek, and these obviously had no lasting effect on the subsequent development 
of the language as a whole. Occasionally they coincide with general patterns of evolu- 
tion in the language, but in this case there is no reason to interpret them as the direct 
result of substrate interference, even if the substrate may have reinforced the develop- 
ment locally. 

As an example, Coptic regularly used voiced allophones of its plosives after nasal 
consonants, and this is also attested in Greek documents from Egypt, rarely at first, 
but with growing frequency as we move into the Roman period: e.g. παθεῖν δι [pa't*in 
di], with St for τι [ti], ‘to suffer something’. But there is evidence for voicing in this 
context from elsewhere (most strikingly in Pamphylia, because of its very early attesta- 
tion there in the 4th century Bc), and voicing is now the rule in standard Modern 
Greek. In such cases, then, we must be dealing with sporadic ‘phonetic’ spellings 
reflecting a current pronunciation even among monoglot Greek speakers, and not only 
in Egypt but in many other areas of the Greek-speaking world. 

Concentrating here on phonology, which is arguably the most important area of 
differentiation in standard languages, the following characteristics of Egyptian Koine 
emerge most clearly (cf. Consani (1993), and see the relevant sections of Teodorsson 
(1977) and, for the Roman period, Gignac (1976), where full documentation is 
provided): 
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(21) (a) The graphic interchange of both voiceless aspirated and voiced plosives 
with their voiceless counterparts. 

(i) The aspirated/voiceless overlaps are contextually conditioned in the 
main (after [s], before another aspirate, and in the context of liquids 
and nasals) and reflect an internal development of Egyptian Greek 
that is paralleled in part in some ancient dialects; the cases that fall 
outside the usual patterns are perhaps due to the fact that 
only one Coptic dialect (Bohairic, spoken in the Delta area) had 
aspirated stop phonemes. 

(ii) With respect to the unconditioned voiced/voiceless interchanges, 
we should note that the number of spelling mistakes involving 
the labials is fewer than those for the dentals and velars. Since 
Coptic lacked contrasts in its plosive system based on [+ voice] 
but did have a phonologically significant opposition between the 
voiceless labial plosive /p/ and the voiced fricative /B/, the explana- 
tion seems straightforward; errors decrease in number in the articu- 
latory area where a voicing opposition existed in the ‘native’ 
language (see Worrell (1934), Till (1961), Vergote (1973), Loprieno 
(1995)). 

(b) Spelling interchange between o and ¢ also reflects the absence of a pho- 
nemic contrast between /s/ and /z/ in Coptic. 

(c) The common graphic interchange of o/w and ov implies some confusion 
of /o/ and /u/ in the speech of some writers; this is also probably a Coptic 
substrate effect since the contrast between /o/ and /u/ was neutralized 
after [m] and [n], and frequently in final position when the vowel was 
unstressed. 

(4) Similarly, interchanges between a and €/at, a and οἵω, and o/w and «€/at 
in unaccented (i.e. by now unstressed) syllables imply some assimilation 
of the low/mid unstressed vowels [a], [6] and [0] to the /o/ of Coptic. 


Certain other features, however, seem to be internal developments of Egyptian 
Greek itself. We may note, for example, the sporadic omission of the liquids [I] and 
[r] in the context of occlusives, and the frequent interchange of at and a in Ptolemaic 
papyri, implying a lower than usual articulation for the former (i.e. as [6] rather than 
[e], with consequential at/a, as well as the more usual at/e interchanges). 

The weakness of word-final [n] is also often reflected directly by its omission in 
spelling, but this particular feature seems to have been quite common in vernacular 
Greek generally to judge from the evidence, say, of Attic inscriptions (cf. Teodorsson 
(1974, 1978), Threatte (1980, 1996)). We may compare here the Modern Greek situ- 
ation in which, certain dialects such as Cypriot apart, final [n] survives in only a 
handful of words, and under specific contextual conditions (cf. Parts II and III for this 
development, which is distinct from the sporadic and unconditioned dropping of final 
[-n] attested in the papyri). Similar remarks apply to final [s], though in this case 
Medieval and Modern Greek provide clear evidence of early resistance to any potential 
loss, presumably for grammatical reasons ([-s] being a major morpho-syntactic marker 
in a large number of inflectional paradigms). 
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The more general weakness of syllable-final nasals before plosives, however, as 
evidenced by frequent omission and hypercorrect insertion, though occasionally paral- 
leled in Asia Minor Koine and classical dialects, including even Attic (cf. Teodorsson 
(1978: 89), Brixhe (1987: 33)), seems to have been specially characteristic of Egyptian 
Greek from Ptolemaic times onwards. Both medially and word-finally this process 
sometimes involved not simply the loss of the nasal, with or without nasalization of 
the preceding vowel, but complete assimilation to the following consonant: cf. spellings 
like προσήνεκκεν [prosé:nekken] ‘s/he brought’, for προσήνεγκεν, 3rd century BC. 

On the other hand evidence for the retention of the medial nasal and for its voicing 
effect on a following voiceless plosive increases steadily in the Roman period, as noted 
above, and this seems to have been the general situation elsewhere, to judge from the 
evidence of Modern Greek. Thus even those modern dialects that have now eliminated 
nasals in this context show evidence of their former presence through the retention of 
voiced plosives (in some areas still geminated, as a consequence of assimilation to the 
already voiced plosive, cf. Newton (1972: 93-9)): e.g. ['pente] > ['pende] > ['pedde] 
(> ['pede]) ‘five’. 


4.10.3. Asia Minor 


Turning briefly to Asia Minor, the pioneering work of Brixhe (1987) has provided 
important new insights and a comprehensive bibliography (cf. also Consani (1993)). 
Here the coastal regions had undergone a very early Hellenization, as already noted, 
and the indigenous populations of the interior were, unlike in Egypt, extremely hetero- 
geneous both ethnically and linguistically, with Phrygian and Pisidian in particular 
surviving alongside Greek into the Christian era. The impact of the Koine was therefore 
variable according to region, but certain features are also well-attested in other areas 
and as such represent part of the general development of the language. 

We may note, for example, the steady increase in instances of aphaeresis (loss of 
initial unaccented vowels) and syncope, the co-occurrence of standard av/ev [af/ef] and 
substandard a/e spellings (the latter reflecting allegro pronunciations) in words such 
as a(v)tév [a[f]ton] ‘him’, and the synizesis of [i] and [6] in the context of a following 
vowel (e.g. [-ia]/[-ea] > [-ja], with accent shift to the final vowel if the [i] or [e] was 
originally stressed). 

On the other hand, evidence for the weakness of word-final nasals, otherwise widely 
attested, is notably sparse in this region, and it is interesting to observe that the sys- 
tematic retention of final [-n] was already a characteristic of Cypriot Koine (despite 
Ptolemaic rule, cf. Consani (1986, 1990)), and that this remains a feature of the con- 
temporary dialect. It is also a marked feature of the modern dialects of Chios and the 
Dodecanese, and was typical of those Greek dialects (Cappadocian, Bithynian and 
Pontic) widely spoken in Asia Minor up until the exchange of populations with Turkey 
in 1923 (see Part III). 

Here, then, there seems to be modern dialect evidence for a specifically eastern type 
of Koine spoken in Asia Minor, Cyprus and other adjacent islands (cf. Thumb (1901: 
ch. 5, 1906, 1912), Dawkins (1916: 213-14)). Other features shared by some or all 
of these modern dialects, at least until recently, include the continued use of the article 
as a relative (Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Cappadocia; an old Asiatic Ionic characteristic, 
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common in Homer and Herodotus, and also shared by ancient Lesbian), the continued 
use of possessive adjectives (Chios, Cappadocia, Pontus; replaced elsewhere by prepo- 
sitional expressions, now defunct, or the simple genitive of personal pronouns), and a 
pool of common vocabulary items and/or special senses of otherwise familiar words. 

Other features, however, seem once again to be potentially attributable to substrate 
effects, for example the frequency of prothetic vowels in Phrygia and the contextually 
conditioned closure of unaccented [6] > [i] and [o] > [u]. The latter phenomenon is 
familiar from some ancient dialects, but the regularity of these changes and their 
general restriction to unstressed final syllables in the Asia Minor Koine suggest quite 
strongly that they reflect the paralel properties of the /e/~/i/ and /o/~/u/ neutralizations 
of Phrygian. Such vowel raising remained, incidentally, a characteristic of many varie- 
ties of modern Cappadocian, Bithynian and Pontic, in which, unlike in the northern 
dialects of Modern Greek (cf. Part III), the process was again largely confined to post- 
tonic, particularly final, syllables. 

Similarly, the frequent graphic interchange of voiceless and aspirated plosives, 
though again partially paralleled elsewhere, seems to have a randomness right across 
Asia Minor (examples from Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
Galatia, Lycaonia) that points to the general absence of such a contrast in the relevant 
native languages. 

Such ‘local’ features could readily be compiled for the Koine of Palestine and Syria 
(cf. Bubenik (1989: 4.6, 5.2), where Aramaic, including Syriac, continued in use after 
the Arab conquest of the 7th century ap. Unfortunately relatively little work has been 
done on the Hellenistic inscriptions of this region, with most effort concentrated on 
the supposed Semitisms of the Septuagint (cf. 4.7.8) and the New Testament (see 5.7 
and 5.8). But enough has been said to illustrate the point that the Koine was, in its 
more popular registers, very far from being a uniform language; its considerable het- 
erogeneity, both in old Greece and in the new kingdoms, is already clearly apparent 
from documents of the later Hellenistic period, with local differences deriving from 
both ancient dialectal/foreign-language substrate effects and language-internal develop- 
ments within particular regions. Both categories naturally include features which are 
important for an understanding of the later dialect geography of Greek as well as 
dead-end traits which eventually wither away in their region of origin leaving no sig- 
nificant trace on later history. 

This diversity should not, however, blind us to changes which, in the light of 
Medieval and Modern Greek, anticipate or reflect the general development of the 
language as a whole. The private inscriptions and papyri provide invaluable evidence 
for a number of such innovations in the more popular varieties of Greek, and the 
particular value of these documents in this connection must now be illustrated. 


4.11 Private Inscriptions and Papyri: Some Major Trends 
4.11.1 Introduction: datives, future periphrases, the nom-acc plural of 
consonant-stems 


We have already seen that literary texts written in a language subject to the conserva- 
tive influence of literary, cultural and grammatical tradition reveal relatively little of 
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the development of spoken Greek, and that even more popular productions, 
though reflecting certain grammatical and lexical changes more directly, show 
almost nothing by way of phonological change because written in the standard 
orthography. 

By contrast, even though all who had learned to write had, by the very nature of 
the exercise, come into contact with the grammatical/literary tradition, the private 
documents of the less well-educated sometimes provide vital additional insights, 
through their numerous spelling mistakes and relatively unselfconscious grammatical 
structures, into changes at all linguistic levels in the everyday language of the majority 
of the Greek-speaking population. 

We may begin with the following extracts from a papyrus letter written by one 
Apollonios to his elder brother (‘father’ in the piece is a conventional form of address 
to a man older than oneself), dated c.152 Bc (P. Par. 47/UPZ 70): 


(22) ᾿Απολλώνιος Πτολεμαίῳ τῶι πατρὶ χαίρειν. ὀμνύο τὸν Σάραπιν, b μὴ μικρόν 
τι ἐντρέπομαι, οὐκ ἄν με ἶδες τὸ πόρσωπόν μου πόποτε, ὅτι ψεύδηι πάντα καὶ οἱ 
παρὰ σε θεοὶ ὁμοίως, ὅτι ἐνβέβληκαν ὑμᾶς εἰς ὕλην μεγάλην καὶ οὗ δυνάμεθα 
ἀποθανεῖν κἂν ἴδης ὅτι μέλλομεν σωθῆναι, τότε βαπτιζώμεθα. γίνωσκε ὅτι πιράσεται 
ὁ δραπέτης μὴ ἀφῖναι ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τῶν τόπων iva’ ... οὐκ ἔστι ἀνακύψαι με πόποτε 
ἐν τῇ Τρικομίαι ὑπὸ τῆς αἰσχύνης, i καὶ αὑτοὺς δεδώκαμεν ... πρὸς τοὺς τὴν 


2 


ἀλήθειαν λέγοντες. 


[apo'lonios ptole'mzo to pa'tri 'κρασίη. om'nyo to(n) ‘'sarapin, i me 

Apollonios to-Ptolemy the father (I-bid) to-rejoice. I-swear (by-)the Serapis, if not 

mi'kron di en'drepomz, uk an me ‘ides to 'porso'pom mu_ 'popote, 
little something I-feel-shame, not would me you-have-seen the face of-me ever, 


Ποῖ —'pseBdi panda ke ho para se τ εἰσ ho'mgos, hoti em'beflekan 
because you-lie always and the with you gods likewise, because they-had-cast 
hi'mas is ‘hylen me'yalen ke hu dy'namet*a apot'a'nin kan ‘ides 

us into matter great and where we-may to-die and-if you see 


hoti 'melomen so'thenz, ‘tote Bapti'zomet"a. 'jinoske hoti pi'rasetz 


that we-shall — to-be-saved, then we-are-sunk. Know that will-try 

ho dra'petes me a'p"inz he'mas epi ton 'dopon 'inz ... uk ‘esti 

the runaway not to-let us on the places to-be ... Not it-is-possible 
ana'kypse me 'popote en di triko'mia hypo tes z'sk'ynes,i Κα 
to-lift-the-head me ever in the Trikomia becuase-of the shame, if indeed 
hag’'tus de'dokamen ... pros tus ten a'lethean 'leyondes.] 

selves we-have-given ... (A reply) τὸ those the truth saying 


‘Apollonios to Ptolemaios his father (i.e. older brother) greetings. I swear by Serapis that 
if I did not have a little compunction you would never have seen my face again, because 
you lie all the time and your gods likewise, because they dropped us (the letter reads you, 
but this is an error) into a grand business in which we may well die and if ever you see 
(in a vision) that we are about to be saved we are sunk at once. Know that the ‘runaway’ 
(a term of abuse for an enemy) will try to stop us being in the place ... It is impossible 
for me to hold up my head in Trikomia ever again for shame that we have given ourselves 
away ... A reply to the purveyors of truth.’ 
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Particularly striking is the author’s reluctance to use the dative outside the formulaic 
greeting at the beginning. Thus in the main clause of the conditional sentence that 
follows we would perhaps have expected a so-called ‘ethic’ dative of oblique involve- 
ment, but instead we find the accusative με [me]. The often ‘goal-orientated’ sense of 
the indirect object (cf. ‘give to/send to’ etc.), together with the use of two accusatives 
rather than an accusative and a dative with verbs like ‘teach’, encouraged such overlaps 
between the dative and the accusative, and a tendency to replace datives with accusa- 
tives spread to other uses too, most particularly in the case of the clitic pronouns, 
as here. 

We might also note, incidentally, the rather later but wholly parallel overlap 
between such oblique datives and possessive genitives. This begins with cases like (23) 
(P. Flor. 127): 


(23) λαμβάνεις μου τὰ γράμματα 


[lam'banis πὶ τὰ ‘yramata] 
you-receive of-me the letters 


where the genitive pronoun is undoubtedly a marker of possession, but the possibility 
of placing it, as a clitic, in the classic ‘second position’ in the sentence (rather than 
after the head within the relevant noun phrase) encourages comparison with the dative 
pronouns that also naturally appear there. In this particular case, since the dative 
could also be used to express possession (cf. ‘the letter to-me’ etc.), we would most 
naturally still assume a possessive sense. But from here it was a small step, given an 
appropriate context, to interpret such a displaced genitive pronoun as overlapping 
more widely with the dative, first in the ethic/oblique involvement function (‘s/he 
seized to/for-me the cloak’) and finally as an indirect object (‘s/he gave to-me the 
reward’). We should not be surprised, then, to see many examples in the later papyri 
of both accusative and genitive pronouns functioning as indirect objects in place of 
the classical dative. 

Once firmly established in the pronoun system these usages also began to extend to 
full noun phrases, most particularly in the case of the genitive (though in general 
prepositional phrases are preferred). In Modern Greek the northern dialects have now 
generalized the accusative as the case for indirect object pronouns, the southern dialects 
the genitive. 

As is often the case, such functional overlaps coincided with the destructive effects 
of sound change in undermining the dative case. With the loss of the final i-element 
of the long diphthongs and the equalization of vowel length the dative singular of 
many classes of noun became virtually homophonous with the accusative singular 
(given the weakness of final -v [-n]). Thus 1st-declension χώραν ['k"ora(n)]/xapq ['k*ora] 
‘country’, 2nd-declension λόγον ['loyo(n)}/Aéyw ['loyo] ‘word’, etc. This inevitably led 
to further overlapping usages even where the accusative and dative forms were clearly 
distinguished, as in 1st/2nd-declension plural and in the 3rd declension. The problem 
was further exacerbated in Egypt by the frequent neutralization of /o/ and /u/ in un- 
stressed final syllables (cf. (21c)), so that singular 2nd-declension genitives and datives 
were also often homophonous in casual varieties: cf. λόγου ['loyu]/Adyw ['loyul. 
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As further evidence of the decline of the dative we should note that the accusative 
σε [se] in the prepositional possessive οἱ παρά σε θεοί [he para se t’e'gl, lit. ‘the beside 
you gods’, is in fact an authorial correction for dative oot [so] (an ‘ablatival’ genitive 
being manifestly inappropriate here); only after the preposition év [en] ‘in’ does 
Apollonios feel comfortable with the dative case, and we have already noted above 
how this particular preposition came to be used widely as a virtually meaningless 
support for the dative in a variety of adverbial functions. 

Similar remarks apply to the use of accusative με [me] after οὐκ ἔστι [uk 'esti] ‘it 
is impossible’, where the classical language would ordinarily have employed a dative; 
this could also be interpreted as a shift to an accusative and infinitive construction (it 
is impossible for-me [to X] > it is impossible [(for) me to X]), but the general trend 
was away from such structures (James (2007)). 

Other features of interest here include the avoidance of the future passive in favour 
of a periphrasis with μέλλω ['melo] + aorist passive infinitive, μέλλομεν σωθῆνα 
[‘melome(n) so't"enz] ‘we-are-about to-be-saved’; such periphrases gradually spread 
throughout the future system with the passage of time, particularly after sound change 
had effectively destroyed the distinction between the aorist subjunctive and the future 
indicative in the active paradigm of many verbs (cf. chapter 5). 

The use of the classical optative (in conjunction with the particle dv [an]) in the 
‘root’ sense of possibility has similarly been replaced by the use of modal auxiliaries, 
both personal (δυνάμεθα [dy'namet"a], = ‘we may’ rather than ‘we are able’, and in the 
sense ‘it is possible that we ...’ rather than ‘we are allowed to ...’) and impersonal 
(ἔστι [6511] ‘it is possible’), both in conjunction with infinitival complements. 

Finally, we should note the use of the 3rd-declension nominative in -es [-es] for the 
accusative in -as [-as] in the participle λέγοντες ['leyondes] at the very end of the docu- 
ment (in fact on the reverse). This is paralleled in some dialect inscriptions from as early 
as the 6th century Bc (most notably in Elean), and appears to be the product of various 
analogies with 3rd-declension forms in which no distinction was made between these 
two cases in the plural.’ In Attic, and subsequently in the Koine, the use of -ets [-is] 
as both nominative and accusative plural in the i- and u-stems (cf. i-stem πόλεις ['polis] 
‘cities (nom/acc pl)’ etc.) seems to have affected first the eu-stems, where the innovative 
nominative plural -εἰς [-'is] (as in βασιλεῖς [Basi'lis] ‘kings’, replacing earlier -fs [“es]) 
came to have both functions at the expense of the original accusative -éas [-'eas]. From 
here the pattern (if not the actual endings) started to spread to consonant-stem forms 
of the 3rd declension, as here. The longer-term effect was to undermine the distinction 
between the nominative and the accusative plural even in the 1st (a-stem) declension, 
as a result of further changes to be discussed below. In Modern Greek masculine and 
feminine nouns of the 3rd declension have very largely assimilated to the 1st declension, 
and all have nominative and accusative plurals in [-es]. 


4.11.2 Phonological developments 


Full details of the phonological development of the Koine in Egypt and elsewhere in 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods are provided in chapter 6. The major points to be 
discussed here are therefore mainly methodological, though particular details have 
been selected to illustrate the issues involved. 
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First, we should note that many private letters written at much later times than (22) 
employ a more ‘correct’ orthography, and that level of education is therefore at least 
as important a factor as date in determining the extent to which spelling reflects sound 
change directly. Here, for example, there is a frequent substitution of t for εἰ (cf. i [i] 
for εἰ ‘if?, ἶδες [1465] for εἶδες ‘you saw’ and several other examples), which clearly 
demonstrates the raising of at least some allophones (especially in pre-consonantal and 
word-final positions) of ‘classical’ /e(:)/ (written εἰ) to [i], and correlates with what we 
see both in earlier official Boeotian inscriptions and more sporadically in low-level 
Attic documents from the 5th century onwards (cf. Teodorsson (1974: 175-8, 251, 
254 ff). The change was completed in the later Roman period and the resultant merger 
is a feature of Modern Greek. 

Similarly, the regular confusion of o and w (cf. ὀμνύο [om'nyo] for ὀμνύω, 
βαπτιζώμεθα [Bapti'zomet’a] for βαπτιζόμεθα, etc.) shows that vowel-length opposi- 
tions had already disappeared, a change that is directly correlated with the shift from 
the classical pitch accent to an accent characterized primarily by greater loudness. 
There are in fact a few indirect signs of this shift even in classical dialect inscriptions 
(see chapter 1, 1.4.3 (b)). Here we should simply note that the phonological contrast 
between the acute accent (rise on the accented vowel, fall on the following syllable) 
and the circumflex accent (rise-fall on the accented long vowel or diphthong) could 
not be sustained when there ceased to be inherently long vowels and diphthongs 
capable of bearing the accentual contonation alone. On the assumption that the equali- 
zation of vowel length resulted in a neutralization in favour of the acute accent, and 
that the rise in pitch had always been associated secondarily with at least some increase 
in amplitude, the final result would have been a single type of word accent character- 
ized by both a rise in pitch and an increase in volume, but with the latter now placed 
in sharper focus by the loss of contrastiveness in the former. In due course, and doubt- 
less with the help of substrate languages with primary stress accents such as Coptic, 
the rise in pitch came to be interpreted increasingly as a secondary concomitant of 
greater loudness. 

On the other hand, though ‘classical’ /oi/ eventually merged with /y/, o and v are 
never confused in (22), implying that for this speaker at least the former still repre- 
sented an intermediate stage in the development from [oi], namely [o]. On the other 
hand, the word for ‘us’ (normally ἡμᾶς) is spelled ὑμᾶς, the word for ‘you’. Since this 
is a not uncommon error in the papyri of the period, it seems that in certain circum- 
stances (e.g. in initial pretonic syllables, particularly where a labial context would 
encourage dissimilation of a rounded front vowel) and/or in certain words of high 
frequency (e.g. personal pronouns) changes had already gone through that otherwise 
took effect much later. Thus despite the absence of confusion between v and ἢ else- 
where, it seems that in these words at least both letters represented the same sound, 
namely [i], and that the two pronouns were therefore homophonous. This naturally 
led to the eventual replacement of the classical forms (see chapter 6 and Part II). 

Apparently, then, [¢] and [y] had shifted to [i] under certain conditions. But the fact 
that contemporary /e/ (written ἢ, the product of the raising of ‘classical’ /e:/ to fill the 
‘gap’ created by the partial merger of original /e:/ with /i(:)/) had not itself yet raised 
to merge with /i/ across the board (as in Modern Greek) is strongly implied by the 
absence of any interchanges between ἡ and εἰ]. The parallel absence of interchanges 
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between v and εἰ] similarly shows that /y/, represented by v, had not yet generally 
lost its lip-rounding (cf. Modern Greek once again for confirmation of this develop- 
ment), despite the isolated use here of v to represent [i] in ὑμεῖς. Similarly, the absence 
of €/at confusion implies a value [6] for the latter, intermediate between classical [ai] 
and its final realization as [e] (cf. 4.10.2 on Egyptian Koine). 

Notice throughout that the attempt to interpret the evidence of the spellings has 
been based on both graphic interchanges (or the lack of them) internal to the document 
and the general picture that can be built up by a comparison with other documentary 
evidence, both contemporary and from other periods, and drawn not only from the 
same region but also from elsewhere. The whole exercise is subject to overall interpre- 
tation in the light of the final outcomes known from Modern Greek and its dialects. 
In this way odd mistakes and purely local developments can be distinguished fairly 
reliably from phenomena of genuine significance for the history of the language. 

This is not to say, however, that the issues are always clear cut. We may compare, 
for example, the following extracts from a letter of 154 Bc (P. Par. 43/UPZ 66) written 
by one Sarapion to his brothers Ptolemaios and Apollonios (the same individuals as 
are involved in (22)). Though all the brothers presumably had a very similar education, 
and enjoyed similar social standing, the spelling in this letter is in some respects 
indicative of a more ‘advanced’ state of phonological development than that of the 
preceding one: 


(24) συγγέγραμμαι τῆι Ἑσπέρου θυγατρί, μέλλω δὲ ἰσάγειν ἐν τῷ Μεσορὴ μηνί. 
καλῶς ποιήσεις ἀποστεῖλαί μοι ἱμίχουν ἐλαίου. γέγραφ᾽ ἱμεῖν ἵνα εἰδῆται ... παραγενοῦ 
δὲ εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν. 


[syn'geyrame ti he'speru t'yya'tri, 'melo de i'sajin en do 
I-have-made-a-contract with-the of-Hesperos daughter, I-will and to-marry in the 
meso'ri mi'ni. ka'los po'jesis apo'stil'e mo —hi'mik*un e'leu. ‘jeyrap" 
Mesore month. well you-will-do to-send to-me half-chous of-oil. I-have-written 
hi'min hina i'dite ... 

to-you that you-may-know ... 

paraje'nu de is ten he'meran.] 

be-present and on the day. 


‘T have made a contract with the daughter of Hesperos, and 1 shall marry her in the month 
of Mesore. Please send half a chous (a liquid measure) of oil. I have written to you so 
that you may know ... Come for the (wedding) day.’ 


Certain features argued for above are here confirmed; for example, the supposition 
that Ἢ and v signify [i] in initial pretonic syllables in a labial environment (cf. ἱμίχουν 
[hi'mik*un] for ἡμίχουν, ἱμεῖν, [hi'min] for ὑμῖν). On the other hand, the at/e confusion 
evidenced in εἰδῆται [i'dete] for εἰδῆτε strongly suggests that /ze/ has already merged 
with /e/ for this speaker. 

Obviously the minutiae of different documents (even from the same period and 
from members of the same family) can be extremely confusing. It is crucial, therefore, 
despite the obvious difficulties, to stand back and to look for the broader trends, 
because these documents provide our best, and often our only, direct evidence for the 
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details and the chronology of sound change. Many of the changes first attested in the 
private documents of the moderately educated eventually begin to make a sporadic 
appearance in official documents too. But if they do appear in such texts, there is 
often a very considerable time lag in matters of grammar and lexicon, and as far 
as spelling is concerned we should never forget that the aim of all who composed 
official texts throughout the history of Greek was to use the classical orthography 
correctly. 

It is important also to recognize that the same sets of changes may have gone 
through at slightly different times in different areas, or even at different times in the 
same area, the variation being determined by factors such as social class (the aristoc- 
racy being generally very conservative, the urban masses more innovative, and the 
majority of the literate population occupying a middle position). 

Nor should we forget that in Athenian Attic innovation seems to have begun from 
the bottom up, while in the new Greek territories, such as Egypt, it seems to have been 
the emergent middle-register norm, based on the old Attic language of business and 
administration, that crucially shaped both the originally mixed dialectal speech of the 
lower classes and the second-language Greek of the native populations. We should 
not, then, be surprised to discover that evidence for a given set of changes in Egyptian 
or other varieties of the Hellenistic Koine is generally later than that for Athenian Attic/ 
Koine. 


4.11.3 Other morphological developments: partial merger of the 1st 
and 3rd declensions 


A fuller account of the relevant changes in this domain will be presented in chapter 
11, once the further developments of the Roman and Byzantine eras have been exam- 
ined. Here, to effect the transition to the later period, we may add just one final 
example of a private document, an inscription on a statue base from Magnesia on the 
Meander (Kern (1900: 145)), dating from the 1st century Bc: 


(25) Σοφήιαν θυγατέρα τὴν Λευκίου Σοφήιου, γυναῖκαν δὲ Λευκίου Οὐαλερίου Λευκίου 
ὑοῦ Φλάκκου τοῦ ἀνθυπάτου. 


[sopean ἴὙρα τεγα ten lu:'kiu sop" θα, jy'nekan de lu:'kiu  wale'riu 
Sophea daughter the of-Lucius Sopheus, wife and of-Lucius Valerius 
lu:'kiu hy'u 'flaku tu ant'y'patu.] 


of-Lucius son Flaccus the proconsul 


‘Sophea, daughter of Lucius Sopheus, and wife of Lucius Valerius Flaccus, son of Lucius, 
the proconsul.’ 


The kingdom of Pergamum, which included the city of Magnesia, had been bequeathed 
to the Roman state by King Attalus ΠῚ in 134 Bc, probably to avoid an imminent 
social revolution. The document is testimony to Roman pragmatism in adopting the 
established language of their new province of Asia not only for official but also for 
private purposes (see also chapter 5). 
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Here we may note the preference for -ev- rather than -ovu- as a transcription of the 
long Latin /u:/, perhaps because the former spelling, despite the tendency to a fricative 
pronunciation for the second element in the diphthong /eu/, still retained a ‘long’ pro- 
nunciation, while the latter now represented only [u]. The use of Φ to represent Latin 
/f/ is also interesting, though in view of the consistent Roman preference for ph as a 
transcription of Φ into the late imperial period, this is presumably a matter of using 
the best available representation for an alien sound rather than evidence for the routine 
frication of /p’/ in this period. 

The really important point here, however, is the addition of final -ν [-n] to the 
accusative singular yuvoixa-v [jy'neka-n] ‘wife’. The accusative singular marker in all 
declensions in which the final element of the stem was vocalic was -v [-n]: -av [-an], 
τον [-on], -ἰν [-in], -vv [-yn]. In the consonant stems, however, the classical ending was 
-a [-a], the prehistoric product of a syllabic *[n] conditioned by the consonantal 
context. It was only a matter of time before an analogical -v [-n] was added to the 
consonant-stem accusative ending, and sporadic examples duly appear in classical 
Cypriot, Thessalian and Elean inscriptions (Buck (1955: 89)), in the later inscriptions 
of many other dialects, and in the Ptolemaic papyri from the 3rd century Bc onwards 
(Mayser and Schmoll (1970: I2.1.172)). There are also occasional examples in some 
manuscripts of the Septuagint (where they may, of course, be due to later copyists). 

The example here is one of the earliest inscriptional examples in the Koine, and is 
testimony to the steady spread of the phenomenon from local and substandard varieties 
of spoken Greek into somewhat higher written registers. It is of crucial importance for 
the later history of Greek because it marks the beginning of the breakdown of the 
distinction between the consonant-stems of the 3rd declension and the a-stems (1st 
declension). Eventually new nominatives in -a [-a] (feminine) and -as [-as] (masculine) 
were built to these accusatives in -av [-an], and the whole class of masculine/feminine 
nouns was finally absorbed into the a-stem paradigm (as in standard Modern Greek). 
The process, however, took many centuries to approach completion, because of the 
normative influence of the literary and official written languages. Indeed, some modern 
dialects still retain the old consonant-stem genitive singular suffix -os [-os], while 
written forms such as Ελλάς [e'las] ‘Greece’, genitive Ελλάδος [e'lados], also persist, 
e.g. on the T-shirts of national sports teams and in the names of banks, alongside the 
more colloquial Ελλάδα [e'lada], genitive Ελλάδας [e'ladas]. 

This paradigmatic interference was not unidirectional, however. The nominative 
plural (and, in the popular vernacular, increasingly the accusative plural) of consonant- 
stems ended in -es [-es] (cf. above). When the pronunciation of classical /ai/ shifted to 
[e], and so merged with /e/, the a-stem nominative plural -at [-e] began in Byzantine 
times to acquire a final -s [-s] in popular speech, doubtless as a consequence of the 
great frequency of nominative plurals ending in [-s] in the masculine and feminine 
nouns and adjectives of the 3rd declension (consonant-stems, i-stems, u-stems, eu- 
stems). Once again, the influence of the archaizing literary and official languages long 
delayed the appearance of such innovative nominative plural forms in higher-register 
writing, though they do start to occur sporadically in mid- to low-level popular litera- 
ture from the early Byzantine period onwards (spelled -es and, later, -ats, the latter 
becoming available, as a compromise with the classical orthography, after the demise 
of the homophonous dative plural). 
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4.12 Conclusion 


It should be clear from this rather selective survey of the development of the Koine 
in the Hellenistic period that quite a few of the changes characteristic of Modern 
Greek were already beginning to take effect in the more popular spoken and written 
varieties of the language in the last centuries of the pre-Christian era. These are 
best reflected in the private documents of the less well-educated, but grammatical 
and lexical innovations also have some impact on popular literary styles, and 
even some official writing, though the influence of the classical language increases 
steadily as we move towards the highest-level official and self-consciously belletristic 
styles. (See the chapters on Ancient Greek in Georgakopotlou and Silk (2009) for 
some interesting discussion of issues relating to the notion of a standard language in 
antiquity.) 

To a great extent this pattern of development continues throughout the Roman and 
Byzantine periods, with the important difference that the Koine ceases for a time to 
be a genuinely literary language under the impact of the Atticist movement. Henceforth 
high-level literary productions (i.e. those that fall into the genres of the classical tradi- 
tion) aim more consistently at an Attic or Atticizing style, while the language of the 
official Koine and more popular forms of literature (e.g. novel genres such as chronicles 
and hagiography) continues to compromise, in varying degrees according to the genre/ 
level of the text in question, between its own highly conservative practice and the usage 
of the contemporary spoken language. These issues are taken up and developed in 
chapters 5 and 6. 


Notes 


1 The proposal of Brixhe and Panayétou (1994), developed in Brixhe (1997), that a 
curse tablet found at the Macedonian capital of Pella in 1986, perhaps dating from the 
4th century Bc and written in a variety of West Greek, represents the ‘true’ Macedonian 
dialect has not won universal support. There are still too many uncertainties of inter- 
pretation in what is a very vernacular text, and the population of the city was in any 
case quite heterogeneous, including speakers of the North-West Greek dialects to 
the south. 

2 Méndez Dosuna (2000) suggests the feminine οὐδεμία [u:demia:] remained unchanged 
because of its morphological transparency. 

3 Note, however, that the ‘classical’ use of participles as complements to verbs of knowledge 
and perception was relatively well maintained, and these resisted replacement by finite alter- 
natives for longer than infinitives (see James (2007)). 

4 The phonetic transcriptions in what follows are an attempt to reconstruct the likely conserva- 
tive/upper-class pronunciation of Attic in Attica in the late 4th century (cf. Teodorsson 
(1974, 1978) for details, and see chapter 6). 

5 There is evidence that a number of major sound changes had gone through in the speech of 
the majority of Greek speakers by c.150 Bc, and these are reflected in the phonetic transcrip- 
tion here and in subsequent sections: these include loss of distinctive vowel length, the related 
shift from a pitch to a stress accent, the monophthongization of all diphthongs with [-i] as 
their second component, and the development of a fricative articulation [@”/B"), later [f/v], 
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for the second element of diphthongs originally ending in [-u]; double consonants tend 
to be simplified, and voiced plosives are beginning to develop fricative articulations, but 
fricativization seems not yet to have affected the voiceless aspirates widely. See chapter 6 for 
a full summary. 

It is assumed here that tonic forms were used after proclitic prepositions, however, and this 
remains the case in Modern Greek. 

In Elean numerals appear to have played a major role, with τρεῖς [trés] ‘three (nom/acc)’ 
leading to the use of tétopes [tétores] ‘four’ as both nominative and accusative, with this 
leading on to parallel use of all plurals in -es [-es]. 


5 


GREEK IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


5.1 Roman Domination 


The Seleucids lost control of Alexander’s far eastern conquests, Persia and Bactria, 
during the mid-3rd century. Though the latter remained under the control of a Greek 
dynasty, the former came to be ruled by an Iranian (Parthian) monarchy with 
the revival of Persia as the dominant regional power. But the heartlands of Hellenistic 
civilization, in Greece and Macedonia, in Asia Minor, in the middle East (Syria and 
Palestine) and in North Africa (Egypt and Cyrenaica) progressively fell first under the 
influence and then under the direct control of Rome during the course of the 2nd 
and 1st centuries Bc, as Republican Rome began its dramatic period of imperial 
expansion. 

Southern Italy and Sicily were already very largely in Roman hands by the end of 
the 3rd century, the latter as a direct result of Rome’s first war with Carthage (264-241 
BC). But the Romans’ deadly struggle with the Carthaginians was far from resolved; 
by 215 Βα the Carthaginians under Hannibal had attained an apparently dominant 
position, and in Greece the squabbling Aetolian and Achaean leagues, the latter in 
alliance with Philip V of Macedon, had quickly sought to close ranks when brought 
face to face with the dire implications of an imminent resolution to this conflict. Philip, 
however, made a treaty with Hannibal with a view to securing his own position in 
neighbouring Illyria, and the Romans replied swiftly by concluding their own treaty 
with the Aetolians and waging war first on Philip and the Achaeans together (211-205 
Bc), and then, after their victory over Hannibal, on Philip alone (200-197 Bc), whose 
aggression along the coasts of Asia Minor had provoked the Pergamenes, Rhodians 
and Egyptians to appeal for help. Although the Romans proclaimed ‘Greek freedom’ 
(i.e. from Macedonia) as their motive, the real consequence of their military successes 
against Macedonia was in fact a considerable tightening of the constraints on the 
freedom of action left to the cities of the Greek mainland. Roman victory thus left the 
Aetolians, who had aided their Roman allies against Philip, seriously disgruntled. 

At this time Antiochus III, the Seleucid monarch of Syria, was seeking to extend his 
own control over the cities of the Asia Minor seaboard, and the Aetolians therefore 
rashly invited him to ‘liberate Greece’ and settle their grievances with Rome. In the 
ensuing war (192-188 Bc) the Romans won another decisive victory, with the result 
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not only that Aetolian power was further diminished in Greece but also that the 
Seleucids were effectively banished from Asia Minor west of the Taurus mountains. 
This left the friendly Attalid kings of Pergamum, who had already established their 
independence from the Seleucids in the first half of the 3rd century Bc, as the dominant 
power in Asia Minor. 

Though Philip had fought as a Roman ally against Antiochus, he received little in 
return, and after a series of subsequent territorial disputes had been resolved in Rome’s 
favour, his successor Perseus tried to recover Macedonian influence in Greece. When 
he was further alleged to have hostile intentions towards Rome’s ally Pergamum, the 
Romans initiated a third Macedonian war (171-168 Bc) in which Perseus was finally 
subjected to a crushing defeat. After a short period organized as four ‘independent’ 
tribute-paying republics, Macedonia was made into a Roman province in 149 Bc. 
Shortly afterwards the continued intransigence of the Achaean league led in 146 Bc to 
the destruction of Corinth, the dissolution of the league and the final subjection of the 
Greek city states to the direct control of the Roman governor of Macedonia. 

A little later, in 133 Bc, Attalus III, king of Pergamum, fearing revolution, bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Romans, and this fabulously rich territory was henceforth admin- 
istered as the new province of Asia. Alarmed by this seemingly irresistible spread of 
Roman power, Mithridates VI, king of Pontus, sought, soon after his accession to the 
throne in c.120 Bc, to consolidate his position by seizing control of the neighbouring, 
and previously independent, kingdoms of Bithynia and Cappadocia. Though Mithridates 
was eventually driven out of his Asian ‘empire’, Nicomedes IV of Bithynia decided to 
follow Attalus’ example, and to leave his kingdom too to the protection of Roman 
government (74 Bc). His concern was understandable, since in 88 Bc Mithridates had 
sought to take advantage of Roman preoccupations in Italy (a rebellion of Italian 
states) by invading Macedonia and Greece, where a number of states supported his 
cause. Though Mithridates was also forced out of Europe by Sulla, his final defeat 
took place only in 66 Bc. The victorious general Pompey then organized Bithynia and 
Pontus together into another new province (63 BC), and at the same time converted 
the much-reduced Seleucid kingdom, long racked by internal disunity and economic 
decline, into the province of Syria. 

Now only Ptolemaic Egypt remained formally independent of Rome, but though 
the country’s last monarch, Cleopatra VII, sought to preserve and even revive her 
empire through her association first with Julius Caesar and then with Mark Antony, 
Egypt too was finally annexed when in 31 Bc Antony’s Romano-Egyptian fleet was 
defeated at Actium off north-west Greece by his enemy and arch-rival Octavian (soon 
to be known as Augustus, the first emperor of imperial Rome). 


5.2 The Fate of Greek 


Though these conquered and inherited territories were administered as Roman prov- 
inces, Greek remained routinely in use alongside Latin, knowledge of which remained 
rather limited among the Greek-speaking population as a whole despite its imposition 
in the legal profession and the army, and the obvious need for bilingualism in the 
bureaucracy. As the vehicle of the widely admired ancient Hellenic civilization and the 
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long-established official language and universal lingua franca of the east, Greek was 
simply too prestigious and too well entrenched over too much territory for any more 
far-reaching programme of Latinization to seem either desirable or practicable (see e.g. 
Cicero Pro Archia 23), and the Romans were by and large content to come to terms 
with the status quo. 

Indeed, it became a matter of routine for the Roman elite, in recognition of the 
status of Greek as the primary cultural and international language of the age, both to 
learn a ‘practical’ everyday Koine and to acquire at least a reading knowledge of liter- 
ary Attic (cf. Kaimio (1979), Biville (1992, 1993), Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 6.2)). 
The extent to which Greek was appropriated is tellingly revealed by the biographer 
Suetonius, who has the emperor Claudius remark in surprise at a ‘barbarian’s’ command 
of both Latin and Greek (Claudius 42.2): ‘you know both our languages’ (utroque 
sermone nostro). Even the Atticist/Asianist controversy (cf. 4.7.5 and see below) was 
reflected directly in the theory and practice of Roman orators (cf., for example, Cicero 
Orator 226, Brutus 325), and one of the leading ideologues of the early Atticist move- 
ment, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, came to Rome in 30 Bc and taught there for the 
next 22 years. We may also compare the case of Plutarch, who was able to lecture in 
Rome between c. AD 75 and 90 in his own language, and never felt it necessary to 
master Latin, while the whole of Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria provides eloquent 
testimony to the pervasiveness of Greek language and culture among the Roman 
aristocracy. 

The combined effect, unsurprisingly, of direct Roman administration of the east, 
the partial politico-economic assimilation of the Greek aristocracy, and the cultural 
Hellenization of its Roman counterpart was a great deal of reciprocal lexical borrow- 
ing/calquing (cf. Quintilian I. 5. 58) and a certain amount of phonological and gram- 
matical convergence between Greek and Latin in their higher registers, particularly 
literary and official Latin (cf. Coleman (1977)) and official Greek (the Latinisms of the 
latter having a limited ‘trickle-down’ effect in more popular registers, cf. Garcia 
Domingo (1979)). 

The long-established presence of major colonial cities in southern Italy, followed by 
a major influx of slaves and freedmen from the east, likewise ensured a parallel impact 
of popular Greek on popular Latin, most obviously revealed by the wholesale replace- 
ment of native Latin words by Greek equivalents (Coleman (1977)). Compare, for 
example, classical Latin crus ‘leg’, ictus ‘blow’, lapis ‘stone’, gladius ‘sword’, with 
Italian gamba, colpo, pietra, spada, all derived from Vulgar Latin words borrowed 
and adapted from Greek: καμπή [kam'bi], κόλαφος ['kolapbos], πέτρα ['petra], σπάθη 
['spati]. At a slightly higher level, the generally very ordinary Koine of the New 
Testament (see 5.10.2 below) had a marked impact on the development of Christian 
Latin through close translations of the original (the so-called Vetus Latina) and the 
establishment by St Jerome of a standard text (the Vulgate) based on these versions. 


5.3 The Impact of Bilingualism: Greek and Latin in Contact 


The most that can be attempted here is a brief examination of a number of apparently 
parallel developments in the two languages that took place in the period up to the 
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4th/Sth centuries aD. The Greek influence on Latin, as noted, became increasingly 
pervasive as the latter took on the role of a world language. The Latin influence on 
Greek, by contrast, was more restricted. General interaction with the Roman admin- 
istration and exposure to Roman institutions quickly led to the standard use of bor- 
rowed/calqued vocabulary items and phraseology, and their spread in the language, 
together with the later and more gradual adoption of certain grammatical character- 
istics, was supported by the long-term presence of Latin-speaking officials, traders and 
soldiers, whose native Latin may eventually have assimilated certain Hellenisms and 
whose acquired Greek, with its Latin substrate effects, may in turn have come to influ- 
ence native practice. 

In general, such developments involved extensions of usage based on loan trans- 
lation effects and/or the natural selection and subsequent evolution in parallel of 
constructional options which were already available in both languages. Much direct 
grammatical influence, however, was effectively limited to the official Koine, and 
reflected the cumulative impact on bureaucratic Greek of the large-scale translation of 
administrative documents composed originally in Latin; such features (including, for 
example, a liking for verb-final word order and the general use of the accusative and 
infinitive construction, cf. 5.9 below for some further discussion), were often rather 
alien to the natural direction of development in Greek, and so tended not to affect its 
subsequent evolution very significantly. 

We may begin, uncontroversially, with the administrative, military, commercial and 
other vocabulary that was borrowed directly into spoken and ‘business’ Greek, but 
rarely if ever used in the literary language, in the period up to the end of the Sth century 
AD (cf. Viscidi (1944), Zilliacus (1935)). Typical examples include (the pronunciation 
is that assumed for educated speakers in the 4th/Sth centuries AD, see chapter 6 for a 
summary): 


(1) (a) Names of the months: 
Ἰανουάριος [janu'arios] — lanuarius ‘January’ etc. 
(0) Officials, legal/administrative terms etc.: 
δικτάτωρ [dik'tator] -- dictator 
κολωνία [kolo'nia] — colonia ‘colony’ (city with privileges) 
λίμιτον ['limiton] — limes ‘boundary' 
μαγίστωρἠμάγιστρος [ma'jistor/'‘majistros] — magister 
πραίτωρήπραιτώριον ['pretor/pre'torion] — praetor/praetorium 
τίτλος ['titlos] — tit(u)lus ‘official notice/inscription' 
(c) Military terms: 
ἀκτουάριος [aktu'arios] — actuarius ‘paymaster’ 
dppa/dpudpiov ['arma/ar'marion] -- arma/armarium ‘arms/armoury’ 
βενεφικιάριος [venefik”'arios] ~ beneficiarius ‘a soldier with privileged 
status’ 
βιγλεύωϊβίγλα [vi'ylevo/'viyla] — vig(i}lo ‘keep watch' 
κεντυρίωνἠκεντυρία [kendy'rion/kendy'ria] — centurio/centuria ‘centurion/ 
century’ 
κόρτη ['korti] — cofh)ors, ‘cohort’ 
κουστωδία [kusto'dia] — custodia ‘military guard’ 
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λεγεών [leji'on] -- legio ‘legion’ 
πραιδεύωϊπτραϊδα [pre'devo/'preda] — praeda ‘booty 
φοσσᾶτον [fo'saton] — fossa/fossatum ‘ditch/trench’ 
(d) Money, finance etc.: 
ἀσσάριον [as'arion] — assarium (a coin) 
δηνάριον [di'narion| — denarius (a coin) 
ἰνδικτίων [indik'tion] — indictio ‘15-year cycle for fiscal purposes’ 
κῆνσος ['kinsos] — census ‘tax’ 
κοδράντης [ko'drandis] — guadrans (a coin) 
(6) General: 
καμαλάριος [kama'larios] — camerarius ‘domestic servant’ 
κιβάριον [ki'varion] — cibarium ‘granary’ 
ὁσπίτιον [os'pition] -- (b)ospitium ‘(guest-)house’ 
σέλλα ['sela] — sella ‘(official) seat’ 
σκάλα ['skala] — scala ‘steps/stair’ 
dodpvos ['furnos] — furnus ‘oven’ 
bpayédrLov/bpayeAd __ [fra'jelion/fraje'lo] — flagellum ‘whip’ 


3 


Where possible syntactic convergence is concerned, however, things become very 
much more controversial, and even where influence is likely, the crucial question of 
its direction is often uncertain; in many cases we may simply be dealing with shared 
developments based on a pre-existing structural similarity or parallel developmental 
trend. 

To take a simple example of the highly complex interactions that may be at work, 
we may consider the case of αὐτός [af'tos]. The demonstrative use of αὐτός [af'tos] in 
pre-articular position is a regular option in Modern Greek (cf. αὐτό To βιβλίο [af'to 
to vi'vlio], lit. ‘this the book’, etc.), and sporadic examples can already be found in 
the papyri of the Roman period. But in the classical language αὐτός [af'tos] before the 
definite article meant only ‘self’ (in the intensifying sense, e.g. the general himself etc.), 
while after the article it meant ‘(the) same’ (for the connection, cf. English expressions 
such as the self same man etc.). In the absence of any co-occurring nominal, the oblique 
cases were also used as ‘weak’ (effectively enclitic) anaphoric pronouns. 

Modern Greek, however, has two sets of pronouns derived from this element; inde- 
pendent ‘strong’ forms, related to the demonstrative use of αὐτός [af'tos], and clitic 
forms, with concomitant loss of the first syllable, derived from the weak pronominal 
αὐτόν [afton] etc. 

The shift of meaning from ‘the same’ to ‘this’ can readily be explained in terms of 
overlapping discourse functions, since ‘the same X’ can be used to refer back anaphori- 
cally to some previously mentioned entity in much the same way as the true demon- 
strative ‘this X’; it is then simply a matter of extending the discourse-internal use of 
‘the same’ to parallel the genuinely exophoric (deictic) use of the demonstrative. 

Once this true deictic use was established, αὐτός [af'tos] began to appear in the 
regular pre-articular position of other demonstratives: e.g. TO αὐτῷ χρόνῳ [to af'to 
'xrono] ‘(in) the same year/(in) this year’, > αὐτῷ τῷ χρόνῳ [af'to to 'xrono] ‘(in) this 
the year’. And once established as a demonstrative, αὐτός [af'tos] quickly acquired the 
related use as a ‘strong’ anaphoric pronoun. 
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In the same period, however, i.e. from around the end of the 2nd century ap, Latin 
ipse (or in its more ‘vulgar’ form ipsus), meaning ‘self’, came to be used in combination 
with other demonstratives (e.g. hic ipse ‘this self’, iste/ille ipse ‘that self’, cf. Italian 
stesso < iste ipse) in the sense of ‘the same’, replacing the original form idem. A little 
later, ipse also came to be used alone as a demonstrative/anaphoric pronoun (cf. Italian 
esso) in competition with iste/ille; and examples are common in texts from around AD 
400 (see Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 278-9). 

Clearly, the Greek and Latin developments are very similar. But was the develop- 
ment of hic ipse as a replacement for idem modelled on the classical Greek construction 
6 αὐτός [o af'tos]? We might equally well ask whether the anaphoric/demonstrative 
use of 6 αὐτός [o af'tos] was connected with the comparable use of idem and its 
replacements; or whether the development of a demonstrative (‘strong’ pronominal) 
use of hitherto ‘weak’ αὐτόν [afton] etc. derived not only from partial identification 
with the newly demonstrative αὐτός [af'tos] but also from the fact that Latin demon- 
stratives (hic/ille/iste) doubled as anaphoric pronouns; or indeed whether the demon- 
strative/anaphoric use of the hitherto intensive ipse was acquired through association 
with the new demonstrative/‘strong’ anaphoric uses of the intensive αὐτός [af'tos]. 
These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered at the present time, and we may 
simply observe here that (a) the changes are semantically ‘natural’ and so could in 
principle be independent, but that (b) the very close parallelism of development in 
exactly the same period is at least highly suggestive. 

To complete this survey of possible areas of convergence in the popular spoken 
registers of Greek and Latin it may be useful to append a few further parallels, this 
time involving the development of the verb system: 


(2) The extension of finite (subjunctive) clauses introduced by ἵνα ['ina] at the 
expense of infinitival structures: this was possibly connected with the historically 
wider range of uses of Latin ut, e.g. in final and consecutive clauses, indirect com- 
mands, and various ‘future-referring’ complement and adjunct structures. 


Since this process began in the Hellenistic period (cf. 4.4.1), however, the most we can 
say is that contact with Latin may have reinforced and/or accelerated an established 
trend. Thus in classical Greek the present and future indicative were very largely dis- 
tinguished from the present and aorist subjunctive respectively by distinctions of vowel 
quality and vowel length that were subsequently lost (quite widely by the middle of 
the 2nd century Bc): e.g. παύ-εις [pati-e:s] ‘you stop’, παύ-ῃς [pati-e:is] ‘you may stop’, 
both > ['pafs*is]; παύ-σ-ομεν [pat-s-omen] ‘we shall stop’, rat-o-wyev [pati-s-o:men] ‘we 
may stop’, both > ['pad”somen]. The damaging effects of sound change therefore led 
to a growing need to ‘mark’ subjunctives as such, and iva ['ina] therefore began to 
develop language-internally as a lexically ‘empty’ mood marker, first in subordinate, 
but eventually also in main clauses that required a modal verb form (a process that 
was finally completed in the early middle ages). 


(3) The popularity in the written Koine of articular infinitives governed by prepo- 
sitions: this might have been influenced by the comparable use of Latin gerunds. 
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Again, the fact that this was already characteristic of the style of Hellenistic officialdom 
(cf. 4.6.3) means that Latin can have done no more than encourage a development 
that was already in place. Similar observations apply both to the progressive loss of 
distinctive middle morphology (outside the future and aorist paradigms, middle and 
passive forms were always identical, and some middle verbs already employed passive 
suffixes in the aorist even in classical Greek), and to the disappearance of the optative 
mood, which was steadily replaced, according to its function, by subjunctives (e.g. in 
past-time final clauses), indicatives (e.g. in past-time indirect speech after ὅτι ['oti], 
‘that’), or modal periphrases (e.g. in speculative future conditionals, and generally in 
the potential sense of what ‘could happen’). These processes can also be traced back 
to developments in classical and Hellenistic Greek, and were largely motivated by a 
desire for greater semantic transparency (the optative contributing very little that was 
clearly definable in the majority of its uses outside the basic sense of expressing a wish). 
Thus the fact that Latin has only one set of medio-passive endings (e.g. wertor = ‘I turn 
(myself) round/I am turned round’, etc.) and a single subjunctive mood that fulfilled 
the combined functions of the Greek subjunctive and optative (in part) seems once 
again to have been no more than an external reinforcement for an internally motivated 
evolution. 


(4) The formal renewal of the future by means of periphrases involving a modal 
verb + infinitive (at first replacing the future passive, but later more generally, fol- 
lowing the changes in the vowel system discussed in 6.2). Initially ὀφείλω [o'p*ilo] 
Ἵ owe/ought’, and μέλλω ['melo] ‘I intend/am about to’, were more common, but 
later ἔχω ['ek*o] ‘I have/am able/must’, and then θέλω ['thelo] ‘I wish’, became the 
preferred variants. This in principle allowed the marking of aspect in the future for 
the first time, by providing a choice between the aorist (perfective) and present 
(imperfective) infinitives. Although this was not reflected in Latin, where time refer- 
ence always took precedence over aspect, the general pattern of development may 
be connected with the parallel replacement of the future in Vulgar Latin by infini- 
tival periphrases with debeo ‘I owe’, uolo ‘I wish’, and above all habeo ‘I have/am 
able/must’: cf. French donner-ai/donner-as < donare habeo/donare habes (cf. 
Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 279-80)). 


Although Balkan Romance forms its futures with uolo ‘wish’ rather than habeo, we 
should note that the Romanian forms are not attested until relatively recently, by which 
time periphrases with θέλω [elo] ‘wish’ had replaced those with ἔχω ['exo] in Greek. 
This may therefore represent one of the convergent features of the famous Balkan 
Sprachbund (see 8.6). In earlier periods, however, when the Roman/Byzantine empire 
still extended over much of the eastern Mediterranean, there is no reason to expect 
Greek in general to have anticipated such specifically Balkan developments of the later 
middle ages. 

Thus even though the use of periphrases to replace the future passive began in 
Hellenistic times, the subsequent parallelism of development in late antiquity is 
particularly striking, and surely reflects a mutual reinforcement of already partly 
convergent constructional innovations. We may also note the parallel use of the past 
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tenses of ἔχω ['ek"o|/habeo (and the other future auxiliaries) + infinitive to supply a 
‘conditional’ (or future-in-the-past) to express ‘unreal’ or ‘hypothetical’ consequences 
in the sense of ‘would/would have’ (see Part II for further discussion of this important 
issue). 


(5) The falling together of perfect and aorist, functionally and then formally (cf. 
6.5.2), may have been influenced by the dual use of the Latin perfect as a past 
perfective and a present stative. The renewal of the ‘true’ (stative) perfect by peri- 
phrases with ἔχω ['ek*o] ‘have’ and εἰμί [imi] ‘be’ + perfect (or functionally equiva- 
lent aorist) passive participle, the former in an active sense, the latter in a passive 
one, may also reflect the influence of the parallel (Vulgar) Latin constructions: cf. 
hoc habeo factum, ‘this I-have in-a-having-been-done-state’ = ‘I have done this’, hoc 
factum est, ‘this in-a-having-been-done-state is’ = ‘this is done’. 


We should note, however, that the functional merger of aorist and perfect had begun 
in Hellenistic times (there is possible evidence of overlapping use already in Menander, 
for example, cf. 4.7.7). Furthermore, the passive construction with cit [imi] ‘be’ was 
already an option in classical Greek (alongside a much more limited use of the active 
equivalent, i.e. with a perfect or aorist active participle). Originally used primarily to 
form active and passive ‘modal’ perfects (subjunctive and optative) and the morpho- 
logically difficult 3pl perfect indicative passive (where the final consonant of a verb 
stem could not readily be combined with the suffix -vtat [-ntai]), the periphrastic 
constructions gradually spread through the paradigm in the popular Koine, presumably 
because of their semantic transparency and the fact that the paradigms of the verb ‘to 
be’ and the relevant participles had in any case to be mastered independently. 

But as the use of the inflected participles of the 3rd declension (i.e. present/future/ 
aorist active, and aorist passive) began to wither away, in part because of their mor- 
phological complexity (cf. 6.5.3), the periphrasis with the perfect passive participle, 
which deployed a combination of ‘regular’ 2nd- and 1st-declension endings, -μένος 
(masc)/-pévn (fem)/-évov (neut) [-'menos/-'meni/-'menon], emerged as the major sur- 
vivor in popular Greek of the medieval period. None the less, the use of the past tense 
of ‘be’ with an aorist active participle, originally fully inflected in -cas (masc)/-caca 
(fem)/-cav (neut) [-sas/-sasa/-san], but later reduced to the invariant -cavta [-sanda] 
and remodelled on the pattern of the indeclinable present participle in -ovta [-ondal], 
is also well attested as a pluperfect substitute (cf. chapter 11). 

There is, then, little reason to see here any particular impact of the Latin perfect in 
general or of the Latin perfect passive periphrasis in particular, other than as providing 
a general external stimulus to the Greek trends already under way. 

The situation is rather different, however, in the case of ἔχω ['ek*o] + perfect passive 
participle used in an active, transitive sense. This is a wholly unclassical construction, 
which begins to appear in the more polished ‘literary’ registers of the Koine in the 
Roman period (e.g. in the writings of the historian Diodorus Siculus or the biographer 
and essayist Plutarch). It is not used by the Atticists (cf. 5.5 and 5.6), and it does not 
appear in low-level literary or subliterary texts. Furthermore, with the advent of a 
more stringent Atticist approach in the 2nd century AD, it quickly disappeared even 
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from stylistically middle-brow compositions, and eventually reappears in popular 
varieties of Greek only after the ‘Latin’ conquest of much of the Byzantine empire after 
the capture of Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204 (see chapters 7 and 11). 

This construction is therefore a very strong candidate for classification as a ‘Latinism’ 
in the Koine, though not one which made much impact at the time, being alien to the 
general structure of a still prestigious world language. It was, however, later reintro- 
duced with more lasting effect, following the collapse of the Byzantine state and the 
abandonment of classical models in the areas under western control, as a product of 
long-term Greek/Romance bilingualism in the later middle ages and early modern 
period. 

Looking at all these developments together, therefore, it seems that those which had 
a long-term impact on Greek typically represent no more than the carrying through 
of changes which had already begun in the classical or early post-classical language. 
Although many can be paralleled in imperial Vulgar Latin, it is probably safe to con- 
clude that the majority are simply a by-product of the transition of both (Attic) Greek 
and Latin from the status of local dialects to world languages, with the well-known 
drift towards greater grammatical analyticity that such a role almost invariably entails, 
at least in more popular registers. Given that the changes in question are for the most 
part structurally and semantically ‘natural’ (and as such, well-attested elsewhere), and 
given that the two languages were in any case members of the same ‘family’, with 
many partial structural correspondences already in place, a certain parallelism of evo- 
lution under similar external conditions of expansion and use by non-native speakers 
was only to be expected. Against this background, the fact of extensive Greek/Latin 
bilingualism in the six centuries prior to the collapse of the Roman empire in the west 
can have been only a contributory factor in the promotion of the attested structural 
convergence. 


5.4 Roman Attitudes to Greek Culture 


The pervasive influence of Greek language and culture remained a highly problematical 
issue for many Romans throughout the imperial period. Conversely, despite the politi- 
cal and economic advantages that Roman rule eventually brought with it, many Greeks 
felt a profound sense of alienation; continuity with the past was correspondingly high- 
lighted, and Roman literature and education largely ignored. Thus, even though some 
aspects of Roman culture (e.g. architectural style/technique, bath houses and gladiato- 
rial combat) did begin to make an impact, the overall outcome of Greco-Roman 
cohabitation, even after several centuries, could hardly be called harmonious. In late 
antiquity east and west eventually went their separate ways, with the eastern empire 
evolving into the distinctive Orthodox Christian civilization of Byzantium (see Part II). 

The reasons for this state of affairs are not hard to find. For the Romans civilization 
was defined primarily in terms of long-standing customs (urban life, the rule of law, 
ethical ideals, etc.) which were never regarded as their exclusive property. Rather, the 
Roman aristocracy felt proud, having adopted these values and mores themselves, to 
have imposed them upon their subject peoples and ‘Romanized’ them. Since Roman 
identity so conceived was not underwritten by ethnic origin or a common native lan- 
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guage, the incorporation of outsiders was widely seen as a demonstration of Rome’s 
success in its civilizing mission. 

But although this view worked well enough for the ‘barbarian’ west, the incorpora- 
tion of the Hellenistic world presented serious difficulties. The Greeks had not only 
reached a high level of civilization without Roman help, but had also, initially through 
contacts between Rome and the Greek colonies in Italy but then more widely, directly 
contributed to the development of the very customs and practices of which the Romans 
were so proud. This bred a respect for the Greeks which the Romans did not feel for 
other subject peoples. But when the vast and superior cultural resources of alien 
Hellenism began to make a wider impact on Roman life, the changes seemed to many 
to threaten their Roman identity. This led to a more selective approach to Greek culture 
based on a sharp distinction between the Greeks of old, who were believed to have 
had ‘true’ civilization, and the Greeks of the contemporary world, who were increas- 
ingly seen as frivolous, self-indulgent and insincere, and so just as much in need of the 
firm hand of Roman rule as western provincials, albeit for different reasons. 

By contrast, the Greeks themselves had always adopted a highly exclusive definition 
of their own identity, built largely upon notions of common religion, common descent 
from mythical ancestors and the use of a common language. Thus ‘barbarians’, includ- 
ing Romans, could never become Greek, however far their adopted Hellenism went, 
while the participation of Greeks in the economic and social advantages of the empire 
in no way undermined their Greekness. None the less, the Roman view of the Greeks 
as a people with a great past readily reinforced the Greeks’ own increasing obsession 
with former glories. Nostalgia therefore became an increasingly central characteristic 
of the Greek world view in the early empire, though it should be stressed that this 
reverence for the past was not wholly divorced from contemporary considerations, 
since, as we shall see in 5.5, (qualified) Roman respect for earlier Greek achievement 
offered enterprising Greeks of the 2nd and 3rd centuries aD an important resource 
to exploit in jockeying for support and patronage (see, for example, Woolf (1994), 
Swain (1996)). 


5.5  Atticism and the Second Sophistic 


As we have already seen, the role of rhetoric had changed considerably in post-classical 
times, since neither the Hellenistic monarchies nor the Roman empire provided a 
context in which public speeches by individuals could be expected to have a major 
impact in the wider world of politics and international affairs. 

Nevertheless, the demand in aristocratic circles for a rhetorical education remained 
consistently high in the Roman period, and the rhetors (or ‘sophists’), i.e. public speak- 
ers offering rhetorical training, enjoyed a correspondingly high social status. The 
reasons are not hard to find. Administration and civic life still demanded rhetorical 
skills, since formal speeches, often with some political content, were routinely given 
on major public occasions. A successful performance could lead directly to imperial 
patronage and the channelling of resources towards a particular city or project, while 
a reputation for eloquence could readily lead to significant personal advancement. 
Eulogies of the emperor naturally constituted an important genre, but speeches were 
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also given to commemorate visits by imperial officials, appointments to imperial con- 
sulships, the construction of monumental buildings and, after the adoption of 
Christianity by Constantine I (reigned 306-37), the dedication of major churches. 

The school curriculum, however, in line with the retrospective mood of the times, 
remained strictly based on a canon of already ancient texts that were felt to embody 
‘the glory that was Greece’, and students’ exercises revolved around themes taken 
exclusively from the period between the Persian Wars and the reign of Alexander the 
Great. 

Although there had been some cultural nationalism (marked in particular by an 
efflorescence of rhetoric) as early as the late Republic, it is perhaps from the reign of 
Augustus (27 BC-AD 14) onwards that we see the beginnings of a true revival in Greek 
self-confidence, based at least in part on Roman willingness to allow the major Greek 
cities to retain a degree of autonomy within which a continuing Hellenic identity could 
foster the illusion of the survival of past glories. 

During the 2nd century AD in particular, a series of positively philhellenic emperors 
(Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius) ushered in a period of real economic 
resurgence distinguished by monumental building and civic benefactions on the one 
hand and increasing Greek membership of the equestrian and senatorial orders on the 
other. The Greeks were quick to appreciate that linking their past to the Roman present 
offered a fast route to money and privilege, and the 2nd century marks the beginning of 
a period of strikingly flamboyant Hellenism generally known as the ‘Second Sophistic’ 
(the term was coined by the Athenian sophist Philostratus in the early 3rd century ab, 
the ‘First Sophistic’ having occurred in the Sth century Bc, cf. chapter 3). A wealthy 
aristocracy was now only too pleased to pay distinguished sophists to teach its sons, 
while citizen bodies, increasingly culturally aware, looked forward to regular public 
entertainments by renowned speakers in the newly built odeia. Against this background, 
the leading sophists quickly evolved into an intellectual and social elite, offering ostenta- 
tious displays of competitive disputation and enjoying high-ranking connections and 
popular adulation on a scale reserved today for rock stars and Hollywood heroes. 

While those looking for a higher education had had, since the time of Plato and 
Isocrates, a choice between rhetoric and philosophy, the greater accessibility and sheer 
entertainment value of the former now led to the temporary eclipse of the latter. The 
sophists soon became the primary symbol of the resilience of the Greek urban aristoc- 
racy, and the central component of a literary and cultural renaissance founded in 
nostalgia for a lost but glorious past. Indeed, Christianity notwithstanding, the long- 
term influence of these guardians of the Hellenic heritage, whose knowledge and 
learning seemed to allow them to commune directly with the ancient classics, was so 
profound that they effectively determined the linguistic and literary mind-set of the 
educated Greek elite for the next eighteen hundred years. 

It is against this background that the phenomenon of ‘Atticism’ must be assessed. 
The perception of the written Koine as a ‘technical’ or ‘bureaucratic’ language had 
always militated against its unadorned use as a vehicle for ‘higher’ literary purposes 
(cf. 4.7.4, 4.7.5), and the Hellenistic education system therefore required the study and 
imitation of classical authors. Thus an initial preference for the Isocratean ‘periodic’ 
style was soon replaced, with the advent of the Asianic reaction in the 3rd century Bc, 
by a striving for a quirky Gorgianic restlessness that quickly became fashionable and 
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never ceased to attract adherents. This movement enjoyed something of a revival in 
Nero’s time (reigned ap 54-68), and again in the 2nd century in the age of Hadrian 
(reigned aD 117-38). 

As already noted, the ‘Atticist’? response, which set in during the 1st century ΒΟ, 
was dedicated to re-establishing the style and ultimately the language of the ‘best’ Attic 
writers. Though both Asianism and Atticism can be seen initially as the product of 
dissatisfaction among writers of literary prose with the perceived sterility of the Koine, 
the eventual triumph and long-term success of Atticism can ultimately be attributed 
to the fact that it found its natural milieu in the context of the antiquarianism of the 
Second Sophistic. The precious link with the classical past could, it seemed, best be 
secured by addressing the ancient masters in their own Attic dialect, thereby obtaining 
their tacit endorsement for the products of the present. While the written Koine could 
be accepted as the language of business, the expression of the highest forms of Greek 
culture demanded better, and only Attic, the embodiment of the ‘purest’ and ‘noblest’ 
form of the language, could possibly serve as its vehicle (cf. Aelius Aristides Panathenaic 
Oration 322-30). 

This development had the further advantage that it ‘solved’ the problem of the 
steadily widening gap between the language of the classical texts studied in school and 
the different varieties of contemporary Greek. Educated Greeks soon came to feel that 
their contemporary language fundamentally was Attic, if only it had not been allowed 
to decline through vulgarity and ignorance, and an ability to use the classical language 
(rather like the use of ‘BBC English’ until very recently) came to be regarded as a 
conspicuous and exclusive badge of class membership. 

The resultant dichotomy between an unchanging Attic ideal (resembling nothing so 
much as a Platonic form) and the Koine in all its heterogeneity (ranging from the 
standardized written language of official documents at the highest level down to the 
speech of bilingual peasants) quickly established a formal state of diglossia that became 
steadily more problematical with the passage of time, and which was not to be finally 
abandoned until the late 20th century (see Part III). 

It should be stressed, however, that the notion of a clear-cut dichotomy, though 
ideologically vital to the educated classes, was in reality largely theoretical. In the first 
place, there was no consensus as to which ‘classical’ authors could legitimately be 
appealed to, nor was there any overall consistency of usage in even the subset of 
authors who were generally acknowledged as suitable models. Thucydides, for example, 
used a rather Ionicized and ‘old-fashioned’ Attic compared with, say, Plato, whose 
usage in turn did not fully conform to that of orators such as Lysias or Demosthenes, 
while the Attic tragedians employed a distinctively ‘marked’ and archaizing style all 
of their own (cf. 2.2.5 and 3.1). Thus few, if any, writers were in practice able to 
sustain a consistent ‘Attic’ style, and many simply fell back on the expedient of deco- 
rating a grammatically antiqued Koine (key ‘rules’ were learned at school, see 5.6. 
below) with vocabulary and phraseology randomly excerpted to meet the needs of the 
moment. Self-doubt and confusion were rife, and what had begun as a mildly ‘classical’ 
corrective to Asianic excess soon evolved into an increasingly problematical obstacle 
to clear and confident self-expression (cf. Schmid (1887-97) for detailed statistics 
about the usage of particular authors, and Anderson (1993: ch. 4) for bibliography 
and a general survey of the issues). 
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At the same time the highest registers of the written and spoken Koine, employed 
by people who had been educated to think of Attic as the ‘correct’ form of the language 
(at least for the most refined forms of writing and public address), inevitably absorbed 
an increasing number of Attic traits with the passage of time. The educated/standard 
Koine thus found itself uneasily poised between the cultural imperative of unchanging 
Attic perfection and the practical need for a ‘working’ written language that recognized 
and represented (at least some of) the changes in spoken Greek which, education in 
the classics notwithstanding, eventually penetrated even the most conservative circles. 
In the Roman imperial and Byzantine periods, therefore, the official language of admin- 
istration at the highest levels became somewhat more detached from even educated 
spoken Greek than had previously been the case. 

Since the all-important distinction between classical Attic and the Koine was in 
practice far from absolute, even the most learned devotees of Atticism routinely left 
themselves open to attack for their ‘solecisms’ (cf. Fabricius (1962: 20)), and Atticism 
might best be thought of not as a well-defined body of doctrine but as a state of mind 
inculcated by the education system and reinforced by the practice and prejudices of 
the aristocracy. Well-known practitioners of this ‘puristic’ Attic revivalism in the 
period of the Second Sophistic include: the orators Aelius Aristides (c. AD 129-c.189) 
and Herodes Atticus (AD 101-77, the multimillionaire benefactor of Roman Athens); 
the writer of ‘philosophical’ medleys Claudius Aelianus (Aelian: c. AD 172-c.235); the 
historians Flavius Arrianus (Arrian: c. AD 95-175) and Appian (2nd century AbD); the 
sophists’ biographer Philostratus (born c. aD 160/170); the antiquarian/geographer 
Pausanias (2nd century AD); and the romance writers Achilles Tatius (c. 2nd century 
AD) and Longus (c. late 2nd/early 3rd century AD). 

From a modern perspective, however, Lucian, born in Syrian Commagene c. AD 
120, and a native speaker of Syriac who ‘learned his Greek at school’ (Bis Accusatus 
27), is perhaps one of the more successful practitioners. By adopting a relatively relaxed 
attitude to classical precedent, he managed to impart an unusual degree of ‘vitality’ to 
a language already ‘dead’ for some five centuries, while his attitude (amused scepticism) 
and subject matter (essays, treatises and dialogues on a wide range of issues of intel- 
lectual interest) are more immediately congenial than those of many other contempo- 
rary writers. 

Yet as early as the first century aD the essayist and biographer Plutarch (c. ap 
46-120) was complaining about the banality of thought and clichéd verbiage that the 
doctrine of Atticism was tending to produce in its less talented practitioners (Moralia 
42 DE), and even Lucian himself, despite having begun his career as a successful, if 
rapidly disillusioned, orator, repeatedly satirizes the excesses of Atticist pedantry 
(Lexiphanes, Pseudologista, Pseudosophista). 

Plutarch, however, was among the last exponents of the Hellenistic tradition, exem- 
plified by writers such as Polybius (cf. 4.7.2) and the historian/geographer Strabo (c.64 
BC-AD 19), a tradition which was increasingly out of tune with the mood of the times. 
Despite the fact that Atticism tended to smother natural invention by encouraging a 
preoccupation with linguistic form and institutionalizing a state of mind that equated 
a surface dressing of ‘hallmarked’ items with learning and good taste, the hold of the 
movement in educated circles was such that those who failed to display the expected 
knowledge of approved grammar and diction forfeited all prospect of serious consid- 
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eration by their peers. Only writers of scientific prose, such as the Pergamene physician 
Galen (AD 129-99), were in a position to reject its demands (in part) in the interests 
of clarity and precision. 

Following the excesses of the 2nd century, however, a more realistic Atticism, well 
exemplified by the historian Cassius Dio (Cocceianus) (c. aD 155-235), eventually 
began to prevail. This shift perhaps partly reflects the diminution of scholarly activity 
and enthusiasm in the midst of the very real political and economic difficulties of the 
period, which enjoyed no fewer than 23 emperors, or would-be emperors, between AD 
238 and 284 (see 7.1). The gradual recognition of the practical unattainability of the 
Attic ideal and the new atmosphere of relative linguistic tolerance led to the near- 
universal acceptance of certain non-classical constructions alongside strictly Attic 
usage, and to the development of a generally ‘Atticizing’ style, in which Attic gram- 
matical and lexical elements were combined with certain well-established features of 
the higher-level Koine (cf. Fabricius (1962)). This standard prose language was soon 
used by virtually all literary writers, whose styles now differed principally in the degree 
to which they incorporated specifically Attic markers into their writing. This literary 
standard remained, subject to greater or lesser degrees of Atticizing, the basis for bel- 
letristic writing throughout late antiquity and the middle ages down into the modern 
period (cf. 8.4.2 and chapter 9), its relationship with spoken Greek becoming ever 
more tenuous. 

A more practical, non-Atticizing Koine was, however, retained for everyday pur- 
poses in the Chancery, although even this ‘simple’ administrative style, despite making 
concessions to change in the interests of communicative efficiency, became increasingly 
conservative, irrespective of sporadic Atticist infiltration, through the rigorous training 
of clerical officials (and indeed all who learned to read and write at a basic level) in 
the conventions of traditional ‘business Greek’. 

But one particular version of this basic style of written Greek eventually evolved, 
under the influence of the relatively unpretentious language of the New Testament (cf. 
5.10.2), into a rival ‘middle-brow’ literary language that permitted aspects of contem- 
porary speech to be directly represented, and which was widely employed in biogra- 
phies and works of reference aimed at the edification of a wider, more popular audience 
(cf. 5.10, 8.5.5, 8.5.6, 10.2, 10.3). But the spoken language itself was not to become 
a primary basis for the development of a written form of Greek until the later middle 
ages (and even then was subject to strict genre-conditioned restrictions on its use, 
cf. 8.4.3-8.4.6 and chapter 11). 

In the following sections a sample of varieties of Greek from the Roman period 
(ranging from the 1st to the Sth centuries aD) will be presented and discussed, begin- 
ning with the Atticizing style of belles lettres, and passing on to official and (semi-) 
literary versions of the Koine. The evidence for spoken Greek provided by the private 
documents of the barely literate is considered separately in chapter 6. 


5.6 Atticist Grammars and Lexica: Aelius Aristides 


Those who wanted to write the best Attic, or at least to avoid writing what the guard- 
ians of the language most despised, clearly needed help. And since no one had spoken 
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the prescribed model Attic for centuries, grammatical handbooks and lexica became 
indispensable for the would-be author. Important hallmarks of correct Attic usage 
included the following:' 


(6) (4) 


(b) 


-ττ- [tt] and -pp- [-rr-] for -oo- [ss] and -po- [-rs-] in the relevant words, 
e.g. θάλαττα ['thalatta] ‘sea’ and θάρρος ['tharros] ‘courage’. 

ξύν [ksyn] for simplified σύν [syn] ‘with’. 

The formation of abstract nominals with the neuter article τό [to] and an 
adjective in agreement. 

Regular use of the dual number (long dead in the Koine). 

Extensive use of the dative in all its traditional functions (often to 
excess, and sometimes wrongly, in an attempt to demonstrate one’s 
‘education’). 

Use of the ‘contracted’ forms of nouns in which the root/stem originally 
ended in a vowel and the inflectional ending began with a vowel; the 
Koine (following Ionic) generally preferred the uncontracted variants: e.g. 
ὀστοῦν [o'stu:n] not ὀστέον [o'steon] ‘bone’ etc. 

Retention of the Attic declension of λεώς νεώς [le'o:s/ne'o:s] in place of 
λαός ναός [la'os/na'os] ‘people/temple’. 

γίγνομαι ['jinnomai] ‘I become’, γιγνώσκω [ji'nno:sko:] ‘I get to know’, 
for simplified γίνομαι [‘jinomai], γινώσκω [ji'nosko]. 

The use of the synthetic perfect rather than periphrases with the perfect 
middle/passive participle and the verb ‘to be’ in the subjunctive, optative 
and 3pl middle/passive; so λέλυνται ['lelyntai] rather than λελυμένοι εἰσί 
[lely'meny isi] ‘they have been set free’. 

Extensive use of middle verb forms, both where the Koine had replaced 
anomalous middles with regular actives or passives, and also gratuitously 
as a mark of ‘learning’. 

Use of the optative in its full range of classical functions, sometimes also 
erroneously, again in an effort to emphasize the writer’s ‘knowledge’. 
The use of monolectic perfect forms with a ‘stative/present’ rather than a 
‘simple past’ meaning (perfect and aorist were already falling together in 
the Koine as past tenses). 


In the same sort of way lexicographers established a ‘correct’ (i.e. classically attested) 
vocabulary. The most important of such lexica is the Selection (Ecloga) of Attic Verbs 
and Nouns, from the work The Atticist by Phrynichus (later 2nd century ap). Adopting 
Plato, the orators Aeschines, Isocrates and Lysias, and the tragedians Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides as his principal (if far from homogeneous) models of correct 
usage, he excoriated selected later authors for their failure to write the Attic of the Sth 
and 4th centuries Bc as employed by his chosen masters. A typical example of Phrynichus’ 
approach is provided by his observations on the word καταφαγᾶς [katapa'ya:s] 
‘glutton’, as used by the recognized master of New Comedy, Menander (c.342-292 Bc): 


(7) Katabayds: πόθεν, Mévavdpe, συσσύρας τὸν τοσούτων ὀνομάτων συρφετὸν 


αἰσχύνεις τὴν πάτριον φωνήν; 
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[katap'a'ya:s: 'pot"en, 'menandre, sys'sy:ra:s ton to'su:to:n 
kataphagas: | whence, Menander, having-swept-together the of-so-many 
ono'mato:n syrp*e'ton ai'sk"y:ni:s te:n 'patrion p*o:'ne:n?] 

nouns refuse do-you-disgrace the paternal speech? 


‘Kataphagas: where did you sweep up this refuse collection of so many nouns from, 
Menander, and so disgrace our forefathers’ language?’ 


Apparently the notion that the style and vocabulary of Phrynichus’ chosen classical 
models might have been ridiculous (when not used parodically) in the mouth of a slave 
or some ne’er-do-well character in a comedy was well beyond his grasp, as indeed was 
any concept of change that did not also imply decay. 

When particular authors are not vilified in this way, Phrynichus’ dictionary entries 
usually take the form of simple injunctions as to what to say and what to avoid, thus 
indirectly providing valuable information (under the heading of what is to be avoided) 
about the ordinary usage of the period. For example: 


(8) ἀκμήν ἀντὶ tod ἔτι. Ξενοφῶντα λέγουσιν ἅπαξ αὐτῷ κεχρῆσθαι. ob δὲ φυλάττου 
χρῆσθαι, λέγε δὲ ἔτι. (Ecloga 100) 


[ak'me:n an'ti tu: 'eti. kseno'p"o:nta 'leyu:sin ‘hapaks auto:i 
akmen (=‘still’) instead-of the eti. Xenophon they-say once ἰΐ 
ke'k"re:st"ai. sy de p y'lattou 'kbre:sthai, 'leje de 'eti| 

to-have-used. You but avoid to-use, say and eti. 


‘Akmen for eti. They say Xenophon used it once. But you avoid using it and say eti.’ 


In almost every case it is of course the stigmatized form (if any) that has survived in 
modern Greek; thus the modern word for ‘still/yet’ is axéun/axéua [a'komi/a'koma], 
derived from ἀκμήν [ak'me:n], apparently under the influence of Italian ancora. 

Similar observations apply to the lexicon of Moeris (fl. c. AD 200), whose entries 
are organized more epigrammatically, contrasting in each case what ‘Atticists’ and 
‘Greeks’ say, the latter form in each case (if it has survived) being once again the source 
of the corresponding modern word. We also have, in excerpt, the Onomasticum of 
Julius Polydeuces (Pollux: later 2nd century AD, and Phrynichus’ successful rival for 
the chair of rhetoric at Athens), and fragments of other lexica including a (probably 
also 2nd-century ap) ‘Antiatticist’ dictionary by an unknown writer who sought to 
extend the range of permitted usage by finding exceptions to Atticist ‘rules’. This simi- 
larly preserves useful insights into the contemporary spoken language, but in an inverse 
format: e.g ‘they (the Atticists) say you should use X rather than Y or Z’, often with 
counterexamples from ‘reputable’ authors. 

All in all, the Atticist lexicographers’ often contradictory and sometimes mistaken 
advice only contributed to the difficulties faced by the would-be writer. Koineisms, 
analogical hyper-Atticisms and straight grammatical mistakes occur in even the most 
carefully contrived compositions, a natural product of attempts to employ a form of 
the language which was, by definition, imperfectly controlled and understood. 
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We may conclude this section with a brief extract from Aelius Aristides, addressed, 
as one might expect of a true Atticist, to Plato himself, in order to illustrate the 
‘hard-core’ Atticizing style: 


(9) οὐ γὰρ τόν ye τοῦ παντὸς ἐσφαλμένον ὡς ἀνέλοι σοφώτατον ἀνθρώπων πιστεῦσαι 
θεμιτὸν περὶ τοῦ θεοῦ. τέχνην δέ, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἔφασκεν οὐκ ἀσκεῖν, ἀληθῆ λέγων. ᾧ 
γοῦν συνεγένετο ᾿Αναξαγόρᾳ, οὐ τἀκείνου τιμήσας φαίνεται. ἕν μὲν δὴ τοῦτο 
μαρτυρεῖ Σωκράτης, οὐκ αἰσχρὸν εἶναι τὸ μὴ τέχνην κεκτῆσθαι, εἴπερ περὶ αὑτοῦ 
λέγων οὐκ ἠσχύνετο. (To Plato: In Defence of Oratory, 78--9 (25 D)) 


[ u: yar ton je tu: pan'tos  esp*al'menon ho:s an'(h)eloi 

(It is) not for the at-any-rate of-the everything failed that he-ordained 
so'p*o:taton an't*ro:po:n pis'tewsai t'emi'ton peri tu: the'u:. 

wisest of-men to-believe right concerning the god. 

'tek'ne:n de, ho:s 'eoiken, 'ep'asken u:k as'ki:n, ale:'tte: ~'leyo:n. 

Art but, as _it-seems, he-used-to-say not to-practise, true-things saying. 

ho:i γα:η syne'jeneto anaksa'yora:i, u: ta:'ki:nu: ti:'me:sa:s 
Whereas at-all-events he-associated-with Anaxagoras, ποῖ the-things-of-him having-honoured 
‘prainetai. ‘hen men de: 'tu:to marty'ri: — so:'krate:s, uk ai'sk*ron 
he-is-revealed. One on-the-one-hand indeed this _ bears-witness Socrates, ποῖ disgraceful 
‘imai to me: 'tek"ne:n ke'kte:st*ai, —'iper peri haw'tu: 'leyo:n  u:k 
to-be the not art to-have-acquired, if-indeed concerning himself speaking not 


i:'skby:neto. ] 
he-was ashamed. 


‘For it is impious to believe of the god that he proclaimed one who had failed in everything 
(to be) the wisest of men. But Socrates, it seems, was telling the truth when he used to 
say that he was master of no craft. So though he did study with Anaxagoras, he clearly 
did not respect his teachings. To this one fact, then, Socrates does bear witness, that it is 
no disgrace not to have mastered a craft, if indeed he was not ashamed to talk about 
himself.’ 


Note in particular the rather unnatural word order in the first sentence, where the 
predicate, comprising θεμιτόν [themi'ton] ‘right (according to divine law)’, and its 
infinitival complement appear together as the final constituent rather than immediately 
after the negative ov [u:], and where θεμιτόν [t*emi'ton] itself (the head of the predicate 
expression) is placed in penultimate position in its phrase, splitting the infinitive from 
its prepositional phrase dependent. This tendency to place the verb next-to-last, thereby 
creating a discontinuity between the elements of its complement structure (hyper- 
baton), was a classical stylistic option and one which became highly characteristic of 
Atticist writing, even infiltrating the higher levels of the Koine (cf. 5.9). In some writers 
(e.g. Eusebius, the author of a 4th-century history of the early Christian church, see 
5.11.2), it is so habitual as to become something of an irritation. 

The neuter dative relative @ [ho:i], employed as a conjunction in the sense ‘while/ 
whereas’, is extremely rare, and also illustrates a major Atticist tendency, namely the 
use of abstruse forms and constructions in an effort simultaneously to maximize the 
distance between the literary and the spoken languages and to impress one’s rivals 
with one’s knowledge. 
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There is also an ‘error’ in the use of the optative ἀνέλοι [an'(h)eloi] ‘he ordained’ in 
the indirect statement dependent on πιστεῦσαι ws [pi'stewsai ho:s] ‘believe that’. 
Strictly, the optative may be used in subordinate clauses of this type when the verb 
that introduces the indirect statement is in a past tense; it should not be employed 
simply when what is said or believed occurred in the past, as here. ‘Mistakes’ of this 
kind are so common that it is in fact more constructive to look at the Atticist pro- 
gramme less as an attempt to recreate the language of the past, and more as a com- 
mitment to forge a contemporary written style which employed the grammatical and 
lexical resources of the past (as far as possible), but which also allowed these to be 
developed in unclassical ways, the primary objective being to distance the literary 
language from the Koine. Attic might then be seen as a learned, and learnéd, ‘living’ 
language rather than strictly as a ‘dead’ one, and we should not then be surprised, 
given the relative freedom from constricting associations with the contemporary ver- 
nacular, to see evidence of purely internal developments that conflict with, or at least 
display a freedom of usage that goes well beyond, the ‘rules’ of the classical language 
in its original form. We may compare the language of the epic, or the literary revivals 
of classical dialects in Hellenistic times, for similar processes of internal evolution in 
the literary dialects of earlier periods. 

This use of Atticized Greek as a semi-living language by the educated classes is 
highly problematical for most modern scholars, and the whole issue has in any case 
been distorted by the anachronistic interpretation of the phenomenon in the terms of 
the language controversy of the 19th and 20th centuries (the struggle between those 
who advocated a classicizing written language and those who sought a national lan- 
guage based on the vernacular, cf. Part III). We should never forget that, however 
unnatural this situation may seem to us, the Greek elite was content to employ a clas- 
sicizing written style, without complaint or resistance, right up until the modern period 
and the belated impact of the European Enlightenment on a Greek world under 
Ottoman domination. Neither antiquity nor the middle ages provided a sociopolitical 
environment in which the empowering of the masses through access to literature and 
knowledge could ever become an issue; the primary consideration throughout was for 
the educated minority to maintain its Greco-Roman identity through cultural and 
linguistic continuity with the classical, and later the Christian, traditions, an objective 
that eventually came to be equated with national survival in the period of Turkish 
domination. 


5.7 The Official Koine in the Roman Republican Period 


Macedonia had finally become a Roman province in 149 Bc, and not long afterwards 
the Achaean league was crushed and the city of Corinth razed to the ground. Within the 
Greek cities, however, pro-Roman parties had begun to emerge much earlier, and civil 
discord between traditionalists and Roman apologists became common. Against a back- 
ground of growing land shortage and indebtedness, the situation was readily exploited 
by the shrewd Roman oligarchy, and Roman willingness to use the Koine as an official 
language of diplomacy and administration is well illustrated by the following extracts 
from a translation of a decree of the Senate (senatusconsultum), dated 170 Bc, concern- 
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ing the city of Thisbae in Boeotia. This decree, incidentally, is contemporaneous with the 
manumission decree in Boeotian dialect discussed in 4.4.2, and so provides a nice 
example of the relative status of local dialects and the Koine in the period. 


(10) ... περὶ ὧν OtolBleis λόγους ἐποιήσαντο: περὶ τῶν Kab’ atltlo’s πραγμάτων, 
οἵτινες ἐν τῆι φιλίαι τῆι ἡμετέραι ἐνέμειναν, ὅπως αὐτοῖς δοθῶσιν [οἷς τὰ καθ' 
αὑτοὺς πράγματα ἐξηγήσωνται, περὶ τούτου τοῦ πράγματος οὕτως ἔδοξεν: ὅπως 
Κόιντος Μαίνιος στρατηγὸς τῶν ἐκ τῆς συνκλήτου ἱπὶέντε ἀποτάξηι, οἱ ἂν αὐτῶι 
ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων πραϊγμίάτων καὶ τῆς ἰδίας πίστεως φαίνωνται. ἔδοξε. 


οἵτινες εἰς ἄλλας πόλεις ἀπήλθοσαν καὶ οὐχὶ πρὸς τὸν ἡμῶν στρατηγὸν 
παρεγένοντο, ὅπως μὴ εἰς τάξιν καταπορεύωνται, περὶ τούτου τοῦ πράγματος πρὸς 
Αὔλιον [ὉΪστίλιον ὕπατον γράμματα ἀποστεῖλαι ἔδοξεν, ὅπως περὶ τούτου τῆι διανοίαι 


προσέχηι, καθὼς ἂν αὐτῶι ἐκ τῶν δημοσίων πραγμάτων καὶ τῆς ἰδίας πίστεως 
φαίνηται. €S0Eev.? 


[peri ho:n tizbi:s ἰόριι:5 epojé:santo; peri to:n kat hauti:s 

About which-things Thisbians words made; about the by themselves 
pragmato:n, hoitines en ti: ptilfa:i ti: _he:metéra:i enémi:nan, hopo:s 

affairs, whoever in the friendship the ours remained, that 

autois dot'd:sin hois ta kat hauti:s pra:gmata ekse:gé:so:ntai, 
to-them be-given (the things)by-which the by _ themselves affairs they-may-conduct, 
peri tU:tu: tu: pra:gmatos hu:to:s édoksen; hdpo:s 'k”intos 'mainios 
about this the matter thus it-was-resolved; that Quintus Maenius 
strate:gos ton ek te:s synklé:tu: pénte apotaksi:, hoi an auto:i 
governor  of-the from the Senate five should-delegate, who ever to-him 

ek to: de:mosio:n pra:gmAto:n kai te:s idfa:s pisteo:s p*aino:ntai. 

from the _ public- things and the private faith should-seem-good. 
édokse. 

Resolved. 


hoitines i:s Alla:s pdli:s apé:It"osan kai αἱ pros ton par 


Whoever to other cities departed and not to the from 

he:m6:n strate:gon paregénonto, hdpo:s mé: 1:5 taksin 

us governor __ presented-themselves, that not to rank 

kataporetio:ntai, peri ti:tu: tu: pra:gmatos pros ‘aulon ho'stilion 
they-should-return, concerning this the matter to Aulus Hostilius 
hypaton grammata aposti:lai édoksen, hopo:s peri ti:tu: ti: 

consul letters to-send _it-was-resolved, that about this to-the 
dianoia:i_ proséki:, kat'd:s an auto:i ek to:n de:mosfo:n pra:gmato:n 
intention he-pay-heed, just-as ever to-him from the _ public- things 

kai te:s idia:s pisteo:s p*aine:tai. édoksen.] 


and the private faith should-seem good. Resolved. 


‘Concerning those matters about which the citizens of Thisbae made representations. 
Concerning their own affairs: the following decision was taken concerning the proposal 
that those who remained true to our friendship should be given the facilities to conduct 
their own affairs; that our praetor/governor Quintus Maenius should delegate five members 
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of the senate who seemed to him appropriate (arbiters) according to the interests of the 
Republic and his personal integrity. Resolved. 


Concerning the (Thisbians’) proposal that those who left for other cities and did not 
present themselves to our praetor/governor should not return to their rank, it was resolved 
to send a letter to the consul Aulus Hostilius to the effect that he should pay heed to our 
intentions in whatever way seemed most appropriate according to the interests of the 
Republic and his personal integrity. Resolved.’ 


The pompous formulaic style of officialdom is at once apparent in the elaborate 
sequential refinement of the subject of the decree, a practice that directly reflects the 
traditional Latin of Roman senatusconsulta. Indeed, it is quite clear that this is a 
translated document, e.g. in the routine verb-final orders typical of official Latin, in 
the use of modal verb forms introduced by ‘final’ conjunctions after ἔδοξε [édokse] ‘it 
was resolved’ (reflecting Latin wt-clauses) in place of the normal Greek accusative-and- 
infinitive structures, in the use of the subjunctive in a relative clause to express purpose 
(ois ... ἐξηγήσωνται [hois ... ekse:gé:so:ntai] ‘by which ... they may conduct’ (the 
native construction requires the future indicative), and in the literal rendering of the 
formula quei ei e re publica fideque sua uideantur ‘who(ever) should seem to him to 
be advantageous to the Republic and consistent with his personal integrity’. We should 
also note, however, a number of characteristic features of normal official Koine that 
suggest that the translators were acquainted with aspects of traditional Greek practice 
too, e.g. the liking for prepositional possessives and the absence of any attempt to 
replicate the Latin sequence of tense rules, leading to the now normal use of subjunc- 
tives even in a past time context (here after ἔδοξε [édokse] ‘it was resolved’) at the 
expense of the classical optative, a mood increasingly associated exclusively with 
the literary language (see Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 5.4) for a full discussion of 
senatusconsulta). 


5.8 Past-Tense Morphology 


A final noteworthy development in (10) involves the suffix on 3pl aorist ἤλθοσαν 
[é:lt"o-san] ‘they went’, in the second extract. The interaction in the Koine between 
the regular weak aorists in -(c)a [-(s)a] (where the s-element is strictly part of the aorist 
stem of the relevant verbs) and the irregular strong aorists in -ov [-on] has already been 
discussed in 4.9. On this basis, we might have expected a 3pl \0-av [é:lt*-an] to replace 
classical 4)0-ov [é:It'-on], and this is indeed well attested (becoming in due course the 
preferred form). But in the higher Koine many strong aorists resisted such assimilation 
to the weak paradigm for a considerable period, and we find many classical forms 
widely retained. Thus even εἶπα [i:pa] for εἶπον [i:pon] ‘I said’, and ἤνεγκα [é:nenka] 
for ἤνεγκον [é:nenkon] ‘I brought’, though particularly common, continue to be used 
alongside the corresponding strong forms. 

It was, however, a particular mark of the official Koine in this period to allow the 
substitution of the regular weak suffix -cav [-san] for the original -v [-n] in the 3pl of 
the strong aorist, as here.* This was doubtless due in part to the fact that the resulting 
form was distinctive, while the classical 3pl ending was homophonous with that of the 
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1sg, but the process also continued an analogical extension that had already affected 
many 3pl aorists in the irregular -μι [-mi] paradigm (cf. Attic/Koine ἔτθε-σαν [ét"e-san] 
‘they put’ for original ἔθε-ν [ét'e-n], etc.). Since this same analogy had also affected the 
3pl imperfect of such verbs (cf. ἦσαν [é:san] ‘they were’ for original fv [é:n], ἐ-τίθε-σαν 
[etit'e-san] ‘they used to put’ for original ἔτιθε-ν [étit'e-n] etc.), it also began to affect 
3pl imperfects more widely in the Koine, particularly since the regular imperfect shared 
the endings of the strong aorist (the two paradigms being distinguished only by root 
allomorphy or suppletion). Early examples are found in late dialect inscriptions as well 
as in the Ptolemaic papyri and the Septuagint. 

Eventually, however, the strong aorist/imperfect paradigm, including the innovative 
3pl forms, succumbed to the model of the numerically superior weak aorists, but 
as often happens in cases of paradigm interference, the final product in the Byzantine 
period shows that the process was in fact a two-way one. What eventually 
emerged was a common set of ‘past-tense’ endings with elements taken from both 
paradigms: 


(11) 1/2/3sg: -(σ)α -(a)es -(σ)ε 
[-(s)a -(s)es -(s)e] 

1/2/3pl: -(σ)αμεν -(σ)ετε -(σ)ατε -(σ)αν 
[-(s)jamen  -(s)ete/-(s)ate -(5)4η]) 


Here the a-vowel comes from the weak aorists and the e-vowel from the strong aorists/ 
imperfects (355 -ε [-e] being common to both); the s-element naturally appears in just 
those forms (the majority of weak aorists) which had displayed it in the classical 
language. 


5.9 Official Writing of the Roman Imperial Period 


To complete this brief sketch of the Koine in Roman times we may turn briefly to the 
imperial period proper, and to the following letter addressed by the emperor Hadrian 
in AD 119 to the Egyptian prefect Rammius (BGU 140). Originally composed in Latin, 
it was translated into Greek and put on public display in accordance with the emperor’s 
wishes:* 


(12) éntlolrapat, Ῥαμμιέ pov, tlolitous [ἰοὺς ot γονεῖς αὐτῶν τῷ τῆς στρατείας 
ἀνείλαντο χρόνῳ τὴν πρὸς τὰ πατρικὰ [ὑϊπίάϊρχοντα πρόσοδον κεκωλῦσθαι, κ[αὶ τοῦτο 
οὐκ ἐδόκει σκληρὸν εἰϊϊναι [τοὐϊναντίον αὐτῶν τῆς στρατιωϊτιϊκῆς ἰδιδαϊχὴς πεποιηκότων. 
ἥδιστα δὲ αὐτὸς προείεμαι τὰς ἀφορμὰς δι᾿ ὧν τὸ αὐστηρότερον ὑπὸ τῶν πρὸ ἐμοῦ 
αὐτοκρατόρων σταθὲν φιλανθρωπότερίοϊν ἑρμηνεύω. ὅνπερ τοιγαροῦν tlodtlov οὔκ εἰσιν 
νόμιμοι κληροϊνόμϊίοι τῶν ἑαυτῶν πατέρων οἱ τῷ [τῆς στρατείας χρόνῳ ἀναλημφθέντες, 
ὅμως κατοχὴϊν] ὑπαρχόντων ἐξ ἐκείνου τοῦ μέϊρίους τοῦ διατάγματος οὗ καὶ τοῖς 
πρὸς [γένους συνγένεσι δίδοται αἰτεῖσθαι δύνασθαι καὶ αὐτοὺς kKpeltvlw. ταύτην μου 
τὴν δωρεὰν καὶ τοῖς στρατιώταις ἐμοῦ καὶ τοῖς οὐετρανοῖς εὔγνωστόν σε ποιῆσαι 
δεήσει, οὐχ ἕνεκα τοῦ δοκεῖν με αὐτοῖς ἐνλογεῖν, ἀλλὰ ἵνα τούτῳ χρῶνται, ἐὰν 
ἀγνοῶσι. 
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[e'pistame, hrami'e mu, ‘tutus hus hy yo'nis adton to tis stra'teas 
I-know, Rammius my, these whom the parents of-them in-the of-the military-service 
a'nilando ‘k*rono ten pros ta patri'ka hy'park*onda 'prosodon 
they-acknowledged time  (from-)the to the paternal property succession 
keko'lyst*e, ke 'tuto uk e'doki skle'ron ‘ine, tunan'dion adton 
to-have-been-prevented, and this not seemed hard to-be, the-opposite these-people 
tes _ stratioti'kes didak*es pepye'koton. 'hedista de ad'tos 

of-the military discipline having-done. Most-gladly but myself 

pro‘hieme tas ap*or'mas di hon to adgste'roteron hypo tom 
I-put-forward the principles through which the rather-strictly by τῇς 

pro e'mu agtokra'toron sta't"en p'ilant’ro'poteron herme'nefo. 

before me emperors established(thing) | more-humanely L-interpret. 
‘homper tyya’run '‘tropon ‘uk isin 'nomimy klero'nomy ton 

In-what therefore way not are lawful _ heirs of-the 

heag'tom _—_ pa'teron hy to ἴῷ3 stra'teas ‘k'rono analem'(p)t*entes, 
of-themselves fathers the in-the of-the military-service time | acknowledged, 
‘homos _ kato'k’en hypar'k"ondon εκ e'kinu τὰ ‘merus tu 


nevertheless possession _of-property from that the part  of-the 
dja'taymatos hu ke tys  proz ‘jenus synge'nesi 'didote __ e'tist*e 
edict where also to-the by birth kinsmen it-is-given to-claim 


‘dynast’e ke ap'tus ‘krino. 'taptem mu ten dore'anke tys _ strati'otes 
to-be-able also these JI-judge. This of-me the bounty both to-the soldiers 

e’'mu ke tys wetra'nys 'eByno'ston 6 py'ese  de'esi, 

of-me and to-the veterans well-known (for-)you to-make __it-will-be-necessary, 

uk’ 'heneka τ΄ do'kim me agtys  elo‘jin, ala hina 'tuto 'k*ronde, 
ποῖ for-the-sake of-the to-seem me to-them to-take-credit, but so-that this they-may-use, 
e'an ayno'osi. ] 

if  they-are-ignorant. 


Ἵ know, my dear Rammius, that persons who were acknowledged to be legitimate by 
their parents in the time of their military service have been prevented from succeeding to 
their fathers’ property, and this did not seem harsh in so far as they had acted contrary 
to military discipline (i.e. soldiers were forbidden to marry and their children were there- 
fore illegitimate). But I myself very gladly put forward the principle by which I interpret 
more humanely the rather strict rule established by the emperors before me. Therefore, 
although those acknowledged as legitimate in the time of their fathers’ military service 
are not their fathers’ lawful heirs, I decree that they too are able to claim possession of 
the property through the clause of the edict in which this right is granted also to kinsmen 
by birth. It will be your duty to make this bounty of mine well known both to my soldiers 
and to my veterans, not for the sake of my appearing to them to take the credit, but so 
that they may use this privilege if they are ignorant of it.’ 


The usual conservativism of official Greek is apparent in the continued general use of 
nominalized participles (the only exception is to express background circumstances in 
the form of a genitive absolute), and the use of the articular infinitival clause to express 
purpose in the last sentence, both structures permitting extensive complements and/or 
optional modification. Nevertheless, the archaizing impact of the Atticist revival is also 
apparent in the scrupulous avoidance of prepositional possessives, in the penultimate 
position of the verb ἀνείλαντο [a'nilando] within the relative clause of the first sentence, 
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splitting up the temporal expression (‘hyperbaton’: cf. 5.6), and in the use there of a 
simple dative of time (e.g. τῷ ... χρόνῳ [to ... 'k"rono]; recall that prepositions were 
earlier quite standard in support of the increasingly ‘weak’ dative case (cf. the discus- 
sion of (22) in 4.11.1, and the phrase ἐμ παντὶ καιρῶι [em panti kairé:i] in (9) in 
4.6.3)). 

The routine use of accusative and infinitive constructions, where at least some finite 
clause replacements might have been expected on the basis of earlier official practice 
and popular contemporary usage, is perhaps to be explained in the same way, though 
the impact of the Latin original (presumably itself composed in a style closer to the 
‘classical’ than the ‘vulgar’ language, where this construction was standard) should not 
be discounted. In this connection we may also note the predilection in (12) for placing 
verbs in clause-final position, a feature clearly contrary to the general drift in the 
development of spoken Greek (cf. 4.8), and again perhaps representing the overuse of 
a classicizing characteristic that happened to enjoy Latin reinforcement. The cumula- 
tive impact of such interference phenomena undoubtedly had some effect on educated 
written usage even among native speakers, at least for as long as the two languages 
remained in close contact. 


5.10 ‘Colloquial’ Literature 


5.10.1 Epictetus 


Epictetus (c. AD 60-140) was a slave from Hierapolis (modern Pamukkale, ‘Cotton 
Castle’, famous for its spectacular calcified spring) in Phrygia in Asia Minor. He owed 
his freedom to his master, a court official by the name of Epaphroditus, and having 
had the opportunity to hear the Stoic philosopher Musonius, himself spent some time 
teaching in Rome before gathering a circle of students at Nicopolis in Epirus. Although 
he apparently wrote nothing himself, his ‘discourses’, in a plain and forceful language, 
have been ‘preserved’ for us by his admirer Arrian (c. AD 95-175), the author of the 
famous account of Alexander’s expedition. The language of these homely presentations 
of aspects of Stoic philosophy is probably the closest thing we have, with due allow- 
ance for the philosophical terminology and a certain abstractness of style engendered 
by the subject matter, to a representation of the educated spoken language of the 2nd 
century AD. 
The following brief extract (II.6, 3-4) is typical: 


(13) καλὸν δὲ καὶ τὸ εἰδέναι τὴν αὑτοῦ παρασκευὴν Kal δύναμιν, ἵν' ἐν οἷς μὴ 
παρασκεύασαι, ἡσυχίαν ἄγῃς pnd ἀγανάκτῃς εἴ τινες ἄλλοι πλεῖον σου ἔχουσιν ἐν 
ἐκείνοις. καὶ γὰρ σὺ ἐν συλλογισμοῖς πλεῖον ἀξιώσεις σεαυτὸν ἔχειν, κἂν ἀγανακτῶσιν 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ, παραμυθήσῃ αὐτοὺς: ᾿ἐγὼ ἔμαθον, ὑμεῖς δὲ οὔ." 


[ka'lon de ke τὸ i'dene tin had'tu paraske'Ben ke ‘dynamin, hin en 
good and also the to-know the of-self preparation and power, — so-that in 
hys me para'skefase, hesy'k*ian ‘ajis med = aya'naktis ‘i tines 


which-things not you-are-prepared, stillness you-may-conduct and-not be-angry if some 
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‘aly ‘plion su 'ek*usin en e'kinys. ke yar sy en sylojiz'mys ‘plion 
others more than-you have in these. And for you in arguments more 
aksi'osis seag'ton 'ek"in, kan  ayana'ktosin epi 'tuto, paramy't*esi 
you-will-expect yourself to-have, and-if they-are-angry at this, you-will-console 
aptus; ‘e'yo 'emat"on, hy'mis de ‘u.’ | 

them; ‘I have-studied, you but not.’ 


‘Knowledge of one’s own preparation and resources is a good thing too, so that in matters 
for which you have not prepared yourself you may be at peace, and not get angry if others 
have the advantage over you in these. For you in turn will expect yourself to have the 
advantage in philosophical reasoning, and if they get angry at this, you will console them: 


55. 


“ have studied, but you have not. 


5.10.2 The New Testament 


There are striking parallels between Epictetus’ style and diction and the language of 
the New Testament. This is not, any more than that of the Septuagint (4.7.8), a special 
variety of Greek used by the Jews of the Near East (comparable, say, to the Jewish- 
Spanish of the Sephardic communities), as once was commonly thought, but a reason- 
ably close reflection of the everyday Greek of the majority of the literate population 
in the early centuries AD, subject, as always, to the influence of the ordinary written 
language of business and administration learned in school. 

This is not to say, however, that there are no peculiarly regional features (cf. 4.10). 
Although the New Testament was composed in the main by men without a higher 
education, and so is largely devoid of Atticistic traits, it was none the less written in 
an area where Aramaic was the first language of the majority, and some books at least 
are probably translations from Aramaic originals. Furthermore, some knowledge of 
the Septuagint must be supposed for the mainly Jewish authors/translators involved. 
We therefore find evidence of substrate and translation effects, as well as sporadic 
Septuagintisms, particularly in highly traditional passages, such as the two hymns in 
Luke 1. 46-55 and 68-71. 

The identification and classification of relevant examples has long been, and still 
remains, a matter of considerable controversy. By way of illustration, we might list 
the following phenomena from the gospel according to St Mark (cf. Maloney (1981), 
Blass et al. (1984: 273 ff), Bubenik (1989: 65-7) for detailed discussion): 


(14) (a) καί [ke] ‘and’, beginning a new paragraph. 

(b) καί [ke] ‘and’, introducing the apodosis of conditional clauses. 

(c) Noun-genitive-adjective order, instead of the usual pre-head position 
for the adjective. 

(d) Use of modifying genitive NPs where ordinarily Greek would use an 
adjective. 

(e) Use of positive adjectives with the value of comparatives. 

(f) εἷς [is] ‘one’ (masculine), or ἄνθρωπος ['ant*ropos] ‘man’, used as an 
indefinite pronoun (instead of τις [tis] ‘someone’). 
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(g) Use of redundant resumptive pronouns in relative clauses introduced by 
an appropriately inflected relative pronoun. 

(h) Nominative in expressions of temporal duration in place of accusative. 

(i) | Nominative NPs with preposed definite article used instead of the simple 
vocative. 

(j) Nominative topic, with ‘weak’ resumptive pronoun. 


Most of these can be paralleled in the Septuagint, and most could equally well 
reflect contemporary Hebrew or Aramaic (with (b), (d), (h) and (i) perhaps most likely 
to reflect some direct influence from the contemporary vernacular). But many can 
also be paralleled in low-level Koine documents from Egypt (e.g. (a), (b), (ἢ) -- at 
least for cis [is], (i) and (j)), and so presumably reflect either more general tenden- 
cies of colloquial Greek which were specially reinforced by Jewish bilingualism in 
Palestine, or accidental correspondencies between Coptic and Hebrew/Aramaic 
(e.g. (i). 

The successful identification of substrate/translation effects is likely to remain 
a problematical area for the foreseeable future, since it must be based on clear evidence 
that the construction in question is alien to the natural development of Greek. This 
is a less straightforward matter than might at first appear to be the case. Taking 
the example of nominative topic + ‘weak’ resumptive pronoun (14j), we should note 
that this type of dislocated structure is in fact typical of early legal and gnomic 
texts in many Indo-European languages, but that classical Greek here demands 
a ‘strong’ demonstrative pronoun and case agreement for the topic in resumptive 
function: 


(15) ὃ γὰρ λόγχην ἀκονῶν, ἐκεῖνος καὶ τὴν ψυχήν TL Tapakovd. (Xenophon 
Cyropaedia 6.2.33) 


[ho gar lonk’e:n akoné:n, eké:nos [καὶ te:n psyk*é:n ti parakona:i 1] 
the (man) for spear sharpening, that (man) also the soul somewhat sharpens-besides. 


‘He who sharpens his spear also sharpens his soul somewhat besides.’ 


On the face of it examples such as St Mark, 4.25: ὃς γὰρ ἔχει, 
δοθήσεται αὐτῷ [(h)os yar 'ek*i, do't'esete ag'to], lit. ‘who for has, it-shall-be-given 
to-him’, would appear to violate these rules (though note that the topic here is strictly 
caseless, since the nominative relative is required by the syntax of the clause that con- 
tains it), as do related examples from Egypt with genuine nominative topics, e.g. 
P. Merton 23 (2nd century AD), P. Fay. 127 (2nd/3rd century ap), and BGU 385 
(2nd/3rd century AD). But loosely constructed nominative topics are typical of the 
breakdown of formal agreement patterns seen also in the case of adjunct participles 
(cf. 6.5.3), and we should also note the sporadic evidence from this period that stressed 
αὐτός [af'tos] was already in use as a demonstrative, exactly as in Modern Greek 
(cf. 5.3), e.g.: 
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(16) ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τοῦ πράγματος (BGU 1655.42 (AD 169)) 


[i'per ag'tu tu 'praymatos] 


on this the matter 
‘concerning this matter’ 


There is, then, no obstacle in principle to taking the use of αὐτός [af'tos] in ‘popular’ 
Koine texts as reflecting this development, so that, where necessary, the relevant forms 
could be stressed and used as ‘strong’ pronouns equivalent to demonstratives (again 
as in Modern Greek). There is, therefore, no compelling reason to treat (14j) as a 
Semitism, despite the obvious parallels in Hebrew/Aramaic. 

It is nevertheless undeniable that not all putative Semitisms can be explained away 
in such terms and that many, whatever their ultimate source, remain firmly in place 
(e.g. (14a, c, d, e, and also possibly h and i). It is important, however, to note that 
votive, legal and sepulchral inscriptions from Palestine do not in general display much 
comparable evidence for Semitic substrate effects, being, to all intents and purposes, 
linguistically parallel to similar inscriptions from, say, Syria or Asia Minor. This con- 
trast with much Jewish literary writing, including even the moderately Atticizing 
translation of the original Aramaic text of Josephus’ (born ap 37/38) history On the 
Jewish War, as well as the more ‘vernacular’? New Testament, is presumably testimony 
to the efficacy of the education system in imposing the conventions of ‘official’ Greek 
for the composition of routine non-literary documents. 

In general, however, the language of the New Testament reflects quite closely the 
natural development of the language in the early centuries AD, always allowing for 
stylistic variation determined by the level of education of the author. Thus Hebrews 
and James are in some respects quite ‘classical’ (though far from Atticist), while Luke, 
Acts and the Pauline epistles are written on a higher level than Matthew, Mark and 
John (Luke, for example, sometimes implicitly ‘corrects’ the corresponding passage in 
Mark, cf. Browning (1983: 49)). John and Revelation (Apocalypse), however, are 
almost wholly uninfluenced by the archaizing conventions of the literary and/or official 
traditions, and the author of the latter in particular has been seen by some as revelling 
in his imperfect command of Greek and deliberately adopting an ‘anti-cultural’ style 
that defies ordinary grammatical constraint (cf. Robertson (1919: 135), Moulton 
et al. (1976: 33)). 

The generally ‘popular’ quality of the language overall is perhaps most clearly dem- 
onstrated by a comparison of standard New Testament usage with the injunctions of 
Phrynichus (cf. 5.6), who was of course commenting on the kinds of ‘mistake’, i.e. 
non-classical elements of living Greek, typically made by pupils in literary composition. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate the point. Compare Ecloga 10:° 


(17) εὐχαριστεῖν οὐδεῖς τῶν δοκίμων εἶπεν, ἀλλὰ χάριν εἰδέναι 


[ewk*aris'ti:n ud'i:s to:n do'kimo:n ‘i:pen, alla 'k*arin i:'denai] 
eucharistein (‘thank’) no-one of-the approved said, but charin eidenai 


‘None of our approved models said eucharistein but charin eidenai.’ 
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with John 11. 41: 
(18) Πάτερ, εὐχαριστῶ σοι 


['pater, ek*ari'sto sy ] 
Father, I-thank you 


and Ecloga 255: 


(19) βρέχειν ἐπὶ τοῦ ὕειν ... παντελῶς ἀποδοκιμαστέον τοὔνομα 
['Brek*i:n epi tu: ‘hy:i:n ... pante'lo:s apodokimas'teon'tu:noma] 
brechein ('rain') over the hyein .... altogether (is-)to-be-rejected the-term 


‘Brechein in place of hyein ... the term is to be roundly rejected.’ 


with Matthew 5. 45: 
(20) βρέχει ἐπὶ δικαίους καὶ ἀδίκους 


['vrek*i epi di'keus ke a'dikus] 


it-rains on just-(people) and unjust 


‘Tt rains on the just and the unjust.’ 


The following, very famous, extract from the beginning of St John’s gospel provides 
a nice example of the ‘simple’ Koine style within the spectrum of New Testament 
writing:’ 


(21) 1.ἐν ἀρχῇ ἦν ὃ λόγος, Kal ὃ λόγος ἦν πρὸς τὸν θεόν, Kal θεὸς ἦν ὃ λόγος. 
2. οὗτος ἦν ἐν ἀρχῇ πρὸς τὸν θεὸν. 3. πάντα δι' αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ χωρὶς αὐτοῦ 
Η t 7 ΕἸ ΠῚ a Z " ε n x = 4 - εἾ z ὃς n nt 2 , 

ἐγένετο οὐδὲ ἕν ὃ γέγονεν. 4. ἐν αὐτῷ ζωὴ ἦν, καὶ ἡ ζωὴ ἦν τὸ φῶς τῶν ἀνθρώπων" 
5. καὶ τὸ φῶς ἐν τῇ σκοτίᾳ φαίνει, καὶ ἡ σκοτία αὐτὸ οὐ κατέλαβεν. 6. ἐγένετο 
4 > , x Ee y ἜΝ ἢ ἃ a z > 
ἄνθρωπος, ἀπεσταλμένος παρὰ θεοῦ, ὄνομα αὐτῷ '᾿Ιωάννης. 7. οὗτος ἦλθεν εἰς 
μαρτυρίαν, ἵνα μαρτυρήσῃ περὶ τοῦ φωτός, ἵνα πάντες πιστεύσωσιν δι᾽ αὐτοῦ. 8, 
> εν Η wn ν lon 2 Ως oe ‘ %, το a z x “- " 
οὐκ ἦν ἐκεῖνος τὸ φῶς, ἀλλ ἵνα μαρτυρήσῃ περὶ τοῦ φωτός. 9. ἦν τὸ φῶς τὸ 
ἀληθινόν, ὃ φωτίζει πάντα ἄνθρωπον, ἐρχόμενον εἰς τὸν κόσμον. 10. ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ 
ἦν, καὶ ὃ κόσμος δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ ὃ κόσμος αὐτὸν οὐκ ἔγνω. 11. εἰς τὰ ἴδια 
ἦλθεν, καὶ οἱ ἴδιοι αὐτὸν οὐ παρέλαβον. 12. ὅσοι δὲ ἔλαβον αὐτόν, ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς 
ἐξουσίαν τέκνα θεοῦ γενέσθαι, τοῖς πιστεύουσιν εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, 13. οἱ οὐκ ἐξ 
αἱμάτων οὐδὲ ἐκ θελήματος σαρκὸς οὐδὲ ἐκ θελήματος ἀνδρὸς ἀλλ' ἐκ θεοῦ 


ἐγεννήθησαν. 

[1. ἐπ αὐ Κα ‘in o Ἴογοβ, ke ο ‘loyos 'im bros to(n) the'o(n), ke the'os 
In beginning there-was the word andthe word there-was by the god, and god 

‘in o ‘loyos. 2. 'utos 'in en ar'k*i pros to(n) the'o(n). 3.'panda ἀϊ 


was the word. This there-was in beginning by the god. All-things through 
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ag'tu e'jeneto, ke k*o'ris ad'tu e'jeneto ude ‘en o ‘jeyonen. 4. en ad'to zo'l 
him happened,and without him happened not-even one-thing that happened. In him _ life 
‘in, ke i zo'iin to p*oston an't'ropon; 5. ke to pos en di sko'tia 
there-was, and the life was the light of-the men; and the light in the darkness 
‘preni, ke i sko'ti(a) a(@)to ὰ ka'telaBen. 6. e'jeneto 

shines, and the darkness it not put-out/understood. Came-into being 


‘ant"ropos, apestal'menos para t'e'u, 'ono'ma (ad)to io'anis. 7. 'utos 

man, sent from god, name  to-him John. This-man 

‘ilt'en is marty'rian ina marty'risi peri tu p'o'tos, ina 'pandes 

came to witness that he-witness about the light, that all-men 

pi'stedsosin di ap'tu. 8. uk in e'kinos to pos, al ina marty'risi 

may-believe through him. not was that-man the light, but that he-witness 

peri tu p"o'tos. 9.'in to ρος to alit*i'non, o p'o'tizi — 'pand(a) 

about the light. Was the light the true, which illuminates every 

‘ant"ropon, er'k'omeno(n) is ton 'gozmo(n). 10. en do 'kozmo 

man, coming into the world. In the world 

‘in, ke o ‘kozmos di ag'tu e'jeneto, ke o ‘'kozmos a($)ton uk ‘eyno. 

was, and the world through him = came-about, and the world — him not came-to-know. 

11. is ta 'idja ‘iltten, ke y ‘idjy a(p)tonu  pa'relaBon. 12. ‘osy 
To the his-own-things he-came, and the his-own-people him ποῖ accepted. As-many-as 

d(e) 'ela'Bon a(d)ton, 'edo'ken a(@)tys eksu'sja(n) 'tekna te'u je'nest'e, tys 

but accepted him, he-gave to-them power children of-god to-become, to-the (ones) 

pi'steBusin is t(o) 'ono'ma (ad)tu, 13. y uk eks e'maton ud ek 

believing inthe name  of-him, who not from bloods nor from 

t'e'limatos sar'kos ud ek t'e'limatos an'dros al ek τε αι eje'nitisan.] 

will of-flesh nor from will of-man but from god were-born. 


‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by him; and without him 
was not anything made that was made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a 
man sent from God, whose name was John. The same came for a witness, to bear witness 
of the Light, that all men through him might believe. He was not that Light, but was sent 
to bear witness of that Light. That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own received him not. But as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name: Which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God.’ 


Apart from the obvious simplicity of construction, involving routine co-ordination of 
clauses with finite verbs, we may note the simple but effective rhetorical device of 
repeating a key noun phrase from one sentence as the initial ‘topic/subject’ of the next. 
Where such a topic is syntactically complex, as with the relative clause in para. 12, 
there is a resumptive pronoun in the ‘comment’ that follows (cf. (14j), (15), (16) 
above); from this basis the use of resumptive pronouns was progressively generalized 
to other topic constructions, including those involving simple noun phrases, as in 
Modern Greek. These typical features of the simple Koine fall into line with the use 
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of the subjunctive in the final clause after a past-time main verb in para. 7 (the classical 
optative, already optional even in Sth-century Attic Greek, having long been a mark 
of the archaizing literary style), and the use of the indicative for the optative (a par- 
ticularly opaque usage of the classical language, cf. Horrocks (1995)) in the past-time 
generic clause in para. 12. 

We should note, however, that ‘weak’ pronouns still remain enclitic on the initial 
constituent (as in the earliest Greek), and have not yet become phonologically attached 
to the verb that governs them (as in Modern Greek). Thus weak pronouns frequently 
follow an initial topic in ‘second position’, and the verb, though typically standing as 
close as possible to the pronoun (in order to reconcile the inherited clitic position with 
the natural requirement that a head and its pronominal complement should ordinarily 
be contiguous, cf. 4.8), may nevertheless still be separated from it by the negative 
particle (e.g. in paras. 5, 10 and 11); this contrasts sharply with the situation in Modern 
Greek, where the position of the clitic, as an element phonologically dependent on the 
verb, is fixed, and the corresponding order is negative + clitic + verb (cf. Sev Tov εἰδα 
['den don ida] ‘not him I-saw’, etc.). 

We may, however, compare the order in para. 12 (relative pronoun + connec- 
tive + verb + enclitic), where the weak pronoun follows the verb rather than the con- 
nective, a position well attested in classical Greek, but one which demonstrates the 
fact that the tension between the ‘second-position’ and ‘head-adjacency’ requirements 
had not yet been fully reconciled in the written Koine (cf. Horrocks (1990)). Note too 
that, in contrast with the lowest levels of the Koine as discussed in chapter 6, the 
correct use of the dative in its core functions (e.g. indirect object, locative after preposi- 
tions, etc.), the proper use of control infinitives (in para. 12), and the appropriate use 
of correctly inflected participles (e.g. in paras. 9 and 12) are all still routine; it cannot 
be overemphasized that, despite the obvious departures from classical usage, this is 
good, basic Koine Greek of its time. 

One final issue concerns the status of subjunctive clauses introduced by ἵνα ['ina], 
as in para. 8. Though the sense of this particular example is not altogether certain 
(perhaps ‘he should/must bear witness’), it is clear that this ‘conjunction’, like its suc- 
cessor va [na] in Modern Greek, could already be used with a main verb to express 
permission/obligation, and that it had accordingly been downgraded in certain contexts 
to the status of a mood marker, thus becoming available in main as well as subordinate 
clauses. There are many clear examples of such usage, both positive and negative, in 
the Septuagint and elsewhere in the New Testament, and there are also instances in 
the Egyptian papyri, though these are quite rare. 


5.11 Later Christian Literature: Stylistic Levels 


5.11.1] The Apostolic Fathers 


The Christian writers of the earliest period (the so-called Apostolic Fathers) generally 
followed the model of the New Testament and continued to write in a simple Koine 
style, partly as a mark of their contempt for pagan grammarians and rhetoricians, but 
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partly also from a conviction that the message would be better received by the masses 
if it were presented in a language that they understood and which crucially lacked the 
taint of snobbery conveyed by the archaizing literary norm. Thus the New Testament 
Apocrypha and many of the early saints’ lives are composed in a language that displays 
a fairly consistent lack of regard for the purist tradition and follows the practice of 
the unelaborated, day-to-day written Koine of the time. 

We may consider, for example, the following extract from The Shepherd (1, 1-2), 
a mid-2nd-century work comprising a series of revelations made to an individual by 
the name of Hermas: 


(22) ὃ θρέψας με πέπρακέν pe Ῥόδῃ τινὶ εἰς Ῥώμην. μετὰ πολλὰ ἔτη ταύτην 
ἀνεγνωρισάμην και ἠρξάμην αὐτὴν ἀγαπᾶν ὡς ἀδελφήν. μετὰ χρόνον τινὰ λουομένην 
εἰς τὸν ποταμὸν Τίβεριν εἶδον καὶ ἐπέδωκα αὐτῇ τὴν χεῖρα καὶ ἐξήγαγον αὐτὴν 
ἐκ τοῦ ποταμοῦ. ταύτης οὖν ἰδὼν τὸ κάλλος διελογιζόμην ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ μου λέγων: 
Μακάριος ἤμην, εἰ τοιαύτην γυναῖκα εἶχον καὶ τῷ κάλλει καὶ τῷ τρόπῳ. μόνον 
τοῦτο ἐβουλευσάμην, ἕτερον δὲ οὐδὲ ἕν. 


ο 'threpsaz me 'pepra'ke(m) me 'rodi tini is 'romi(n). meta po'la 
the having-nurtured me sold me to-Rhoda a-certain in Rome. After many 
‘eti 'taftin aneynori'samin ke ir'ksamin a(f)tin aya'pan os 

years this (woman) I-appreciated and I-began δεῖ to-love as 

adel'p*i(n). meta 'k*ronon dina luo'menin ἰ5 tom bota'mon 'tiverin 

sister. After time some (her) washing in the river Tiber 

‘idon k(e) e'pedo'ka (af)ti tin 'kbira k(e) e'ksiyayon a(f)tin ek 

I-saw and I-gave to-her the hand and pulled her out-of 

tu pota'mou. 'taftis un i'don to 'kalos djeloji'zomin en di kar'dja 
the river. Of this (woman) then seeing the beauty I-began-to-reflect in the heart 
mu ‘leyon: ma'karjos ‘imin, i ty'afti(n) jy'neka ‘ikton ke τὸ ‘kali 
of-me saying: 'Happy I-would-be, if such woman I-had both in-the beauty 
ke to 'tropo.  'mono(n) 'tuto evulef'samin, 'eteron de ude ‘en. | 
and the character.' Only this I-resolved, other (thing) and not(-even) one. 


‘The man who brought me up sold me to a certain Rhoda in Rome. After many years 
I came to appreciate her qualities, and began to love her as a sister. After a while I 
saw her washing in the River Tiber, and gave her my hand and pulled her out of the river. 
Then when I saw her beauty I began to reflect in my heart saying: “I would be happy 
if I had a wife of such beauty and character.” I resolved on this alone, and nothing 
else.’ 


We may note once again that this is a ‘good’ Koine style of the period, involving inter 
alia a full range of inflected participles, the correct use of the dative in its core func- 
tions, aorist middle forms (often replaced by the aorist passive in less accomplished 
writing), and a willingness to vary word order for stylistic effect (e.g. the preposing of 
the participial complement clause dependent on εἶδον ['idon] ‘I saw’, leaving the main 
verb in final position). 
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Other standard features of the Koine at this time include: 


(23) 


(a) 


The use of the accusative with εἰς [is] in literal locative function in 
place of classical ἐν + dative (a feature already well established as 
an option in the New Testament and the papyri); only the ‘extended’ 
usage ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ [en di kar'dja] ‘in the heart’ shows the classical 
construction. 

The perfect πέπρακεν ['peprake(n)] ‘he sold’ used as a simple alterna- 
tive to the aorist (cf. 6.5.2 for an extended discussion of this 
development). 

The use of the imperfect in the protasis and apodosis of a ‘remote’ future 
conditional in place of the classical optative (combined with ἄν [an] in 
the apodosis). The development of modal syntax is considered in detail 
in 9.4, cf. also Horrocks (1995); here we may simply note the dual use, 
i.e. past habitual/future supposition, of past indicatives and periphrases 
with would in English (cf. if ever she met her real father she would weep), 
and observe that imperfective ‘past’ indicatives may readily acquire such 
modal uses cross-linguistically. 

The beginning of the transfer of the verb ‘to be’ from the irregular -μι 
[-mi] paradigm to the regular middle paradigm in -yat [-me]. This seems 
to have begun, as here, with the recharacterization of the 1sg imperfect 
ἦν [in] as ἤμην [‘imin], a form which is already well attested in 
the Ptolemaic papyri, and served to distinguish the 1sg from the homo- 
phonous 3sg; Phrynichus (130) naturally stigmatizes it. From this base 
a largely middle paradigm was gradually built up in more popular reg- 
isters of the Koine through the later Roman and early Byzantine periods, 
the major exception being the forms of the 3sg/3pl present indicative, 
which derive from the use of the accented adverb ἔνι ['eni], first used 
synonymously with the compound ἔνεστι ['en-esti], ‘there is/are’, 
but later as a simple replacement for classical ἐστί [esti|/ctot [isi] ‘is/are’. 
The form was eventually adapted to the rest of the paradigm, with first 
the suffix (-vat [-ne]) then the stem (εἰ- [i-]) recharacterized on the model 
of 1sg/2sg εἶμαι ['ime]/cioat [156]. We thus obtain the following para- 
digm for the early/middle Byzantine period (cf. Part II, 11.8 (34a), for 
details): 


Present: εἶ-μαι ['ime] cioat [156] ἔνι ['eni] 
εἴμεθα ['ime8a] εἶ σθε [ise] ἔνι ['enil 
Past: ἤμην ['imin] 4-00 [150] ἦττο ['ito] 


ἤ-μεθα ['imeOa] ἤσασθε ['isasOe] ἦ-ταν [‘itan] 


Here the 2pl form has borrowed the aorist middle ending, and the 3pl 
has been recharacterized with -τ- [-t-] on the basis of the 3sg; many 
earlier forms remained in use alongside these, however, especially 255 
pl ἧς [15}Πὖἢτε [ite] and 3pl ἦσαν ['isan]. 
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5.11.2 The impact of Atticism 


This use of the ‘common’ style worked well for as long as Christianity was primarily 
a religion of the poor and underprivileged. But as it began to make an impression 
on the educated classes, there arose a need to preach and develop doctrine in a more 
‘acceptable’ form of language, the lower levels of the Koine being viewed as a 
mark not merely of poor taste but of ignorance and degeneracy. Christian discourse 
was therefore increasingly ‘elevated’ from the ‘vulgar’ level of the New Testament, 
and, from the beginning of the 3rd century onwards, intellectual apologists such as 
Clement of Alexandria (2nd/3rd century aD), Origen (AD 184-254) and Eusebius (c. 
AD 260-340) began to expound Christian history and doctrine in a language and style 
adapted from the pagan Greek historical, rhetorical and philosophical traditions that 
blended the new religious terminology into a variably Atticized scholarly Koine. 

This trend was soon consolidated by political developments. By the early 4th century 
AD profound changes were taking place in the administration of the Roman empire. 
The inland site of Rome was becoming steadily more impractical and irrelevant as 
Italy became increasingly vulnerable to barbarian incursions. Since the Balkans and 
Asia Minor were already the main sources of recruitment to the Roman army, it was 
natural that when the emperor Constantine I (ruled ap 306-37) decided to found a 
‘New Rome’, he should select a site in the eastern part of his empire. His choice was 
the apparently impregnable site of ancient Byzantium, perched on the end of a penin- 
sula and surrounded on three sides by the sea of Marmara, the straits of the Bosporus 
and the deep river estuary of the Golden Horn. Constantine, who was himself a formal 
convert to Christianity on his death-bed, had earlier instituted a policy of religious 
tolerance, and Constantinople (Κωνσταντινούπολις [konstandin'upolis]) was founded 
on 11 May ap 330 as a Christian city which incorporated three great churches, 
the Holy Wisdom (‘Ayia Σοφία [a'jia so'fia]), the Holy Peace (‘Ayia Εἰρήνη [a'jia 
i'rini]) and the Holy Apostles (Ἅγιοι ᾿Απόστολοι ['aji a'postoli]), within its grand 
design. 

By the end of the century imperial patronage had secured for Christianity a position 
as the official religion of the Roman state, and many of the great church fathers of 
the 4th century, such as St Basil (‘the Great’, c. aD 329-79), St Gregory of Nazianzus 
(c. AD 330-c.389), St Gregory of Nyssa (c. AD 335-c.394) and John Chrysostom 
(c. AD 347-407), were naturally members of the upper classes who had received a 
higher education. They in turn instinctively turned their backs on the lowly origins of 
their faith and wrote in the language of their class, though the prestige of the scriptures 
was indirectly maintained in the form of ‘quotations’ of key terms incorporated into 
an otherwise classical style of discourse. The incorporation of Christianity into the 
Roman establishment and the new religious impetus behind the classicizing tradition 
created an archaizing ‘ecclesiastical’ Greek that quickly permeated the upper strata of 
Roman society and guaranteed the perpetuation of the diglossia initiated by the first 
Atticists nearly five hundred years before. Though a more basic style of Christian 
writing continued in the form of saints’ biographies and chronicles, the opportunity 
provided by the new status of Christianity for the development of a high-prestige 
written language based on contemporary spoken Greek was effectively lost. 
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5.11.3 Callinicus and Theodoret 


We may, by way of illustration, take the work of two fairly minor Christian authors 
of the Sth century AD (the data in what follows are taken from Hult (1990)). At one 
end of the spectrum, in the Life of Hypatius by the monk Callinicus, we find a high 
concentration of relatively ‘low’ features, consistently avoided by those adopting a 
self-consciously classicizing style. Many of these can be seen in ordinary administrative 
documents from the Hellenistic period onwards, and include: 


(24) (a) The widespread use of the pleonastic genitive article Tod [tu] to strengthen 
what would be simple infinitive complements in the classical language 
after adjectives, verbs of commanding and verbs of promising. 

(b) The use of such articular infinitives in a final sense (where the classical 
construction involves a future participle or, more regularly, ἵνα ['ina] 
‘(in order) that’, + subjunctive or optative according to whether the tense 
of the main verb is non-past or past. 

(c) The frequent use of ἀπό [a'po], lit. ‘from’, to mark the agent in passive 
constructions (where the classical language has ὑπό [y'po], παρά [pa'ra], 
and various other prepositional options, or, with the perfect passive, a 
simple dative, see George (2005)). 

(4) The use of ‘final’ iva [ina] to introduce consecutive clauses (where the 
classical language has ὡς ὥστε [os/'oste] ‘(so) that’ + infinitive), and con- 
versely, the use of ‘consecutive’ ὡςλῦστε [os/'oste] + infinitive to intro- 
duce a final clause. 

(e) The use of ‘final’ ἵνα ['ina] after verbs of ‘commanding’ (where the clas- 
sical language has a simple infinitive). 

(f) Parataxis involving finite (subjunctive) verb forms rather than an infini- 
tive complement after verbs of ‘wishing’ (though sometimes also with 
ἵνα ['ina]). 

(g) The use of the present indicative of ἔχω ['exo], lit. ‘have’, with an aorist 
(perfective) infinitive in place of the classical synthetic future. 

(8) Frequent use of τυγχάνω [tyn'xano], classically = ‘happen/chance (to 
be)’, in the sense of ‘to be’; and of an impersonal construction with ἔτυχε 
['etyxe] ‘it happened’ + accusative and infinitive (lit. ‘it-happened [X 
to-Y]’), in place of the classical personal construction with a participle, 
‘X happened [Y-ing]’, in the sense “Χ happened [to Y]’. 


This last is not, strictly speaking, a ‘popular’ construction (recall the general avoidance 
of the accusative and infinitive in the lower registers of the Koine), but reflects the 
bureaucratic style of the administrative language, whence it may have been absorbed 
into the vernacular as something of a cliché. 

Other non-classical features of Callinicus’ style, however, also occur in more middle- 
brow writing, and even crop up occasionally in the work of those who strive hardest 
for puristic effect. These might be thought of as ‘established’ Koineisms derived from 
the higher, i.e. official and scientific/technical, registers of the written language, which 
were clearly also acceptable in unpretentious literary composition: 
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(25) (a) The use of ὅτι ['oti] ‘that’ after verbs of ‘thinking’ (the classical usage is 
regularly an accusative and infinitive) and verbs of perception (where in 
classical Greek we have an accusative and participle). 

(b) The use of quoted speech rather than a subordinate clause after verbs 
of ‘saying’. 

(c) A liking for the ‘impersonal’ passive ‘it is said [that X]’, etc. (where the 
classical language more usually has ‘s/he is said [to X]’, etc.). 

(4) The use of articular infinitives governed by a ‘goal-denoting’ preposition 
to express purpose, and more generally of ‘prepositional’ infinitives 
functioning in the manner of gerunds (a construction which is neither 
routine in classical Greek nor colloquial, but which characterized 
bureaucratic Greek from Hellenistic times). 


In general, then, we have the impression of a fairly natural written Koine into which 
only certain well-established elements from the higher registers of the official language 
have intruded. 

By contrast, the History of the Monks in Syria by Theodoret (born in Antioch in 
the late 4th century aD), who clearly received an excellent education, is replete with 
Atticizing traits such as the use of the dual and the avoidance of normal contemporary 
vocabulary (e.g. ἀρχιερεύς [arcie'refs], lit. ‘chief-priest’, is employed for the regular 
ἐπίσκοπος [e'piskopos], lit. ‘overseer’, the ultimate source of our word ‘bishop’). 
Typical syntactic markers of the ‘high’ Attic style, which are unusual in the Koine and 
wholly absent from Callinicus, include: 


(26) (a) The use of future participles, or ws (dv)/éTws ἄν [os (an)/‘opos an] ‘so 
that’, with the subjunctive in final constructions (alongside the more 
neutral {va ['ina]); ὅπως ἄν ['opos an] was particularly characteristic of 
official Attic in the Sth century Bc, after which time it dropped out of 
favour. 

(b) The use of ὑπό [y'po] with the dative (rather marginal in classical Attic, 
but so much the better from an Atticist perspective), πρός [pros] with 
the genitive, or a simple dative to mark the agent of a passive construc- 
tion, alongside the neutral ὑπό [y'po] + genitive; the popularity of the 
moribund dative, whether after prepositions or alone, was a specially 
clear Atticist trait (cf. again George (2005)). 

(c) Overuse of the indicative beside the more regular infinitive in consecutive 
clauses with ὥστε ['oste], ‘(so) that’. 

(4) A general effort to preserve the synthetic future in all its forms. 

(e) The use of the classical participial construction with τυγχάνω [tyy'xano], 
“Χ happens [being/doing Y]’, etc. 


There are, however, certain other Attic features in Theodoret’s style that also recur 
in middle-register writing. These may be seen as ‘unmarked’ elements of the less elabo- 
rated literary style of the period, i.e. as Atticisms which were used relatively unself- 
consciously rather than as part of a deliberate demonstration of learning. They may 
be seen as complementing the ‘neutral’ Koineisms of (25): 
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(27) (a) The infinitive in indirect commands, especially the use of an active infini- 
tive in a context where no agent is specified — ‘s/he ordered [to send 
messengers]’, etc. 

(b) The use of the irregular verb φημί [fi'mi] ‘say’ with an accusative and 
infinitive beside the regular λέγω ['leyo] with ὅτι ['oti] ‘that’ + finite verb. 

(c) The ‘personal’ passive construction ‘s/he is said [to X]’ for the more 
popular ‘it is said [that X]’ etc. 

(d) The use of the optative in past-tense contexts in both final clauses and 
indirect speech (replaced by the subjunctive and the indicative respec- 
tively in less elevated literary work). 


Overall, therefore, we gain the impression of a clear preference for constructions that 
were either under pressure in, or had already disappeared from, the ordinary spoken 
language, whether pure antiques or Attic traits that had become embedded as conserva- 
tive elements in the higher registers of the Koine. 

We thus have to deal with a scale of registers running from (a) more or less strict 
Atticism, through (b) a blend of Attic with ‘high-level’ written Koineisms, down to 
(c) an amalgam of ‘standard’ written Koineisms with ordinary contemporary speech; 
only those with minimal education wrote in a style (d) that was virtually free of such 
written Koineisms altogether (see chapter 6 for exemplification). It seems, then, that 
all educated writers strove, in accordance with the relevant generic conventions, for a 
style that was in some degree distanced from the spoken vernacular, with a more or 
less clear division emerging between (a) and (b) on the one hand (Attic <-> high-level 
official/technical Koine) and (c) and (d) on the other (basic/administrative Koine <-> 
vernacular). In other words, while a blend of (a) and (b) was quite normal (with 
attempts at (a) alone reserved only for the most ambitious forms of literary composi- 
tion), a combination of (a)/(b) with either (c) or (d) was relatively ‘unnatural’, and 
generally the mark of an overambitious stylist with an inadequate educational 
background. 

This state of affairs is entirely to be expected, since learning to write necessarily 
meant learning, however imperfectly, one or more of the standard forms of written 
Greek, with the Atticizing style constituting the preserve of those able to afford the 
luxury of a rhetorical higher education. Only in the later middle ages did the vernacular 
begin to make a serious impact on high-level literary composition, and then only in 
selected genres and/or under circumstances of political fragmentation and foreign rule 
(see 8.4.4-8.4.6 and chapter 12). We should not, then, be surprised, however odd this 
may seem from a modern perspective, to discover, for example, that the account by 
Krit6boulos of Imbros of the Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453 is written in 
a form of Greek that any student of the classical language of the 5th century Bc can 
read with ease, despite the passage of nearly two thousand years (cf. 9.6). 

We should not, however, imagine that choice of style was simply a function of social 
class. Certain forms of Christian writing, such as martyrdoms and biographies, were 
traditionally more ‘popular’ in character than those with a classical/Hellenistic herit- 
age, since their authors’ primary purpose was to reach as wide an audience as possible. 
Our earliest examples include the anonymous Martyrdom of Polycarp (probably 2nd 
century AD) and Athanasius of Alexandria’s Life of St Anthony (4th century aD). There 
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is no reason to doubt that many such authors, like Athanasius, were in fact very well 
educated indeed (cf. 8.5.5, 8.5.6, 10.2, 10.3). 

The Christianization of the empire also brought with it the need for the chronologi- 
cal harmonization of the contemporary world and its classical past with the Hebrew 
world of the Old Testament, and so brought into being the important new genre of 
the universal chronicle. By the 5th century aD such chronicles were a major source of 
reference for Christians of all classes, and their compilers, while again aiming for a 
wide audience, assumed that it would at least overlap with readers of ‘literary’ histories 
of the traditional kind (cf. Jeffreys et al. (1990)). But while histories required the high 
style, the more practical function of world chronicles demanded the use of the routine 
written language of the day, based on the normal language of adminstration. 

But before examining further the transition of the (eastern) Roman empire from 
the sophisticated urban civilization of antiquity to the medieval world of Orthodox 
Byzantium, it remains to complete Part I of this book by considering the evidence for 
the development of the Koine as a spoken language in the Roman period. 


Notes 


1. The transcription of the Attic variants here and in (7), (8) and (9) below is intended to reflect 
the likely pronunciation of the Atticizing elite in the 2nd century ap, that of the correspond- 
ing Koine forms the contemporary, moderately educated norm. 

2 The following transcription assumes a conservative pronunciation of the period, as appropri- 
ate for an official document. 

3. We should note, however, that εἴπα-σαν [i:pa-san] ‘they said’ is also attested in this inscrip- 
tion, where this same suffix has even replaced the final -v [-n] of the already innovatory 
elt-av [i:p-an]. This unusual form, if not a simple mistake, may reflect less than perfect 
control of Greek morphology on the part of the translator. 

4 The transcription is again supposed to represent an educated pronunciation of the period. 

5. The pronunciation is intended to reflect that of normal spoken discourse among the educated 
classes at the time. 

6 It is assumed that Phrynichus would have employed a highly conservative pronunciation. 

7 A pronunciation typical of the majority of the basically literate is assumed in the 
transcription. 
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SPOKEN KOINE IN 
THE ROMAN PERIOD 


6.1 Introduction 


A great deal of valuable information about the evolution of ‘normal’ Greek in the 
Roman period is naturally provided by the private documents of the not very well- 
educated, both inscriptions and, in the case of Egypt, papyri. The extracts from private 
papyrus letters given below give a fair sample of the relevant phenomena. But before 
looking at these in detail, a general survey of the phonological developments of the 
Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods will help to set the scene. 


6.2 Summary of the Principal Developments 
in the Vowel System 


Before elaborating the details of the attested graphic interchanges and their implica- 
tions, it will be useful to summarize the principal developments by means of conven- 
tional vowel diagrams, and to list the spelling options employed in substandard works 
for the representation of particular sounds in particular periods. 

The whole process can be seen as a radical simplification and reduction of the clas- 
sical system of long vowels and diphthongs, with the effect that, once distinctions of 
vowel length were lost, the former long- and short-vowel systems fell naturally together 
into a simple six-vowel triangle distinct from the Modern Greek system only in the 
continued presence of /y/. 

To a very large extent the changes involved can be explained in terms of a series of 
interconnected ‘chain-effects’, as proposed, for example, by Ruipérez (1956) and Allen 
(1987b), and motivated by the principle of maximizing the differentiation of the reali- 
zation of phonemes within the available articulatory space (cf. Martinet (1955)). 
Teodorsson has provided detailed studies of Attic for the late classical (1974) and 
Hellenistic periods (1978), and also of Ptolemaic Koine (1977), while the Roman and 
early Byzantine papyri have been analysed by Gignac (1976). Threatte (1980) is an 
extremely thorough and cautious account of the phonology of Attic inscriptions, and 
we may usefully compare that with Ruijgh (1978b) for a ‘conservative’ critique of 
Teodorsson’s (1974) methodology and rather ‘radical’ results. 
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The emergence in Attic, perhaps during the 9th century Bc, of a new long vowel 
*la:], as the product of cluster simplification and compensatory lengthening (e.g. 
nom sg *tavt-s [pants] ‘all’ > *tav-s [pans] > πᾶς [pa:s]), seems to have had the 
effect of rephonologizing the reflexes of the original long a-vowel inherited from 
Indo-European; the ‘lower’ allophones of this latter, occurring after [i, e, r], merged 
with the new long a-vowel, while its remaining ‘higher’ allophones were ‘pushed’ up 
the front axis of the vowel triangle to merge with those of original /e:/ (the familiar 
ἃ > nshift of Attic-Ionic; for convenience, the resulting long a-vowel will be represented 
/a:/ henceforth): 


Shortly afterwards, probably in the 8th or early 7th century Bc, the original diphthongs 
/ei/ and /ou/ were monophthongized to produce new mid-high vowels /e:/ and /o:/. 
Since the system already contained the inherited mid vowels /e:/ and /9:/, the result was 
a degree of overcrowding, particularly on the back axis, and the eventual consequence 
was a raising of /o:/ towards /u:/, a movement which in turn ‘dragged’ original /9:/ 
towards the position of /o:/ and ‘pushed’ original /u:/ around to the front axis to 
become /y:/: 


This is essentially the classical long-vowel system as described, for example, in Allen 
(1987a), where t = /i:/, εἰ = /e:/, ἢ = /e:/, a = /a:/, ὦ = /o:/, ov = /u:/, v = "γι. 

On the front axis the relative infrequency of original /i:/ and the corresponding 
overcrowding following the advent of /e:/ had the combined effect of pulling /e:/ (ει) 
towards /i:/ (affecting first the pre-consonantal and word-final allophones, but then 
applying generally), with which it eventually merged. This seems in turn to have pulled 
original /e:/ (n) towards the position abandoned by /e:/, which then exercised a monoph- 
thongizing effect on /ai/ (at) to create a new phoneme /z:/, later /e:/, to fill this further 
vacant slot: 
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(3) τῳ: 


This still somewhat ‘crowded’ front axis then underwent further simplification, through 
a second raising of /e:/ (n) to /i:/, and a corresponding upward drift of /e:/ (at) towards 
the vacated position. In broadly the same period the distinction between long and short 
vowels was also lost (in conjunction with the shift from a primary pitch to a primary 
stress accent), so that the changes represented in (4): 


(4) i(:)/y(:) 


led to a system that easily merged with the existing short-vowel system in (5) (which 
had changed only in the fronting of original /u/ to /y/, in line with the corresponding 
development in the long-vowel system): 


(5) Wy 
Ἐς σ ο 


a 


This gave the new six-vowel system in (6), where /e/ (written ες at) is used for conven- 
ience to represent the surviving mid vowel on the front axis: 
(6) 


i/y u 
7 


a 


The picture is complicated slightly by the development of the remaining diphthongs. 
Already in the classical period /yi/ (ut) had begun to merge with /y:/, at least in popular 
registers, and this then fell together with /y/, as noted. Similarly, /oi/ (ot) had shifted, 
via /ei/, to /cei/ or ΠΟ], which in turn then monophthongized to /ce(:)/ or /o(:)/, and 
finally raised to /y/. Eventually /y/ (uv, ot, ut) lost its lip-rounding to merge once 
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again with /i/, though the completion of this last shift belongs to the middle Byzantine 
period. 

Of the long diphthongs, /a:i/ (at/a) and /o:i/ (wt/w) simply lost their final element 
and merged with the corresponding long vowels, which then fell together with the 
corresponding short vowels, as we have seen. In more popular varieties, however, the 
diphthong /e:i/ (nt/n/) seems to have partly fallen together with /e:/ (normally written 
et, cf. the spelling of the 2sg middle ending with either -nt/y or -εἰ) from the late Sth 
century BC. In word-final position, however, there was at least a partial restoration of 
[6:1] (nu) from the end of the 3rd century Bc, perhaps reflecting the more conservative 
pronunciation of the resurgent aristocracy; this eventually lost its final element along 
with the other long diphthongs, and raised to [i:]. 

The diphthongs ending in [u], however, namely /au/ (av), /eu/ (ev) and [e:u/ (nv), 
adopted an ever closer articulation of the final element, a process that eventually led, 
via the development of [w]/[w]>[6")/[B"]> [O)/[B], to a pronunciation [af/v], [ef/v], 
[if/v], with voicing triggered by a following voiced segment. 

For most of these developments, the crucial issue of chronology still remains to be 
established. This will be considered first for Athenian Attic, and then for Egyptian 
Koine (with some additional observations about the Koine in general). 


6.3 Some Illustrative Examples 


6.3.1 Athenian Attic 


In 4.4.2 above it was noted that orthographic changes in official Boeotian inscriptions 
are regularly taken to indicate that this dialect underwent many of the changes listed 
above at a very early date in comparison with, say, Attic. We thus find t used for et 
already in the 5th century Bc (implying /e:/ > /i:/), and, from the early 4th century, ἡ 
used for at and et for ἡ (implying /ai/ > /e:/ following the shift of original /e:/ > /e:/, 
with later substitution of i suggesting further raising of the latter to /i(:)/). By the mid- 
3rd century the use of v for ot similarly suggests that /oi/ had already been monoph- 
thongized to /a(:)/, while the occasional 2nd-century use of et for ot implies an early 
loss of lip-rounding (i.e. [0] > [e]). 

These developments have been placed in an interesting light by the work of 
Teodorsson (1974). Using both epigraphic material and a range of secondary evidence 
to draw a distinction between the conservative pronunciation of the aristocracy and 
that of the majority (as evidenced in the spelling mistakes of private documents and 
the casual observations of contemporary writers), it is argued that vernacular Attic, 
far from being slow off the mark in comparison with Boeotian, had in fact already 
undergone many of the changes listed above by the end of the 4th century Bc. The 
onset of these ‘progressive’ developments is associated directly with the role of Athens 
as an imperial capital and major emporium, and particularly with the extreme form 
of democratic government that gave unusual prominence and prestige, albeit on a 
temporary basis, to more popular forms of the dialect. 

Much inevitably hinges on the interpretation of the significance of what remains a 
small number of documents exhibiting the relevant errors, and the overall picture 
depends in particular on the extent to which we can be sure that the mistakes in 
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question were committed by local native speakers rather than by resident aliens, includ- 
ing many non-native speakers of Greek, who may have had difficulty with the subtleties 
of the Attic dialect (cf. Ruijgh (1978b) and Threatte (1980) for less radical views about 
the chronology of change, especially in the popular varieties). But even if Teodorsson 
has overinterpreted his data, he is surely right to emphasize the importance of distin- 
guishing different levels within the Attic of the period, and it is certainly helpful to be 
able to see the Boeotian facts as forming part of a more general pattern of development 
in the Sth and 4th centuries Bc rather than as revealing an isolated and otherwise 
unexplained ‘pioneer’. 

By the mid-4th century a distinction may fairly be drawn between a conservative 
system retained by the aristocracy and an innovative system representing the speech 
of the moderately educated, a variety that is further distinguished from the ‘vulgar’ 
Attic of the urban poor. Teodorsson’s reconstruction (1978: 94-6) of the conservative 
system is given in (7), where /-C, V, # = ‘in the context of a following consonant, 
vowel, or word-boundary’: 


(7) (a) Phoneme Spelling 
/i:/ t, et/-C or # 
hil L 
/y:/ Uy UL 
/y/ Uy UL 
/e:/ eu/-V, ἡ. πι(ῃ) 
6] € 
/a:/ a 
/al a 
/o:/ ω 
/o/ Oo 
/u:/ OU 
ful OU 

(b) Diphthongs Spelling 
/a:/ αιίᾳ) 
/ail al 
/au/ au 
/eu/ €U 
/ezu/ nu 
oul wl (w) 
/oi/ οι 


Subsequently, he finds evidence only for the loss of the final [i]-element from 
the relevant long diphthongs in the period between c.150 and c.50 Bc. The eventual 
elimination of vowel-length distinctions and the associated shift from a primary pitch 
to a primary stress accent (on which see below) belongs to the Roman imperial period. 
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By contrast Teodorsson argues that the majority system was already far advanced 
by c.350 Be (1974: 286-99): 


(8) (a) Phoneme Spelling 
ΓΜ] ι. et/-C or #, n, ηι(ῃ), v, UL 
ly! (2 /o/) οι 
/e/ ες €/-V 
/e/ αι 
/al a, αι(ᾳ) 
/9/ ωι(ῳ) 
/ol 0, W 
/ul/ ou 

(0) ‘Diphthongs’ Spelling 
ιν] νυ 
lew! ευ 
]ανν] au 


According to Teodorsson, therefore, distinctive vowel length had already been lost 
and a primary stress accent was already in place; monophthongization was also com- 
plete, including the onset of the frication of the final [u]-element of the relevant diph- 
thongs. He also offers evidence of the shift of [i] > [j]/-V (i.e. of synizesis), particularly 
in the suffix -ta [-ia/-ja]. Most strikingly, it is suggested that the loss of lip-rounding 
in /y/ (v) had also been been largely completed, though the product of the monoph- 
thongization of /oi/ (ot) seems not yet to have been affected and so should perhaps be 
represented as /o/, to explain its continued distinctiveness at this time. From 330 Bc 
onwards, however, the prestige of this system, associated by Teodorsson with the 
democratic government of earlier periods, appears to have declined under the growing 
importance of oligarchic groups under Macedonian hegemony. Thus the only further 
significant change he finds in the period up to c.50 Bc, as the conservative variety 
became steadily more prevalent among the population at large, involves the merger of 
the mid vowels on the front and perhaps also the back axis. 

It is the reconstructed chronology of change in the majority dialect that is perhaps 
the most controversial aspect of Teodorsson’s proposals, and given the limited quantity 
and quality of evidence available to support it, it may well be more realistic to push 
at least some of these changes back by a century or more, most obviously the loss 
of vowel-length distinctions and the associated shift to a stress accent, but also the 
completion of the raising of [e:] (n) > [i:] and the loss of lip-rounding in [y:] (v). 


6.3.2 Egyptian Koine 


It is of the greatest importance to recall that the Koine was based on a conservative, 
though not ultra-conservative/aristocratic, variety of Attic, continuing the spoken and 
official written Attic (Great Attic) used widely in the Greek world from the 4th century 
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Bc onwards. The Macedonians thus made a decisive contribution to the maintenance 
of aspects of ‘Old Attic’ phonology, with the result that, while the subsequent evolu- 
tion of the Koine as a spoken lingua franca in the Hellenistic east follows the general 
pattern of development already seen in the majority variety of Athenian Attic, its 
progress is somewhat retarded by comparison (even assuming later dates for key 
changes than those supposed by Teodorsson), with some developments taking place 
only in the late Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods. 

In Egypt specifically, it seems that the royal court in Alexandria maintained a 
highly conservative pronunciation throughout the Ptolemaic period, and that the 
educated urban population quickly developed its own standard from this foundation. 
At lower levels, however, the rapidly evolving Koine base was influenced both by the 
native dialects of Greek immigrants (though only in the earlier period) and by the 
substrate effects of the Egyptian/Coptic spoken by the native population (cf. 4.5, 
4.10.2). 

Teodorsson (1977: 251-6) represents the standard (i.e. non-aristocratic, non-vulgar) 
pronunciation of the educated majority in the mid-3rd century Bc as follows: 


(9) (a) Phoneme Spelling 
/i:/ t, et/-C or #, nL (q) 
fil ι 
/y:/ υ 
/yl υ 
/e:/ eu/-V, ἢ 
/e/ € 
/a:/ a 
/al a 
/o:/ ω 
/ol Oo 
/u:/ ou 
/ul ou 

(0) Diphthongs Spelling 
/yi/ UL 
/eu/ €U 
/evul TU 
/azil aa) 
/ai/ αι 
/au/ au 
oul wt (a) 
/oi/ οι 


This is essentially the same as the conservative version of Athenian Attic set up for the 
mid-4th century Bc, except that the diphthong /yi/ (ut) has not been monophthongized 
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to /y:/ (perhaps a feature of Great Attic as opposed to its local Athenian analogue), 
while the old diphthong /e:i/ (nL, 4) has here merged with the product of the early 
monophthongization of original /ei/ (ει), namely /e:/, and, along with the latter, raised 
to /i:/; we may again note the conflict between -nt/y and -εἰ as the spelling for the 2sg 
middle ending in Athenian Attic, the former representing a conservative, the latter a 
modernizing trait that was apparently followed in Great Attic and the Koine.' 

By the mid-2nd century Bc, however, it is argued that this majority system had 
undergone significant changes, most notably monophthongization, the loss of distinc- 
tive vowel length, and the shift to a primary stress accent: 


(10) (a) Phoneme Spelling 
Al t, et/-C or ἢ, ηι(ῃ) 
ly/ υ 
ΓΜ] et/-V, ἢ 
[7 οι 
/e/ €, αι 
Πα] a, at (a/) 
/o/ O, W, wt (wo) 
ful ou 

(0) ‘Diphthongs’ Spelling 

/yil UL 
hiw/ Tu 
lew! €U 
law! au 


The change of /o/ (ot) > /y/ seems to have gone through by the middle of the 1st 
century BC, though the lip-rounded pronunciation of v/ot remained standard for many 
centuries to come. In the later Roman and early Byzantine periods the positional allo- 
phones of /e/ (et/-V, Ἢ) progressively merged with those of /i/, even in the standard 
dialect, while the frication of the [u]-element of the relevant diphthongs progressed 
through [Φ 85] to [O/B], and probably, by early Byzantine times, to [f/v] ([f] /-[-voice], 
[v] /-[+voice]). The result is essentially the modern Greek system, apart from the final 
merger of /y/ (v, ot) with ΔΜ: 


(11) (a) Phoneme Spelling 
iil L, El, ἢ, NUN) 
/y/ Uy UL, OL 
/e/ €, αἱ 
/al a, ava) 
/o/ O, Ws wt (qa) 


ful OU 
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(b) ‘Diphthongs’ Spelling 
ΛΕ, iv/ no 
/ef, ev/ ευ 
/af, av/ au 


The written evidence for the chronology of these developments, as attested in the 
papyri, can be summarized briefly as follows: 


(12) The general graphic interchange of € and at, of v and ot, and of t, εἰ and ἢ 
(/e:i/ having probably merged with /e:/ by the beginning of the 4th century Bc) 
provides good evidence for the final merger, through a combination of systematic 
monophthongization and the loss of distinctive vowel length, of the classical /e/ and 
/ail to /e/, of /y(:)/ and /oi/ to /y/, and of /i(:)/ and original /e:/ to /i/. These develop- 
ments began in the Koine in the 3rd and 2nd centuries Bc, but considerably earlier 
in many of the old Greek dialects. 


(13) (a) Interchange of ἢ and t/et is attested from late Ptolemaic times onwards, 
but despite more frequent occurrence with the passage of time, never 
quite becomes general even in the Roman period. 

(Ὁ) Many of the earliest examples involve substitution of ἢ for εἰ in a prevo- 
calic context, and so probably provide evidence that the older value of 
εἰ, namely [6]. was retained there for a time: i.e. original /e:/, written ἡ, 
raised to /e/ when original /e:/, written εἰ, merged with /i/ other than 
prevocalically during the 3rd century Bc, thus making both ἢ and et 
available to render /e/ before vowels. 

(c) Alternations of ἡ with et/ allegedly occur most frequently before vowels, 
liquids, nasals and /s/, and, somewhat later, before consonants with 
tongue-tip articulations more generally (cf. Teodorsson (1977: 252)); 
similar claims are made for interchanges of €/at with ἡ, and of all three 
graphs with t/et (cf. Gignac (1976: 330)). Traditionally, this has been 
‘explained’ in terms of a specially close articulation of /e/ in these envi- 
ronments, but the explanation is phonetically implausible and may simply 
rest on a statistical illusion. In the Roman period many examples of the 
interchange of ἡ with et/ occur in unaccented syllables or unstressed 
minor words, where a clear distinction between a close [e] and [i] is more 
difficult to sustain, while others seem to have been conditioned by a 
variety of non-phonetic considerations (e.g. the falling together of aorist 
and perfect in popular varieties of the Koine led to confusion between 
aorist ἧκα ['heka] and perfect εἶκα ['hika] ['hika], from ‘nut ['hiemi] 
‘send’, with the resultant perfect/aorist sometimes misspelled ixa ['hika]). 

(d) But given the absence in even the most uneducated material of routine 
interchanges of ἡ with etA on anything like the scale of those between 
εἰ ἀπά or at and ε, it would probably be premature to assume the full 
merger of /e/ and /i/ before the early Byzantine period. 


(14) Similar observations apply to the interchanges of v with et/A and of v with ἡ 
(where the latter represents [i]), except that these are even less common, thus 
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strongly implying that /y/ did not merge with /i/ for the majority in the Roman 
period, and that any partial overlap was due to specific phonetic environments (e.g. 
dissimilation in a labial context) and/or substrate effects (Coptic having no /y/ 
phoneme). The final falling together of these phonemes in educated speech probably 
took place as late as the 9th/10th century ap. 


(15) (a) The progressive narrowing of the articulation of the second element of 
the original diphthongs /au, eu/, beginning in the 3rd century Bc and 
leading, via [aw, ew], to audible friction, 1.6. [φῦ /aB’, eb” /eB”], is first 
attested in the spellings a(v)ov/e(v)ov, which seem to reflect the conso- 
nantal character of the second element. By the Roman period, after the 
loss of the simultaneous lip-rounding, we seem to be dealing simply with 
a pronunciation [ad/aB, ed/eB], or perhaps even [af/av, ef/ev] as in 
Modern Greek; spellings with β (which by this time represented /B/ or 
/v/, see below) become increasingly common in late Roman and early 
Byzantine documents. 

(b) We should also note spellings in which the second element has been 
dropped altogether, a ‘popular’ characteristic reflecting allegro pronun- 
ciations and affecting unstressed pronouns in particular, e.g. ἀτόν [ato(n)] 
for αὐτόν [afto(n)] ‘him’ etc. These occur sporadically in ‘vulgar’ Attic 
texts from late classical times and begin in the Ptolemaic papyri from 
the mid-3rd century Bc onwards. 


(16) The frequent omission of prevocalic t /i/ is standardly taken to indicate a 
regular popular/allegro pronunciation of t + vowel as [jV] in that position (cf. Mayser 
and Schmoll (1970: 126-7), Teodorsson (1977: 237, 1978: 82)); such synizesis 
was inevitably associated with a shift in the position of the accent when /i/ had origi- 
nally been the accented vowel: e.g. [-'ia] > [-'ja] etc. The development in question 
certainly took place (cf. modern παιδιά [pe'dja] ‘children’ etc.), and it almost cer- 
tainly began in this period, but we should acknowledge that the complete omission of 
ι before another vowel is a less than transparent way of spelling ΠΝ]. and recognize 
that some apparent examples may be no more than spelling mistakes, cf. Méndez 
Dosuna (2000: 281-2). Gignac (1976: 302-4), however, reports that the omission is 
especially common after liquids and nasals, and in these contexts phonetic absorp- 
tion of [j] is at least a possibility (e.g. κυρία [cy'ria] > [cy'rja] > [cy'ra], spelled κυρά). 


(17) (a) The change from a primary pitch accent to a primary stress accent 
was directly associated with the loss of vowel-length distinctions, and 
was widespread by the middle of the 2nd century Bc; it is occasionally 
associated in writing with the omission of unstressed vowels and/or 
some confusion of vowel quality (see Chadwick (1993) for possible 
evidence that this shift was already affecting 3rd-century Thessalian). 

(b) As noted earlier, the loss of long vowels and diphthongs destroyed 
the environment for the occurrence of the circumflex accent (= rise-fall 
on a single ‘long’ syllable), and so neutralized the contrast between 
circumflex and acute (= rise + fall over two successive syllables). This 
in turn highlighted the increase in volume that was almost certainly 
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associated secondarily with the rise in pitch, a development aided 
regionally by substrate effects (e.g. Egyptian/Coptic had a strong stress 
accent) and one that led to the perception that increased amplitude 
rather than a rise in pitch was the primary marker of word accent. 


6.4 The Development of the Consonant System 


The most important changes of the Hellenistic and Roman periods are listed in the 
paragraphs below (see Gignac (1976) for a detailed survey of the evidence): 


(18) In the consonant system the voiceless plosives /p, t, k/ remained unchanged, 
except that voiced allophones were increasingly regularized after nasals: hence yt, 
vt, yk = [mb, nd, yg]. Palatalized allophones of /k/ were naturally used before [i/y, 
e, j], as expected (see (25)). 


(19) The shift of the voiced plosives /b, d, g/ to voiced fricatives /B, 6, y/ was 
complete for the majority of literate speakers by the 4th century ap (cf. Gignac 
(1976: 64)), the only exception being the allophones after nasals, where a plosive 
pronunciation was retained. This process apparently began with the velar /g/, and 
had perhaps been carried through by the 2nd century Bc (cf. Teodorsson (1977: 
254)). The new /y/ phoneme seems to have had the allophones [j] before the high 
front vowels [e, i], [g] after a nasal, and [y] elsewhere. Fricativization then affected 
the labial /b/ (8 = /B/ by the 1st century aD, except after nasals), and finally the 
dental /d/ (δ = [6] other than after nasals from the 3rd/4th century aD onwards). 
There appears to be no good phonetic reason to suppose, with Gignac (1976: 75-6), 
that fricativization of [d] had occurred much earlier than this before [j, i] (cf. 
Méndez Dosuna (2000: 282)). 


(20) (a) Neither Teodorsson (1977) nor Gignac (1976) finds any compelling 
evidence for the corresponding shift of the voiceless aspirates /p”, τ΄, k*/ 
to fricatives /f, 8, ΧΙ in Egypt in the Hellenistic, Roman imperial or early 
Byzantine periods. Whether this reflects a conservative peculiarity of 
Egyptian Greek under the influence of Coptic (at least the Bohairic 
dialect had /p*, t', k'/, and special symbols distinct from @ and y were 
introduced to represent /f/ and /x/ in those dialects which had these 
phonemes), or reflects a more general state of affairs in the Koine, is 
difficult to determine. 

(b) There is, however, direct evidence that /t'/ > /6/ in Laconian in the 5th 
century ΒΟ; cf. spellings such as σιός ‘god/goddess’ in Athenian attempts 
to represent the likely Laconian pronunciation presumably [6j6s], and 
the use of the same spellings by the Spartans themselves after the adop- 
tion of the Ionic alphabet in the 4th century (cf. 1.4.2 (a)); it seems that 
this really did develop to /s/, perhaps quite early, since many Tsakonian 
words now show /s/ where the rest of Modern Greek has /0/, see 4.4.3). 

(c) There is also possible evidence for a fricative pronunciation of /k"/ (2nd 
century BC) and /p’/ (2nd century aD) in the Asia Minor Koine (Schweizer 
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(1898: 109-15)). Similarly, Threatte (1980: 470) agrees with Meisterhans 
(1900: 78) in finding evidence for the change of /p"/ > ΠΗ in spellings 
such as Edpovis ([ef(f)ro'nis], IG 2.11507: for Evdpovis [efp*ro'nis]) and 
Ἐφραῖος ([ef'(f)reos], IG 22. 5310: for Εὐφραῖος [ef'p"reos]) in less literate 
Attic inscriptions of the early 2nd century ap. 

(d) Thus, though the evidence is frankly meagre, it would perhaps be rea- 
sonable to assume that fricativization in the Koine began in various areas 
outside Egypt during the Hellenistic period and that it had been widely, 
though by no means universally, carried through by the end of the 4th 
century AD. 

(e) The change perhaps involved an initial assimilatory shift from [p’, t', 
k*] to [pf, t0, kx], followed by loss of the plosive element. To judge from 
the examples given in (c), a likely starting place would be after a voice- 
less fricative, a context commonly arising with the fricativization of the 
second element of the former diphthongs av and εὖ, where the difficult 
sequences [f-pf], [f-t0], [f-kx] would be prone to simplification ([f-pf, f-t0, 
f-kx] > [f-f, f-0, f-x]). A similar reduction would presumably apply to 
these elements after the fricative /s/ ([s-pf, s-t0, s-kx] > [s-f, s-0, s-x]), and 
also when they occurred in combination, involving initially the second 
and then the first member of each pair ([pf-t0, kx-t0] > [pf-0, kx-0] > [f-0, 
x-0]), cf. Bubenik (1983: 104-8). From here the shift to a fricative pro- 
nunciation in all contexts was only a matter of time, though doubtless 
this was initiated and carried through at different times in different areas 
(with Egypt probably retaining a more conservative system because of 
the local substrate). 


(21) Assimilation affected original /zd/ (written C) to produce [zz], with subsequent 
simplification to [z], first word-initially and then across the board; this created a 
new phoneme /z/, since the occurrence of [2] (as an allophone of /s/) was no longer 
exclusively conditioned by a following voiced consonant. 


(22) The simplification of double consonants generally, beginning from the 3rd 
century BC onwards, is indicated by the apparently arbitrary use of double graphs 
in the private documents of the less well-educated in most areas. 


(23) The phoneme /h/, occurring only word-initially and in composition, was 
progressively lost during the period of the Koine, beginning with more popular 
varieties (recall that ‘psilosis’ was already a feature of many traditional Greek 
dialects) but eventually affecting even the pronunciation of the most educated 
speakers by the late Roman/Byzantine period. 


(24) Throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods in Egypt there is widespread 
evidence for the articulatory weakness of both final [n] and final [s], especially before 
a following plosive. This takes the form of omission and also, in the case of [n], 
assimilation (a process that occurs also in medial positions), though there seems to 
be no clearly definable contextual delimitation to these processes. Note, however, 
that only final [n] comes anywhere close to disappearing from Greek in the later 
middle ages (though with important dialectal exceptions), and the resilient cases 
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that do survive in standard Modern Greek do so under precise phonetic and 
morpho-lexical conditions (see Parts II and III). The Egyptian phenomena therefore 
appear to be largely irrelevant to the later history of the language in general. 


(25) It is assumed that in this period the natural palatalization of velars before 
[i/y, e, j] (hitherto not noted) became more marked. Accordingly, the relevant 
allophones of /k, k", g, x, γ΄ are now transcribed [c, c*, 3, ¢ j]. 


6.5 Some Egyptian Texts 


With this background, we may now examine some illustrative extracts from a number 
of papyrus letters dating from the early 2nd to the late 4th century ap. The phonetic 
transcriptions are intended to indicate a pronunciation typical of the more popular 
Koine of the relevant period, though specifically Egyptian phenomena (cf. 4.10.2) are 
largely suppressed if they have no direct bearing on the subsequent development of 
Greek. 


6.5.1 Letter 1: clitic pronouns and word order, control verbs with ἵνα 
[‘ina]-complements 


The first piece (P. Fay. 114, ap 100) is written by a discharged veteran to his son: 
26) Λούκιος Βελλῆνος Γέμελλος Σαβίνωι τῶι οιεϊῶι χαίρειν. εὖ οὖν πυήσας 


κομισάμενός μου τὴν ἐπιστολὴν πέμσις μυ Πίνδαρον εἰς τὴν πόλιν τὸν πεδιοφύλακα 
τῆς Διονυσιάδος, ἐπὶ ἐρώτησέ με Ἑρμῶναξ εἵνα αὐτὸν λάβῃ εἰς Κερκεσοῦχα καταμαθὶν 


τὸν ἐλαιῶνα αὐτοῦ, ἐπὶ πυκνός ἐστιν και θέλι ἐξ αὐτὸν ἐκκόψαι φυτά, εἵνα ἐνπίρως 
κοπῇ τὰ μέλλοντα ἐκκόπτεσθαι!.... 


['lucios be'lenos 'yemelos sa'bino to hy'jo ‘cterin. ev un py'esas 
Lucius Bellenus Gemellus to-Sabinus the son greetings. well then doing 
komi'same'noz mu __ ten episto'le(n) ‘pem(p)siz ΠΥ 'pindaron is tem 
having-received of-me the letter you-will-send to-me Pindaros to the 

‘bolin tom bedio'p*ylaka tiz  djony'sjados, e'pi e'rote'se me 

city the field-guard of-the Dionysias, since asked me 

er'monaks in(a) a(f)ton 'lavi [5 cerce'suk"a katama't*i(n) 

Hermonax that him he-take to Kerkesoucha to-examine 

ton ele'on(a) a(f)tu, e'pi py'knos estin ce 't'eli eks af'ton e'kopse 
the olive-grove of-him, since dense  it-is and he-wants from it to-cut-out 
p’y'ta, ina em'biros ko'pi ta 'melonda e'koptest*e... ] 


plants, so-that skilfully may-be-cut the going to-be-cut-out ... 


‘Lucius Bellenus Gemellus to his son Sabinus greetings. On receipt of my letter you will 
kindly send me Pindarus the field-guard from Dionysias to the city, as Hermonax has 
asked me for permission to take him to Kerkesoucha to examine his olive grove, as it is 
dense and he wants to cut out some trees from it, so that those to be cut down may be 
cut skilfully ...’ 
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Many of the major phonological developments listed above are well illustrated here. 
We may note for example: 


(27) 


(a) 


Interchange of et/t: οιεϊῶι (vid) [hy'jo] ‘son’, εἵνα (iva) ['ina] ‘(so) 
that’, πέμσις (πέμψεις) ['pem(p)sis] ‘you will send’, ἐπί (ἐπεί) [e'pil 
‘since’, καταμαθὶν (καταμαθεῖν) [katama't'in] ‘to examine’, θέλι (θέλει) 
['theli] ‘wants’, ἐνπίρος (ἐμπείρως: [em'biros] ‘skilfully’. 
Interchange of ot/v: οιεϊῶι (vidi) [hy'jo] ‘son’, πυήσας (ποιήσας) [py'esas] 
‘having done’, μὺυ (μοι) [my] ‘to me’. 

Confusion of long/short vowels: évtipos (ἐμπείρως) [em'biros] ‘skil- 
fully’. Ἐξ αὐτὸν (ἐξ αὐτῶν) [eks af'ton] ‘from them’ is a possible further 
example, if this pronoun is indeed genitive plural, as commonly assumed; 
the sense, however, is better if we take it as an accusative singular, αὐτόν 
[af'ton], and assume that the preposition here takes a non-classical 
accusative in place of the genitive (a development already under way in 
popular texts with the largely synonymous ἀπό [a'po] ‘from’). 


Other features worthy of note include: 


(28) 


(a) 


The avoidance of verb-final word order except in the formulaic address 
(cf. 4.8), with subjects typically following an initial verb, especially in 
subordinate clauses. Clitic pronouns normally appear immediately after 
the verbs that govern them, except where there is an initial scope-bearing 
element (e.g. mood-marking conjunctions, interrogatives, negatives, 
foci). After ἵνα ['ina], for example, the pronoun still occupies second 
position in the clause but the verb has been pushed out of first position 
and so follows the clitic: cf. eva αὐτόν λάβῃ [in(a) a(f)ton 'lavi] ‘that 
he may take him’. This pattern of word order and clitic distribution 
continues into (vernacular) Medieval Greek and survives in certain 
modern dialects, though standard Modern Greek has generalized the 
preverbal clitic position. 

The use of a subjunctive clause introduced by the ‘final’ conjunction ἵνα 
[‘ina] in place of an infinitival construction after ἐρώτησε [e'rotese] 
‘asked’. Since this is in principle a control structure (he asked to take 
...), we might have expected the infinitive to survive (cf. 4.6.2), but the 
inclusion of an object pronoun (με [me] ‘me’) introduces a potential 
ambiguity (he asked me to take ..., = ‘that he take’ or ‘that I take’?) 
and the finite construction with overt agreement morphology on the verb 
is therefore preferred. We may assume that structures of this type rep- 
resent the first step towards the generalization of subjunctive clauses 
even where coreferential subjects are involved in main and subordinate 
clauses (cf. Modern Greek θέλω va πάω [Selo na 'pao] (< Koine 
θέλω iva ὑπάγω ['telo ina y'payo]), lit. ‘I-want that I-go’, etc.). 
Infinitives otherwise survive strongly, however, both as complements 
(e.g. ἐκκοψαι [e'kopse] ‘to cut off? after θέλι ['theli] ‘wants’) and as 
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adjuncts (e.g. καταμαθὶν [katama't'in] ‘to examine’, used here to express 
a purpose clause). 

(c) Participles are still used quite freely to express background circum- 
stances (e.g. κομισάμενος [komi'samenos] ‘having received’) and in 
nominalized structures (e.g. τὰ μέλλοντα ἐκκόπτεσθαι [ta 'melonda 
e'koptest*e] ‘the (ones) about to be cut down’). Note, however, that the 
future passive is in decline, and that the future passive participle here 
has been replaced by a periphrastic construction with a future auxiliary 
and a passive infinitive (cf. 4.11.1). Such periphrases come to be used 
more widely (along with a range of other options, see below) as the 
future indicative and the aorist subjunctive came to be homophonous in 
the majority of verbs. 

(d) The origins of the 3rd-person clitic pronouns of modern Greek can be 
seen in structures such as εἵνα αὐτόν λάβῃ [in(a) a(f)ton ‘'lavi] ‘that he 
may take him’, where the weak form of the pronoun, [aton] (cf. (15) 
above), follows a word ending with [-a], with resultant elision of the 
final vowel. Resegmentation as [ina ton] then produces the basis for a 
paradigm τονήτηνήτο [ton/tin/to] ‘him/her/it’ etc. Cf. τὸν ἐλεῶνα αὐτοῦ 
[ton ele'on(a) a(f)'tu]. 


6.5.2 Letter 2: ‘short’ 2nd-declension forms, the merger of aorist 
and perfect 


Our second letter (P. Oxy. 1155) dates from ap 104, and reveals a number of addi- 
tional phenomena characteristic of vernacular Greek in the early second century: 


(29) Θωνᾶς ᾿Απίονι TO φιλτάϊτῳ!] πχῖϊστία χί(αίρειν). γινώσκιν oe ἰθείΐλω ἔτι εὐθὺς 
ἐπιβέβηκα is ᾿Αλεξάνδρηαν, εὐθέως ἐμέλκε ἐμοὶ περὶ τοῦ πράγί(α)ματος οὗ με 
ἠρώτηκες. εὗρον τὸν ἄνθροπον καλῶς πράσοντα τὰ μεγάλα. ἀσπάζου πάντες 
τοὺς φίλους. αὐτὸ τὸ πρόγραμα τοῦ ἡγεμόνος ἔπενψα σοι ἵνα ἐπίγοις πρὸς τί σοί 
‘OTL. ais 

ἀπόδος is TO Ἰσὶν ᾿Απίωνι παστοφόρῳ. 


[οἷπᾶς a'pioni to ptil'tato 'plista 'cerin. ji'noscin 88. "θεῖο oti οὔ Ὑ9 
Thonas to-Apion the dearest most greeting. To-know you I-want that directly 
epi'veveka is ale'ksandria(n), ef't"eos e'melk(e) emy peri tu 
I-have-gone_ to Alexandria, immediately it-has-concerned to-me about the 
‘pranmatos ἃ me c'roteces. ‘evron ton ‘a(n)t'ropo(n) ka'los 

matter which me you-asked. I-found the man well 

‘prasonda ta me'yala. a'spazu ‘pandes tus ‘pilus. af'to to 

doing (for-)the great. Greet all the friends. Itself the 
‘proyrama tu  ye'monos 'epempsa sy ina e'plys pros 'ti 
written-order of-the governor _I-sent to-you that you-might-hasten to what 
sy stl ... 

for-you is... 


a'podos is to i'sin a'pioni pasto'p*oro | 
give to the Isieum to-Apion priest (of Isis) 
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‘Thonas to his dearest Apion very many greetings. I want you to know that I have gone 
(or went) directly to Alexandria, I (have) immediately addressed the matter you asked me 
to. I found the man doing well in the main. Greet all our friends. I (have) sent you the 
governor’s actual written order so that you might deal promptly with what concerns you 
... Give this to Apion the priest (who carries the image of the god Isis) at the temple of 
Isis.’ 


Over and above the by now familiar graphic interchanges, we should note that the use 
of iota subscript here, as in other papyri, is simply a modern editorial device. Iota in 
the ‘long diphthongs’ was written adscript for as long as it was pronounced, and it is 
therefore frequently omitted in papyri from the middle of the 2nd century Bc onwards. 
Its widespread graphic restoration from the end of the 2nd century AD is testimony to 
the impact of Atticism and the renewed emphasis on ‘correct’ usage (cf. 5.5, 5.6). Other 
points of phonological significance include: 


(30) (a) There is possible evidence of vowel weakening in some unaccented syl- 
lables, a concomitant of the shift from pitch to stress in an area where 
the native language had a strong stress acccent and regular vowel- 
weakening phenomena; thus ἔτι for ὅτι [oti] ‘that’ might represent [ati], 
though this could just as easily be a spelling mistake; and the accusative 
plural πάντες for πάντας ['pandas] ‘all’ could represent ['pandss], though 
the form here may simply be one more example of the increasingly 
general levelling of nominative and accusative plural forms in conso- 
nant-stem nouns and so best be explained analogically, cf. 4.11.1. 

(Ὁ) Note the graphic simplification of double consonants in πράσοντα ['pra- 
sonda] (for πράσσοντα [‘prasonda]) ‘doing’ and πρόγραμα ['proyrama] 
(for πρόγραμμα ['proyrama]) ‘affair’; early examples, as here, typically 
involve those consonants with a continuant pronunciation (i.e. fricatives, 
nasals and liquids). 

(c) From as early as the 3rd century Bc the o-vowel in certain categories of 
2nd-declension noun, namely masculine personal names in -tos [-ios] 
(the only such subclass) and neuters in -tov [-ion]/-tov [-'ion], started to 
be lost in popular speech, either through syncope of an unstressed vowel 
in a period before the synizesis of antevocalic [i] had begun (cf. (16)), 
or through the regular change of prevocalic [i] to [j], followed by loss 
of the o-vowel and revocalization of [j] > [i] (through a process known 
as samprasarana).” The suffix -ov [-in] was extremely productive in the 
Koine, not only because of its originally affective quality as a diminutive 
but more importantly because it provided morphologically regular alter- 
natives to 3rd-declension nouns with difficult declensional patterns 
involving stem allomorphy: e.g. παῖς [pes], gen παιδός [pe'dos] ‘child’, 
replaced by παιδίον [pe'dion], gen παιδίου [pe'diu]; ots [us], gen ὠτός 
[o'tos] ‘ear’, replaced by ὠτίον [o'tion], gen ὠτίου [o'tiu] etc. This type, 
without the o-vowel, duly became a major neuter subclass of medieval 
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and modern Greek. In (29) above the form Ἰ ctv [i'sin] for Ἰσιεῖον [i'sion] 
‘temple of Isis’ suggests that the -etov [-'ion] suffix characteristic of the 
names of ‘establishments’ has been assimilated on phonetic grounds to 
the regular neuter pattern. 


The major grammatical issue in (29) is the evidence it provides for the merger of 
the aorist and the perfect. Note first of all the form ἠρώτηκες [cf. e'rotices] ‘you (have) 
asked’, where the ‘past-tense’ 2sg suffix -es [-es] has replaced classical -as [-as]. The 
set of common ‘past-tense’ endings (cf. 4.9, 5.8) in fact came to be used increasingly 
in the perfect paradigm too (though with perfect -«- [k] in place of aorist -o- [5] in the 
stem where appropriate). Thus: 


(31) (a) 1/2/3sg: -(k)a/ -(κ)ες" -(κ)ε [-(k)a/ -(k)es/-(k)e] 
(for classical -(k)a/ -(K)as/ -(κ)ε [-(k)a/-(k)as/-(k)e]) 
(Ὁ) 1/2/3pI: -(κ)αμεν" -(k)ate/ -(κ)αν [-(k)amen/-(k)ate/-(k)an] 
(for classical -(k)apev/ -(K)ate/ -(κ)ασι  [-(k)amen/-(k)ate/-(k)asi]) 


This formal development was promoted by the diminution of the functional distinction 
between perfect and aorist revealed by the increasing use in the Koine of the perfect 
as a simple past tense. In (29), for example, it is clear that, while some perfect forms 
may be interpreted as true perfects, e.g. ἐπιβέβηκα [epi'veveka] ‘I have gone’, ἐμέλκε 
[e'melce] ‘it has concerned’ (with augment for reduplication and apparent syncopation 
of unstressed [i] if this is not merely a spelling error, cf. μεμέληκε [me'melece]), neither 
of these actually demands a perfect reading. On the other hand, the form already cited 
in the preceding paragraph, ἠρώτηκες [e'rotices], seems clearly to have an aoristic 
value here (= ‘you asked’), while the aorist ἔπενψα ['epempsa] ‘I sent’ seems equally 
clearly to require a perfect interpretation in the context (= ‘I have sent’). 

The merger may in part reflect the influence of Latin, where the so-called perfect 
forms performed both functions (cf. 5.3). But its origins can be traced already in the 
usage of authors such as Menander, and Latin can have done no more than promote a 
trend that was already under way. The basis for the Greek development therefore 
demands closer investigation. The perfect, considered purely as an aspect, involves the 
postulation of a ‘viewing point’ from which a given ‘event’, having previously taken 
place, is seen to be already completed. This is the essence of perfect aspect, which entails 
the notion of some continuing relevance for the earlier event at the later viewing 
point (sometimes, but not necessarily, involving a resultant state: cf. τέθνηκα ['tet’neka] 
‘T have died/I am dead’). The viewing point may then be located objectively in time. 
In the case of a past perfect, the event is earlier than a viewing point that is in the 
past with respect to the time of utterance (i.e. the event is anterior to the past-time 
viewing point). In the case of a future perfect, the event is earlier than a viewing 
point that is in the future with respect to the time of utterance (i.e. the event is 
anterior to the future viewing point, but still itself potentially in the future). In the case 
of the present perfect, there can be no present viewing point distinct from the time 
of utterance (the present is the present), and the event is simply earlier than ‘now’. 
In each case, the time reference of an aspectually perfect-tense form is determined by 
the location not of the viewed event but of the viewing point with respect to the time of 
utterance. 
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But the importance of the formal expression of this retrospective viewing of an 
event, and the consequential emphasis on its continued relevance at the viewing point, 
is easily downgraded, and the grammaticalized temporal focus then shifts immediately 
to the event itself, with the result that what was the viewing point becomes instead 
the temporal reference point for the location of that event: cf. the virtual equivalence, 
when uttered by someone who wants to start cooking at the time of utterance, of have 
you got the chops out of the freezer? (the point from which the past is viewed is ‘now’) 
and did you get the chops out of the freezer? (i.e. in the past vis-a-vis ‘now’, but still 
with inferable contemporary relevance). In this way the perfect may come to be under- 
stood not just as an alternative to the simple past when continued relevance at the 
time of utterance is to be emphasized but also, through confusion of the aspectual 
viewing point with the temporal reference point (natural in the case of the present 
perfect), as a general alternative to the simple past in all contexts. 

This functional overlap between aorist and perfect was instrumental in the 
adoption of the ‘past-tense’ endings by perfect forms in the Koine. We should note, 
however, that the process of formal interference was, as often, bidirectional, and that 
perfect 3pl -ασι [-asi] came to rival -av [-an] as a past-tense suffix in both aorist and 
imperfect paradigms (e.g. ἐπ-ήλθοασι [ep-'elt"-asi] ‘they came’, BGU 275.5, ap 215). 
The survival of this particular perfect formant was favoured by the existence of the 
formally parallel 3pl present ending -ovot [-usi], and it is still retained in many of the 
modern dialects of the south-eastern subgroup (e.g. Cypriot and some Dodecanesian 
varieties). 

The merger was supported by further morphological considerations. Past tenses 
were characterized in classical Greek by the addition of the ‘augment’, ordinarily the 
syllable ἐ- [e-], to the beginning of the relevant verb form: e.g. 1sg aorist ¢Avoa 
[é-ly:sa], from λύτω [ly:-o:] ‘I set free’. Perfects, by contrast, were characterized by 
‘reduplication’, involving the addition of a syllable Ce- [Ce-] to the beginning of the 
relevant form (where C = the initial consonant of the verb root, with the exception 
that aspirated plosives were reduplicated by their unaspirated counterparts): e.g. 155 
perfect é-Av-Ka [lé-ly-ka] ‘I have set free’. But where a verb began with a vowel, the 
augment regularly took the form of a lengthening of that vowel, and the reduplication 
was identical (e.g. aorist ἥμαρτον [hé:mart-on], perfect ἡμάρτ-ηκα [he:mart-e:-kal], 
from ἁμαρτ-άνω [hamart-an-o:] ‘I err’). Similarly, if a verb began with a consonant 
cluster (other than stop + liquid) it was usual for the augment ἐ- [e-] to serve also as 
the reduplication: e.g. aorist éyvw-v [é-gno:-n], perfect é-yvw-«a [é-gno:-ka], from 
γι-γνώσκω [gi-nnd:-sko:] ‘I ascertain’. 

In the Koine, however, once the functional merger of the aorist and perfect began 
in earnest, reduplication ceased to have any clear independent significance, and the 
already established partial equivalence of augment and reduplication spread very 
quickly even to verbs beginning with a single consonant (cf. ἐμέλκε [e'melce] in (29)). 
Thus alongside augmented ‘perfects’ such as ἐ-πλήρωκα [e-'plero-ka] ‘I filled/have 
filled’ (for classical πε-πλήρωκα [pe-'plero-ka]: P. Oxy. 2729.21, 4th century aD), we 
find both perfect forms with no reduplication (e.g. πτόκεν ['ptocen] ‘I fell/have fallen’, 
for classical πέπτωκείν) ['peptoce(n)]: P. Mich. 235.3, ap 41) and aorists with redupli- 
cation in place of the augment (e.g. πεπλήρωσα [pe'plerosa] ‘I filled’, for the classical 
ἐπλήρωσα [e'plerosa]: P. Oxy. 1489.5, 3rd century AD). 
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Ultimately, however, augmented perfects came to be seen as simply alternative forms 
of the aorist, and a number of modern Greek spoken dialects (e.g. some Peloponnesian 
varieties, including Tsakonian in part, together with the so-called Old Athenian group, 
cf. Kondosépoulos (2001)) eventually generalized the forms ending in -κα [-ka] at the 
expense of standard -oa [-sa]. But even standard Modern Greek has expanded the 
scope of -κα [-ka] as an aorist active suffix in certain verbs, as well as generally in 
the passive (see Parts II and III for details). 

Finally, we should note that the functional merger of perfect and aorist inevitably 
led to a formal renewal of the true perfect. For the most part this involved the extension 
of a periphrastic alternative to the monolectic perfect that had already been in use in 
classical Greek, namely εἰμί [imi] ‘I am’, emphasizing the ongoing relevance of a prior 
event, in combination with either a perfect or an aorist participle (active or passive) 
expressing the prior event itself. This is well attested in the papyri, especially where 
modal (subjunctive/optative) perfects are required. In the Byzantine period only the 
construction with the perfect passive participle survives strongly, almost always with a 
clear stative force equivalent to that of a predicative adjective (cf. 6.5.3 and 11.8.2). 


6.5.3 Letter 3: the decline of 3rd-declension participles 


Our third letter (BGU 846) also dates from the 2nd century aD and is addressed by a 
contrite young man to his long-suffering mother, who has apparently washed her hands 
of him: 


(32) ᾿Αντώνις Λόνγος Νειλοῦτι [τῇ μητρὶ πίλίϊστα χαίρειν. καὶ διὰ travTodls] εὔχομαί 
oat ὑγειαίνειν. τὸ προσκύνημά σου ἰποιϊῶ Kat αἱκάστην ἡμαίραν παρὰ τῷ κυρίῳ 
[Σερἰάπειδει. γεινώσκειν σαι θέλω ὅτι οὐχ [ἤλπ]ιζον ὅτι ἀναβένις εἰς τὴν μητρόπολιν. 
χίάϊρειν τοῦτο οὐδ᾽ ἐγὸ εἰσῆθα εἰς τὴν πόλιν. αἰδίυϊσοποίύϊμην δὲ ἐλθεῖν εἰς Kapavidav 
ὅτι σαπρῶς παιριπατῶ. αἴγραψά σοι ὅτι γυμνός εἰμει. tapakalAlO σαι, μήτηρ, 
διαλάγητί μοι. λοιπὸν οἶδα τί [ἐγὼ] αἰμαυτῷ παρέσχημαι. παιπαίδδευμαι καθ' ὃν δὶ 
τρόπον. οἶδα ὅτι ἡμάρτηκα. ἤκουσα παρὰ Told .υμου τὸν εὑρόντα σαι ἐν τῷ 
᾿Αρσαινοείτῃ καὶ ἀκαιρέως πάντα σοι διήγηται. οὐκ οἶδες ὅτι θέλω πηρὸς γενέσται 
el γνοῦναι ὅπως ἀνθρόπῳ ἰ[ἔϊτι ὀφείλω ὀβολόν; 

Νειλοῦτι μητρεί am ᾿Αντωνίω Λόνγου υεἱοῦ. 


[an'donis ‘longos ni'luti τὶ me'tri'plista  ‘ceri(n). ce dja pan'dos 
Antonius Longus to-Nilous the mother very-much greeting. And through everything 
'efk’o'me se y'jeni(n). to pros'cyne’ma 81 py'o__ kat e'kasten 

I-pray you to-be-well. The supplication of-you I-make on each 

e'mera(n) para to cy'rio se'rapidi. ji'nosci(n) se 't'elo oti uk 

day before the lord — Serapis. To-know — you I-wish that not 

‘elpizon ‘oti ana'venis is ti(m) me'tropoli(n}). ‘k"arin ‘tuto ud e'yo 
I-was-expecting that you-go-up tothe metropolis. Because-of this nor I 
is'e(I)t'a is tem 'bolin. edyso'pumen de el't*in is kara'nidan 

went to the city. I-was-ashamed and to-go to Karanis 

oti sa'pros peripa'to. 'eyra'psa sy oti jim'nos imi. paraka'lo 
because filthily I-go-about. I-wrote to-you that naked [-4π|. I-call-upon 

se, ‘metir, dja'laji'ti my. li'pon 'γάα ti e'yo ema(f)'to 

you, mother, be-reconciled to-me. Well, I-know what I for-myself 


pa'resc'ime. 
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pe'pedevme Καὶ on ‘di ‘tropo(n). 


have-provided. I-have-been-taught-a-lesson according-to which is-necessary way. 


'yda 


‘oti e'martika.  ‘ekusa paratu... ton ev'ronda 586 6Π do arsino'iti 


I-know that I-have-sinned. I-heard from the ... the-one having-found you in the Arsinoite-nome 


ce ake'reos 'panda sy di'ejete. uk 'ydes ‘oti 't'elo pi'ros je'neste 


and straight 


i 


everything to-you has-been-told. Not you-know that I-wish crippled to-become 


'ynune opos an't'ropo 'eti o'ptilo ovo'lo(n)? 


than to-know that to-a-man_ still Iowe  obol? 
me'triap ando'nio ‘longu y'ju.| 
To-Nilous mother from Antonius Longus son. 


ni'luti 


‘Antonius Longus to Nilous his mother very many greetings. I pray always that you are 


well. I also make supplication for you before the lord Serapis every day. I want you to 


know that I was not expecting you to be going up to the metropolis (Arsinoe, the capital 


of the Fayum nome). Therefore I did not go to the city either. I was ashamed to come to 


Karanis (a village in the Fayum where Nilous lives) because I walk around in filth. I wrote 


to you that I am naked. I beg you, mother, be reconciled to me. When all is said and 


done, I know what I have brought upon myself. I have learned the necessary lesson. I 


know that I have sinned. I heard from ... who found you in the Arsinoite nome, and you 


have been told everything just as it is. Do you not know that I would rather be crippled 


than realize I still owe a man an obol (a small coin)? ... 


To Nilous his mother from her son Antonius Longus.’ 


A number of important phonological developments are well illustrated here: 


(33) 


(a) 


Interchange of at and ε is routine and shows that classical /ai/ has 
now merged with /e/; cf. oat [se] for σε ‘you’, αἱκάστην [e'kasten] for 
ἑκάστην ‘each’, ἡμαίραν |[e'mera(n)| for ἡμέραν, dvaBévis [ana'venis] 
for ἀναβαίνεις, etc. 

The erratic, frequently hypercorrect, marking of assimilatory aspiration 
in word-final consonants before words which in earlier Koine (and 
in educated usage probably still) began with /h/ shows that, for 
this writer at least, the sound was no longer real; cf. kat’ αἱκάστην 
[kat e'kasten] for καθ᾽ ἑκάστην [kat" he'kasten], οὐχ ἤλπιζον for οὐκ 
ἤλπιζον [uk 'elpizon]). 

Note the apparent confusion of genitive and dative in the final line, with 
᾿Αντωνίω (3.441) in apposition with Λόνγου (gen) [ando'nio 'longu]. There 
were already in classical Greek large numbers of hypocoristic male 
names in -ἂς [-ἃ5] with genitive in -ἃ [-a], alongside names of non-Greek 
origin in -as [-as] and -ὡς [-os] with genitives in -a [-a] and -w [-o] (espe- 
cially in Ionic/Koine inscriptions from Asia Minor). Over time this 
very common vernacular declensional pattern led, beginning in the 1st 
century AD, to the parallel treatment of ‘regular’ a-stem nouns in -as 
[-as] and -ngs [-es], leading to apparently more ‘natural’ genitives in -a [-a] 
and -n [-¢] (later [-i]) alongside the anomalous classical suffix -ov [-u]. In 
due course these became the standard forms of the genitive for masculine 
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nouns of the 1st declension (as in Modern Greek). Here the pattern of 
nominative in [-Vs], genitive in [-V], may have been extended to 2nd- 
declension names, thereby creating a form homophonous with the dative 
(surely a contributory factor in the loss of the latter, see also 4.11.1). 
Note, however, that the author uses the hypocoristic form of his name in 
τἰς [-is] when addressing his mother (see 6.5.2, (30c)), but the full form 
in the formal address at the end. According to what has just been said, 
the former would naturally have a genitive in -i [-i],* and this may in 
turn have influenced the form of the genitive at the end, according 
to the proportion: [an'donis] : [an'doni] :: [an'donios] : [ando'nio] 
(i.e. on the assumption that the ‘correct’ forms add an [0] after [i] in 
both cases). 


In view of the evidence here and elsewhere of the progressive desystematization of 
the dative case, we should also note that the phrase: 


(34) τὸ προσκύνημά σου ποιῶ 
[to pros'cyne'ma 581. ΡΥῸ | 


the supplication of-you I-make 


might be interpreted as involving the transfer of the clitic pronoun from the govern- 
ment domain of the noun to that of the verb, thus making the genitive here do the 
work of an indirect object (= beneficiary). This is precisely the sort of situation in 
which dative-genitive functional overlap was first actively promoted, and it is striking 
that substitution of the genitive for the dative occurs first quite widely in the clitic 
pronoun system (beginning in the 1st century Bc) before it spreads to full noun phrases 
in the early centuries aD (cf. 4.11.1 and 6.5.4). 
Further points of grammatical interest include: 


(35) (a) Retention of the accusative and infinitive only in formulaic phrases: 
εὔχομαί σαι ὑγειαίνειν ['efk"o'me se y'jenin] ‘I pray (for) you to be well’; 
γεινώσκειν σαι θέλω [ji'noscin se 't"elo] ‘I want you to know’. Thus the 
verbs ἤλπιζον ['elpizon] and οἶδα ['yda], for example, take finite clauses 
introduced by ὅτι ['oti] ‘that’. 

(b) The spread of prepositional expressions at the expense of the dative: e.g. 
kat αἱκάστην ἡμαίραν [kat e'kastin e'mera(n)] ‘(on) every day’ in place 
of the simple dative of ‘time when’. The classical use of this preposition 
in temporal expressions is distributive, ‘day by day’, and the use here is 
an easy extension. 

(c) The spread of the accusative as the ‘default’ prepositional case: e.g. 
χάρειν τοῦτο ['k"arin 'tuto] ‘because of this’, in place of classical 
τούτου χάριν ['tutu 'k"arin] with a dependent genitive and postnominal 
position for what was originally an adverbial use of an accusative 
noun. 

(d) The use of weak endings on formerly strong aorist forms: e.g. 
elof\<A>0a [is‘elt*a] ‘I came (to)’. 
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(e) The ‘past-tense’ ending on the perfect form οἶδες ['ydes] ‘you know’ (this 
verb was in fact present in sense even in Ancient Greek, but its perfect 
form led to its assimilation to the new perfect paradigm). 

(f) (i) The apparent breakdown of agreement in participial syntax: 
παρὰ το[ῦ ..Ἰυμου [tu ... ymu] (gen) τὸν εὐρόντα σαι [ton e'vronda 
se] (acc), lit. ‘from the ... the (one) having-found you’. This seems 
to reflect a growing sense of the accusative as the default oblique 
case, seen also in its spread after prepositions. The genitive, for 
example, is typically used when semantically motivated, i.e. to 
express possession and other forms of adnominal dependence and 
increasingly as a dative substitute to mark a secondary involvement 
with the verbal action; but the purely ‘formal’ agreement involved 
in cases like this is less carefully observed, and accusative participles 
begin to appear in a variety of looser, appositive structures. 

(ii) In a similar fashion the nominative starts to appear as the 
unmarked case for loosely constructed ‘topics’, cf. BGU 385, 
2nd/3rd century AD: 6 ἐνιγών σοι τὴν ἐπιστολήν, δὸς αὐτῷ 
ἄλλην ... [o eni(y)'go(n) sy tin episto'li(n), ‘Sos a(f)to ‘ali(n) ...], lit. 
‘the (one) bringing you the letter (nom), give to-him (dat) another 


᾽ 


This kind of grammatical imprecision is clearly connected with more general pressure 
on the morphology of the participle system. Eventually, in popular varieties of late 
antique and early Medieval Greek an indeclinable participle in -ovta [-onda], increas- 
ingly formed from the imperfective stem alone, was used in a range of both attributive 
and adjunct/adverbial functions, though with its interpretation progressively restricted 
thereafter, in the absence of the agreement morphology required to link it to specific 
noun phrases, to that of a subject-orientated gerund expressing the manner in which 
an action is carried out (e.g. she entered running) or circumstantial background (equiva- 
lent to an adverbial clausal adjunct, e.g. weeping, she signed the letter). In this role it 
eventually acquired the overtly adverbial suffix -s [-s], as in Modern Greek, the shift 
necessarily involving the abandonment of the substantivized participle as a referring 
expression in its own right or as an adnominal relative clause equivalent. 

This functional and formal reduction of the participial system was motivated in part 
by the ambiguity inherent in the subordinating function of participles but more impor- 
tantly by the morphological complexity of most of the relevant classical paradigms. 
Consider, for example, the imperfective active participle of \tw ['lyo] Ἵ set free’: 


(36) masc λύων ['ly-on]; fem Av-cvo-a ['ly-us-a]; neut λῦον ['ly-on] 


where the feminine form belongs to the 1st declension and the masculine and neuter 
forms to the 3rd declension, with the latter pair exhibiting further stem allomorphy, 
e.g. gen sg \t-ovt-os ['ly-ond-os], dat pl At-ov-or ['ly-ou-si]. When the masculine and 
feminine consonant-stem nouns of the 3rd declension began to be shifted to the more 
regular 1st declension (the a-stem paradigm, cf. 4.11.3), the fate of the increasingly 
isolated 3rd-/1st-declension participles (i.e. the majority, including present, future, 
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aorist and perfect active, and aorist passive) was effectively sealed, though they sur- 
vived successfully in learned literary works throughout the later history of the lan- 
guage, and probably also in formal educated discourse more generally. 

A reasonably plausible account of this process can be reconstructed on the basis of 
sporadically attested forms and usages in the Roman and early Byzantine papyri. 
Evidence of paradigm levelling, for example, is quite common from around the 1st 
century AD onwards, typically involving the substitution of masculine forms for femi- 
nine, and the use of the accusative masculine singular in -ovta [-onda] for the neuter 
nominative/accusative singular in -ov [-on]. This last development was characteristic 
of all 3rd-declension adjectives and participles in this period, and was presumably 
motivated by the analogy of the morphologically ‘regular’ 2nd-declension o-stem adjec- 
tives, where the single suffix -ov [-o(n)] marked both the masculine accusative singular 
and the neuter nominative/accusative singular. 

Since the borrowed ending of the neuter singular was usually homophonous with 
that of the neuter plural (e.g. both end in -ovta [-onda] in the case of participles), the 
result was a tendency towards the formal and functional identification of the neuter 
singular with the neuter plural in the nominative/accusative. The old plural (or new 
singular) forms naturally predominate in this dual function, though there are also 
parallel examples, at least for a time, of the old (unrecharacterized) singulars doubling 
as plurals. 

Such nominative/accusative 3rd-declension neuters (both original singulars and new 
singular/plurals) then began to be used to represent any case function of the singular 
or plural. This can be explained partly in terms of the difficulties engendered by the 
inherent complexity of these paradigms, but must also reflect specific uncertainty about 
which set of oblique endings (singular or plural) to use to complete the paradigms of 
nominative/accusative neuter forms that were apparently neutral with respect to 
number. As an example we may take SB 9251.2, 2nd/3rd century AD: πρὸ μὲν πᾶν 
[pro men pan], lit. ‘before EMP everything’, with an (old) accusative singular, in place 
of the formulaic πρὸ μεὺ πάντων)παντός [pro men 'pandon/pan'dos], with the genitive 
plural or the genitive singular. 

Given that neuter plural adjectives in -a [-a] had been used adverbially from classical 
times, this uncertainty and attendant loss of morphological distinctiveness in the neuter 
adjectival paradigms must have helped promote the interpretation of not only neuter 
sg/pl participles in -ovta [-onda] but also of the homophonous masculine/feminine accu- 
sative sg as essentially adverb-like modifiers, with no need for agreement morphology. 
This assumption, once it took root, led to the progressive elimination even from the (now 
common) masculine/feminine paradigm of inflected forms other than -ovta [-onda], 
which was eventually identified with the neuter form formally and functionally. 

In the long transitional period, however, we inevitably find increasing numbers of 
examples involving violations of concord, and a growing preference for the accusative 
as an all-purpose oblique case, both in the singular, because of the favoured -ovta 
[-onda] suffix, and in the plural, where nominative and accusative were in any case 
tending to fall together formally (cf. 4.11, 6.5.2), thus applying pressure in turn on 
the distinct nominative singular in -wv [-on]. 

Such errors reflect the interaction of diminishing control of the relevant paradigms, 
as the inflected forms slowly disappeared from the colloquial language, with a strong 
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desire, inculcated at school, to be seen to use the language ‘correctly’ and to avoid the 
‘vulgar’ use of the indeclinable participle. The level of success in reproducing the clas- 
sical forms therefore depends very much on the level of education of the author. A 
nice example is provided by P. Merton 91.6, aD 316: ἡμεῖν ... εὖ βιοῦντες [i'min ... ev 
vi'undes], lit. ‘for us (dat) ... well living (nom/acc pl)’, where the participle shows 
agreement in number and gender, but not in case (the irregular βιοῦσι [vi'usi], involving 
a dying case within an independently dying paradigm, being beyond the writer’s 
control). Similar examples of the use of the nominative/accusative in place of other 
oblique cases can be found in other 3rd-declension adjectival paradigms, e.g. P. Oxy 
2274.14, 3rd century AD: μετὰ τῶν ἡμῶν πάντες [meta ton i'mon 'pandes], lit. ‘with 
the us (gen) all (nom/acc)’. 

Manoléssou (2005a), however, points out that there must also have been a syntactic 
dimension to this process, given that the transition from inflected participle to gerund 
is a common process cross-linguistically (e.g. in Romance, Slavic and Baltic) that 
cannot depend solely on the impact of accidental changes in participial morphology. 
In particular, the later history of Greek shows a clear functional divide between the 
perfect passive participle in -μένος [-'menos], which, in line with its morphology, 
evolves into an adjective of the -os/-n/-o(v) [-os/-i/-o(n)] type, while the gerund repre- 
sents the result of a contrasting specialization as a purely verbal category, the process 
as a whole reflecting the typologically well-attested separation into two clear-cut cat- 
egories of a grammatical element that originally combined both nominal/adjectival and 
verbal characteristics. 


6.5.4 Letter 4: the decline of the dative 


Our final extract (P. Oxy. 1683) dates from the final years of the 4th century ap, and 
is addressed by one Probus to his ‘sister’ Manatine: 


(37) τῇ κυρίᾳ μου ἀδελφῇ Μανατίνῃ Πρώβίοϊς ἀδελφὼ χαίριν. tea ἱμὶὲν πάντων 
εὔχωμαι τῷ κυρίῳ θεῷ περὶ τῆς σῆς ὡλοκληρίας ὅπως ὑιένοντα σοὶ καὶ εὐθυμοῦντι 
ἀπωλάβῃς τὰ Tap’ ἐμοῦ γράμματα. ἰγιϊγνώσκιν σε θέλω, κυρία μου ἀδελφή, ἄπελθε 
πρὸς Πετρώνιν τὼν ἐνγυησάμενόν μου’ δέξε dln al’tod ἐκ τοῦ μισθοῦ μου ἕναν 
ὕμισυ ... οἶδες γίὰϊρ καὶ σὺ ὅτι [οὐδὲν ἔχωμεν μάρτυρων eli] μὴ 6 Geldls καὶ σὺ 
καὶ ἡ γυνή μου. ἀπώδως οὖν αὐτὰ τῇ γυναικίν μου. μὴ λυπήσις οὖν ἐμέναν: δὸς 
οὖν αὐτά, ἐπιδὲ χρίαν αὐτὰ ὁ υἱός μου. σημίου δὲ χάριν, ὥπου ἠπάντηκά σου Us] 
τὸ Κησάριον καὶ εἴρηκά σου ὥτι δὸς ἐμοὶ κέρμα ἀπὼ τῶν ἔχις με ἵνα ἀγωράσω 


ἐματῷ ἕναν λέβιτων ..., καὶ εἶπές με ὥτι ... ἄρων τὰ dm’ ἐσοῦ καὶ ἄρτι δέ σε 
διίδ᾽ω 

[ti cy'ria mu adel'fi mana'tini 'provos adel'fo(s) 'cerin. pro men 

To-the lady of-me sister Manatine Probus brother — greeting. Before on-the-one-hand 
‘pandon ‘efxome to cy'rio θεῖο peri tis sis olokli'rias opos y'jenonda 
everything I-pray τοῦδε lord god concerning the your health that being-well 

sy ce ef@i'mundi apo'lavis ta par emu ‘yramata. ji(y)'nosci(n) 

you and being-in-good-spirits you-receive the from me letter. To-know 


se θεῖο, cy'ria mu adel'fi, 'apelOe pros pe'tronin ton 
you IJ-want, lady of-me sister, go to Petronius  the(-one) 
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engyi'sameno(n) mu. ‘Sekse ap af'tuek tu mis'@u mu 
having-guaranteed of- me. Receive from him out-of the wages of-me 

enan ‘imis! ... 'γὄες yar ce ‘sy oti u'den 

one half (talents)... You-know for also you that nothing/not 

‘exome(n) 'martyro(n)i mio Oe'os kai sy ce i  jy'ni mu.  a'podos 
we-have witness if not the god and you and the wife of-me. Hand-over 

un a(f)ta ti jyne'cim mu. mi ly'pisis un e'menan. dos un a(f)ta, 
then them to-the wife of-me. Not vex then me. Give then them, 
epi'di 'xrian a(f)ta o yjozmu <'‘egi>. si'miu de ‘xari(n), ‘opu 
since need  (of-)them the son of-me (has). Of-proof and for-the-sake, when 
i'pandi'ka su is to ci'sario(n) ce ‘iri'ka su. oti ‘dos emy ‘'cerma 

I-met you in the Caesareum and I[-told you that ‘give me coin 

apo ton "eglz me in(a) ayo'raso ema'to ena(n) ‘leviton ..., ce 
from the(-ones) you-have (for-)me that I-may-buy for-myself a pot ..., and 
‘ipez me oti... ‘aron t(a) ap e'suce ‘arti de se ‘dido ...] 


you-said me that... take τῇς (ones) from you and soon’ on-the-other-hand you I[-give ... 


‘To my lady sister Manatine Probus her brother greeting. Above all I pray to the lord 
god concerning your well-being that you receive my letter in good health and in good 
spirits. I want you to know, my lady sister, (that you must) go to Petronius my guarantor. 
Get from him out of my pay one and a half (talents) ... For you too know that we 
have no witness but god and you and my wife. So hand them over to my wife. Do not 
cause me distress. Give them to her, therefore, since my son needs them. As proof, when 
I met you in the Caesareum and said to you “give me one of the coins that you keep for 
me so I can buy myself a pot ...”, (and) you said “... take your own and I will give it to you 
laters”? 


The general drift is more or less apparent, though the author is not well-educated and 
lacks the gift of clear exposition, regularly falling back on epistolographic formulae 
that are not well joined together. In particular, the intended significance of the absence 
of other witnesses and the import of the ‘proof’ are rather difficult to determine. 

Note, however, that the participle ὑιένοντα [y'jenonda] ‘in good health’, employed 
as an indeclinable subject-orientated adjunct in place of the nominative feminine sin- 
gular ὑγιαίνουσα [(h)y'jenousa], is exactly what we might have expected in the light 
of the discussion above, and presumably corresponds to the writer’s normal usage. 
But what of the dative εὐθυμοῦντι [efOi'mundi]? We might speculate that Probus (or 
his not very professional professional scribe) was distracted by the misspelling of 
nominative σύ [sy] as cot, which looks like a dative, and then carelessly continued with 
an ‘agreeing’ dative participle. Alternatively, he may simply have excerpted εὐθυμοῦντι 
[efOi'mundi] from a quite different formulaic expression in which the dative was justi- 
fied, and then used it here mechanically. 

It is in any case clear that, though Probus (or his scribe) has been instructed to 
use the dative in writing, the case barely features in his normal spoken register, as 
evidenced in the non-formulaic parts of this letter. Note, for example, the random 
use of genitive and accusative pronouns in place of the dative as verbal complements 
(cf. 4.11.1): ἠπάντηκά σου [i'pandi'ka soul], lit. ‘I met to you’, εἴρηκά cov ['irika su] 
Ἵ said to you’, with genitive for dative, alongside ἔχις ye ['eciz me] ‘you have 
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(for) me’, εἶπές με ['ipez me] ‘you said (to) me’, σε δίδω [se Sido] ‘I give (to) 
you’, with accusative for dative. Datives are still introduced, however, in 
ἀπώδως....τῇ γυναικίν μου [a'podos ... ti jyne'ci(m) mu] ‘give ... to-the wife of-me’ 
(with an intrusive final -v [-n] apparently anticipating the nasal of the following 
pronoun), δός ἐμοί [dos e'my] ‘give to me’, and ἀγοράσω ἐματῷ [ayo'raso ema'to] ‘T 
buy for myself’ (with reduced form of ἐμ-αυτῷ [em-af'to], lit. ‘me-self’), classic 
‘indirect object’? environments involving recipients or beneficiaries where use of the 
dative seems to have survived longest.* 

For the very real problems that some writers of Greek had with the dative in this 
period we may compare P. Oxy. 1300, from the Sth century ap: 


(38) προσαγορεῦσαί σε ... και τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Θέωνι και τῇ κυρίᾳ μου ἀδελφῇ ... Kal 
τῶν γλυκητάτον μου ἀδελφίον ‘Hpaeiv και Νόννᾳ ... και Φοιβάμων ... 


[prosayo'refse se... ce tu aoel'fu 'θεοπὶ ce ti cy'ria mu 
to-send-greetings (to-)you (acc) ... and to-the brother(gen) Theon(dat) and to-the lady of-me 
aoel'fi... ce to(n) — ylyci'tatom πὶ]. adel'fio(n) ira‘in kai n'ona ... 
sister(dat) ... and (to-)the sweetest of-me little-siblings(gen) Herais(acc) and Nonna(dat) ... 
ce fy'vamo(n) ... ] 

and Phoebammon(nom) ... 


σῶν to send greetings to you ... and to my brother Theon and to my lady sister ... and to 


> 


my sweetest little siblings Herais and Nonna ... and Phoebammon ... 


Of the two 3rd-declension consonant-stem forms Θέωνι ['Geoni] is dative and Φοιβάμων 
[fy'vamon] (a nice blend of Greek and Egyptian) is nominative and apparently treated 
as indeclinable. In the 2nd declension (cf. ἀδελφοῦ άδελφίον [adel'fu/adel'fion]) the 
genitive marks the recipient of the greeting, while in the 3rd-declension i-stems it is the 
accusative that fulfils this function (cf. Hpaetv [ira'in]).° Only in the 1st declension does a 
separate dative seem to be in use (cf. τῇ κυρίᾳ μου ἀδελφῇ [ti cy'ria mu adel'fi]), 
though we should not forget the weakness of final -v [-n], and the frequent homophony 
of dative and accusative forms (the usual provisos concerning accentuation and subscript 
iotas therefore apply). All these functionally equivalent case forms (at best only partially 
differentiated formally) are seemingly freely combined according to the author’s idiosyn- 
cratic preferences and/or knowledge. 

We are clearly very close here to the demise of the dative in popular Egyptian Greek, 
and therefore equally close to a time when either the genitive or the accusative (prepo- 
sitionally strengthened outside the pronominal system) would be automatically substi- 
tuted in its place. We should not, however, imagine that the evidence presented here 
is indicative of the state of Greek in general at this time. Although it is clear that the 
domain of the dative was everywhere in retreat, especially with regard to its old adver- 
bial functions (time, place, instrument etc.), Humbert (1930), the only fully detailed 
study of the decline of the dative to date, argues that the dative in its core grammatical 
function of marking a secondary object did not finally disappear from the spoken 
language of native speakers until the 10th century ap (see Part II for further 
discussion). 
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Other important features in (37) include the following: 


(39) 


(a) 


(b) 


The use of οὐδέν [u'den] apparently as a simple negative, exactly as in 
Modern Greek (having developed as a proclitic to the verb, it subse- 
quently suffered aphaeresis to Sev [den], cf. chapter 11). 

The partial shift of masculine 3rd-declension nouns to the 2nd declen- 

sion (a temporary expedient for dealing with a dying declensional 

class, but popular for a time as an alternative to the shift to the 1st 
declension discussed earlier): cf. acc sg μάρτυρων ['martyro(n)] for 
μάρτυρα ['martyra]. 

(i) The development of new ‘strong’ forms of personal pronouns (cf. 
ἐμέναν [e'menan] ‘me’, involving the addition first of a character- 
izing accusative -v [-n] to the classical ἐμέ [e'me], and then of the 
typical 3rd-declension accusative suffix -a [-a], perhaps on the 
analogy of elements like τινά [tina] ‘someone’, ἕνα ['ena] ‘one/a(n)’, 
a form itself finally recharacterized by the addition of a further final 
-v [-n]). 

(ii) The 2nd-person pronoun σύ [sy] also acquired an initial ἐ- [e-], by 
analogy with 1st-person nom/acc ἐγωμέμέναίν) [e'yo/e'mena(n)], to 
give ἐσύμέσεναίν) [e'sy/e'sena(n)], and new plural forms were then 
built to the singular to solve the problem of the homophony of 
classical ἡμεῖς ὑμεῖς [i'mis/i'mis] ‘we/you’, namely éy-<ts/éo-cis 
[e'mis/e'sis]. 

(iii) The earliest examples of the fully extended accusative form of the 
1st-person singular pronoun date from the 4th century ap. The 
corresponding forms of the 2nd-person singular pronoun appar- 
ently belong to the Byzantine period proper, though a version of 
the new 2nd plural forms is attested in P. Ross. Georg. iii, 10 
(4th/Sth century AD): acc/gen/dat ἡσᾶς, ἡσῶν, ἡσῖν [i'sas/i'son/i'sin]. 

The use of is [is] with the accusative (is τὸ Κησάριον [is to ci'sarion]) 

in place of év [en] with the problematic dative to express location as 

well as goal (examples occur from Ptolemaic times onwards); another 
example of the accusative as the default prepositional case. 

(i) The use of the article, almost always in oblique cases, as a relative 
pronoun (ἀπὼ τῶν ἔχις [apo ton 'ecis] ‘from what you have’). The 
classical forms ὅς [ἥὅ [os/i/o] lacked bulk, and were prone to loss 
when preceding or following words that ended or began with a 
vowel. The use of the forms of the article, which began with a 
‘protective’ plosive apart from masc/fem nom sg/pl, started in 
Hellenistic times (where it was perhaps in part a continuation of 
earlier Ionic practice), and became increasingly common with the 
passage of time. 

(ii) Alternatively, the classical indefinite/generic ὅστις ἥτις ὅτι 
['ostis/'itis/'oti] ‘whoever/whatever’, and more rarely the interroga- 
tive τίς “τί [tis/ti] ‘who/what?’, could also be used as simple rela- 
tives. The wider relative use of the indeclinable adverb ὅπου ['opul], 
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lit. ‘where’, is also attested from the 5th century aD onwards 
(Gignac (1981: 179), Bakker (1974: 87-94), Nicholas (1999: 
200-11)), and this became increasingly prevalent with the passage 
of time (though documentary evidence is lacking between the 
end of the 6th century and the beginning of the 12th), eventually 
becoming the modern Greek norm, again with aphaeresis > ποὺ 
[pu]. 

(f) The transfer of δίδωμι ['didomi] to the regular paradigm in -w [-o], 
δίδω ['Sido]. Eventually all the verbs in -μι [-mi] were assimilated to the 
regular paradigm, though many older forms persist into the Byzantine 
period, even in more popular texts, presumably because of their great 
frequency. Note that the present form is used here as a future, a common 
feature in a period when the present indicative and present subjunctive 
and the future indicative and aorist subjunctive respectively had very 
largely fallen together through sound change and subsequent analogical 
levelling (cf. 5.3, (2)). The combined future indicative/aorist subjunctive 
forms were regularly used as perfective ‘futures/subjunctives’ (where 
distinct forms were involved, e.g. in cases of suppletion, it was normally 
the aorist subjunctive that predominated); the merged present indicative/ 
subjunctive forms were similarly used as both present indicatives and 
imperfective ‘futures/subjunctives’. 


6.6 Conclusion 


The evidence of low-level papyri from Roman times has been discussed in some detail 
in this chapter because these documents provide one of the most important sources of 
evidence for vernacular Greek in a period that was instrumental in the transition from 
the ancient to the modern language, with many of the most characteristic phonological 
differences between the classical and contemporary languages already in place and the 
first stages of many of the more important grammatical changes well reflected in more 
popular varieties. With a clear understanding of the beginnings of this transition in 
place, we are now ready to consider the subsequent history of the language in the 
middle ages and beyond. 


Notes 


1. [6:1] (nt) was partly restored in conservative Athenian Attic from around 200 Bc and then 
lost its final element together with the other long diphthongs, eventually raising to /i:/ at a 
much later date. 

2 The first could in principle have affected both accented and unaccented suffixes equally, 
while the second seems likely, on phonetic grounds, to have involved only unaccented 
τιος [-ios]/-Lov [-ion], requiring us to suppose subsequent analogical levelling in the accented 
cases. 

3. Subsequently the homophony of -ts [-is]/-t [-i] with 1st-declension -ys/-n led to this subpara- 
digm being assimilated to the 1st declension, as in Modern Greek. 
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4 Some editors also write dative ἀδελφῷ [adel'fo] after nominative Πρώβος ['provos], but this 
is surely an example of w [o] for 0 [o] (the iota subscript is editorial), with final -s [-s] omitted, 


as not infrequently. 
5 This was originally a dental-stem with accusative -iSa [-'i6a], here assimilated to the i-stems 


because of the identical nominative in -ἰς [-'is]). 


PART II 
BYZANTIUM 


FROM CONSTANTINE I TO 
MEHMET THE CONQUEROR 


Ἴ 
HISTORICAL PRELUDE 


7.1 The Later Roman Empire 


After the relative stability and general prosperity of the first and second centuries AD, 
the fifty years after the fall of the Severan dynasty, from 235 to the accession of 
Diocletian in 284, was a critical period for the empire, with constant warfare against 
the Persians in the east and Germanic tribes to the north and west leading to an 
enhanced role for the military, economic difficulties, and a rapid turnover of emperors, 
each provincial army putting up, and as quickly murdering, its own pretenders (see 
Brown (1989), Cameron (1993), Mitchell (2007) for readable introductions to late 
antiquity). 

The overall result was a reduction in the importance of the old imperial capital and 
its aristocracy as emperors increasingly based themselves in strategically important 
provincial centres, though the decentralization of power also created a context in which 
local cultures (and local languages such as Coptic and Syriac) could thrive, and in 
which Christianity, still very much a minority and provincial religion, could begin to 
develop solid institutional structures. 

Between the accession of Diocletian in 284 and the death of Constantine I in 337, 
the political and military situation stabilized and administrative reforms were put in 
place which formed the basis of the system of government until the ‘end’ of the Roman 
empire (Rome itself fell to a Gothic pretender in 476, though in the east we have to 
wait for the Arab conquests of the 7th century for a clear break with the world of 
classical antiquity). In particular, Diocletian sought to bring the army under central 
control by consolidating the financial and administrative privileges which had been 
granted by various predecessors, and instituting a fairer and more reliable means of 
raising revenue (partly in the form of requisitions in kind) so as to guarantee the steady 
supply of resources needed for the army to defend the empire’s security. He also reor- 
ganized provincial government by separating civil and military commands and reduc- 
ing the size of the provinces themselves (thereby increasing their overall number, but 
reducing the power of individual governors). 
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Diocletian did not, however, succeed in reversing the long-term decline of Rome. 
In an attempt to end the political instability that had plagued the 3rd century, he set 
up the ‘tetrarchic’ system by which power was to be shared between two senior emper- 
ors, or Augusti, each aided by a junior emperor, or Caesar, who would eventually 
succeed him. This consolidated the established tendency towards decentralization by 
dividing the empire informally into eastern and western spheres of influence and led 
to the emergence of a number of new regional ‘capitals’. Diocletian himself had his 
main residence at Nicomedia (Izmit) in Bithynia, his Caesar Galerius was based in 
Thessaloniki, while the other Caesar, Constantius, had his base in Augusta Treverorum 
(Trier) close to the Rhine frontier. Emperors now spent a great deal of time travelling 
between such centres, and this in turn fostered new building and urban development, 
the foundation of Constantinople on the site of Byzantium by Constantine I being the 
most important example. 

When Diocletian and his fellow Augustus Maximian abdicated on 1 May 305, 
Galerius succeeded in the east, Constantius in the west, as planned. But after Constantius 
died in York in the following year, his son Constantine was proclaimed Augustus by 
his father’s troops (see Lenski (2006) for background to the age of Constantine). 
Maximian quickly returned from his short-lived retirement, and the tetrarchic arrange- 
ments for the succession broke down in the face of renewed rivalry. Constantine first 
sought to consolidate his position through an alliance with Maximian, but by 310 
Maximian’s own son, Maxentius, had seized Rome, and Maximian himself had turned 
on both of them. Maximian, however, committed suicide when Constantine took up 
arms against him, and two years later, in 312, Maxentius was defeated at the battle 
of the Milvian Bridge outside Rome. 

Things had become similarly confused in the east, where Licinius had been appointed 
Augustus at the Conference of Carnuntum (on the Danube) in 308, despite the 
fact that Diocletian’s immediate successor, Galerius, was still alive. When Galerius died 
in 311, his nephew Maximin, who had himself been proclaimed Augustus by his troops 
three years earlier, seized Asia Minor from Licinius, and it was only in 313 that Licinius 
finally defeated his rival and emerged as sole Augustus of the east. Constantine 
and Licinius then concluded an alliance which continued, despite an inconclusive 
clash in 316, until the decisive campaign of 324 in which Licinius was defeated at 
Chrysopolis. Constantine then became the sole ruler of the Roman world until his 
death in 337. 

In general, Constantine sought to consolidate Diocletian’s military, provincial and 
administrative arrangements, but where previous emperors had tried periodically 
to stifle Christianity by persecution, Constantine committed himself to its protection 
and eventual triumph, and so began the process of integration which led to a crucial 
developmental period in which acceptance of Christianity became increasingly routine 
in even the highest levels of society, specifically Christian forms of art and literature 
were developed within the context of the cultural mainstream, and the first definitions 
of ‘correct doctrine’, or orthodoxy, were attempted (see Brown (1997) on the 
Christianization of the empire). Constantine himself, in an important precedent for 
establishing the role of the emperor in the affairs of the church, presided over the 
first ecumenical council at Nicaea, modern Iznik, in 325, which had been called 
to pronounce on Arianism (the doctrine of Arius, a Syrian monk who had become 
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presbyter of Alexandria, which denied Christ’s full divinity and was duly declared a 
heresy). 

When Constantine founded his ‘New Rome’ on the site of the old Greek city of 
Byzantium on the Bosporus in AD May 330, therefore, it was not merely as a centre 
of Roman culture and Latinity in the east but also as a capital city that was to be 
imbued from the outset with the spirit of the Christian faith. In due course it provided 
the physical and spiritual centre for the medieval Byzantine state. 

Though at various times after Constantine’s death several Augusti again ruled 
simultaneously (with a number of strikingly short-lived reigns, including that of his 
sole pagan successor, Julian, 361-3), the traditional urban life of antiquity, with its 
largely money-based economy, continued more or less intact, and the empire remained 
at least formally undivided until the death of Theodosius I in 395. Thereafter, his sons 
Arcadius and Honorius shared the Roman world between them, the former taking the 
east, the latter the west (with the seat of government transferred to Ravenna), in what 
was to prove to be a permanent division. 

By this time ‘barbarian’ Germanic tribes, including the Franks and Alamanni in the 
west and the Visigoths and Ostrogoths in the east, had begun to occupy the richer 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean. The migration of the east German peoples from 
lands between the Danube and the Don was motivated chiefly by changing economic 
conditions, but the arrival of the Huns, a nomadic tribe from the steppes of central 
Asia, may have been a contributory factor. In their journey south and west the Goths 
defeated a Roman army at Adrianople (Edirne) in 378, and having been partly forced, 
partly bribed out of the Balkans by Theodosius, moved on into Italy, where they 
eventually sacked Rome in 410. 

In this period, the recruitment of barbarian auxiliaries and even the appointment 
of barbarian generals had become routine, in order to avoid the trouble of conscrip- 
tion. The policy also proved (temporarily) profitable, to the extent that the treasury 
could exact taxes in lieu. But the resumption of political rivalry in both east and west 
after the death of Theodosius allowed ambitious barbarian generals, backed by their 
mercenary recruits, to exploit the situation for their own ends, and by the end of the 
4th century even the regular army was in disarray. 

Though the situation eventually stabilized in the east, after the government in 
Constantinople (following the massacre of the garrison of the rebel Goth Gainas in 
400) firmly turned its back on barbarian troops and generals, the position in the west 
continued to deteriorate. In the face of political instability, economic weakness and 
institutional fragmentation, forces stationed in the provinces were withdrawn and 
Roman territory was progressively settled by Goths (Italy and Spain), Franks (France) 
and Vandals (North Africa). The end of Roman government finally came, according 
to the conventional dating, with the overthrow of the young Romulus Augustulus by 
his Gothic master of the soldiers, Odoacer, in 476. 

Latin survived, however, as the language of administration, culture and everyday 
communication (as witnessed by the Romance languages), while many Roman tradi- 
tions and institutions continued in modified forms. But there were to be no more 
Roman emperors in the west, and though Rome continued to be the seat of the senior 
bishop of the Christian church, the eastern Roman empire, with its capital at 
Constantinople, now stood alone. 
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7.2 The Age of Transition: Ioustinianos and 
the Arab Conquests' 


After the formal division of the empire in 395, east and west grew steadily apart, and 
while the west declined, the eastern empire enjoyed considerable prosperity in the 
period from the late 4th to the early 6th centuries, initiating major new building pro- 
grammes and seeing its principal cities grow substantially in size and population. See 
Mango (1980), Whiting (1981), Treadgold (1997) for general introductions to 
Byzantium, including the early period in which the independent east Roman, or 
Byzantine, state was formed Jeffreys et al. (2008) provides authoritative surveys of all 
aspects of Byzantine history and culture. 

The decision to abandon the recruitment of barbarian generals and mercenaries was 
a major factor in re-establishing effective government and military efficiency, despite 
periodic tensions surrounding the imperial succession and the continued ambitions of 
generals. Whereas in the west central control was weak, and powerful provincial 
families had been allowed unrestrained extension of their wealth through land acquisi- 
tion, the east retained a more resilient economic system based on the continuity of 
prosperous villages and a free peasantry alongside, and even within, the estates that 
emerged with the rise of the provincial aristocracy. Peasants paid taxes and were avail- 
able for recruitment to the army, and this guaranteed the financial and military 
resources necessary to resist, or buy off, barbarian invaders (e.g. the Huns, who raided 
freely in the mid-Sth century, extorting vast sums from the empire). It was in response 
to this threat that Theodésios II, who reigned 408-50, ordered the construction of the 
massive land walls of Constantinople, which were first breached by force in 1453. 

With the reserves built up in the wake of the fiscal reforms of Anastasios I (ruled 
491-518), the emperor Ioustinianés I (Justinian, reigned 527-65, a native speaker of 
Latin from an Illyrian peasant family) embarked on an ambitious campaign of recon- 
quest in the west (see Moorhead (1994), Maas (2005) for background to the man and 
the period). Having concluded a treaty with the Persians in 522 to safeguard the eastern 
frontier, he first sent his general Belisérios to recover the Vandal kingdom in North 
Africa. Following his rapid success there, Belisdrios was transferred to Italy, where, 
aided by the Armenian general Narsés, the eventual submission of the Ostrogoths was 
secured in 550. A third force was then dispatched to Spain in 552, and the south-east 
corner of the peninsula recovered, perhaps to provide a defensive barrier for Africa. 

These military successes followed a major codification and reform of Roman law 
carried out by Ioustinianés’ legal adviser Tribonianés, and coincided with a cultural 
revival and a great expansion of trade based on silk production (precious silkworm 
eggs having been smuggled out of the east). In the same period the great churches of 
San Vitale and Sant’Apollinare in Classe were built in the new western capital of 
Ravenna, while at Constantinople the vast new Hagia Sophia, which still stands, was 
constructed to replace Constantine’s original church that had been destroyed by fire 
in the aftermath of a serious anti-government uprising in January 532. 

This riot, named after the chant (νίκα ['nika] ‘win!’) employed by the Hippodrome 
factions (the notorious Blues and Greens) involved in its instigation, seems to have 
been motivated by resentment of domestic repression and the high levels of taxation 
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needed to fund the wars. After a day at the games, this crystallized into demands 
for the release of prisoners and the dismissal of unpopular officials, up to and including 
the emperor himself. The successful containment of the riot (some tens of thousands 
were massacred) gave Ioustinianés the pretext and the authority to assert his role 
as God’s vice-gerent on earth. This useful validating role was then assumed by all 
later Christian Roman emperors, and the Roman/Byzantine state began to define 
itself increasingly in religious terms, as a kind of earthly reflection of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

In his new capacity as God’s agent, Ioustiniands felt a duty to define and impose 
Orthodox belief, though in this he was less successful. The Platonic Academy in Athens 
was closed in 529, and the teaching of pagan philosophy restricted to Christian institu- 
tions (philosophy thus becoming a ‘historical’ subject rather than a living body of rival 
doctrine). Then, having tried unsuccessfully to suppress the heresy of Monophysitism, 
which saw Christ as a God who had ceased to be also a man (and rather inconveniently 
included the emperor’s wife Theod6ra among its adherents), Ioustinianéds sought to 
reconcile the Monophysites by making concessions, but succeeded only in antagonizing 
the western church, which was implacably hostile to the doctrine. He also alienated 
many of his own bishops from Egypt and Syria, where the doctrine enjoyed overwhelm- 
ing support. 

Unfortunately, Ioustiniandés’ military successes also proved to be short-lived. The 
cost of reasserting universal Roman rule was more than the empire could bear, and it 
was ill-equipped to deal with any fresh assaults. The Lombards (another Germanic 
tribe) were therefore able to occupy all of north and central Italy before the end of the 
6th century, and prosperity was seriously undermined by earthquakes and plague 
epidemics (spread in part by the devastation of endless warfare), which led to the col- 
lapse of many urban centres and a serious reduction in the quality of life in the cities 
that survived. 

The situation became critical when the Balkans, already threatened by nomadic 
Turkic peoples in Joustiniands’ time, came under pressure from an alliance of Avars 
(another tribe from the Asian steppes) and Slavs, who had moved south from the river 
valleys of central Europe. By the 580s these groups had penetrated the Peloponnese, 
leaving only a few coastal towns, including the great city of Thessaloniki, in Byzantine 
control. Soon after, at the beginning of the 7th century, came the Persian invasions of 
Syria, Armenia, Asia Minor and Egypt; Antioch fell in 612, Jerusalem in 614, Ephesus 
in 615, and Alexandria in 619. This devastating period marks the first clear break with 
classical antiquity in the east, and still worse was to come. In 626, while the emperor 
Herakleios (a capable soldier and administrator of Armenian descent, who reigned 
610-41) was away on campaign against the Persians, an army of Persians, Avars and 
Slavs besieged Constantinople itself, though the capital held out successfully thanks to 
its land walls and its control of the sea. This proved to be a turning point, and there- 
after Heradkleios succeeded in recovering the empire’s losses in Asia Minor and Syria, 
and finally won a decisive victory at Nineveh in 627, which led to the collapse of the 
Persian empire. In 630 he was able to enter Jerusalem in triumph. 

But success was again short-lived. The power vacuum was filled almost immediately 
by the recently Islamicized Arabs, who now embarked on a campaign of aggressive 
expansion. Persia, in disarray after Herakleios’ triumph, fell in 636, and the Romans 
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themselves came under attack immediately afterwards; Jerusalem fell again in 638, and 
remained under Islamic control until the first crusade at the end of the 11th century. 
In 640 the Arabs advanced into Egypt, and then pressed on ruthlessly throughout north 
Africa, so that this territory too was lost permanently to the empire. On several occa- 
sions in the late 7th and early 8th centuries Constantinople was again besieged, though 
the emperor Léon III (a Syrian from Germanicea, reigned 716-40) began the long fight 
back by raising the second Arab siege of the capital in 717-18 and defeating an Arab 
army in the field in 740. 

The Arab advance by land was, however, halted in Asia Minor, the last great recruit- 
ing ground for the Roman/Byzantine army, and though raids continued for some 300 
years, it was to be the Turks, not the Arabs, who finally deprived the empire of its last 
great territorial possession. Nevertheless, Byzantium had suffered a stupendous blow; 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt were among its richest provinces, and Egypt in particular 
was a major supplier of grain to the capital. Henceforth the reproachful ghost of uni- 
versal Christian empire hung over the residual Byzantine state, inculcating a state of 
mind to which the retrospective quality of mature Byzantine culture has often been 
attributed (cf. Mango (1980: 4—5)). 

The successful resistance to the Arabs in Asia Minor was achieved because of the 
imposition of martial law and the fact that its provinces had earlier been divided by 
Herakleios into administrative/military districts known as themes, each under the 
command of a governor/general who reported directly to the emperor. This reform 
gave pre-eminence to the military as a career path, and circumscribed the power of 
the landed aristocracy by consolidating the position of the villages as the units of taxa- 
tion and recruitment. Many soldiers had already been given lands in the themes so as 
to provide a standing army, but this period saw massive new population movements 
as different ethnic groups were relocated to meet fresh military contingencies. 

As a result of this system of economic and military organization, Byzantine society, 
already isolated by the Slav settlements in Greece and the Balkans, was set on a radi- 
cally different course from that of western Europe, so that feudalization began only in 
the 10th century, and a fully formalized system of feudal relations, as developed in the 
west, was never established because of the revival of urban life and a trading economy 
(see 7.3, 7.4 below). This separation of east and west was reinforced on the linguistic 
front. Knowledge of Greek in the west had already declined by the end of the 4th 
century, as St Jerome’s translations of Greek patristic texts into Latin and St Augustine’s 
dependence on translations of Greek philosophical texts clearly demonstrate. Similarly 
in the east, though Latin had originally been used in court circles in Constantinople, 
it was Greek which had always been employed for practical administrative purposes, 
and throughout the Roman imperial and Byzantine periods Greek remained the only 
language of higher education, the principal language of culture (though Syriac and 
Coptic also emerged as major literary languages in the Christian era), and the sole 
vernacular lingua franca of the multiethnic empire, acquired as a first language by 
many, and as a second language by many more. The position of Latin as the language 
of the Roman ‘establishment’ therefore became increasingly precarious, though in the 
army, the legal profession and imperial ceremonial it continued to enjoy prestige as 
the ‘true’ language of the Romans, and remained in use, albeit in an increasingly for- 
mulaic way, until the end of the 6th century. 
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But Greek had begun to supplant Latin in even its residual functions by the first half 
of the 5th century, when the key office of praetorian prefect, virtually that of deputy 
emperor, had been filled by a Greek-speaking Egyptian. A century later, Ioustinianés’ 
praetorian prefect, Ioannes the Cappadocian, reduced the use of Latin in the eastern 
prefecture still further in recognition of the linguistic realities, and his successor in that 
post was not familiar with Latin at all. Similarly, though Ioustinianés’ codification of 
the law was carried out in the traditional legal language, the great bulk of the ‘novels’ 
(i.e. supplements to, or replacements of, earlier legislation) were already composed in 
Greek, and a Greek version of the Institutes had already been published in 534. 

Though the influx of Italian refugees during the wars of reconquest temporarily 
enhanced the Latin-speaking element in the capital (which briefly became a major centre 
of Latin culture), the Latin speakers were simply one of many minorities in the essen- 
tially Greek-speaking capital of an empire dominated by the Greek culture and Orthodox 
Christianity. By the end of the 6th century it was already extremely difficult to find 
anyone who could translate Latin into Greek competently. Thereafter, the growing 
independence of Byzantium, and the need to devote all available resources to the strug- 
gle for survival in the 7th and 8th centuries, guaranteed the final demise of Latin. 


7.3 The Middle Byzantine Period: Iconoclasm, Renaissance 
and Decline 


The ‘dark age’ that lasted from the 7th century to the middle of the 9th was dominated 
by a religious crisis which jeopardized the very survival of Byzantine culture. Many 
had come to believe that the military disasters of the 7th century were divine punish- 
ment for a failure of religious observance, and in 730 the emperor Léon III, acting in 
accordance with his religious duty to purify the faith of his subjects, decreed that the 
icons should be removed from churches. These images of Christ and the saints had 
acquired a central place in popular religious practice during the Sth and 6th centuries 
as providing a channel of communication through which, in response to prayer, inter- 
cession might be obtained and miracles worked. But many felt that they were being 
misused as objects of worship in their own right, and that view was apparently con- 
firmed by the fact that the victorious Arabs had banned the use of figural images. 
When Germanés the ecumenical patriarch (the senior bishop and leader of the 
Orthodox church) declined to comply with Léon’s edict, he was summarily replaced, 
and the destruction of icons and persecution of dissenters began. The emperor’s ortho- 
doxy was swiftly rewarded by a dramatic improvement in Byzantine fortunes, which 
continued into the reign of his son Konstantinos V (ruled 741-75). Though iconoclasm 
was suppressed in 787 in a period of relative military security, it was reintroduced in 
814 after fresh reverses in the Balkans, including the defeat and execution of the 
emperor Nikephoéros I in 811 by Krum, the formidable Khan of the Bulgars (yet 
another Turkic tribe threatening the northern frontier; though eventually absorbed 
linguistically by their Slavic subjects, the name was retained), and the policy was per- 
manently abandoned only in 843, at the beginning of what was to prove to be 
Byzantium’s golden age. The pattern of enforced iconoclasm in the face of disaster 
followed by restoration of the images as circumstances improved suggests that the 
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policy enjoyed little popular support, and was no more than stoically tolerated as a 
necessary expedient in times of crisis. 

The eventual stabilization of the military situation had already engendered some- 
thing of an intellectual revival under Thedphilos (reigned 829-42), the last of the 
iconoclast emperors, but the advent of the ‘Macedonian’ dynasty, marked by the suc- 
cession, amidst intrigue and murder, of Basileios I (reigned 867-86), an illiterate 
peasant of Armenian descent from the Macedonian theme in Thrace, marks a crucial 
turning point in Byzantine fortunes. His son Léon VI (ruled 886-912) was known 
as ‘the wise’ because of his legal reforms, while his grandson Konstantinos VII 
Porphyrogénnetos (reigned 913-59, though until 944 under the shadow of a powerful 
regent) was a scholar who played a vital role in the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’ as 
patron of intellectual and creative activity in the capital. After his death imperial 
support for scholarship lapsed again until the mid-11th century. 

In the same period Romanés I Lakapends (another Armenian peasant, who became 
admiral of the fleet and ruled on Konstantinos’ behalf from 920 to 944), succeeded in 
neutralizing a renewed threat from the Bulgars under Syme6n, while his general 
Iodnnes Kerkouds pressed on with the reconquest of territory from the Arabs. 
Thereafter, through marriages with the powerful generals Nikephoros II Phokas (ruled 
963-9, a member of one of the great Armenian military families of Asia Minor) and 
Iodnnes I Tzimiskés (ruled 969-76, an Armenian aristocrat from Tshemeshgadzak in 
Mesopotamia), who effectively usurped the throne by posing as guardians of the right- 
ful heirs, the dynasty retained a tenuous grip on power, and Byzantium embarked on 
a fresh series of successful military campaigns. Nikephoros Phokas (‘the white death 
of the Saracens’) recovered Crete from the Arabs in 961, took Aleppo in Syria in 963, 
drove the Arabs out of Cyprus in 965, and in 969 regained Antioch itself. He had, 
however, rashly invited the Rus (Vikings from Sweden who had planted colonies along 
the Russian rivers) to invade Bulgaria as ‘allies’, and it was left to Ioannes Tzimiskés, 
his wife’s lover and his murderer, to drive them out of the Balkans. Tzimiskés then led 
a series of brilliant campaigns in the east, destroying the forces of the emir of Mosul 
and the Egyptian caliph, and restoring the Mediterranean coastline from Caesarea to 
Antioch, and many of the inland cities (though not Jerusalem), to Byzantine rule. 

He was succeeded by Basileios II (reigned 976-1025), the true heir of the Macedonian 
dynasty, who, having put down rebellions by relatives of his two predecessors, 
embarked on the destruction of the troublesome Bulgar state in a 15-year campaign 
which earned him the nickname ‘Boulgarokténos’ (Bulgar-slayer). He also supervised 
the annexation of Georgia, and crucially sought to constrain the growing power of the 
landowning aristocracy, who were buying out the small farmers on whom the military 
and economic structure of the provinces depended. This problem of increasing prosper- 
ity had first been noted by Romanés Lakapenés, and was now addressed by new 
legislation to protect the interests of the peasants. 

In this period of cultural self-confidence, a booming monetary economy and consist- 
ent military success, Byzantium had begun to turn its attention northwards, to the 
Balkans and central Europe, to the lands north of the Black Sea, and even to Russia. 
Between the mid-9th and mid-11th centuries Byzantine culture, spearheaded by 
Christian missions that brought with them religion, law, art and literature, was spread 
as far as the Baltic, leaving the legacy of the Cyrillic alphabet (an adaptation of the 
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Greek alphabet designed by Byzantine monks for the writing of Slavic languages) and 
Orthodox Christianity in much of this territory to the present day. 

The mid-11th century also saw the resumption of scholarly study under the patron- 
age of Konstantinos [IX Monomachos (reigned 1042-55), and the emergence of figures 
such as the philosopher, historian and statesman Michaél Psellés (1018-78 or 1096) 
and a group of contemporary scholars that included Iodnnes Mavropous (teacher of 
Psellés, later bishop of Euchaita in Pontus), Iodnnes Xiphilinéds (also trained by 
Mavr6pous, later head of the law school and patriarch of Constantinople), and Iodnnes 
Italos (a philosopher from southern Italy who studied with Psellés, but was later 
obliged to recant his ‘heretical’ ideas). 

But underlying problems had long been building up. Of the two original patriar- 
chates that had remained outside Arab control during the 7th and 8th centuries (i.e. 
Rome and Constantinople), it was the eastern capital which had come to enjoy the 
dominant position because of its unbroken association with the sole surviving Roman 
emperor. But the beginnings of a revival in the west soon led, with the crowning of 
the Frank Charlemagne as emperor in the west by the pope in 800, to a rival bid for 
universal religious authority. The efficacy of the patriarchate’s ecclesiastical diplomacy 
in Moravia and Bulgaria during the 9th century, where Rome and Constantinople were 
fielding rival missions, only heightened the tension, and in 858 the appointment as 
patriarch of the layman Phétios (one of the greatest scholars of the middle ages, famous 
for his Bibliotheca, a commentary on nearly 300 books that symbolizes the revival of 
learning in the east) scandalized the pope and led to a temporary schism between the 
eastern and western churches. 

The dispute also had a doctrinal dimension, the central issue being the interpolation 
by the western church of the word filioque (‘and from the Son’) into the statement in 
the Nicene creed that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father. Originally adopted in 
6th-century Spain as a defence against Arianism, this addition spread through the 
Frankish empire and became a central plank of Charlemagne’s ‘anti-Greek’ polemic, 
now actively promoted by missionaries from Rome among the Slavs and Bulgars. The 
Byzantines were greatly offended by this heretical doctrine of ‘double procession’, 
which in their view made a hopeless muddle of Trinitarian theology as established by 
the great ecumenical councils. 

Though the crowning of Charlemagne as emperor ‘in the west’ caused equal offence, 
it carried little real significance for the Byzantines, and the schism of 858 was quickly 
repaired. Even when the German king Otto I was crowned emperor ‘of the Romans’ in 
963, his presumption could still be dismissed with contempt by Nikephéros Phokas. But 
by the mid-11th century western Christendom was beginning to pose a genuine threat 
to the authority of Constantinople, and when Latin Christians began to make pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land via the eastern capital they were treated with growing suspicion. 
Politico-religious conflict thus came to be a dominant factor in Byzantine affairs, and the 
final schism between the eastern and western churches in 1054, prompted by a clash 
between the patriarch Michaél Keroullarios and the pope’s legate, Cardinal Humbert, 
was no more than a reflection of the growing gulf in culture and ideology. 

To add to these difficulties, a certain governmental complacency had begun to set in 
following the death of Basileios II in 1025. His successors were largely content 
to sit back and enjoy the prestige and prosperity they had inherited, a particularly unfor- 
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tunate development given that the reconquests of the previous century had engendered 
new internal problems that demanded an effective response. The most important of 
these problems was the rise of a military aristocracy that had grown rich from warfare 
and was now using its wealth to buy out the peasantry, thus undermining the ability of 
the central administration to control its land and people. Where earlier emperors had 
sought to stem the tide by legislation, their 11th-century successors did nothing, and the 
resultant subversion of the theme system was soon to prove disastrous. 

The new landed gentry increasingly objected to living under a form of martial law 
imposed by the emperor and the civilian bureaucracy in Constantinople, and the most 
powerful provincial families sought to establish a more independent relationship with 
the distant capital. In this way the successful integrated autocracy of the middle 
Byzantine period gradually gave way to a more fragmented social system based on the 
local wealth of a semi-detached hereditary aristocracy, a trend which also initiated 
the development of a semi-feudalized society in rural areas. It was in this period 
that the use of surnames first became routine, as individuals sought to advertise their 
affinities with the great provincial families (e.g. Phokas, Komnendés, Dotkas, 
Palaiol6gos), some of which were soon to emerge as imperial dynasties. 

This fatal weakening of the empire’s cohesion, and its consequential incapacity to 
martial the resources necessary to defend itself, were all too soon made apparent (and 
we may compare here the fate of the west in the Sth century, in the face of similar 
fragmentation). Though attacks by the Russians and the Petcheneks (another Turkic 
tribe) in the middle years of the 11th century were successfully staved off, the invasion 
of the Byzantine provinces in southern Italy and Sicily by the Normans, culminating 
in the capture of Bari in 1071, quickly resulted in the loss of Byzantine control. Soon 
afterwards, the Normans crossed the Adriatic, seized Dyrrachion (now Durrés in 
Albania) on the mainland, and advanced through Macedonia and Thessaly, seemingly 
with the intention of seizing the capital itself. 

Meanwhile in the east, the Seljuks, chiefs of a confederation of Islamicized Turkish 
tribes that had taken over the Arab caliphate in Baghdad, began to infiltrate Asia 
Minor, and in the fatal year of 1071 the Byzantine army was subjected to a crushing 
defeat at Manzikert (Malazgirt, north of Lake Van in what is now eastern Turkey). 
So weak and overstretched had control of the empire’s former heartlands become that 
no serious further resistance could be offered. Within a decade much of Asia Minor 
had been occupied, and the Turks had advanced as far as Nicaea. The new sultanate 
of ‘Rum’ (Rome) was now firmly and permanently established on former imperial 
territory, with only a few residual strongholds remaining under the nominal control 
of the emperor. 

Faced with a hostile and suspicious west and threatened by powerful enemies on 
all sides, the survival of what remained of the Byzantine state, so recently at the pin- 
nacle of its wealth and influence, began to seem very doubtful indeed. 


7.4 The Late Byzantine Period: Stabilization, Defeat and Fall 


By the late 11th century Byzantium was obliged to turn for help to Venice, then still 
very much in thrall to Byzantine culture (the church of San Marco, for example, was 
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modelled on the Holy Apostles in Constantinople), but also, thanks to its shrewd 
exploitation of Byzantine weakness, on the brink of achieving military and economic 
domination of the Mediterranean (see Angold (1984) for a political history of this 
critical period). 

The middle Byzantine period was still very much characterized by the suspicion and 
dour self-reliance that had originated in the dark ages of the 7th and 8th centuries. 
This led to a lack of enterprise, which, in combination with renewed military crisis, 
left the Byzantines highly vulnerable to predatory outsiders. Venetian merchants had 
been settled in Constantinople since the 10th century, but when the Venetians recap- 
tured the key port of Dyrrachion, they demanded in return exemption from customs 
dues throughout the empire and grants of land for quays and warehouses in 
Constantinople. Other Italian cities quickly followed this lead in obtaining trading 
concessions, and the growing foreign domination of the Byzantine economy eventually 
led to its destruction. 

For a time, however, the emperor Aléxios I Komnenés (reigned 1081-1118) was able 
to restore something of Byzantium’s former authority. This was achieved partly through 
skilful diplomacy (by playing Venice off against the Normans in the west, engineering 
the destruction of the Petcheneks through the manipulation of another nomadic tribe, 
the Cumans, and recruiting Turkish ‘allies’ in Asia Minor), and partly through resolute 
military campaigning, in the face of repeated setbacks, against the Normans in the 
Balkans, the sole imperial territory in which the administration still worked effectively, 
and the only remaining source of imperial revenue. These external successes were largely 
facilitated by internal military and administrative reforms through which Aléxios 
exacted obligations from the hereditary landowners to supply troops (who were then 
combined with the growing body of mercenaries to form a new regular army), and 
instituted a revamped provincial administration which collected taxes and rounded up 
peasants for military service with the ruthlessness of an occupying army. 

This remarkable military aristocrat was the founder of a dynasty which ruled until 
1185 and gave the empire a century of desperately needed stability. The urban renewal 
which had begun during the late 9th century was therefore able to continue throughout 
the 10th and 11th centuries, reaching a peak in the early 12th. This was naturally 
accompanied by the growth of an urban bourgeoisie, a class which was instrumental 
in the promotion of a more lively intellectual climate, especially in the capital, and 
which, by the time of the Komnenoij, had grown accustomed to a comfortable lifestyle. 
Despite all the difficulties, therefore, the Komnenian period witnessed a renewed surge 
of interest in cultural and literary pursuits and the beginnings of a distinctively ‘modern’ 
outlook on the part of the Constantinopolitan intelligentsia. 

Thus despite Aléxios’ part in the suppression of philosophical ‘heresy’, as embodied 
in the Platonic and Neoplatonic research of Iodnnes Italdés, other, less dangerous forms 
of scholarship and creative writing were allowed to flourish. Important figures of this 
period include Aléxios’ daughter, Anna Komnené (1083-c.1153, who composed a 
history of her father’s reign universally recognized as a masterpiece of Byzantine litera- 
ture), Theédoros Prédromos (c.1100-65, court poet of Aléxios’ wife Eiréne Dotkaina, 
and of her son and grandson, Iodnnes II and Manouél I Komnenés), Iodnnes Tzétzes 
(c.1110-c.1180, a classical scholar of prodigious learning and energy), Eustathios 
(c.1115-c.1195, a scholar, rhetorician and theologian, who served as bishop of 
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Thessaloniki) and the brothers Michaél (c.1138—c.1222) and Nikétas (c.1150-1215) 
Choniates, (the former a pupil of Eustathios who became bishop of Athens, the latter 
a distinguished statesman and one of the most important Byzantine historians). 

In 1095, with the return of effective rule in the Balkans, Aléxios was ready to 
embark on the reconquest of Asia Minor; the main Seljuk empire in the Middle East 
was beginning to break up, and the time seemed ripe to take advantage of the crisis. 
But his plans had to be shelved indefinitely when news reached Constantinople of the 
imminent arrival of hordes of westerners. After the Arab conquests Christian pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land had been allowed to continue, but this amicable arrangement 
came to an end with the arrival of the Seljuks in Jerusalem in 1077. Aléxios had repeat- 
edly asked the west for help in recapturing Byzantine territory from the Seljuks, but 
was quite unprepared for the arrival of a mass crusade, backed by the pope, with 
leaders from most of the states of western Europe. 

Since the Normans were prominent among the leaders of the crusade, there could 
be no doubt that Byzantium faced a new and terrible threat, but Aléxios managed to 
force an oath of allegiance from the army outside the walls of his city, together with 
a promise to restore any recaptured territory to the empire. The collapse of Seljuk 
power in the Middle East gave the crusaders their opportunity; Antioch fell in 1098, 
and in the following year Jerusalem was retaken. Unsurprisingly, these conquests were 
not handed over as promised, but instead became ‘Frankish’ (i.e. western/Latin) prin- 
cipalities, and when the Muslims were reunited under the Arab rulers of Mosul, their 
recovery of lost territory proceeded rapidly; Edessa and Damascus were taken in 1144 
and 1154, and Jerusalem fell to Salah ad-Din (Saladin) in 1187. Prior to these coun- 
terstrikes, however, the empire enjoyed some successes of its own. In the course of a 
campaign in Asia Minor and Syria, Aléxios’ son Iodnnes II (reigned 1118-43) forced 
the Latin ruler of Antioch to surrender and swear allegiance to him, while in 1159 his 
successor Manouél I (ruled 1143-80) compelled the king of Jerusalem to recognize 
Byzantine sovereignty over the Latin east as a whole. 

At this point Manouél sought to extend a diplomatic olive branch, but his efforts 
were rebuffed by the western emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who dismissed him con- 
temptuously as ‘king of the Greeks’. Nevertheless, Manouél maintained a broadly 
conciliatory attitude towards the west, despite having had the increasingly lawless 
Venetian merchants arrested in 1171 as a threat to national security, and this approach 
eventually engendered a wave of anti-Latin feeling which led, soon after his death, to 
the massacre of Pisan and Genoese merchants in the capital in 1182. The Italian cities 
were now thirsting for revenge, and their opportunity was not long in coming. 

An initially successful campaign against the Seljuks had turned to disaster with the 
crushing defeat of Manouél’s army at Myrioképhalon in Asia Minor in 1176. Soon 
after, the different national groups in the Balkans began to break away into the inde- 
pendent states of Serbia and Bulgaria, and the papacy was able once again to extend 
its influence in the region. Finally, an alliance between Hungary and Serbia led to an 
attack on the Balkan cities in 1183, and the Normans swept through Greece in 1185, 
destroying Thessaloniki on their way. What was left of the Byzantine state now virtu- 
ally ceased to function; whole territories passed into the hands of powerful local fami- 
lies and the sad remainder was ground down by punitive taxation. In 1194 the German 
emperor Henry IV succeeded to the Norman kingdom of Sicily and demanded territory 
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and tribute from Byzantium. This could no longer be raised by taxation and the tombs 
of the emperors in the Holy Apostles had to be stripped to raise the money. The end 
could not be far away. 

In the east the crusades had greatly intensified ill-feeling towards the Latins, and 
the greed of the Italian merchants had steadily sapped the empire’s wealth, provoking 
still greater hostility and violence as people began to understand the full extent of 
Byzantine impotence. In the west, however, many argued that the Byzantines had 
deliberately sabotaged the crusades and that their refusal to join the Roman church 
justified western intervention in the interests of their own salvation (not to mention 
the commercial interests of the invaders). 

An unexpected opportunity soon presented itself after Pope Innocent III called for 
a fresh crusade to the Holy Land and Enrico Dandolo, doge of Venice, had agreed to 
provide the necessary ships and finance in return for the lion’s share of any booty. At 
this critical juncture Aléxios Angelos, a pretender to the Byzantine throne, asked for 
western assistance in return for a large cash payment, and in 1203 the fourth crusade 
diverted to Constantinople to instal him. The new emperor, however, faced with 
implacable public hostility towards the crusaders and himself, sought to regain popular 
support by distancing himself from his backers. But without the crusaders’ protection 
he was overthrown and murdered by Aléxios Motrtzouphlos, who then set himself 
the task of destroying the foreign invaders. Though their position was increasingly 
desperate, with supplies running alarmingly low during the winter of 1204, the crusad- 
ers stuck to their task, and after a failed assault on 9 April 1204, finally secured a 
tenuous foothold within the city on 13 April. At this point Byzantine morale failed 
and the crusaders found that the city was theirs by default. They sacked it ruthlessly, 
and a thousand years of accumulated treasure, including the most precious Christian 
relics, was stripped away, while the lands of the empire were partitioned among the 
victors. 

That the Christian capital of the east, which had survived all manner of barbarian 
and Islamic assaults for the best part of a thousand years, should have been sacked by 
a Christian army from western Europe left a permanent legacy of irredeemable bitter- 
ness and distrust. The Venetians were the principal beneficiaries, gaining nearly half 
of Constantinople (including Hagia Sophia) together with most of the Greek islands 
and ports, including the Ionian islands (Kérkyra/Corfu, Kephalonia, Zakynthos/Zante), 
Euboia and Crete. Other Frankish lords carved up the rest of Greece, Thrace and 
north-west Asia Minor, with Baldwin of Flanders installed as emperor overall. The 
crusaders built castles throughout their new domain (many still to be seen today) and 
formed a new feudal overlay above their Greek subjects. 

Byzantium was not, however, totally obliterated. Governments in exile were formed, 
based on the local power of individual families, in Trebizond (Trapezots/Trabzon) on 
the south-eastern shore of the Black Sea, in Epirus in north-western Greece, and at 
Nicaea (Nikaia/Iznik) in north-west Asia Minor. Trebizond survived longest, falling 
to the Turks only in 1461, but was too far removed from the mainstream of events to 
have much influence on their course. The rivalry between Epirus and Nicaea was 
resolved by the defeat of the Epirote ruler by the Bulgarians, and though the territory 
retained its independence until formally incorporated into Serbia in 1337, only Nicaea 
remained in a position to claim the inheritance of the Byzantine empire. 
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The Latin empire had already suffered a defeat at the hands of the Bulgarians 
in 1205, and Thessaloniki was taken by the Epirotes in 1224. With the Latins 
apparently no longer able to maintain effective self-defence, the empire in Nicaea, 
already conducting itself as the legal government of Byzantium, finally sent its forces 
to enter Constantinople in 1261, and Michaél VIII Palaiologos, a general who 
had seized power at Nicaea three years before, was duly crowned emperor in Hagia 
Sophia. 

But in reality his ‘empire’ was now a pathetic remnant. All national groups apart 
from the Greeks had long ago fallen away, while the greater part of former Byzantine 
territory still remained in ‘Frankish’, Arab or Turkish hands. Some land, however, was 
successfully recovered, most notably the south-east of the Morea (as the Franks called 
the Peloponnese) with its fortified townships of Mystras and Monembasia, from which 
the reconquest of much of the rest of the Peloponnese was able to proceed. Mystras 
in particular came to enjoy considerable prosperity, serving as the capital of the ‘des- 
potate’ of the Morea, with its rulers drawn from families close to the throne, including 
a junior branch of the imperial family itself. 

Though the recovery was inevitably only partial, the new geographical compactness 
gave a remarkable political and cultural cohesion to the Palaiologan period, which 
produced one final Byzantine renaissance before the inevitable fall. Its artwork (icons, 
frescos and mosaics) is particularly striking, and the period also produced scholars 
central to the survival of classical Greek texts, such as Maximos Planotides (c.1255- 
1305) and Demétrios Triklinios (14th century). But the material decline was all too 
apparent; Constantinople in particular was now far too big for its population and large 
areas of the city simply reverted to open countryside, while the imperial palace, having 
fallen into disrepair, was replaced by a much smaller, and more affordable palace in 
the Blachernai district, beside the city’s land walls. 

For the first 20 years of his reign Michaél Palaiol6gos was obliged to maintain an 
army to cover the western approaches in case the long-threatened Latin retaliation 
materialized. This left his eastern frontier dangerously undermanned, and when the 
Mongol invasions of the mid-13th century brought confusion to the Seljuk states of 
Asia Minor, the emergence from among them of the aggressive Osmanli (Ottoman) 
dynasty presented a new threat against which the impoverished Byzantine state could 
mount no effective response. Nicaea fell in 1329, and by the 1350s Gallipoli on the 
European side of the Bosporus was also under the sultan’s control. 

By this time the Byzantine coinage had been replaced by the Venetian ducat, and 
the ‘empire of the Romans’ was little more than a petty kingdom fought over by a 
succession of pretenders who were the vassals of the Italians or the Ottoman Sultan. 
As in the dark days of the 8th and 9th centuries, this political and economic crisis once 
again went hand in hand with a religious controversy. Monks on Mount Athos (the 
Holy Mountain) in Chalkidiké had developed a method of silent prayer called hesychia 
(ἡσυχία [isi'¢ia] ‘silence’) based on the teaching of an 11th-century mystic, and its 
practitioners soon came to be known as Hesychasts. Though approved by a church 
council in 1351, it became a central issue in the civil war between the general Iodnnes 
Kantakouzenés, who espoused the Hesychast cause, and the legitimate regent Iodnnes 
V Palaiolégos (reigned 1341-91), who was supported by the mass of the populace and 
backed ‘orthodox’ religious practice. This view was also endorsed by the patriarchs, 
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who preached that all would eventually turn out well if only the Byzantines held to 
their true faith. 

But Byzantium had not sought alliances with the other Balkan powers, including 
the expanding Serbian empire which now controlled most of Macedonia. These lands 
were picked off one by one by the Turks in the late 14th century, Macedonia in 1371, 
Serbia in 1389 and Bulgaria in 1393. Constantinople itself was blockaded in 1397 and 
saved only by the fact that the Mongols under Timur Lenk (Tamburlaine) attacked 
the Turks’ eastern front and drew the besieging army away. 

As Ottoman forces progressively overran eastern Europe, leaving only the capital 
and the despotate of the Morea in Byzantine hands, the hated west remained the sole 
possible source of help, and desperate appeals were duly made, including a personal 
tour of western capitals by Manouél II Palaiol6gos (ruled 1391-425) in 1399. But the 
enduring schism between the eastern and western churches proved to be an insuperable 
problem. Proclamation of union on the basis of accepting the filioque clause in the 
creed was the price demanded for western aid, and this Byzantium could not pay in 
the face of resolute popular feeling against it. 

The respite from the final act of Turkish aggression lasted for some fifty years and 
during this period several more attempts were made to achieve church union and so 
draw in the west. A draft agreement was eventually reached in 1438 by the emperor 
Iodnnes VIII Palaiolégos, who had led a delegation to the Council of Ferrara—Florence, 
but he was still unable to impose the terms on his defiant subjects, whose distrust of 
the ‘Franks’ persisted unabated. The promised relief army was in any case destroyed 
by the Turks at Varna in 1444, and no further help was then forthcoming. 

Byzantium therefore had to meet the final attack alone, though with the courageous 
assistance of the remaining Italian residents of the city. The Ottoman sultan, Mehmet 
II (‘the Conqueror’), prepared his forces meticulously and the siege began on 6 April 
1453. Huge cannon blasted holes in the land walls but the defenders, only some 7,000 
in number, consistently managed to fill the breaches with rubble. A crucial moment 
came when the sultan opened a second front by bringing his ships into the Golden 
Horn overland on a primitive railway, so bypassing the defensive mole across the 
entrance to this waterway and threatening the harbour walls directly. 

By the last week in May the defenders could offer little further resistance and huge 
crowds gathered in Hagia Sophia on 28 May, despite their previous boycott in the 
face of the attempted imposition of church union. That same night the final assault 
was launched and the Turks eventually broke through a small gate near the Blachernai 
palace just before sunrise on 29 May. The last Roman emperor, Konstantinos XI 
Palaiol6gos, a former despot of the Morea who had been crowned at Mystras in 1449, 
died in the fighting along with some 4,000 others. Approximately 50,000 more were 
taken prisoner and, in accordance with Islamic custom, three days of looting were 
permitted, though the destruction of buildings was limited on the orders of the sultan, 
and some of the churches were left untouched for the future use of the Christian popu- 
lation (see Runciman (1965), Nicol (1992)). 

From this time until the proclamation of the independent Greek kingdom in the 
19th century there was no autonomous Greek-speaking state, and the vast majority of 
Greek speakers lived in relative poverty, isolated from the artistic, cultural and tech- 
nological developments that soon began to reshape the west. 
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Note 


1. The Byzantines, acutely conscious of the linguistic and ethnic differences between themselves 
and the Latins of the west, will henceforth be referred to by means of conventional transcrip- 
tions of their Greek names rather than the Latinized equivalents standardly used by British 
and American Byzantinists. 


ὃ 


GREEK IN THE BYZANTINE 
EMPIRE: THE Major Issuers 


8.1 Introduction 


The Byzantine state survived for over a thousand years, and during that time under- 
went many ethnographic and territorial upheavals. It is perhaps most useful to begin 
with an account of the status of Greek in the early period, at the time of Ioustinianés’ 
reconquest of Italy and North Africa in the late 6th century (cf. Mango (1980: 13-31)). 
Some important shifts of outlook began to set in during the course of the successful 
middle Byzantine period (see 8.3), and we eventually see some limited experimentation 
with the potential of ‘popular’ Greek during the 11th/12th-century revival ushered in 
by the Komnenian dynasty after the catastrophic loss of Asia Minor (see 8.4). 


8.2 Greek and Other Languages in the Early Byzantine Period 


In Ioustinianés’ time Latin and Greek served as the primary cultural and the sole 
official languages of the Roman empire, and in the cities would have served adequately 
for purposes of communication, written and spoken, at all levels. Linguistically, the 
empire was divided by a line running above Thrace, Macedonia and Epirus, and down 
across the Mediterranean to divide north Africa at the western end of Cyrenaica: north 
and west of this line Latin was the common language, elsewhere Greek fulfilled this 
function. Each was spoken competently in its respective part of the empire by all edu- 
cated people and the majority of city-dwellers, even if neither Latin nor Greek was 
their native language. Before the fall of the west, universal Roman institutions and 
general mobility guaranteed that many people had at least a working knowledge of 
the ‘other’ official language as well, though this was already becoming rarer by the 
6th century. The rural majority, of course, remained largely uneducated, and many of 
those who came from areas where other languages were learned natively would have 
known neither Greek nor Latin well, if at all. 
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Constantinople had been a cosmopolitan city from its foundation, and now included 
communities of Jews, Goths, Huns, Thracians, Syrians, Egyptians, other north Africans, 
Illyrians (including the emperor Ioustinianés himself) and Italians. The last three 
groups still spoke Latin among themselves, but despite the residual role of Latin in the 
army, the law and the administration, Greek had always been the first language of the 
majority in the city and was already in practice the official language of the state; all 
who aspired to high office were obliged to know and use it. 

The coastal areas of Asia Minor had been culturally and linguistically Hellenized 
(and then Romanized) for nearly a millennium and a half. Though the Anatolian 
plateau inland had begun to come under the influence of this dominant culture only 
after Alexander’s conquests, the descendants of indigenous peoples such as the Lycians, 
Pamphylians (Sidetians), Isaurians, Pisidians, Lycaonians, Carians, Lydians, Phrygians 
and Cappadocians, as well as immigrant groups of Celts, Goths, Jews and Persians, 
were also fairly well Hellenized by the 6th century, as evidenced not only by the many 
thousands of public and private inscriptions in Greek from all areas in Hellenistic and 
Roman times, but also by the survival of pockets of Greek in villages right across Asia 
Minor until the 19th or early 20th centuries. By that time these were located primarily 
in Pontus, Cappadocia and the district around Pharasa, but isolated settlements also 
survived in Bithynia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia and Silli, close to Konya in Lycaonia (Dawkins 
(1916)). Though some of the most western Greek settlements, particularly in Bithynia 
and Caria, originated in Turkish times with the transfer of people from Europe, there 
is good evidence that the majority of these Greek dialects in fact represented a frag- 
mented residue of the Asiatic Koine as it developed through the middle ages. By con- 
trast, though some of the native languages of Asia Minor are attested epigraphically 
(Neumann (1980), Brixhe (2002), Rutherford (2002)), the material becomes quite 
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meagre by the later Hellenistic period and dies out completely in early Christian times. 
Some of these languages presumably continued as spoken patois for a considerable 
time after that, but the evidence for the dominant position of Greek by the early 
Byzantine period is overwhelming. 

To the east of Cappadocia lay the provinces of Armenia, which had been acquired 
in the 4th century AD and served as a northern buffer against Persia. Here Armenian 
had been developed as a literary language from the 5th century onwards, initially for 
the purpose of providing translations of Christian texts composed in Greek and Syriac, 
and this, in conjunction with Monophysite belief, had fostered the retention of a strong 
sense of national identity. Though many Armenians migrated westwards into Asia 
Minor and as far as Thrace and Macedonia, becoming thoroughly Hellenized and 
serving the empire as soldiers (and some even as emperors), the majority in Armenia 
itself proved consistently resistant to cultural and linguistic imperialism; cf. the emperor 
Maurikios’ proposal, quoted by the 7th-century Armenian historian Sebeos (Macler 
(1904: 30-1)), to resettle these ‘unsubmissive scoundrels’, or the uniformly hostile 
references in Anna Komnené’s 12th-century Alexiad. 

To the south of the Armenian provinces lay the western tip of Mesopotamia, where 
Syriac, the lingua franca of the Persian empire, remained the dominant language as 
part of the legacy of the Parthian occupation from the mid-2nd century Bc to the mid- 
2nd century AD. Syriac and other Aramaic dialects extended southwards through Syria 
and Palestine as far as the borders of Egypt, and from the 4th century onwards, Syriac 
had also become an important religious and literary language in line with the growing 
importance of local cultures in the east following the upheavals of the 3rd century and 
the weakening of central Roman control. 

Despite intensive colonization in the Macedonian period, and the continuous opera- 
tion of a Greek-speaking administration, Greek in Syria and western Mesopotamia 
was still primarily confined to the major cities, where the upper classes at least were 
bilingual. The urban centres of the Phoenician coast, however (Byblos, Beirut, Sidon, 
Tyre), were more heavily Hellenized, and bilingualism in Greek and Phoenician had 
gradually given way there to the use of Greek alone, at least as a written language. To 
the south too, where Palestine enjoyed great prosperity because of pilgrimage to the 
holy places, Greek was widely known among the native population at all levels of 
society (cf. Rosén (1980)), though we should not forget the testimony of the 4th- 
century Spanish pilgrim Egeria (Peregrinatio Egeriae) that church services in Jerusalem 
were translated into both Latin and Aramaic for the benefit of western visitors and 
locals who did not know Greek. 

In Egypt, Greek was naturally the dominant language of Alexandria and the other 
Hellenistic foundations of Naucratis and Ptolemais. Administrative documents intended 
for the population as a whole, however, were standardly published in both Greek and 
Coptic, and it seems certain that a great many Greeks and Egyptians remained virtually 
monolingual. But though the urban upper classes kept themselves very much to them- 
selves (indeed intermarriage was expressly forbidden in certain cities), social interaction 
between ordinary Greeks and native Egyptians was more routine, and this, along with 
the widespread employment of Egyptians as local administrators, promoted some 
degree of bilingualism, as evidenced by the vast numbers of papyri written in Greek by 
Egyptians. Official documents in particular are routinely composed in an excellent 
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Koine, and it is only in examples of private correspondence that any real variations in 
competence are revealed (cf. Teodorsson (1977: 11-24), Liiddeckens (1980: 248-60)). 

Egyptian/Coptic, however, had always enjoyed high status among the native 
Egyptians because of its long written tradition and its association with the old religion. 
This prestige was enhanced from the end of the 3rd century Bc onwards, when a ‘native 
reaction’ to Ptolemaic rule began, reflected in uprisings, strikes and the growing power 
of the priesthood. From c. ap 300 Coptic became a major vehicle for Egyptian 
Christianity in a period when the local church, again committed to Monophysite doc- 
trine, had begun to dissociate itself from the orthodoxy of the capital, and Greek was 
often presented as the language of an alien hierarchy imposed from Constantinople. 

The western provinces of north Africa had all been thoroughly Romanized in clas- 
sical times, though Phoenician (residually in Carthage) and Berber (in country areas 
generally) remained in use alongside ‘official’ Latin. Across the Mediterranean, Latin 
naturally remained the principal language of Italy, and served as the official language 
in the new western capital of Ravenna, though Greek survived strongly in the south 
of Italy and in eastern Sicily. The Balkans, however, were overrun by successive groups 
of Huns, Goths, Avars, Bulgars and Slavs, and the native population of Illyrians, 
Dacians, Moesians, Thracians and Greeks was in great distress. By the early 7th 
century only major coastal cities such as Thessaloniki, Athens and Corinth had been 
able to resist the barbarian influx intact, and many people sought refuge on offshore 
islands or simply emigrated to safer territory. One can only assume from the fact of 
the survival of Greek and the eventual elimination of Slavic dialects from the southern 
part of the Balkan peninsula that a majority there continued to speak the language at 
this time.’ 


8.3 The Prestige of Greek 


If we follow Mango (1980: 23), and take the approximate population of the eastern 
empire in the mid-6th century to have been around 30 million (8 million in Egypt, 9 
million in the Middle East, 10 million in Asia Minor, and 3 million in the Balkans), 
then Greek, despite its supreme status as the only international cultural language, the 
sole language of higher education, the universal language of imperial administration 
and the spoken lingua franca, would probably have been a true first language for only 
about one third of that population, the majority of these in the Balkans and Asia 
Minor. 

This can be explained partly by traditional Greek exclusiveness, which inhibited the 
Greco-Macedonian aristocracies of the Hellenistic age from pursuing an active policy 
of Hellenization among their subject peoples (despite the founding of major cities), 
and partly as a result of the retention of a sense of national consciousness on the part 
of major ethnic groups such as Egyptians, Syrians and Armenians throughout the 
Roman period. But while it is certain that many of the poorest peasants outside Greece 
and coastal Asia Minor knew little or no Greek, the fact that a great deal of popular 
Christian literature (e.g. martyrdoms and saints’ lives) was composed in a non- 
classicizing form of the language throughout the east in the late antique and early 
Byzantine periods (see 8.5.6) implies an extensive knowledge of spoken and basic 
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written Greek at other levels of society. This was the inevitable product of long-term 
Roman/Byzantine administration, primary education, routine employment in the 
bureaucracy, and intermarriage. Similarly in the middle Byzantine period, the standard 
use of Greek for the evangelization of non-Christian peoples who had settled within 
imperial territory, e.g. the Slavs in the Balkans, evidently presupposes some prior 
familiarity with at least the spoken language among the target audience, even if the 
process was painfully slow, cf. Mango (1980: 28-9). 

Nevertheless, in the early Byzantine period, when the empire still included the 
Middle East and Egypt, there could be no question of the development of any specifi- 
cally ‘Greek’ national consciousness. The local elites, once so conscious of the cultural 
and ethnic differences between themselves and their Roman rulers, had been steadily 
recruited into the higher levels of Roman society, where their pervasive influence 
transformed the old Roman ruling class and facilitated the creation of a genuinely 
Greco-Roman civilization. But in the course of this blending process the Greek- 
speaking upper classes had themselves been transformed. As the traditionally dominant 
group in the east, they had been able to retain a unique position of prestige and influ- 
ence, and by exploiting these advantages, had once again come to dominate much of 
the political and economic life of the eastern provinces. They thus gradually became 
‘Romans’ not merely in law but also in sentiment, as the principal beneficiaries of an 
administration which, with the passage of time, they could increasingly view as being 
under their own, rather than alien, control. 

This growing identification of the Greek-speaking aristocracy with the interests of 
the Roman state inhibited the development of any clear sense of apartness. By the 6th 
century Greek, as we have seen, was not merely the native language of ‘Greeks’, but 
the universal spoken, cultural and official language of the upper classes in four-fifths 
of what remained of the Roman empire. Unlike Coptic, Syriac or Armenian, therefore, 
it could never be seen simply, or even primarily, as a defining characteristic of a par- 
ticular national group or region. Indeed, since the Byzantines, irrespective of ethnic 
background, quite reasonably referred to themselves as Romans, the contemporary 
form of their language also came to be known as ‘Roman’ (ρωμαίικα [ro'meika]), a 
name routinely used for spoken Greek until the 19th century, and sometimes still 
employed today. 

Thus even though Greek was without question the dominant language, the early 
Byzantine empire remained a multiethnic and multilingual state in which traditional 
Greco-Roman culture, reshaped within the context of Christian Orthodoxy, played 
the major unifying role (despite the periodic emergence of ‘heretical’ movements). 
Before the final breakdown of settled urban civilization in the 7th century, this culture 
was still largely common to east and west (cf., for example, the great Byzantine 
churches of Ravenna), despite the Latin/Greek divide and the emergence of differences 
in liturgical practice. 

But the isolation of the Byzantine ‘dark age’ during the 7th and 8th centuries inevi- 
tably led to greater cultural and religious divergence, and this ushered in the long 
process of political and ecclesiastical alienation that was finally to culminate in the 
disaster of 1204. By the beginning of the middle period, two hundred years of autono- 
mous development had led to a growing awareness that contemporary ‘Romania’ 
(now deprived of Egypt and Syria) was something very different from the Frankish 
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‘Holy Roman Empire’ that had been constructed out of the ruin of the west. The 
scholar-emperor Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos (reigned 913-59), for example, 
notes in the introduction to his work On the Themes (Pertusi (1952)) that his pre- 
decessors in the time of Herdkleios ‘had been Hellenized and discarded the language 
of their fathers, the Roman tongue’. Konstantinos’ assertion is true to the extent that 
this period indeed marks the final abandonment of Latin in even its residual functions, 
but it also confirms that by the 10th century a distinct ‘east Roman’ identity had been 
constructed by the Byzantine aristocracy. 

This marks a shift towards the closer identification of eastern Romanness with the 
specifically Greek contributions to the Byzantine cultural heritage, and it became a 
major preoccupation of the Byzantine elite throughout the history of the middle and 
later empire, pursued with great determination in periods of military and economic 
stability, to preserve and contribute to what was perceived as a continuous tradition 
incorporating ancient Greek, Hellenistic and Orthodox Christian components. They 
may still have been Romans, with an unbroken line of emperors in Constantinople 
going back 600 years, but they were also the trustees of ancient Hellenism and 
Orthodox Christianity, with their own language and cultural and religious traditions 
increasingly distinct from their western counterparts. The text of the patriarch Michaél 
Keroullarios’ anathematization of the papal legation in 1054 (Will (1861: 155-68)) 
already refers to the latter as ‘men coming out of the darkness’, and imperiously dis- 
misses the pope’s letter of excommunication as blasphemous. 


8.4 Greek in the Later Empire 


8.4.1 Introduction 


The end of the middle Byzantine period is usually associated with the loss of eastern 
and central Anatolia to the Seljuks, and of Sicily and southern Italy to the Normans 
(e.g. Kazhdan and Franklin (1984: 14)). Thereafter, educated Byzantines of the 11th 
and 12th centuries, conventional rhetoric about universal empire notwithstanding, 
were obliged to rethink their place in the world (see Beaton (1996: 7, 207-27), 
Magdalino (1991, 1992, 1993), Ricks and Magdalino (1998) for a range of views). 
The immediate effect of the disastrous territorial losses at the end of the 11th century 
was to reduce the Byzantine state to an area comprising parts of the Balkans (essentially 
Greece, including Macedonia and Thrace) and the western coasts of Asia Minor, an 
area in which a majority were native speakers of Greek (Bryer (1981)). Under threat 
from Muslim Turks and Catholic Franks, it was natural that the Byzantine elite should 
have sought a fresh demonstration of the continuing cultural vigour of the New Rome, 
and one manifestation of this aspiration was a heightened interest in the literary tradi- 
tions of ancient Greece. In the Komnenian period (1081-1180), therefore, rhetoric 
returned to centre stage and there was a renewed engagement with long-neglected fields 
such as romantic fiction and satire — alongside the appearance of an entirely new genre 
of wryly comic begging poetry reflecting the more hierarchical structure of society and 
the development of a system of patronage. But there were other factors at work besides. 
Although the shift from the more profound intellectual climate of the 11th century has 
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been associated with the re-emergence of an audience for popular forms of secular 
literature (Mango (1980: 237)), we should not forget that Aléxios I Komnenés was a 
ruthless autocrat who had terminated the revival of pagan philosophy by staging the 
trial of the then professor, Iodnnes Italés, on charges of heresy. In an increasingly 
totalitarian environment a return to literary preoccupations and a retreat into the 
fantasy world of romance are not difficult to understand. 


8.4.2 Byzantine Atticism 


After the excesses of 2nd-century Atticism, the prose writers of late antiquity had 
combined features of classical Attic and higher registers of the Koine into a more-or- 
less sustainable literary standard (see 5.5). This sort of style returned to favour fol- 
lowing the dark age of the 7th and 8th centuries, and in the absence of a wider reading 
public in the early middle ages, began to influence forms of composition that had 
traditionally employed a more popular register (cf. 8.5 below). Collections of martyr- 
ologies and saints’ lives, for example, were transposed into a higher register by the 
civil servant and monk Symeén Metaphrastés (“Translator’, second half of the 10th 
century), and even chronicles came to be written in a more learned form of Greek. 
Henceforth the continuum of normal written Greek ranged from an updated literary 
Koine with Attic-style flourishes down to plainer official and academic varieties, includ- 
ing the language of ecclesiastical discourse. Great efforts were made to sustain these 
forms of writing, which remained a powerful symbol of cultural prestige, and after the 
military disasters of the late 11th century we see, as noted, a renewed interest in clas- 
sical models, but also in elaborated stylistic and rhetorical flourishes that widened still 
further the gap between spoken and literary Greek. 

It should be emphasized, however, that even the most literary of Byzantine writers 
did not think of themselves as actually writing classical Attic (cf. Renauld (1920), 
Dawkins (1953: 256), Sevéenko (1981)). Those who strove for a ‘classical’ style still 
saw themselves as contributing to a continuous tradition, and so felt free to model 
their usage as much on the practice of the writers of the Second Sophistic, or on that 
of their immediate predecessors, as on that of classical writers sensu stricto. The 
complex intertextuality of literary work of this period has often been underestimated 
because of the misconception that medieval writers remained in a fixed linguistic rela- 
tionship with models taken from the golden age of Athens. The form of language used, 
for example, in the histories of Anna Komnené (dealing with the reign of her father 
Aléxios I, 1081-1118) or Nikétas Choniates (recounting the period from 1118 up to 
the capture of Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204), is best seen, rather like 
that of the original Atticists, as an affirmation of the continuing importance of a cul- 
tural tradition threatened by external forces. It cannot be overemphasized that these 
writers did not merely perpetuate the language and genres of the past in an attitude 
of mindless servility; their approach was motivated by considerations of national pride, 
and their usage involved a consciously creative blending of all the rich and diverse 
materials at their disposal (see chapter 9). 

Accusations of pastiche, therefore, or of failure to write ‘correctly’ in the Attic of 
the Sth century Bc (see, for example, Mango (1980: ch. 13)), are largely beside the 
point. All Greek literary dialects, beginning with that of the Homeric epic, evolved 
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‘artificially’ in the hands of later practitioners, since we are dealing in each case not 
with slavish attempts to copy, but with the creative redeployment of learned forms of 
the language in new cultural contexts. Nor should we forget that stylization of diction 
and content along generic lines was a key characteristic of ancient writing; the appar- 
ent ‘timelessness’ of much Byzantine work (Mango (1980: 241)) simply shows that its 
authors had also followed the conventions of a medium whose role in the present 
demanded continuity with the practice of the past. It is pure anachronism to blame 
Byzantine writers for facilitating the transmission of a state of mind that spawned the 
now reviled katharévousa (the ‘purified’ written language adopted as a national stand- 
ard in the 19th century, cf. Part III, chapter 17). 

It is, none the less, undeniable that Byzantine literary prose, with its recherché 
vocabulary, elaborated word orders, rhetorical tropes and abundant literary quotation, 
today tends to convey an impression of verbose and clichéd opacity. But Byzantine 
tastes and expectations were very different; in particular, rhetorical manipulation was 
greatly enjoyed, and overt originality (as opposed to inventive redeployment) was less 
highly valued in a cultural context in which the authority of the tradition remained 
paramount. Nor should we forget that the ancient classics, with which Byzantine 
writing is often disparagingly compared, represent the merest fraction of total output, 
surviving in large part precisely because of their exceptional merit. The significant fact 
about Byzantine literature is not that mediocrity predominates (a universal state of 
affairs), but that works of distinction were composed in every period in which intel- 
lectual life was able to flourish. Taking historiography as our example, we may 
mention Proképios from the time of Ioustinianéds, Michaél Psellés from the dying years 
of the Macedonian period, Anna Komnené and Nikétas Choniates from the Komnenian 
period, and Nikephéros Gregords and Michaél Krit6boulos from the Palaiologan 
Renaissance and the first years of Ottoman rule. 


8.4.3 The first experiments with the vernacular 


The learned romances of the Komnenian period were naturally written in a traditional 
form of archaizing Greek and looked back to antiquity for much of their inspiration. 
But the revival of interest in the genre may also owe something to the model provided 
by the ‘popular’ tale of Digenés Akrites, which celebrates in verse the exploits of a 
Roman hero against the Arabs on the old Euphrates frontier (Alexfou (1985), Beaton 
(1996), Ricks (1990), Beaton and Ricks (1993), Jeffreys (1998), and see 12.2.1). 
Though six versions survive, the earliest and most important are the vernacular version 
of the Escorial manuscript (E) and the more learned version of the Grottaferrata 
manuscript (G). The text of the former, dating to the end of the 15th century, has 
an episodic character with many serious distortions, including unmetrical lines, that 
require painstaking reconstruction on the part of modern editors. Alexiou and Ricks 
have none the less argued for an original composition of the 12th century, now lost, 
whose style and content are best reflected in E, while the more unified account of G 
is seen as the result of transposition into a middle written register in conformity 
with the literary expectations of the period. Others are more cautious (e.g. Jeffreys 
(1998)): the issue of priority between vernacular and learned versions is unlikely to be 
settled definitively without significant new information, and even if the vernacular 
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version does prove to be the earlier, the reliability of a problematical 15th-century 
manuscript as a witness to a supposed 12th-century original cannot be taken for 
granted. 

If, however, we adopt the existence of such an original as a working hypothesis,” 
its author may have been a refugee, living in the capital after the battle of Manzikert 
(1071), who wished to preserve examples of oral heroic poetry from his Anatolian 
homeland through a ‘literary’ compilation of thematically linked tales (hence the 
episodic character of E, cf. Beaton (1996), Ricks (1990)). A possible example of the 
putative ballad-style source material is provided by the surviving Song of Armoires, 
which shares the use of the unrhymed 15-syllable ‘political’ verse (on which see 12.1.3). 
It is proposed that the literarization of this previously oral/popular genre was validated 
through deployment of thematic and structural conventions taken from the hagio- 
graphic tradition (cf. 8.5.6, 10.3), through the incorporation of material familiar from 
the secular novels of antiquity (the renewed interest in which is reflected in the learned 
romances), and even by a comparison with Homer. Though much necessarily remains 
uncertain, this scenario offers an appealing, and not altogether implausible, reconstruc- 
tion of the background to E. 

The language is certainly consistent with such a view of the poem’s genesis, showing 
inter alia such oral features as formulaic repetition, preference for parataxis (i.e. avoid- 
ance of complex subordination) and the grammatical and lexical heterogeneity typical 
of an oral tradition, including the metrically motivated preservation of variant forms. 
It is also overwhelmingly ‘popular’ in character (Mackridge (1993a)) and, as far as we 
can tell, dialectally non-specific. The presence of archaizing elements of grammar and 
diction, especially in religious contexts, is also consistent with the proposed supple- 
mentation from written sources involved in developing a new literary language out of 
the traditional diction of oral poetry (Ricks (1990: 24)). 

But even if we assume that this account approximates to the reality of the times, 
the potentially revolutionary use of the vernacular for the literary composition of verse 
romances seems not to have had widespread or immediate impact. Only in the later 
Palaiologan period, in a cultural climate in which western influences, affecting inter 
alia attitudes to language, were pervasive, was the blending of popular and learned 
components reintroduced on a significant scale, specifically as the standard form of 
language for fictional literature (cf. 8.4.5, 12.3.1 and 12.3.4). There was, however, a 
brief period of experimentation with the vernacular in court circles prior to the capture 
of Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204. This small body of work is themati- 
cally unrelated to heroic/romantic fiction, but again uses the ‘popular’ 15-syllable verse 
form, presumably in line with its own non-traditional subject matter. It comprises the 
four comic begging poems (Poems of Poor Prédromos) often attributed to the court 
poet Theddoros Prédromos (Eideneier (1991), Alexiou (1994)), and a composition 
entitled Verses Written while Held Imprisoned by the chronicler and imperial civil 
servant Michaél Glykas. The Poems of Poor Prédromos exhibit a vernacular style that 
incorporates a great deal of contemporary urban vocabulary, but they also include 
elements from the language of the court, and the deliberate juxtaposition of the two 
registers is exploited as a source of humour (cf. 12.2.2). Glykas’ usage is also mixed, 
varying according to whether he is making serious pleas to the emperor (in a rhetori- 
cally elaborated and learned style), narrating his own racy anecdotes (in a register 
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perhaps reflecting the aristocratic vernacular), or quoting and elaborating on prover- 
bial words of wisdom (apparently in a more popular variety). 

The restricted and predominantly comic use of the vernacular at this time indicates 
that a written language based on spoken Greek (even the spoken Greek of the aristoc- 
racy) was not yet a serious long-term option. Though there is no reason to doubt that 
the conversational Greek of the upper classes was closer to spoken norms than the 
formal language of the court (cf. Dawkins (1953: 258)), or indeed that the Greek 
written for everyday purposes was significantly less conservative than the conventional 
language of literature and scholarship, the literary exploitation of such varieties could 
only have seemed an amusing distraction to an elite whose education and instincts led 
them to seek validation by reference to tradition, and for whom the capacity to read 
and write the forms of Greek supplied by that tradition remained fundamental to their 
sense of who they were. The beginnings of a readjustment to traditional Byzantine 
perceptions were initiated by the catastrophe of 1204, and promoted thereafter by the 
ever greater influx of western ideas and practices occasioned by the decentralization 
of power following the advent of western rule and western settlers in much of the 
former territory of the empire. 


8.4.4 The vernacular literature of the 14th and 15th centuries 


Though all serious literature continued to require traditional media within the residual 
Byzantine state, western use of the modern Romance languages for writing, especially 
the writing of romances, was influential in the development of a corresponding Greek 
idiom for the kind of fictional literature that was once again in demand during the 
14th and 15th centuries (cf. 8.4.5 and 12.3). Other vernacular work of this period 
includes a collection of political allegories ostensibly dealing with animals, birds, fruit 
and fish, the last two of which are, for the first time, written in prose (Beck (1971: 
173-9)). 

A further consequence of western rule was an extension of the vernacular style to 
compositions with near-contemporary historical content, such as the Chronicle of the 
Tocco, celebrating the exploits of the ruling dynasty in Epirus, and the Chronicle of 
the Morea, an early 14th-century account of the capture of Constantinople and the 
subsequent deeds of the de Villehardouin family in the Peloponnese (cf. 12.3.3). To 
judge by its anti-Byzantine views, the latter is probably by a writer of French immigrant 
stock who cared little for the Greek literary tradition (cf. Shawcross (2009)) and intro- 
duced elements of his own spoken Greek, presumably reflecting the Peloponnesian 
vernacular of the era, into language otherwise reminiscent of traditional forms of 
popular verse. 

Another, long-term, consequence was the eventual emergence of distinctively dia- 
lectal literature in major cultural centres such as Cyprus and Crete (cf. 12.4, and see 
Part III, 14.2.4). There can be no doubt that the spoken Greek of the middle ages, 
particularly among the lower social classes, was already well-diversified by region (cf. 
chapter 11). But the decisive break with traditional cultural values occasioned by 
western government brought local varieties into prominence as written (official and 
literary) media in an unprecedented way, particularly in the two greatest of the Greek 
islands, both of which had already experienced disruption in the continuity of Byzantine 
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rule prior to 1204. We therefore have poetry with recognizably Cretan characteristics 
from the latter part of the 14th century, marking the beginning of a literary tradition 
that culminates in the masterpieces of the 16th/17th-century ‘Cretan Renaissance’. 
From Cyprus there is the translation of a corpus of French legal texts (Assizes, 14th 
century), a collection of poems in the manner of Petrarch, and prose chronicles by 
Georgios Boustrénios and Ledntios Machairas (Recital Concerning the Sweet Land of 
Cyprus) all composed in an early form of Cypriot. 


8.4.5 The romances 


The period of literary experimentation with spoken registers in the 12th century was 
brief, dying out some twenty years before the capture of Constantinople in 1204. When 
the vernacular reappears in work of the mid-13th, 14th and 15th centuries, including 
both original romances and tales translated from western originals, it is as an increas- 
ingly uniform art-language with little regional variation or local character and a mixed 
(vernacular/learned) appearance. It is immediately clear from the array of variant read- 
ings in the surviving manuscripts that the verbal accuracy expected in the copying of 
classical or learned texts did not extend to such work. These linguistic and textual 
issues merit consideration. 

The story of Libistros and Rodadmne perhaps belongs to the mid-late 13th century 
(Agapités (2006), Lendari (2007: 65-71)), those of Kallimachos and Chrysorrée and 
Bélthandros and Chrysdntza to the first half of the 14th century; the Tale of Achilles 
is now thought to date to the mid-14th century. Of these original romances, only the 
tale of Kallimachos and Chrysorrée can be attributed with any confidence to a known 
author, namely Andronikos Palaiol6gos, nephew of the first Palaiologan emperor, 
Michaél VIII. They display affinities with both earlier vernacular work and the learned 
romances of the 12th century, and probably once again represent the work of a literary 
circle closely connected with the imperial court in Constantinople (see Beaton (1996)). 

By contrast, such evidence as we have suggests that the translated romances origi- 
nated in Latin-dominated lands. The War of Troy (from the Roman de Troie by Benoit 
de St Maure) is perhaps the earliest of these, dating to around 1350. It involves some 
reduction of the original, and also shows evidence of influence from the learned verse 
chronicle composed in 12th-century Constantinople by Konstantinos Manassés (8.5.5). 
Phloérios and Platzia-Phloére (translated from a Tuscan version of the French Fleur et 
Blanchefleur) is usually assigned to the late 14th/early 15th century, and the translator 
seems most probably to have lived in the French-occupied Peloponnese. Its relatively 
simple language and versification reflect a popular/vernacular style in some ways remi- 
niscent of the Chronicle of the Morea, but the composition is more accomplished, with 
evidence of borrowing from the didactic poem Spanéas (a 12th- or 13th-century 
transposition into the vernacular of an earlier Byzantine collection of moral precepts). 
Impérios and Margarona is more a précis than a translation of its apparent source 
(Pierre de Provence et la Belle Maguelonne), though the Greek text may well predate 
the earliest surviving French manuscript, dated 1453, and so be based on a version 
now lost. Both this tale and that of Apollénios of Tyre (translated from a 14th-century 
Italian prose text some time before 1450) enjoyed great popularity down into the early 
modern period, as evidenced by the publication in Venice of a new Greek translation 
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of Apollonios, in rhyming couplets, c.1525, and a rhymed version of Impérios in 1543. 
The Greek translation of Boccaccio’s Theseid was also printed in Venice in 1529, 
though the translation itself was most probably carried out in the late 15th/early 16th 
century in Venetian-ruled Crete. In language and style it shows influence from the 
earlier romances but also links the 14th/15th-century tradition with the later dialect 
literature of the Cretan Renaissance (14.2.4). 

By contrast, the poem conventionally called The Old Knight (the manuscript offers 
no title) belongs to the very different tradition of the Arthurian cycle, a collection of 
stories that normally lacked any Greek connection. This particular tale, however, 
makes reference to ‘Palamedes from Babylon’, a minor character who first appears in 
the Arthurian tradition in the early 13th century, and this seems to have motivated an 
isolated translation from an otherwise alien corpus. The Greek text is thought to date 
from the early 15th century and to be based on a French or Italian version derived 
from an ‘introduction’ added to the French romance Guiron de Courtois (or Palamedes) 
in the late 13th century. Its language and style are markedly more archaic than those 
of the other romances, and its allusions to Homer are alien to both the western tradi- 
tion and the mainstream Greek romance. 

The chief issue for historians of the Greek language, however, is that of the origin 
and development of the mixed language of the romances. This is intimately connected 
with the question of why the romances display so many common themes and so much 
common diction, and why there are so many textual discrepancies among different 
versions of the same story. Competing theories are surveyed by Beaton (1996), whose 
principal conclusions are summarized here. 

M. and E. Jeffreys have argued individually (e.g. M. Jeffreys (1973, 1974, 1987), 
E. Jeffreys (1979, 1981)) and jointly (e.g. 1971, 1979, 1983, 1986) that the textual 
discrepancies are the product of partially oral transmission involving a mind-set on 
the part of copyists that led them to ‘improve’ their material in the manner of the epic 
rhapsodes of pre-classical Greece. According to this approach, the metre and diction 
of written vernacular poetry (though not its subject matter) were modelled on a 
centuries-old oral tradition of narrative verse that had produced a linguistic amalgam 
of archaisms and more contemporary forms. Others have argued that some of the 
poems may be the direct products of such an oral tradition (e.g. Trypanis (1981: 
535-43), or that different manuscript readings reflect different performances of orally 
transmitted texts (e.g. Eideneier (1987), Smith (1987)). By contrast, Spadaro (1966, 
1975, 1976a, 1976b, 1977, 1978a, 1978b, 1981, 1987) has sought to explain these 
common features as the product of straightforward plagiarism by literate writers 
lacking creative talent, while van Gemert and Bakker (1981), Bakker (1987), Bakker 
and van Gemert (1988), prefer an account in terms of scribal interpolation and con- 
tamination, the occurrence of which is well supported by the conspicuous sharing of 
verbal characteristics by two or more poems in a single manuscript to the exclusion 
of other versions of the same poems. 

The latter approach is clearly valid in specific cases, but the overall similarities of 
structure, theme and diction must ultimately be due to factors of the kind proposed 
by the Jeffreys and Spadaro, namely widespread borrowing, including the incorpora- 
tion of traditional Greek elements into the translated romances. But elements that are 
ultimately of oral origin might easily have become the subject of fully literate borrow- 
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ing and further development at a later date, as suggested by connections between the 
original romances and poetry of the 12th century, and by the fact that some of the 
‘oral’ phraseology in the romances appears to be compositionally non-functional or 
even original (Baiiml (1984)). In all probability, then, the literate authors/translators 
of the romances appealed simultaneously to traditional oral poetry, to learned and 
vernacular literary compositions of the 12th century, and to the contemporary fictional 
literature of the west, sometimes developing new turns of phrase of their own that 
were in turn borrowed and adapted in a process leading to the development of a 
‘modern’ literary vernacular. Furthermore, since these were far from being classic 
works of an established literary canon, their status remained correspondingly low and 
transmission often lay in the hands of copyists who also composed (Eideneier (1982/3)), 
thus allowing for easy adaptation and redeployment of other people’s material in their 
own work, or of their material in the work of others. 

From this perspective, the mixed language of the romances may well reflect a distant 
oral background, but is not itself primarily or exclusively of oral origin. After all, the 
principal initiative for using a written version of the vernacular came ‘from above’ in 
both the 12th and the 14th centuries, and the earliest authors, all members of the 
metropolitan elite, seemingly forged a new literary language with a vernacular base 
out of the heterogeneous spoken and written varieties familiar to them. With the 
passage of time, however, the language of romances became steadily more popular, as 
vernacular forms replaced learned counterparts in the context of the breakdown of 
political and educational institutions in the Greek-speaking world, a process applying 
both to later compositions/translations and to later copies of earlier texts. 

But this process was never taken to completion in Byzantine lands, where, in the 
wake of Turkish occupation, the survivors instinctively reverted to traditional forms 
of written expression. In Venetian Crete, by contrast, where the evolution of a modern 
written style continued until the island fell to the Turks in 1669, a literary vehicle of 
great range and subtlety was developed out of just such a blend of learned and spoken 
(now specifically dialectal) elements, cf. 14.2.4. But Crete alone could not provide a 
standard for the fragmented Greek world as a whole, and when partial Greek inde- 
pendence came in the 19th century, the debate about the form a modern standard 
language should take was undertaken virtually ab initio (cf. Part I, 15.4 and 
chapter 17). 


8.4.6 Other vernacular material 


In the later middle ages basic literacy began once again to extend down the social scale 
in a process reflected in a steady demand for written material of a practical kind. From 
around the beginning of the 14th century, therefore, we have the renewed appearance, 
in both Byzantine and Latin-dominated territories, of homilies, sermons, reference 
works (e.g. home cures, horoscopes and travel guides) and assorted low-level docu- 
mentation (e.g. personal letters, local archives, wills and other private legal docu- 
ments), all composed in forms of language significantly closer to the spoken norms of 
the age than traditional written varieties hitherto (see, for example, Panayiotakis 
(1993)). Much of this was inevitably produced by people who were unable to write 
in a more learned fashion, but there may also be a few texts written by members of 
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the elite on practical matters, such as the three letters of Cardinal Bessarion (1403-72) 
discussed in Lambros (1908), which contrast starkly with his Atticizing literary letters 
(see Mohler (1942), Trapp (1993)).*> The volume of such vernacular prose material is 
still considerable, though its inherent banality militated against general survival. In 
areas later subject to Ottoman rule the trend to wider literacy was in any case slowed. 
This is, none the less, an important corrective source of information about the state 
of spoken Greek in the period, which has traditionally been based heavily on the evi- 
dence of vernacular poetry (cf. Manoléssou (2003a)). 


8.5 ‘The Koine’ in Byzantium 


8.5.1 The inheritance from antiquity 


The Koine in late antiquity already represented a wide range of written and spoken 
styles whose use passed seamlessly into the early middle ages. At the top end of this 
spectrum was the heavily Atticized Greek used for literary composition and epistolog- 
raphy. This shaded downwards into the official language of imperial and patriarchal 
administration and the more free-flowing style of academic and theological debate (see 
Hinterberger (2006) for the notion of a high Byzantine Schriftkoine). All of these 
varieties retained an essentially ancient form on the surface, especially in morphology, 
but in different degrees incorporated elements of contemporary syntax and lexicon 
through natural interference with spoken Greek, many of which then became standard 
in the relevant style through imitation and repeated use. 

In the centre of the linguistic spectrum was the more routine language of day-to-day 
administration, which was syntactically simpler, and, in the interests of wider intelli- 
gibility, allowed a greater degree of compromise with spoken Greek. Alongside this 
was the ‘literary’ colloquial based on the practice of the New Testament and other 
early Christian writing, which was much more lively and varied in its usage, and at 
least in the early stages of its development, permitted a fairly direct interface with the 
spoken language. 

Although the social and regional dialects of spoken Greek in late antiquity were 
also treated as varieties of the Koine in Part I, it is customary, as above, to refer to 
the spoken Greek of the Byzantine period, and to the written varieties eventually based 
on it, as ‘the vernacular’. Since the elaborated literary language of the elite also stands 
apart from the norms of the written Byzantine Koine, this term (‘the Koine’) will be 
used henceforth to refer specifically to the spectrum of established but non- 
belletristic varieties of written Greek that were inherited from the ancient world and 
then adapted and developed in their new medieval context. 


8.5.2 Academic and ecclesiastical Greek 


Alongside the Atticized writings of authors such as Michaél Psellés (see Bohlig (1956) 
for discussion), there was an ‘academic’ style that continued the technical, philosophi- 
cal and scientific Koine of late antiquity. This is well illustrated by the Bibliotheca of 
the 9th-century patriarch Phétios, certain sections of the private works of the emperor 
Konstantinos VII in the 10th century (see 8.5.4 and 10.4.1), the miscellaneous writings 
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of the churchman Eustathios from the 12th century (though not his historiography), 
and the scholarly works of Maximos Planotides and Theddoros Metochités from the 
Palaiologan period. This practical style of the educated elite, employed for discussion 
of matters of a learned nature, shows a steady pattern of retarded compromise with 
the evolution of educated varieties of spoken Greek, as we shall see in chapter 10. 

The church hierarchy also employed a plainer continuation of the Koine for most 
purposes, including ecclesiastical administration, since the recherché classicizing of 
higher forms of secular writing was felt to characterize literature associated with pagan 
antiquity (see Hunger and Kresten (1981), Cupane et al. (1995), Koder et al. (2001) 
for a full edition of the documents of the 14th century). A distinctively ecclesiastical 
variant of scholarly Greek also evolved during the middle and late Byzantine periods, 
involving its own characteristic vocabulary, but similarly lacking the more ‘elegant’ 
(i.e. Attic/literary) features of secular belles lettres and the ‘livelier’ (i.e. vernacular) 
elements of popular forms of written Greek. A good example of this style is provided 
by the work of the 14th-century theologian Gregérios Palamas, bishop of Thessaloniki 
and author of the work Defence of the Holy Hesychasts (Chréstou (1962, 1966, 
1970)). 

In the Ottoman period the Greek intelligentsia increasingly identified itself with the 
Orthodox church, which at that time offered the only institutional structures capable 
of sustaining scholarly activity. The language of ecclesiastical administration and the 
language of academic, now primarily theological, discourse therefore developed hand 
in hand, until eventually Greek speakers, first in western and then in Ottoman terri- 
tories, began to assume positions of influence and responsibility in contemporary poli- 
tics and commerce and more generally to broaden their intellectual horizons. Under 
the impact first of the Renaissance (mainly in the west) and then of the European 
Enlightenment, the normal written language of the educated classes started to develop 
in line with the revival of secular learning and the emergence of new perspectives. 
Many elements of contemporary spoken Greek were now absorbed, together with a 
great deal of new terminology calqued on the usage of western languages, especially 
French. By the latter part of the 18th century this had led to the emergence of a 
common rhetorical style among Greek intellectuals which, acrimonious debate not- 
withstanding, formed the de facto basis for the official language of the independent 
Greek kingdom in the early 19th century (see chapter 15). 


8.5.3 Official and administrative Greek 


The Egyptian papyri peter out in the 8th century in the wake of the Arab conquest 
and inscriptions of all kinds become exceedingly rare after c.600 (see 12.1.2 for the 
major exception). Our knowledge of official writing in the middle ages therefore 
depends almost exclusively on the survival of manuscript copies of imperial and eccle- 
siastical decrees, diplomatic documents and correspondence. Such archive material 
begins to be preserved in ever greater quantity from the latter part of the 10th century 
onwards (see, for example, the collections in Miklosich and Miller (1860-90)), and 
is composed for the most part in a modernized version of the high administrative Koine 
of late antiquity, providing eloquent testimony to the ingrained conservatism of the 
Greek-speaking establishment (see 10.7). 
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During the period of western rule after 1204, however, and even in the Ottoman 
period, Greek retained something of its status as a diplomatic language in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the style employed for such purposes by foreigners and Greeks 
operating outside the sphere of the Constantinopolitan establishment was rather closer 
to that of the educated speech of the relevant periods (cf. 15.1). 


8.5.4 Practical writing in the middle period 


Given the dearth of relevant documentary material, we are obliged, in attempting to 
trace the development of less elevated forms of Greek through the middle Byzantine 
period (i.e. from the 7th to the 12th centuries), to rely on those literary sources which, 
for traditional or generic reasons, permitted rather higher levels of compromise with 
developments in the spoken language than the varieties considered so far. 

In the secular domain we have a number of texts dealing with practical rather than 
scholarly matters, and designed exclusively to inform rather than to entertain. These 
typically employ a more basic style than that of strictly academic discourse, and espe- 
cially when not intended for general publication, provide valuable insights into the 
educated colloquial Greek of their times. Notable in this connection are the confidential 
works attributed to the emperor Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos (905-59), which 
originally circulated privately among the members of the imperial household.* The De 
Caeremoniis, for example, is a guide to court ceremonial, while the De Administrando 
Imperio, composed in the form of an advisory memorandum to his son, Romanos II, 
includes much secret information about foreign policy. In the introductions to both 
works, the emperor justifies, in a literary style, the deliberate avoidance thereafter of 
‘Atticized’ writing in the interests of clarity and effective instruction (cf. 10.4.1). 
Collectively, however, they remain the works of educated men, ranging stylistically 
from a near-academic register, with influences from the language of imperial admin- 
istration, to a more basic variant that owes much to the conventions of the chrono- 
graphic tradition (see 8.5.5 below). 

There are also military handbooks (the Corpus Tacticorum), and a late 11th-century 
piece entitled Strategikén (‘generalship/strategy’) by a man named Kekauménos, a 
landowner in northern Greece who belonged to a family of Armenian origin. He may 
or may not be the distinguished Byzantine general Katakalon Kekauménos, but he 
certainly based his manual of advice to his son on personal experience as a military 
commander and provincial governor. Besides military counsel, the book also offers 
guidance on aspects of daily life, and reveals the conservative piety and deep-seated 
suspicion of a landed aristocrat who believed the old order was passing away. He 
professes not to have received a literary education (191), and writes accordingly in a 
simple style (see 10.4.2), providing valuable insights into the educated colloquial of 
the period, and revealing a written language poised between the constraints of ancient 
written precedent and contemporary spoken norms. 


8.5.5 Chronicles 


Perhaps the most important genre falling within the general category of middle-to- 
popular writing, however, is the world chronicle or chronography, in which secular 
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and religious interests combine (cf. Croke (1990), Scott (1990), and see 10.2). Work 
of this kind had its origins in the Hellenistic period, when the clash of Greek, Egyptian 
and Jewish traditions in the great cosmopolitan cities had first highlighted the need 
for the synchronization of different traditions and the establishment of chronological 
priorities. Subsequent Christianization brought an increased sensitivity to such ques- 
tions, centring on the origins of particular beliefs and principles of behaviour. But once 
the Christian Greco-Roman world, including its classical past and traditional mythol- 
ogy, had been ‘successfully’ synchronized with the Hebrew world of the Old Testament, 
the focus was transferred, towards the end of the 3rd century, to the construction of 
an absolute chronology of ‘events’, from the creation, via the incarnation, to the 
present, and the development of a framework for the calculation of future events 
prophesied in scripture (above all the second coming and the end of the world). Many 
of the great Christian writers of the Roman imperial period (e.g. Clement, Origen and 
Eusebius) played an important role in these enterprises, and by the 6th century a large 
body of relevant work had been compiled, which then served as source material for 
the eclectic chronographers of the subsequent era. 

We should note at the outset that chronicles and histories had fundamentally dif- 
ferent purposes. Narrative history in the classical tradition, composed in an Atticizing 
style and carefully distinguishing ‘history’ from ‘myth’, dealt with designated periods 
in a spirit of enquiry, and was intended to provide knowledge and recreation for an 
educated elite while simultaneously praising the achievements of emperors. The last 
example before the Byzantine dark age is the history of the reign of the emperor 
Maurikios (582-602) by Theophylaktos Simokattes. Chronicles on the other hand had 
universal scope, treated the creation and the wars of Ioustiniands alike as ‘events’ in 
time, and were intended to serve as works of reference for literate Christians of all 
ranks. In general they do little more than list occurrences by year, although religious 
and political polemic became an established component of the tradition. 

This rather sharp distinction became somewhat blurred during the Iconoclastic 
period, when the widespread collapse of urban civilization occasioned by the Arab 
conquests led to the demise of narrative history and other scholarly activity, and 
traditionally popular forms of writing were raised stylistically as the reading public 
became increasingly restricted. Consequently, even as times improved, a rather high 
chronographic style prevailed, so that Michaél Psellos, for example, was able to call 
his highly literary biographical memoirs of the emperors and empresses from 976 to 
1078 a Chronographia (perhaps in part because it lacked the distanced formality of 
the Thucydidean tradition). But connected historical narratives dealing with specific 
periods were again attempted from the time of the patriarch Nikephoros (served 
806-15), with a true revival of historiography in the 10th century under the patronage 
of Konstantinos VII (e.g. the History of the Emperors by Ioséph Genésios, covering 
the years 813-86, or the anonymous continuation of Theophanes’ chronicle to 961). 
Historical writing in the classical tradition, however, resumed in earnest with Michaél 
Attaleidtes (c.1028-c.1085), and, as noted, such work continued into the age of the 
Palaiolégoi. 

The early Byzantine chronicles reflect an emerging interpretation of history as the 
working out of God’s plan for mankind, in which the emperor is seen as the instru- 
ment of divine will, and the empire as an earthly reflection of the divine kingdom (a 
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Hellenistic conceit first adapted to the Christian/Roman context by Eusebius). There 
is no good reason to think, as was often supposed in the past, that they were typically 
compiled by poorly educated provincial monks in an effort to present a Christian view 
of world history to the rural masses (cf. Beck (1965: 188-97), Mango (1980: 189-200) 
for discussion of this important point). Though they may sometimes seem naive and 
uncritical to a modern reader (Nicol (1991: 77)), many were put together by high- 
ranking officials (some of whom were also, or later became, monks), and they reflect, 
in the context of a conceptual framework of considerable sophistication and complex- 
ity, the same intellectual preconceptions and preoccupations as seen in contemporary 
histories (see, for example, the papers in Jeffreys et al. (1990)). As practical works of 
reference, however, they reflect, at least in the earlier periods, a range of unpretentious 
styles directly related to the diverse sources from which the material was typically 
excerpted, particularly those of day-to-day administration and the popular Christian 
tradition. 

Important examples from the early and middle Byzantine periods include the work 
of the 6th-century Syrian Ioannes Malalas, dealing with the period from the creation 
to 565 (malal is Syriac for ῥήτωρ [‘ritor] ‘orator/sophist’, i.e. someone with a good 
education); the anonymous 7th-century Paschal Chronicle, designed to provide 
an accurate framework for calculating the dates of Easter and other Christian festivals 
by setting out events from the creation down to 629; the continuation of the work 
of Geérgios Synkellos (monk and secretary to the patriarch), compiled by the 
Constantinopolitan aristocrat (later monk) Theophanes in the early 9th century, and 
covering the period 284-81; the mid 9th-century Chronicle of Geérgios Monachés 
(‘Monk’), covering the creation down to 842 (later extended to 948); the various 
versions of the 10th-century work most frequently attributed to Symeén Logothétes 
(‘Chancellor’, conceivably the same man who transposed the saints’ lives into ‘better’ 
Greek), which provide a further extension down to 948 of an earlier chronicle 
that had originally covered the period from Adam to 714, but had already been 
extended to 842 (Scott (1990: 46-7)); and finally, in the 11th century, the chronicle/ 
history of Iodnnes Skylitzes, covering the years 811-1057 (later extended to 1079), 
and the chronicle of Geérgios Kedrenés, dealing with the period from the creation 
to 1057. 

As expected, the linguistic register of such work rose as the literate population 
contracted, and the chronographic style, originally quite closely related to the language 
of day-to-day administration (as seen most clearly in Malalas, for example), begins to 
merge with that of academic discourse from the 10th century onwards. Theophanes, 
working in the final years of Iconoclasm, is an important transitional figure in this 
development. In the later Byzantine period, therefore, we have the rather scholarly 
work of Iodnnes Zonaras, a 12th-century court official, who again became a monk in 
later life. This covers the years from the creation to 1118, and uses many sources that 
are now lost. There is also the less impressive, though very popular, verse chronicle 
entitled Synopsis Istoriké by the government official Konstantinos Manassés (who was 
also the author of one of the ‘learned’ verse romances mentioned above), dealing with 
the same period, but presumably intended to entertain as much as to inform the 
growing reading public of the period. Both suggest an elaborated middle style, in line 
with the conventions of the period, though Zonards also reflects the more Atticized 
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style of some of his sources (e.g. in his paraphrase of Cassius Dio in books 7-9, dealing 
with the period from the landing of Aeneas in Italy to 146 Bc). 

Subsequent chronographic work, however, suffered a marked decline in quality, a 
process that can perhaps be explained by the strong revival of ‘literary’ historiography 
in the Palaiologan period, as represented by the works of writers such as Gedrgios 
Akropolites (1217-82), Nikephoros Gregoras (1290-1360), Ioannes VI Kantakouzenés 
(died 1382), ?Michaél Dotikas (c.1400-c.1470) and Michaél Krit6boulos (c.1400-post 
1467). None the less, chronicles continued to be written after the fall of Constantinople, 
and such works supplied the basic ‘historical’ reading matter for the bulk of the Greek 
people until the beginnings of the modern era. Their still essentially medieval world 
view was severely limited by the superficiality of much of the ancient research on which 
the tradition was based, but they did help to foster an attitude of unquestioning piety 
that was actively promoted by the church in the Ottoman period (Mango (1980: 
199-200)). 


8.5.6 Christian exegetical literature and hagiography 


The linguistic precedent provided by the Septuagint and the New Testament, backed 
up by the works of the early church fathers, offered a continuing validation for the- 
matically related compositions in a basic style aimed at the still quite extensive reading 
public of late antiquity and the early middle ages. 

Some of this popular Christian work was strictly exegetical in character, and was 
often originally delivered in the form of sermons composed to explain the mysteries 
to the masses who had begun to flock to the churches with the establishment of 
Christianity as the official religion of the Roman state. Leading figures such as Cyril 
of Jerusalem and John Chrysostom played a central role in this enterprise, and collec- 
tions of their works were circulated widely in a style which, while retaining a biblical 
feel, was clearly designed to be accessible. An important example of work in this tradi- 
tion from the Iconoclastic period is the Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation 
of St German6s, patriarch of Constantinople from 715 to 730 (Meyendorff (1984)), 
which offers an allegorical account of the Orthodox liturgy which soon assumed near- 
definitive status. Its language remains close to that of the scriptures, and indeed the 
author quotes widely from them, though it has been updated in a number of minor 
details and displays evidence of the author’s considerable learning (see 10.3.2). 

Hagiographic works (cf. 10.3.1) also continued to be composed in a basic written 
style, and it should be noted that many were still being written by leading members 
of the church hierarchy in the early Byzantine period. A major example is provided by 
the Life of St John the Almsgiver, patriarch of Alexandria, composed by his friend and 
fellow-Cypriot Leéntios, bishop of Neapolis (c.590-c.650). This presents an attractive 
picture of the flamboyant churchman on his daily rounds, protecting refugees from the 
Persian invasion of Syria against unscrupulous predators and founding hospitals and 
poor-houses for their long-term safety. 

Other works of this kind were written by educated monks, including the collection 
of edifying tales in the Leimon (Spiritual Meadow) of Ioannes Méschos (c.550-619), 
and the lives of the Palestinian saints by Kyrillos of Skyth6polis (c.524-c.558). Once 
again, it should not be assumed that the use of a more popular form of Greek at this 
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time reflects anything other than a desire to communicate widely. Méschos, for 
example, travelled with Sophronios, later patriarch of Jerusalem, before his death in 
Rome in 619, while many other ‘monkish’ writers in the genre were in fact employed 
in the church administration or had enjoyed high-ranking civil-service careers before 
their retirement from the world. 

During the middle Byzantine period, as noted, many lives were transposed into a 
higher style in order to bring them into line with the expectations of the now small 
and exclusively well-educated reading public that survived in the cities. Thereafter, the 
Greek of this tradition tends to merge with that of the previously more elaborated 
ecclesiastical style to form a single spectrum (cf. the similar approximation of the 
chronographic and academic varieties in the same period). 

The hagiographic tradition continued into the 11th century, when a steep decline 
set in reflecting the greater sophistication of an age in which secular scholarship was 
reviving strongly. The exegetical tradition, however, underwent something of a revival 
from the latter half of the 15th century, when the first examples of homiletic in a truly 
modern vernacular style, composed by the clergyman Nathanaél (or Neilos) Bértos, 
make their appearance in lands still ruled by western powers,’ where the successful 
use of contemporary Romance by Catholic priests had doubtless made a powerful 
impression on their Orthodox counterparts (see Panayiotakis (1993: 255-6), Schartau 
(1974: 11-85, 1976: 70-S)). 


8.5.7. A new written standard in the later empire 


Taking a general overview of the evolving Koine of the later middle ages, it is perhaps 
best to think in terms of the steady evolution, from heterogeneous sources, of a single 
‘standard language’ for educated discourse. This employed classical morphology 
overall, but had eliminated certain classical categories, and could be stylistically varied 
by the adoption or avoidance of particular sets of differential ‘markers’ (mainly lexical 
and phraseological). Increasingly, we see in such middle-register writing the crystalliza- 
tion of a common syntactic framework, defined more and more for such fundamental 
properties as word order and pronoun placement by the norms of the modern lan- 
guage, but still requiring the mechanical addition and/or substitution of learned voca- 
bulary items, and the use, in varying degrees, of traditionally or generically established 
realizations of particular construction types. 

In this connection, we should note especially the regular use of the dative to mark 
the indirect object and the instrument, the occasional appearance of optatives in hypo- 
thetical conditionals and other prospective subordinate clauses, the use of the accusa- 
tive and infinitive construction and especially the articular infinitive after prepositions, 
and the retention of the full array of inflected participles, though even these, when not 
nominalized, appear mainly in the nominative (subject-orientated adjuncts) or the 
genitive (the traditional absolute construction). Only the highest literary varieties 
deviate markedly from this norm through a more thoroughgoing adherence to classical 
diction and rules of syntax, thus falling outside the boundaries of the late medieval 
Koine. 

From the Komnenian period onwards, therefore, between the extremes of Atticized 
belles lettres and vernacular experimentation, a partially homogenized middle range 
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of written styles, drawing on both secular and religious traditions, continued to be 
used whenever communication was felt to be more important than a show of learning 
(cf. Browning (1978)). Many important writers of the period, including Theddoros 
Prédromos, Michaél Glykas, Konstantinos Manassés and Jodnnes Tzétzes, used both 
high and middle styles (and in some cases also the vernacular) in their literary and 
scholarly output, the choice determined in part by their attitude and intended audience, 
in part by their subject matter. 

The standard character of this register is reflected directly in the continued practice 
of transposition, seen previously in the work of Symeén Metaphrastés, who applied 
the practice ‘upwards’ to the traditionally low-brow language of saints’ lives, appar- 
ently aiming for a minimally Atticized but still non-vernacular variety with mainly 
classical morphology but simplified (albeit archaizing) syntax and non-recherché (if 
also traditional) vocabulary. In the Palaiologan period, however, we also find examples 
of transposition ‘down’ from classicizing Greek, as (probably) in the moralizing poem 
Spanéas, of which there is also a truly vernacular version (cf. Spadaro (1982-3)), and 
in the metaphrases of literary histories, in which the transposers seem to have aimed 
for the educated idiom of the urban middle class, a style which, unsurprisingly, has 
much in common with the language of the chronographic tradition in its later mani- 
festations (see 10.5). 


8.6 The Balkan Sprachbund: Future Formations 


No discussion of Greek in the middle ages would be complete without mentioning the 
convergence phenomena that are exhibited by the languages of the Balkans and whose 
origins go back to the Byzantine political and cultural domination of the region from 
the 9th century onwards. 

Such convergence occurs naturally when bi- or multi-lingualism is widespread in a 
given region, and if that contact is prolonged, and the social networks that bind the 
speakers of the different languages are sufficiently tight, a set of characteristic areal 
phenomena may eventually emerge, irrespective of genetic relationships. The Balkans 
provide one of the most famous examples of this phenomenon, and the discipline of 
Balkan linguistics has been developed to try to address the problems raised (see e.g. 
Schaller (1975), Solta (1980), Joseph (1983), Friedman (2000), Tomié (2006)). 

The languages centrally involved in the Balkan Sprachbund are Greek, Albanian, 
Romanian, Serbian, Bulgarian and Macedonian (i.e. the Slavic language closely related 
to Bulgarian which is spoken in the northern part of ancient Macedonia, formerly a 
republic within Yugoslavia). All are spoken in lands which were either once adminis- 
tered by Constantinople or at least adjacent to former Byzantine territory, and their 
speakers were all under long-term Byzantine cultural influence, particularly that of the 
Orthodox church. It is no accident that Croatian, despite its near identity with Serbian 
in most other respects, is excluded from the group, since the bulk of Croatia beyond 
southern Dalmatia (Ragusa/Dubrovnik) was never a Byzantine possession. 

Sandfeld (1930) argued on the basis of the spatial extension of these features and 
their relative order of acquisition that Greek was the ultimate source of most of the 
innovations, though this conclusion has not commanded universal assent. The obvious 
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setting for the beginning of the process is the middle Byzantine period, after the loss 
of North Africa and the Middle East, when relations with the re-emerging west were 
tentative and sometimes hostile, and the main thrust of Byzantine foreign policy and 
missionary activity was redirected northwards through the Balkans, towards the Black 
Sea and to Russia. And as with many such cultural influences, it appears to have con- 
tinued for many centuries, even after the collapse of Byzantine power and the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks. Accordingly, local varieties of Turkish appear 
to be involved in some of the later developments. 

Among the syntactic features typically discussed are two which exclude Greek and 
show that Sandfeld’s thesis cannot be the whole story: 


(1) (a) Postposed definiteness marking (including suffixation), though with each 
language using an indigenous morpheme/ending. 
(b) The numerals 11 to 19 formed to the pattern ‘one-upon-ten’, etc. 


The first is a feature of Albanian, Bulgarian/Macedonian (the other Slavic languages 
lack an article) and Romanian. Its source remains disputed, though the suffixation of 
a definiteness marker to object nominals in Turkish is advocated by some and the 
postposed article of Romanian by others.® The second unites the Slavic languages, 
Albanian and Romanian, but since the formation is shared by Russian outside the 
Balkan area (but not, for example, by extra-Balkan Romance) a Slavic source seems 
most likely. 

There are, however, other characteristics which support the view that Greek played 
a central role in the convergence process. The most important of these is the tendency 
for infinitival complements to control verbs to be replaced by finite clauses with subjunc- 
tive verb forms. This had its origins in the Hellenistic Koine, as we have seen, and con- 
tinued to spread thereafter (cf. chapter 11 for the Byzantine developments), to the point 
where the infinitive now survives only vestigially in the perfect system. The phenomenon 
also spread through Macedonian and Bulgarian, but it peters out in areas more remote 
from Greek-speaking populations. The southern dialects of Albanian, for example, use 
the finite construction, but the northern dialects have kept their infinitives. Similarly, 
Serbian follows the areal pattern, but Croatian, like the rest of Slavonic outside the 
Balkans, continues to use infinitives. Romanian is interesting in that, though the spoken 
language also follows the areal pattern, the more conservative written form of the lan- 
guage retains the usual infinitival constructions of Romance. It has been objected that 
non-Balkan Romance and much of Germanic also employ such finite complements with 
control verbs when the subjects of the main and subordinate clauses are referentially 
distinct. But the key innovation is the use of finite complements when the subjects are 
identical, and this is a peculiarly Balkan feature for the periods under investigation. 

A particularly important example of infinitival replacement is provided by the con- 
structions used to express futurity. Beginning in the 11th century, θέλω ['@elo] ‘I wish’ 
began to replace ἔχω ['exo], lit. ‘I have’, as the regular future auxiliary with an infini- 
tival complement. This periphrasis, however, also retained its volitional use, and in 
the middle Byzantine period was used alongside both θέλω νά [θεῖο na] + subjunctive 
to mean ‘wish’ and bare νά [na] (< ἵνα ['ina] ‘that’) + subjunctive to mean ‘will’. Starting 
in the 14th century, however, at least some present-tense forms of θέλω ['@elo] 
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underwent an optional phonological reduction in the volitional construction, with 3sg 
θέ [8e] eventually being generalized to all persons and numbers (thus effectively becom- 
ing an uninflected volitional particle; see Joseph (1990: chs. 5, 9), Pappas (1999), 
Pappas and Joseph (2001), Joseph and Pappas (2002), and Mark6époulos (2009) for 
a range of views about the origins of θέ [8e] and the development of future periphrases). 
Both the full-form θέλω νά ['Oelo na] and the reduced θὲ νά [θεὲ na] constructions then 
began to be used also as futures, and in the case of the latter this use eventually became 
the dominant one. It is already widespread in this function, alongside the infinitival 
construction, in Cretan Renaissance literature (see Holton (1993); variants such as 
θενά [Bena], θανά [Bana] and even θελά [Gela] are also attested dialectally and in folk 
songs). Θὲ νά [θε na] was eventually simplified to θά [@a],’ and this is already estab- 
lished as one form of the future in Cretan Renaissance comedy (though not yet in more 
‘serious’ genres), where it outnumbers examples of both θέλω ['@elo] + infinitive and 
θὲ νά [|θε na] + subjunctive. The distinction between the full-form and the reduced- 
form construction was finally polarized to distinguish the volitional from the future, 
and θά [8a] is now the standard marker of futurity in modern Greek (cf. 11.3-4). 

Significantly, while non-Balkan Romance and northern Albanian dialects form 
futures with ‘have’, just like post-classical and early medieval Greek and Latin, 
Romanian, the southern Albanian dialects, Macedonian and Bulgarian all form their 
futures with a reduced and uninflected auxiliary element derived from the verb ‘wish’, 
exactly like Greek in the later medieval and modern periods. This is partly true also 
of Serbian, but with the difference that the auxiliary is inflected for person. There is 
some reason, then, to believe that Greek may have been the source of this key areal 
characteristic on both chronological and geographical grounds, since the emergence of 
such an uninflected clitic auxiliary in the later middle ages (from the 14th century 
onwards) is unique to Greek within the Balkan territories of the former Byzantine 
empire. 


8.7 Conclusion 


In the Byzantine period the higher written forms of Greek, comprising both classicizing 
and more practical styles, were the only varieties to achieve ‘standard’ status, because 
they were the only varieties associated with high culture, education and the official 
functions of the state and its institutions. For the most part, naturally acquired varieties 
of the spoken language, even those used by the elite, were not considered worth cul- 
tivating as literary or official media. 

But Greek speakers who were at all literate were also necessarily diglossic in some 
degree, because literacy could only be acquired through the study of learned written 
forms distinct from the vernacular. And since the norms and conventions of written 
Greek were primarily rooted in tradition and not in native linguistic competence, it 
was inevitable that all forms of writing, even those based on some form of the spoken 
language, would show evidence of inconsistency and variation. First and foremost, the 
spoken language necessarily interfered with composition in even the highest styles of 
writing, and even the best-educated had to work hard to maintain the various norms 
associated with specific genres in specific periods (which in any case were themselves 
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the hybrid creations of a long tradition). But writing in ‘vernacular’ Greek was cor- 
respondingly affected by the acquisition of literacy, through interference with the 
linguistic and textual conventions associated with ‘higher’ genres; and in this case the 
tendency to variation was massively reinforced by the fact that there was no prior 
tradition to conform to. 

It is therefore imperative to keep in mind that ‘Greek’ in the middle ages represents 
a broad continuum between two extremes (‘classicizing/literary’ and ‘popular/spoken’), 
a situation reflected directly in the many different written registers that are attested, 
and which remain our only source of information, even for spoken Greek. Lack of 
consistency in writing at all levels is a natural by-product of such diglossia, and it 
remains a characteristic feature of the medieval Koine even as this begins to develop 
into a more uniform, multi-purpose variety in the later Byzantine period. It also 
remains characteristic of vernacular writing in post-Byzantine times, as we shall see, 
at least until such time as the non-linguistic attributes of a standard language came to 
be associated with written forms linked to natively acquired spoken varieties. See 
Manoléssou (2008) and Toufexis (2008) for full discussion of these important issues 
and their implications. 


Notes 


1. Treadgold (1997: 427-8) argues for re-Hellenization through forced migration from Asia 
Minor in the early 9th century, though the reality of the situation is far from clear. 

2 We may note here a mention of ‘Digenen’ in a Dutch text of the 13th century (M. Janssen, 
personal communication), which confirms that at least some version of this story had by 
then been widely disseminated. 

3 There is a distinct possibility that the three non-literary letters are forgeries, however, given 
the contrast between Bessarion’s high level of learning and the rather clumsy form of Greek 
employed in these documents. 

4 Most of these were in fact commissioned rather than written by him and embrace a range 
of source material and styles (see Sevéenko (1992)). 

5  Bértos lived in both Crete and Rhodes. 

6 In Turkish the suffix in question is in fact an object marker for definite nouns, and so hardly 
qualifies as an article. Romanian may be the better option in that Latin allowed the demon- 
strative ille (the principal source of the Romance article) to precede or follow modified nouns, 
with proto-Romanian apparently generalizing the latter. 

7 Presumably via assimilation > [θα na] and apocope of the second [a] before verb forms 
beginning with a vowel, followed by generalization of [@a(n)] and loss of final [n]. 


9 
BYZANTINE BELLES LETTRES 


9.1 Introduction 


Throughout the Byzantine era educated writers were imbued with a classicizing spirit, 
and though the standard for official documents and scholarly discourse remained a 
high Koine, literary writers were always eager to display their ancient learning in more 
flamboyant ways when circumstances permitted. This retrospection was fostered in the 
middle period by a developing pride in the continuity of their culture, which in turn 
promoted a sense of otherness vis-a-vis ‘barbarian’ peoples and lent to the language 
of the writers, scholars and saints in the unbroken chain linking the ancient to the 
medieval world a near-sacred authority. 

The most obvious consequence of this continuing commitment to classical ideals is 
that the language of the historian Proképios, writing in the reign of Ioustiniands in 
the 6th century, can in some respects be hard to distinguish from that of Michaél 
Krit6boulos, writing of the sack of Constantinople in the 15th. We should not, 
however, overlook the very considerable shift of outlook between the sophistication 
of late antiquity and the rather narrow piety of the early medieval period, or forget 
that, despite the re-emergence of a more inquisitive scholarly outlook in the 11th 
century, much of the literary composition of the later part of the middle Byzantine 
period was less strictly ‘classical’ in style (despite its liberal use of Attic phraseology) 
than that of the Palaiologan period. This resurgence of classical learning eventually 
(and thanks in part to the input of Byzantine refugees) led to the Renaissance in Italy, 
but it was never carried through to its conclusion in Byzantine lands, despite the 
remarkable artistic achievements of the Palaiologan period, because of the empire’s 
desperately reduced circumstances after 1204 and the subsequent loss of the little that 
remained to the Ottoman Turks. 

In the sections below, the literary styles of authors belonging to the three major 
periods of Byzantine history are exemplified and analysed. 


9.2 The Early Period: Prokopios (First Half of the 6th Century) 


Prok6épios was a staff officer to Ioustinianés’ general Belisdrios, and his history of the 
wars of reconquest is a vivid eye-witness account modelled largely on Thucydides 
(speeches and all), but with many features of Herodotean style and vocabulary. He 
was also a fine practical linguist, with a working knowledge of Latin, Syriac, Gothic, 
Armenian and Persian, and his account of the peoples of the empire and their enemies 
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constitutes a uniquely important source for the history of the period. Though he also 
wrote a monograph about the buildings which Ioustinianés had constructed through- 
out the empire, including the new Hagia Sophia, he is perhaps best known for his 
Secret History, which flatly contradicts his public view of Ioustinianés, and contains 
much vicious invective against the emperor’s wife Theodéra. See Haury (1905-13), 
Hunger (1978: I, 291-300), Cameron (1985), Treadgold (2007) for further back- 
ground to the man and his work. 

The piece that follows comes from the History, and explains how the secret of silk 
production, a major source of future Byzantine prosperity, was first brought to 
Constantinople:' 


(1) Ὑπὸ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον τῶν τινες μοναχῶν ἐξ Ἰνδῶν ἥκοντες, ... ἐς βασιλέα 

γενόμενοι οὕτω δὴ τὰ ἀμφὶ τῇ μετάξῃ διοικήσεσθαι ὡμολόγουν, ὡς μηκέτι Ῥωμαῖοι 

᾿ A x P , κ καὶ Η ἢ x j 

ἐκ Περσῶν τῶν σφίσι πολεμίων ἢ ἄλλου του ἔθνους TO ἐμπόλημα τοῦτο ποιήσωνται 
: ἢ : , “3 ee τα , fe Ny eer: 

. ἐνδελεχέστατα δὲ διερευνωμένῳ τῷ βασιλεῖ καὶ ἀναπυνθανομένῳ εἰ ὁ λόγος ἀληθής 


” yu ς \ PA , a 2 ἂν + a 5) Ἂν, 
εἴη ἔφασκον οἱ μοναχοὶ σκώληκάς τινας τῆς μετάξης δημιουργοὺς εἶναι ... ἀλλὰ 
τοὺς μὲν σκώληκας ἐνθάδε ζῶντας διακομίζειν ἀμήχανα εἶναι ... εἶναι δὲ τῶν 
σκωλήκων τῶνδε τὸν γόνον Wa ἑκάστου ἀνάριθμα ... ταῦτα εἰπόντας ὁ βασιλεὺς 


, cs ay , ᾿ ‘ , ea ἢ ; " 
μεγάλοις τοὺς ἄνδρας ἀγαθοῖς δωρήσασθαι ὁμολογήσας τῷ ἔργῳ πείθει ἐπιρρῶσαι 
τὸν λόγον. οἱ δὲ ... τά τε Wa μετήνεγκαν ἐς Βυζάντιον, ἐς σκώληκάς τε ... 
μεταπεφυκέναι διαπραξάμενοι τρέφουσί τε συκαμίνου φύλλοις, καὶ ἀπ' αὐτοῦ γίνεσθαι 


μέταξαν τὸ λοιπὸν κατεστήσαντο ἐν Ῥωμαίων τῇ γῇ. (History, 8.17.1-7) 


[ΡῸ 'tuton ton 'xronon 'ton dines mona'xon eks in'don 'ikondes, ... 
Around this the time of-the some monks(gen) from Indians having-come ... 

ez vasi'lea je'nomeny ‘uto 6i t(a) am'fi ti me'taksi djy'cisesBe 

to king | becoming _ thus indeed the-things about the silk to-administer(fut) 
omo'loyun, os mi'ceti ro'mey ek per'son ton sfisi _pole'mion i ‘alu 
promised, —so-that no-longer Romans from Persians the to-them enemies ΟΥ other 

tu. 'eOnus to em'bolima'tuto py'isonde ... endele'cestata de 

some race the purchase this may-make ... Most-persistently but 

Ojerevno'meno to __vasi'li ce anapyn@ano'meno i o ‘loyos ali'Ois 
examining(dat) to-the emperor(dat) and inquiring(dat) whether the story true 

Ἢ ‘efaskon Υ mona'cy 'skoli'kas tinas tis me'taksis Oimiur'yus 'ine ... 
was(opt) said the monks worms certain of-the silk creators to-be ... 
a'la tuz men 'skolikas en'@ade 'zondas_ djako'mizin a'mixana 'ine ... 

But the EMP worms here living(acc) to-convey impossible to-be ... 

‘ine deton — sko'likon 'tonde ton 'yonon o'a e'kastu a'nariOma ... 

To-be but of-the worms these(gen) the offspring eggs of-each numberless ... 

'tafta i'pondas o vasi'lefs me'yalys tus 'andras aya'Oys 
These-things having-said(acc) the emperor with-great the men(acc) benefits 

6o'risasBe omolo'jisas ἴο ‘eryo 'pidi epir'rose tol 'loyon. Υ ὄε... 
to-reward having-promised(nom) in-the deed persuades to-confirm the story. They and... 
‘ta te o'a me'tinengan ez vy'zandion, es 'skoli'kas te ... metapefy'cene 

the both eggs brought to Byzantium, into worms and... to-transform 
djapra'ksameny,  'trefu'si te syka'minu 'fylys, cap. af'tu 
having-effected, ... they-nourish and of-mulberry with-leaves, and from this 

‘jinesOe 'metaksan to ly'pon kate'stisando enro'meon ti ji. | 
to-happen silk for-the future they-established in of-Romans the land. 
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‘Around this time some of the monks came from India (in fact Sogdiana, where Nestorian 
missionaries were active) ... and, having presented themselves before the emperor, prom- 
ised to manage the silk business so that the Romans need no longer purchase this com- 
modity from their enemies the Persians, or from any other race ... When the emperor 
interrogated them persistently and inquired whether their story was true, the monks 
replied that certain worms were the makers of silk ... but that it was impossible to bring 
them there alive; ... the offspring of these worms, however, were eggs produced by each 
in countless numbers ... After they had spoken in this way the emperor promised to reward 
the men with great benefits and urged them to confirm their story in practice ... They then 
... brought the eggs to Constantinople, and having effected their transformation ... into 
worms, fed them on mulberry leaves and thus established the production of silk in Roman 
lands for the future.’ 


Apart from the typically Herodotean word order in τῶν τινες μοναχῶν ['ton dines 
mona'xon] ‘some of the monks’ and similar phrases in which a pronoun is sandwiched, 
the language is very largely based on the thousand-year-old literary Greek of classical 
Athens, with even the Thucydidean ἐς [es] for εἰς [is] ‘(in)to’. The contrast with contem- 
porary private papyrus letters reflecting the basic spoken language of Egypt could not be 
starker. Over and above the wholly classical lexicon and morphology, we may note the 
frequent use of verb-final word order; the free use of participles and infinitives in all their 
classical functions, including the accusative and infinitive to mark the reported speech 
after ἔφασκον ['efaskon] ‘they said’; the routine, non-emphatic preposing of possessive 
genitives; the appearance of a neuter plural adjective (ἀμήχανα [a'mixana] ‘impossible’) 
in impersonal constructions where logically the singular would be expected (a favourite 
Thucydidean trait); and the use of the optative εἴη ['ii] in the past-time context of the 
indirect question after ἀναπυνθανομένῳ [anapyn@ano'meno] ‘inquiring’. 


9.3 The Middle Period: Michaél Psell6s (1018-78 or 1096) 


Michaél Psellés served the empire both as an administrative officer and as a minister, 
and was also appointed professor of philosophy in the imperial university, a post that 
was re-established at his instigation. 

Among his voluminous writings the Chronographia, in which he recounts the 
history of his time in the form of vivid memoirs and character sketches, is perhaps the 
most famous (see Renauld (1926-8), Sewter (1966), Hunger (1978: I, 372-81), Wilson 
(1983: 156-66), Pietsch (2005)). This work represents one of the high points of 
Byzantine prose writing, and the author’s personal involvement in the events described 
imparts an unusual degree of vitality to the narrative. In line with what was said above 
((8.4.2) his Atticized high style comprises not only strictly classical forms and construc- 
tions but also many elements of Hellenistic or Roman origin beside the tangled 
Byzantine word orders and over-complex phrases encouraged by the rhetorical bias of 
the higher education system. 

Though he generally sticks to classical rules of morphology and syntax, including 
a particular liking for the dual, his work also displays evidence of development in the 
formation and use of some elements of classical Greek that had long been abandoned 
in the spoken language. The irregular athematic verbs with 1sg present indicative in 
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τμι [-mi], for example, show a markedly reduced and simplified paradigm, while the 
perfect is often employed as a simple substitute for the aorist, and the pluperfect, widely 
replaced by periphrases with ‘be’ + aorist participle by the 6th century, normally lacks 
its classical augment (if the tradition is to be trusted). He also employs a number of 
characteristic Byzantinisms that were well established through classroom teaching, 
such as the free use of the optative as a ‘marked’ variant of the subjunctive even in 
non-past contexts (much as ‘may’ and ‘might’ are now used almost interchangeably 
by most speakers of English; see also 10.4.1). An example occurs at the beginning of 
chapter 66 of the Chronographia, where Psellds describes how the empress Zoé made 
a ‘living’ icon of Christ:? 


(2) ἀμέλει τοι Kal τὸν ἐκείνης, tv οὕτως εἴποιμι, Ἰησοῦν διαμορφώσασα 
ἀκριβέστερον, καὶ λαμπροτέρᾳ ὕλῃ ποικίλασα, μικροῦ δεῖν ἔμπνουν εἰργάσατο τὸ 
εἰκόνισμα. 


[a'meli ti ce ton e'cinis, ina 'utos 'ipimi, ji'sun 
without-doubt surely both the  of-her, that thus I-might-speak(opt), Jesus 
djamor'fosasa akri'vesteron, ce lambro'tera ‘ili pi'cilasa, 
having-shaped more-accurately, and with-brighter material having-decorated, 
mi'kru ‘din ‘empnun ir'yasato to i'konizma.] 

a-little short-of breathing she-made the image. 


‘Certainly, having given a more accurate shape to “her” Jesus, so to speak, and embel- 
lished it with brighter materials, she made the icon almost breathe.’ 


Since the optative appears in an authorial parenthesis, it cannot be justified by the rules 
of classical syntax. Indeed, the normal classical construction uses an infinitive (ὡς εἰπεῖν 
[os i'pin] ‘so to-say’), so the construction has apparently been influenced by contempo- 
rary spoken usage, in which the subjunctive had already replaced the infinitive in many 
functions, but with the choice of the optative giving a more ‘learned’ gloss. 

The following extract, describing the uprising against the emperor Michaél V 
Kalaphates (‘Caulker’, his father’s trade), gives a typical sample of Psellés’ writing. 
Michaél had been adopted by the empress Zoé (cf. above), who was the widow of his 
predecessor, but when, having come to the throne in 1041, he tried to have her shut 
away in a convent, the people deposed him: 


(3 “ὥσπερ γάρ τινος ξύμπαντες κρείττονος μετεσχηκότες πνεύματος, οὐκ ἔτι ἐπὶ 
τῶν προτέρων ἑωρῶντο τῆς ψυχῆς καταστάσεων, ἀλλ' οἵ τε δρόμοι αὐτῶν μανικώτεραι 
καὶ χεῖρες ἐρρωμενέστεραι, καὶ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αἱ βολαὶ πυρώδεις τε καὶ ἐνθουσιῶσαι, 
οἵ τε τοῦ σώματος τόνοι ῥωμαλεώτεροι, μεταρρυθμίζεσθαι δὲ πρὸς τὸ εὐσχημονέστερον 
ἢ μετατίθεσθαι τῶν βουλευμάτων οὐδεὶς τῶν πάντων ἐβούλετό γε, ἢ τοῦ συμβουλεύοντος 
ἦν. 

Δόξαν δὲ αὐτοῖς τὰ πρῶτα ἐπὶ τὸ γένος ἐκείνου χωρεῖν καὶ τοὺς σεμνοὺς 
ἐκείνων οἴκους καταστρέφειν καὶ ὑπερόγκους, ἔργου τε εἴχοντο, καὶ ὁμοῦ προσέβαλλον, 
καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν εἰς ἔδαφος κατερρήγνυτο, καὶ τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων τὰ μὲν ἐπικεκάλυπτο, 
τὰ δ' ἀνακεκάλυπτο ἐπεκαλύπτοντο μὲν ὀροφαὶ εἰς γῆν πίπτουσαι, ἀνεκαλύπτοντο 
δὲ κρηπῖδες γῆθεν ἀναρρηγνύμεναι, ὥσπερ αὐτῶν τῆς γῆς τὸ ἄχθος ἀποφορτιζομένης 
καὶ ἀπορριπτούσης τοὺς θεμελίους. (Kbronographia, 28-9) 
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['osper yar tinos 'ksimbandes 'kritonos _ metesci'kotes 

as-if for some(gen) all-men(nom) greater(gen) having-shared(nom) 
‘pnevmatos, uk 'eti epi tom bro'teron eo'rondo tis __ psi'cis kata'staseon, 
spirit(gen), not still in the former they-seemed of-the soul __ states, 
al i te ‘dromi afton mani'kotere ce 'gires erome'nestere, ce ton 
but the both runnings of-them more-frantic and hands stronger, and of-the 
ofOal'mone vo'le pi'rodiste ce en@usi'ose,'i te tu  'somatos 'toni 
eyes the blows fiery both and impassioned, the and of-the body cords/sinews 
romale'oteri, metariO'mizesOe de pros ἴο efscimo'nesteron 
more-powerful, to-be-reformed and towards the more-dignified 


i meta'tidesOe tom vulev'maton u'dis tom 'bandon e'vule'to je, 

or to-change from-the plans none of-the all (would-have-)wished at-least, 
i tu simvu'levondos in. 

or of-the(-man) advising would-have-been. 

‘doksan 6e aftis ta ‘prota epi to ‘jenos e'cinu xo'rin 


it-having-seemed-good and to-them the first against the family of-that(-man) to go 

ce tus sem'nus e'cinon 'ikus kata'strefin ce iper'ongus, 'eryu te ‘ixondo, 
and the grand — of-them houses to-overturn and over-sized, task both they-held-to, 
ce o'mu pros'evalon, ce ἴο ‘ksimban is 'edafos kate'riynito, 

and together they-attacked, and the all to ground was-torn-down, 

ce ton ikodomi'maton ta-men e'pice'kalipto, ta-d 

and of the houses some (parts) became-covered, other (parts) 

anace'kalipto; epeka'liptondo men oro'fe iz jin 'piptuse, 
became-uncovered; were-covered on-the-one-hand roofs to earth falling, 
aneka'liptondo de kri'pides 'ji®en anariy'nimene, 'osper afton 
were-uncovered on-the-other-hand basements from-earth erupting, as-if of-them 
tiz jis to ‘ax@os apofortizo'menis ce apori'ptusis tus Oeme'lius. | 

the earth the burden(acc) unloading and casting-away the foundations. 


‘As if sharing in some greater inspiration, they seemed no longer to be in their former 
state of mind; their running was more frantic and their hands stronger, their glances 
fiery and impassioned, and their sinews more powerful. Not one of the whole mass of 
people (?would have) wished in any way to revert to more dignified behaviour or to 
depart from his intentions, nor would any have been on the side of a man who so advised 
them. 

Having resolved first to march against the emperor’s family and to tear down their 
grand and over-sized houses, they stuck to their task and made a general attack. Everything 
was razed to the ground, some parts of buildings becoming covered with debris, others 
exposed to the heavens; thus roofs falling to the ground were covered over, basements 
erupting from the earth were exposed, as if the soil were unloading the burden of them 
and casting away the foundations.’ 


Most of the vocabulary here is familiar from classical Attic writers, and ξύμπας 
['ksimbas] ‘all’ and κρείττων ['kriton] ‘greater’, are specifically Attic forms (with €- [ks-] 
for regular o- [s-] and -ττ- [-tt-] for regular -oo- [-ss-] respectively). But faithful copying 
of the style of any one ancient model was not the objective, as shown most clearly by 
the density of unusual vocabulary (e.g. in the first paragraph, the use of the passive 
δρῶμαι [o'rome] ‘I am seen’, in the sense ‘seem’; ἐρρωμένος [ero'menos] ‘healthy, vigor- 
ous’; ῥωμαλέος [roma'leos] ‘strong of body’; μεταρρυθμίζομαι [metari8'mizome|] 
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Ἵ reform/am reformed’), the co-presence of Evv- [ksin-] and ovv- [sin-] in different 
compounds, and the use of poetic phraseology as pure embellishment, rather in the 
manner of the ‘shiny materials’ used to decorate the empress’s icon in (2). 
Ὀφθαλμῶν Borat [ofal'mon vo'le], for example, lit. ‘blows of the eyes’, i.e. ‘glances’, 
occurs only in Homer and tragedy, while γῆθεν ['ji®en] ‘from the ground’ is exclusively 
tragic: but the archaic ablatival suffix -θεν [-8en], restricted to a handful of words in 
normal Greek of the classical period, regained a wider use in post-classical prose 
writers, who borrowed freely from the poets and provided a model for Byzantine 
writers. By contrast, ἀποφορτίζομαι [apofor'tizome] ‘I unload’ makes its first appear- 
ance in non-literary prose writers of the Hellenistic and Roman periods (in passages 
dealing, for example, with the unloading of cargoes, or the contents of the stomach!) 
and was perhaps just an item of ordinary vocabulary for Psellés. Despite the striving 
for effect in certain phrases, there is no systematic effort to avoid the many normal 
words whose appearance justifies Psell6s’ own description of the language of the 
Chronographia as ‘the Koine’. 

None the less, the overall impression is broadly traditional, and few constructions 
are entirely unprecedented in ancient writers, even if the result is not a consistent style 
by classical standards. Here, for example, Psellés follows the Ionic practice seen in 
Herodotus of using the imperfect as an ‘eye-witness’ tense, its imperfective aspect 
seemingly involving readers directly in a situation being replayed before them. But 
occasionally he aims for apparently contrived special effects, such as the ‘interwoven’ 
word order of the initial clause of the first paragraph, and the odd construction at the 
end (assuming the text is sound), which combines ‘be’ with the genitive of a substan- 
tivized participle, apparently in the sense ‘be (on the side) of-the(-one) advising’, and 
there are a number of non-classical grammatical features, such as the absence of aug- 
ments in the pluperfects of the second paragraph (a common morphological property 
in Byzantine writing): cf. ἐπιιάνα + (ἐὴκε-κάλυπτο [epi/ana + (e-)ce-'kalipto], ‘became 
covered/ uncovered’. This may be due to the belief that reduplication was functionally 
a marked equivalent to the augment, a consequence of the functional overlap and 
eventual merger of the reduplicated perfect and augmented aorist as simple past tenses 
in post-classical Greek. 

An important feature of Medieval Greek is the modal use of the imperfect, as appar- 
ently in the final sentence of the first paragraph. This development is discussed further 
in 9.4 and 11.8.3 (cf. Horrocks (1995) for a full treatment). Here we may simply note 
that interpretation of ἦν [in] as a true past tense (i.e. ‘was on the side of those who 
so advised’) is precluded by the sense of the preceding clause, which asserts that no 
one ‘wished’ (or, taking the imperfect ἐβούλετο [e'vuleto] as modal too, ‘would 
have wished’) to change his plans, so that the possibility of there being a party present 
that actually advised such a course of action is ruled out. The required meaning is 
clearly counterfactual: ‘if any one had so advised, no one would have agreed with 
them’. In classical Greek, modal uses of past indicatives required the support of the 
apodotic particle ἄν [an] (marking a hypothetical consequence), but this became con- 
fused, after the loss of distinctive vowel length, with one of the words for ‘if’, namely 
dv, originally [a:n], and gradually disappeared from conditional apodoses where 
its apparent sense rendered it inappropriate. Consider the example in (4) from the New 
Testament: 
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(4) εἰ τὰ ἔργα μὴ ἐποίησα ..., ἁμαρτίαν οὐκ elyooav (John 15. 24) 
pya μῇ n Lap x 
[ita ‘erga mee'pyesa..., amar'tian uk ‘ik'osan ] 
if the deeds not I-had-done ... , sin not they-would-have-had(impf) 


‘if I had not done these deeds ... , they would have had no sin’ 


With the disappearance of modal dv [an] the bare imperfect takes over as the universal 
marker of potentiality in all such hypothetical clauses, regardless of time reference. This 
development requires careful explanation, and is therefore considered separately in 9.4. 


9.4 The Modal Imperfect 


Unlike real events, hypothetical situations are not inherently located in time. But the 
past-tense forms of classical Greek could double as hypotheticals in conditional protases 
because the occurrence of the ‘event’ described logically (rather than strictly temporally) 
precedes the consequence expressed in the apodosis: cf. the two readings of if (ever) she 
came, I would go.’ The choice between aorist and imperfect here was purely aspectual, 
with the aorist normally taking a past-time reading because of the incompatibility of 
perfective aspect with present time reference, and the imperfect generally favouring, but 
by no means requiring, a present reading because of the association of the present 
moment with progressiveness (one meaning of the imperfective aspect). This atemporal 
modal use of the imperfect was also compatible with future interpretations, and the 
imperfect eventually came to be used in future-referring conditionals in place of the 
moribund optative (cf. again the two readings of if (ever) she came, ...). We therefore 
move into a situation in which imperfect indicatives in the protases of hypothetical con- 
ditionals could have past, present or future time reference, promoting a reinterpretation 
of the imperfect, in this context, as a general marker of hypothetical/counterfactual 
modality, rather as if a clause such as if she came could mean not only ‘if she were to 
come’, but also ‘if she were coming’ and ‘if she had come’. 

But the imperfect was also used inter alia to denote indefinite frequency in the past, and 
this notion overlaps with that of hypothetical consequentiality in apodoses; compare 
again the two readings of (if she came,) I would go. Thus when ἄν [an], the classical 
marker of hypothetical consequentiality, disappeared, it was again the atemporal modal 
imperfect that replaced the optatives (future), imperfects and aorists (present/past) that 
had previously been used there in combination with it. We move, therefore, from a 
pseudo-temporal system, which marked logical precedence in protases and hypothetical 
consequence in apodoses with a ‘past’ followed by a ‘future of a past’ (imperfect/aorist + dv 
[an]), to a system in which the imperfect alone marked the hypothetical character of the 
two situations through the modal reinterpretation of its imperfectivity. The perfective 
aorist therefore quickly disappeared, first from apodoses and then from protases. 

Consider the following example from Callinicus’ Life of Hypatius (5th/6thcentury): 


(5) εἰ γὰρ ἀνήγγειλας, παρεκαλοῦμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς (Vita Hypatii 98.4) 


[i gar an'ingilas, pareka'lumen ce i'mis] 


if for you-called (aor), we-were-comforting(impf) also we 


‘For if you had appealed to us, we too would have comforted you’ 
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Classical usage would demand the aorist + dv [an] in the apodosis in order to express 
the intended perfectiveness (and indirectly the pastness) of the hypothetical conse- 
quence, but this option was no longer available to an author of the late antique period 
writing in more popular forms of the Koine. There was, however, some risk of ambi- 
guity in the absence of overt modality marking in such cases and this soon led to the 
reintroduction of a pseudo-temporal system of marking hypothetical consequentiality 
involving a ‘conditional’ periphrasis (= ‘would X’) consisting of the imperfect of the 
future auxiliaries μέλλω ['melo] or ἔχω ['exo] + infinitive. These were then used in 
hypothetical apodoses, alongside bare modal imperfects, from late antiquity onwards. 
For other developments, including the emergence of the modern pluperfect from this 
periphrasis, see 11.8.3. This ‘low-brow’ periphrastic option was not, of course, avail- 
able to Psellés, but since the modal imperfect remained in use throughout the middle 
ages (perhaps even in educated speech), the sentence in the extract above can reason- 
ably be assumed to contain an example of such usage, as the sense demands. 


9.5 The Late Period: Anna Komnené (1083-c.1153) 


Anna Komnené was the eldest daughter of Aléxios I Komnenés and Eiréne Dotkaina. 
When her father died in 1118, she attempted unsuccessfully to prevent her younger 
brother Ioannes II from coming to the throne in the hope that her husband Nikephéros 
Bryénnios, the son of an earlier pretender, might succeed. She was then forced to retire 
to a convent, but maintained social contacts, not only founding a philosophical discus- 
sion group but compiling the material for her dramatic account of how her father 
saved the empire from its enemies in both the east (the Seljuks and Petcheneks) and 
the west (the Normans and the knights of the first crusade). Her unashamedly enco- 
miastic narrative provides an invaluable insight into the contemporary medieval world 
in a language that is more consistently classical than that of Psellés, and replete with 
learned quotations and allusions (see Buckler (1929), Leib (1937-45), Sewter (1969), 
Hunger (1978: I, 400-9), Gouma-Peterson (2000)). 

The following extract describes the impact of the announcement of the Norman 
invasion led by Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, who had sailed from Bari to 
Avlona, south of Dyrrachion (modern Durrés), in 1107: 


(6) Ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς, ἔτι εἰς τὴν βασιλεύουσαν ἐνδιατρίβων, μεμαθηκὼς διὰ γραφῶν 
τοῦ δουκὸς Δυρραχίου τὴν τοῦ Βαϊμούντου διαπεραίωσιν ἐπετάχυνε τὴν ἐξέλευσιν. 
ὕστακτος γὰρ ὧν ὁ δοὺξ Δυρραχίου, μὴ διδοὺς τὸ παράπαν ὕπνον τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς, 


Q. 


πηνίκα διέγνω διαπλωσάμενον Tov Βαϊμοῦντον παρὰ τὴν Tov Ἰλλυρικοῦ πεδιάδα καὶ 


-Ἴ σ᾽ 


Ὥς νηὸς ἀποβεβηκότα καὶ αὐτόθι που πηξάμενον χάρακα, Σκύθην μεταπεμψάμενος 


πόπτερον δή, τὸ τοῦ λόγου, πρὸς τὸν αὐτοκράτορα τὴν τούτου διαπεραίωσιν ἐδήλου. 


a 


ὃς ἐπανιόντα τὸν αὐτοκράτορα Tod κυνηγεσίου καταλαβών, δρομαῖος εἰσελθὼν Kal 
προσουδίσας τὴν κεφαλήν, τὴν Tod Βαϊμούντου διαπεραίωσιν τρανῶς ἐβόα. ἅπαντες 
μὲν οὖν οἱ τότε παρόντες ἐπάγησαν, οὗπερ ἕκαστος ἔτυχε, καὶ πρὸς μόνην τὴν 
τοῦ Βαϊμούντου κλῆσιν ἀποναρκήσαντες. ὁ δὲ αὐτοκράτωρ, πλήρης θυμοῦ καὶ 
φρονήματος ὦν, λύων τὸν ἱμάντα τοῦ ὑποδήματος ‘TIpos ἄριστον, ἔφη, ‘To παρὸν 
τραπώμεθα: τὰ δέ γε κατὰ τὸν Βαϊμοῦντον αὖθις κατασκεψόμεθα.᾽ (Alexiad 12.9) 
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[o ὅὄε vasi'lefs, 'eti is tim vasi'levusan endja'trivon, memaOi'kos 

The but emperor, still in the ruling (city) staying, having-learned 

dja yra'fon tu. du'kos Oira'ciu tin du vai'mundu Ojape'reosin 
through letters of-the duke of-Dyrrachium the of-the Bohemond crossing 
epe'tacine tin e'kselefsin. a'nistaktos yar on o 6uks Oira'ciu, 


hastened the departure. Vigilant for being the duke of-Dyrrachium, 
mi di'dus to pa'rapan ‘ipnon tis  of@al'mis, opi'nika ‘djeyno 
not giving the altogether sleep to-the eyes, at-the-moment-when _he-learned 


Sjaplo'samenon tom vai'mundon§ para tin du _ iliri'ku  pe'djada 
had-sailed-over(pple) the Bohemond(acc) beside the of-the Illyricum plain 

ce tiz ni'os apovevi'kota ce af'to8i pu pi'ksamenon 

and from-the ship had disembarked(pple) and there © somewhere had-pitched(pple) 
'xaraka, 'scifin metapem'psamenos i'popteron 6i, to 

camp, Scythian having-summoned ‘winged’ indeed, (as) the(-thing) 

τι ‘loyu, pros ton afto'kratora tin 'dutu djape'reosin e'dilu. 

of-the saying, to the emperor the  of-this-man crossing revealed. 

os epani'onda ton afto'kratora tu cinije'siu katala'von, 6ro'meos 
Who returning(acc) the emperor(acc) from-the hunt finding(nom), at-a-run 
isel'8on ce prosu'disas tin jefa'lin, tin ἀπ vai'mundu Ojape'reosin 
entering and bowing-to-the-ground the head, the of-the Bohemond crossing 

tra'nos e'voa. ‘apandes men un i 'tote par'ondes e'pajisan, 
clearly he-shouted. All on-the-one-hand then the at-that-time present were-fixed, 
‘uper ‘ekastos 'etice, ce proz'monintu — vai'mundu ‘klisin 
exactly-where each happened (to be)/was, even at mere of-the Bohemond calling 
aponar'cisandes. o Oe afto'krator, 'pliris 6i'mu ce fro'nimatos on, 
having-become-stupid. The but emperor, full of-spirit and courage being, 

‘lion ton i'manda tu ipo'dimatos pros ‘ariston, ‘efi to pa'ron 
untying the strap of-the shoe, ‘To — lunch,’ he-said, ‘(for-)the present 
tra'pome@a;_ ta de je kata tom vai'mundon ‘afOis 
let-us-turn; the(-things) but by-contrast concerning the Bohemond _ later 
katasce’psomeQOa. | 


we-shall-review.’ 


‘When the emperor, who was still in the imperial city, learned of Bohemond’s crossing 
from the letters of the duke (military commander) of Dyrrachion, he hastened his depar- 
ture. For the duke had been vigilant, having altogether denied sleep to his eyes, and at 
the moment when he learned that Bohemond had sailed over beside the plain of Illyricum, 
disembarked, and set up camp thereabouts, he sent for a Scythian “with wings”, as the 
saying goes, and informed the emperor of the man’s crossing. The messenger found the 
emperor returning from his hunting party, and, entering at a run and bowing his head to 
the ground, shouted in a clear voice that Bohemond had crossed over. All those present 
at the time were rooted to the spot, exactly where they were, stupefied at even the mere 
mention of Bohemond. But the emperor, full of spirit and courage, untied the strap of his 
shoe and said, “For the present let us turn to our lunch; and as for Bohemond, we shall 


35." 


review the matter later. 


Classically rare and/or ‘poetic’ vocabulary is certainly not avoided here (e.g. τρανής 
[tra'nis] ‘clear’), and, as often in Byzantine historiography, there is an Ionic colouring 
due to the influence of Herodotus, so some of the words that seem poetic from a strictly 
Attic perspective occur in Ionic prose and in later classicizing writers (e.g. the feminine 
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adjective πεδιάς [pedj'as] ‘of the plain’, sc. γῆ [ji] ‘land’, and ὑπόπτερος [i'popteros] 
‘winged’ are bothused by Herodotus,‘ while the form of StatAwoduevov [Sjaplo'samenon| 
‘having sailed across’, and the word προσουδίζω [prosu'dizo] ‘dash to the ground’, are 
of Ionic origin). There are also words of post-classical origin that belong to the main- 
stream Byzantine tradition (e.g. Sov& [Ouks] ‘military governor’; ἐξέλευσις [e'kselefsis] 
‘departure’; διαπεραίωσις [Sjape'reosis] ‘crossing’; ἀνύστακτος [a'nistaktos] ‘vigilant’; 
ἀποναρκῶ (<-dw) [aponar'ko] ‘be stupid’). Clearly Anna, using the ‘living’ literary 
language of educated Byzantines, no more intended to copy the style of the ancients 
than did Psellés, but the overall effect of her language is considerably more ‘natural’ 
than that of Psellés from a classical point of view, especially in its avoidance of dense 
accumulations of recherché vocabulary. 

But in matters of grammar Anna is very much a purist, showing an excellent 
control of classical morphology (though νηός [ni'os] ‘of-ship’, for Attic νεώς [ne'os], 
is perhaps a back-formation to dative νηί. [ni'i] rather than a deliberate Hom- 
erism), and carefully employing such ancient syntactic rules as that requiring an 
accusative and participle complement after verbs of knowledge and perception, 
οἰ.διέγνω διαπλωσάμενον τὸν Βαϊμοῦντον ['djeyno Sjaplo'samenon ton vai'mundon], 
lit. ‘s/he-found-out having-crossed Bohemond’. Overall, the attention to classical detail 
and the avoidance of contorted word orders and overelaborated constructions makes 
her Greek somewhat easier to read than that of Psellés for those trained only in the clas- 
sical language. She does, however, follow established Byzantine practice in her free use 
of optatives as ‘marked’ subjunctives in subordinate clauses, and we may also note in the 
passage above the presumably accidental use of εἰς [is] + accusative (originally = ‘(in)to’) 
as a substitute for év [en] + dative in the locative sense of ‘in’ (always asssuming that this 
is not simply a scribal error). This was already an established feature of the New 
Testament and the popular Greek of personal papyri, so it seems that interference from 
contemporary speech led to occasional lapses in even the most learned compositions. 
There is also some functional confusion of future indicatives with aorist subjunctives. 
The subjunctive and the future indicative in Aléxios’ dismissive remarks have been 
translated as such, but they could well have been intended to be equivalent, since there 
are many other passages in which they are used side by side in contexts where the clas- 
sical language would demand one to the exclusion of the other. This functional overlap, 
based on formal collapse caused by sound change and analogical levelling in late antiq- 
uity, was a major feature of Medieval Greek in its middle and popular registers too (cf. 
11.8.3, 11.8.6 (a) for the details), and though the two paradigms were kept formally 
distinct in the learned written language, contemporary perceptions of their functional 
equivalence, reinforced by the dual use of νά [na]-constructions as both subjunctives and 
futures in the spoken language (11.8.3), are often apparent in the writing of even the 
most learned of Byzantine writers, with optatives also introduced as occasional variants 
for both (cf. the discussion of (2) above). 


9.6 After the Fall: Michaél Kritoboulos (15th Century) 


Krit6boulos belonged to an aristocratic family from the island of Imbros at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, and was permitted by the Turks to rule the island after 1456. His 
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history of the period 1451-67 is dedicated to Sultan Mehmet II (the Conqueror), and 
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is a pro-Turkish account of the fall of Byzantium and the transition to Ottoman rule. 


He clearly had access to Greek and Turkish sources, and his work provides an indis- 


pensable survey of this most critical period of Greek history (see Riggs (1954), Reinsch 


(1983)). 
In the following extract, Krit6boulos describes how the Ottoman army, a 


of 29 May 1453: 


(7) Οἱ δὲ ὁπλῖται ἐσεχέοντο ἤδη διὰ τῆς πυλίδος ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν. οἱ δὲ καὶ 


fter 50 
days’ bombardment of the land walls, stormed into Constantinople in the early morning 


διὰ 


τοῦ κατερριμμένου μεγάλου τείχους ἐσέπιπτον: τὸ δὲ ἄλλο στράτευμα πᾶν ἑπόμενον 


ὠθισμῷ καὶ βίᾳ ἐσεχεῖτο λαμπρῶς ἀνὰ πᾶσαν τὴν πόλιν σκεδαννύμενον. Βασ 


ιλεὺς 


δ' ἑστὼς πρὸ τοῦ μεγάλου τείχους, ἵνα καὶ ἡ μεγάλη σημαία ἦν καὶ τὸ ξύνθημα, 


ἀπεσκόπει τὰ δρώμενα: ἤδη γὰρ καὶ ἡμέρα ὑπέφαινεν. ἔνθα δὴ φόνος πολὺς 
προστυγχανόντων ἐγίνετο, τῶν μὲν κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν (ἤδη γὰρ ἐξήεσάν τινες 


τῶν 
τῶν 


ἁπλῶς, μηδεμιᾶς οὔσης φειδοῦς. (Histories 1, 61) 


[i 6e o'plite ese'ceondo "δὶ dja tis pi'lidos epi τίπι 'bolin, 
The and heavy-infantry poured-in already through the postern against the city, 
i-de ce ja τὰ kateri'menu me'yalu 'tixus es'epipton; to de 

others also through the cast-down great wall poured; the and 

‘alo 'stratevma pan e'pomenon o@iz'mo ce 'νία ese'cito lam'bros 
other army all following with-pushing and force poured-in gloriously 
a'na_ 'pasan tim 'bolin sceda'nimenon. vasi'lefs ὃ  e'stos pro 

through all the city spreading. Emperor but standing before 

τὰ me'yalu 'tixus,'ina ce i  me'yalisi'mea in ce to 'ksin@ima, 

the great wall, where both the great standard was and the signal-flag, 
ape'skopi ta 'dromena;'idi yar ce i'mera_ i'pefanen. ‘enOa di 
surveyed the events; already for also day was-just-appearing. Then indeed 
'fonos po'lis tom brostinxa'nondon e'jineto, | tom-men kata 

slaughter much of-those chancing-upon-them took-place, some(gen) along 

tin o'don - δὶ yar e'ksie'san dines ton i'con '@eondes pros 
the street (already for were-going-out some from-the houses running towards 
tin vo'in, ce tis ‘ksifesi ton stratjo'ton apro'optos e'nepipton - 
the shouting, and the swords(dat) of-the soldiers unwarily _ fell-on), 

ton-de en des i'cies af'tes ..., ton-de ce es al'cin  trepo'menon, 
others(gen) in the houses themselves ..., others(gen) also to defence turning(gen), 
ton-de ce prosie'ris katapefe'vyoton te ce icete'vondon, 
others(gen) also at — churches having-taken-refuge(gen) both and beseeching(gen), 
an'dron, jine'kon,  'pedon, ‘pandon a'plos, mide'mjas ‘usis fi'dus. 


οἰκιῶν θέοντες πρὸς τὴν βοήν, καὶ τοῖς ξίφεσι τῶν στρατιωτῶν ἀπροόπτως ἐνέπιπτον), 
τῶν δὲ ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις attdis...., τῶν δὲ καὶ ἐς ἀλκὴν τρεπομένων, τῶν δὲ καὶ 
πρὸς ἱεροῖς καταπεφευγότων τε καὶ ἱκετευόντων, ἀνδρῶν, γυναικῶν, παίδων, πάντων 


] 


men(gen), women(gen), children(gen), all (gen) simply, none (gen) being(gen) restraint (gen). 


‘The heavily armed soldiers were already pouring through the postern to attack the city, 
while others also burst in through the great wall where it had been torn down; and the 
rest of the army, following en masse, pushing and forcing its way, streamed in trium- 


phantly and spread throughout the city. The emperor stood before the great wall, where 
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the royal standard and the signal-flag were raised, and surveyed what was happening; for 
day was now just beginning to dawn. There then followed the wholesale slaughter of those 
the Turks encountered, some in the streets (for a number of people were already leaving 
their houses and, running towards the shouting, fell unprepared on the swords of the 
soldiers), others in their own homes ... , others turning to defend themselves, others taking 
refuge at the churches and begging for mercy, men, women and children, the whole popu- 
lation in short, since there was no restraint.’ 


Overall, both vocabulary and grammar are natural from the perspective of historiog- 
raphy of the classical period, though the phrase ἐσεχέοντο ... ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν [ese'ceondo 

. e'pi tim 'bolin] ‘they-streamed-in ... against the city’ is almost certainly meant to 
recall the Homeric ἐσέχυντο ἐς πόλιν [esék"ynto es pdlin] ‘they-streamed-in into city’ 
(Iliad 21. 610), since this verb is otherwise rare and exclusively poetic. The noun ἀλκή 
[al'ci] ‘strength, defence, battle’ is also chiefly poetic from the point of view of 
mainstream Attic, though the phrase πρὸς ἀλκὴν τρέπεσθαι [pros al'cin 'trepesBe] ‘to 
defence to-turn’ occurs in Herodotus (3. 78), and is also used by Thucydides (2. 84), 
though with és [es] for πρός [pros] as here. This narrative is very much in the tradition 
of work from the Palaiologan period, but if we set Krit6boulos beside Proképios from 
the time of Ioustiniands, there could hardly be a more graphic illustration of the cen- 
trality of the ancient Greek literary tradition in high Byzantine culture at both the 
highest and lowest points in the empire’s fortunes. 


9.70. Conclusion 


As with the Atticists of old, the temptation to parade learning and to incorporate rare 
and unusual usage can lead to effects that may seem harsh and forced to those with a 
classical training. But these were an expected and enjoyable feature of high-style 
writing for the Byzantines, and once the modern reader has grown accustomed to them, 
the overall impression given by the best medieval historians is of a tastefully embel- 
lished Thucydidean style. But few had the educational background necessary to read, 
still less the talent to write, such virtuoso compositions, and even if we allow that the 
formal spoken language of the court remained highly conservative, as suggested by the 
conversation reported by the 13th-century historian and statesman Georgios Akropolites 
(History ch. 39) or Filelfo’s letter of 1451 describing the seclusion of aristocratic 
Byzantine women (1478 edition, p. 183), more routine forms of writing could scarcely 
avoid the influence of developments in the normal spoken language, and it is to these 
middle varieties that we must now turn our attention in chapter 10. 


Notes 


1 There is no evidence that commitment to classical standards in writing ever entailed a parallel 
commitment to the preservation of ancient pronunciation, as even the most conservative 
varieties progressively fell into line with the changes that had affected ordinary spoken Greek 
in Hellenistic and Roman imperial times. It is therefore assumed, perhaps prematurely, that 
the standard pronunciation of the 6th century was that summarized at the end of chapter 


2 


3 


4 
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6, i.e. the Modern Greek system except that /y/ (written v and ot) still survived in educated 
usage. In this connection, Browning (1983: 56-7) notes that even in the 10th century trans- 
literations of Greek names into Georgian consistently represent v and ot with a different 
letter from that used to transcribe 1, ἡ, εἰ (1.6. /i/), and that the metropolitan elite could still 
make fun of a visiting church dignitary at that time because of his failure to discriminate 
between /i/ and /y/. It is also assumed that final -v [-n] was regularly pronounced in educated 
varieties, subject to some assimilation, despite the evidence for its sporadic loss in the popular 
language of many private papyri. 

It is assumed in the transcriptions that /y/ had by now merged with /i/, but that final [n] was 
still retained in formal educated speech. 

The overlap is between indefiniteness of occurrence in real past time and the inherent tem- 
poral indefiniteness of hypothetical events which, in protases, logically precede (i.e. are in 
some sense ‘past’ in relation to) the hypothetical consequences of apodoses. 

The whole expression seems to have been proverbial, however. 


10 


THE WRITTEN KOINE 
IN BYZANTIUM 


10.1 Introduction 


The early Byzantine period, as we have seen, was important for the production of 
chronicles and religious works in simpler forms of Greek that tolerated greater com- 
promise with developments in the spoken language. In the middle period, once Egypt 
had been lost and the administrative practice of setting up inscriptions had been largely 
abandoned, it is mainly from texts of this kind, despite a general raising of the linguistic 
level, that we obtain indirect knowledge of the development of more colloquial 
varieties of Greek (10.2, 10.3). 

There are, however, a number of secular works in related styles, including (in part) 
the private work commissioned by the emperor Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos 
(10.4.1) and the Strategikén of Kekauménos (10.4.2). A later version of this middle 
style is represented below by an extract from the metaphrase of the Alexiad of Anna 
Komnené (10.5). Konstantinos’ writings also employed a more elaborated non-literary 
style (10.4.1), akin to the language of academic discourse employed by scholars 
throughout the middle and later periods. This continued the philosophical and scien- 
tific Koine of antiquity, and is represented here by an extract from the writings of the 
13th-century scholar Maximos Planotides (10.6). 

For the later Byzantine period there is a considerable volume of ‘official’ administra- 
tive material, both imperial and ecclesiastical (10.7). Much of this belongs to the higher 
end of the linguistic spectrum, and may sometimes be strikingly archaic in usage. 

Overall, the development of the middle ranges of written Greek in the later part of 
the Byzantine period (i.e. after the 10th century) involves a gradual coming together 
of the different forms of writing inherited from antiquity. The process was initially 
facilitated by the collapse of literacy in the 7th and 8th centuries, which greatly reduced 
the audience for compositions in the most basic styles and led to the generalization of 
higher registers across the board. Thereafter, the revival of secular learning, the essen- 
tial unity of the political, academic and theological establishments, and the eventual 
re-emergence of an urban bourgeoisie all worked together to promote the development 
of a common, practical written language to meet the varied and expanding needs of 
the educated classes, the whole process taking place under the influence of higher 
registers of the naturally evolving spoken language. The later medieval Koine therefore 
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continues the tradition of somewhat more elaborated Koine composition in earlier 
periods rather than that of chronography and hagiography, though from the 12th 
century onwards, this vacuum at the lower end of the spectrum was progressively 
filled by the revival of writing in the vernacular (albeit in very different genres, see 
chapter 12). 


10.2 Chronicles in the Early and Middle Periods 


10.2.1 Malalas (c. 491-c.578): generics 


The chronicle by the Syrian Iodnnes Malalas, covering the ‘period’ from the creation 
to the reign of Ioustinianés, is the earliest surviving example of the genre, and graphi- 
cally illustrates the impact of the newly emerging conception of the Roman empire on 
the typical Byzantine’s interpretation of the past. The contemporary state, seen as a 
stable reflection on earth of the heavenly harmony embodied by Christ, becomes a 
universal model, so that heads of state from the beginning of time are referred to as 
basileis (‘emperors’), who, inter alia, summon conventus (‘assemblies’) and defend the 
limites (‘borders’) of their empires. 

This chronicle profoundly influenced later work in the genre, not only in Greek but 
also in Latin, Syriac, Georgian, Old Church Slavonic and Ethiopic. Unfortunately, only 
one surviving Greek manuscript covers the whole period of the original composition, 
and this is in part an abbreviation, presenting major textual difficulties, including a 
number of serious lacunae. The standard edition is now Thurn (2000); see also Helms 
(1971/2), Jeffreys et al. (1986), and Jeffreys et al. (1990: esp. ch. 8 on language, with 
contributions by A. James, M. Jeffreys, and E. and M. Jeffreys). 

It is immediately clear from a comparison with contemporary papyri that, while 
Malalas’ Greek is a great deal closer to the spoken language than that of his contem- 
porary Prok6pios, it is still very much a written style. In particular, he employs current 
technical terminology and bureaucratic clichés incessantly alongside more traditional 
features of the official Koine (such as the articular infinitive with prepositions), and, 
in a period of transition from Latin to Greek governmental terminology, still uses the 
established Latin loanwords alongside their Greek replacements. In view of his appar- 
ently ‘administrative’ take on history, it is now widely believed that he was employed 
in the middle-to-upper echelons of the imperial civil service in Antioch before moving 
to Constantinople, perhaps after the Persian sack of the Syrian capital in 540. 

This basic administrative style is characterized syntactically by familar markers such 
as parataxis and co-ordination in place of subordination; the use of ‘va ['ina]-clauses 
alongside infinitives to complement control verbs, with the latter sometimes strength- 
ened by ὥστε ['oste] ‘so that’, or the pleonastic genitive article τοῦ [tu] (4.6.2-3, 6.5.1); 
confusion between final and consecutive clauses, evidenced by ἵνα [πα] ὕστε ['oste] 
overlaps; the functional merger of perfect and aorist, involving many hybrid forma- 
tions, and the use of ‘be’ + aorist participle to convey the sense of the ‘true’ perfect/ 
pluperfect (cf. 6.5.2); and the virtual abandonment of the optative (cf. 4.9). 

Particularly important is the evidence for a shift in the use of inflected participles 
in middle-to-low registers of written Greek at this time. Though neuter singulars 
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occasionally show the default forms in -ovta/-avta/-evta [-onda/-anda/-enda] in place 
of the paradigmatically isolated, and by now exclusively learned, 3rd-declension suf- 
fixes -ov/-av/-ev [-on/-an/en] (cf. 6.5.3), the more interesting developments are in fact 
syntactic. Maladlas’ sentences typically consist of a nucleus containing a single finite 
verb, surrounded by a set of loosely attached participial adjuncts: a standard pattern 
is ‘having-W-ed, having-X-ed s/he-Yed, having-Z-ed’. The genitive absolute is fre- 
quently mishandled by classical standards, being used where the participle might agree 
with a noun phrase in the main clause, and nominative absolutes are not infrequent, 
sometimes giving the impression that participles are being used in a variety of clause 
types as a substitute for finite verbs (Weierholt (1963: 69-78)). The following is a good 
example: 


(1) καὶ πέμψας αὐτῷ ὁ βασιλεὺς ... στρατηλάτας τρεῖς ... , Kal συγκρούσαντες 
πόλεμον, ἔπεσον ... πολλοί. (Kbronographia 18.4) 


[ce 'pempsas ato. o  vasi'lefs ... strati'latas tris..., ce 

And _ having-sent(nom) to-him the emperor(nom) ... magistri militum three ... , and 
sin'grusandes ‘polemon, ...'epeson pol'ly] 

having-joined(nom) νναΐ, ... fell many 

‘And the emperor having sent him three magistri militum (commanders) ... , and these 


having joined battle, ... many fell.’ 


On the face of it, this practice suggests a growing unfamiliarity with traditional forms 
of participial subordination in the contemporary spoken language, and might also 
imply that the target style was beyond the author’s capabilities. But it is in fact a 
characteristic hallmark not only of Malalas but of the form of writing used quite 
generally in chronography (and, we may assume, in many of the archival sources from 
which material was excerpted); similar phenomena recur, for example, in the work of 
the well-educated Theophanes (see 10.2.2), who we know was capable of reading and 
paraphrasing the learned histories of Proképios and Theophylaktos Simokattes. 

The monotonous cumulative use of participial adjuncts seems, then, to be a marker 
of the note-like style of administration, deemed appropriate also for the listing of events 
in chronography, and it apparently reflects the more restricted range of participial 
syntax associated with the breakdown of purely formal long-distance agreement! in 
contemporary Greek: thus autonomous nominative expressions, often with subjects, 
often replace syntactically integrated oblique case forms in anticipation of the emer- 
gence of the indeclinable subject-orientated gerund in -ovta(s) [-onda(s)] (cf. 6.5.3, 
11.8.2), while the genitive, once the case of absolute adjuncts, can be used for any 
adjunct in apparent free variation, regardless of whether agreement is in principle 
possible. 

In the area of nominal syntax, the dative is still routinely and correctly used in both 
grammatical and adverbial functions, though there is a general advance of the accusa- 
tive against both the dative and the genitive as the primary prepositional case (cf. 
6.5.4), and locative/allative ‘confusion’ between ἐν [en] + dative and εἰς [is] + accusa- 
tive is common. The use of cis [is] to introduce locative as well as goal expressions is 
already familiar from antiquity, and is standard in Modern Greek. Both this and its 
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converse, the allative use of év [en], derive from a natural indeterminacy in the 
interpretation of prepositional phrases with verbs expressing spatial transition. Such 
phrases may be seen as denoting either the location reached after movement (‘come to 
be at’, cf. arrive at) or the goal of the movement itself (‘come to’). The dual use of 
locative and allative prepositions in late antique and early Medieval Greek follows 
directly, though εἰς [is] finally ousted its rival because of the independent decline of 
the dative. 

We also find the legal(istic) expression ὁ αὐτός [ὁ af'tos], and its equivalent ὁ ἴδιος 
[o 'idios], lit. ‘the same’, endlessly repeated in discourse deictic function (= ‘the afore- 
mentioned’), though αὐτός [af'tos] is also frequently used before the definite article, 
just as in Modern Greek, in recognition of its shift towards full demonstrative, i.e. 
truly deictic, status: cf. the pattern of οὗτος ὁ X ['utos o X], lit. ‘this the X’, ἐκεῖνος 6 
X [e'cinos o X], lit. ‘that the X’. These and other formulaic clichés (emperors are 
routinely θεῖος [[θ105] ‘sacred’, and writers σοφός [so'fos] ‘learned’, for example, while 
proper names are endlessly qualified by λεγόμενος [le'yomenos] ‘called’ or ὀνόματι 
[o'nomati] ‘by name’), reflect the combination of pedantic verbiage and hyper-precision 
characteristic of official and legal documents throughout history. 

There are several other respects in which Maldlas appears to follow the written 
practice of the administrative/official Koine rather than that of the vernacular. For 
example, despite the widespread use of ‘weak’ aorists in -a [-a] in place of classical 
‘strong’ aorists in -ov [-on] in popular compositions from Hellenistic times onwards 
(cf. 4.9, 5.8), there is a clear preponderance of the traditional forms in the chronicle. 
There are also many examples of the use of regular ‘perfect’ active forms in place of 
both irregular classical aorist actives, e.g. ἔγνωκα ['eynoka] for ἔγνων ['eynon] ‘I got 
to know’, and, to a lesser extent, of strong aorist middles that had not already 
been replaced by aorist passives, e.g. γέγονα [‘jeyona] for ἐγενόμην [eje'nomin] ‘T 
became’. Innovative ‘perfect’ participles are similarly used on occasion in place of 
strong aorists with the apparently anomalous ‘present’? ending -wv [-on], e.g. 
ἐλθώςσεη ἐλθότος [el'Vos/el'Botos] for ἐλθώνήρεπ ἐλθόντος [el'Bon/el'’Bondos] ‘having 
come’. Forms of this kind also recur in more elaborated styles. 

Malalas also makes regular use of the classical forms of conditional and temporal 
conjunctions rather than their popular counterparts. In the classical period the clitic 
particle dv [an] ‘-ever’, used to supplement the subjunctive in timeless/future-referring 
conditional and temporal clauses (e.g. if (ever)uhen(ever) s/he comes), became for- 
mally attached to the preceding conjunction: cf. ἐ-άν [ed:n] < εἰ dv [e: a:n] ‘if ever’; 
dt-av [hétan] « ὅτε ἄν [Πότε an] ‘whenever’, etc. From Hellenistic times onwards, the 
subjunctive was often replaced by the present indicative, with the generic sense trans- 
ferred to the compound conjunction alone, and we soon start to find imperfects used 
to denote indefiniteness in the past in a parallel way (replacing the classical optative): 
cf. ὅταν ... ἐθεώρουν [6tan ... et"e'orun] ‘whenever ... they-saw’, Mark 3. 11. Eventually, 
however, a generic sense came to be seen as a matter of purely contextual interpreta- 
tion, with the imperfective aspect of the present or imperfect indicative taken to indi- 
cate either repetition/indefiniteness or progressiveness. At this point the compound 
conjunctions could be used interchangeably with the simple forms, and with all tenses, 
finally superseding their rivals in the spoken language because of their greater phono- 


logical bulk. 
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In the case of free relative clauses, however, Malalas favours the popular construc- 
tion of his time. Originally there was a choice between ὅστις ['ostis] + present indicative 
(strictly speaking indefinite, ‘anyone who’) and ὃς dv ['os an] + subjunctive (strictly 
speaking generic, ‘whoever’) in the sense ‘whoever (does X)’. But the former came 
increasingly to be used as a simple relative in late antiquity, as the classical relative 
ὅς, 4, 6 [os, i, 0] (masc, fem, neut) was prone to loss through contraction with the 
initial/final vowels of adjacent words. This practice is widespread in Malalas, who 
therefore employs the alternative construction in indefinite/generic relatives. In this case 
ὅς [os] and ἄν [an] had remained discrete, perhaps because of the inflecting pronoun, 
while the conjunction ἐάν [e'an] ‘if? had begun to replace the increasingly anomalous 
free-standing use of the particle in the late Hellenistic period. This curious-seeming 
development was based in part on the merger of the generic particle, following the loss 
of distinctive vowel length, with the contracted form of the conditional conjunction ἄν 
, originally [a:n]. But it also depends on conflation of the functionally equivalent con- 
structions if anyone knows ... and whoever knows ... Consider Matthew 11. 27:* 


\ Wo  3y 


(2) οὐδὲ τὸν πατέρα τις ἐπιγινώσκει εἰ μὴ ὁ υἱὸς Kal ᾧ ἐὰν βούληται ὁ υἱὸς 


ἀποκαλύψαι. 

ῃ ' sane a ῃ ῃ 
[u'de tom ba'tera _ tis epijinoscii me o y'osce 0 ean ‘bulete 
Nor the father(acc) anyone knows if not the son and to-whom if/ever wishes 


Ο y'os apoka'lypse] 
the son to-reveal 


‘No one knows the father except the son and whoever the son is willing to reveal him to.’ 


Here, the conditional clause of if the son is willing to reveal him to anyone, that person 
knows has been substituted (minus its indirect object) for the clause following the rela- 
tive in anyone to-whom [the son is willing to reveal him] knows, in order to give 
anyone to-whom [if the son is willing to reveal him] knows. The conditional conjunc- 
tion was then quickly reinterpreted as an indefiniteness marker attached to a relative 
or other pronoun (cf. εἰ τις édv... [i tis ean] ‘if someone-ever ...’, as used by the Greens 
in their dialogue with Ioustinianés’ herald, recorded in Theophanes’ chronicle (AM 
6024, de Boor (1963: 181)). This type of generic construction remained a characteristic 
of the popular Koine into the Byzantine era, and is routine in Malalas, though it was 
eventually superseded in the later middle ages by the use of the indefinite relative ὅποιος 
['opjos] (cf. 11.7.8 (c)). 

In general, the impression created by Malalas’ style is one of simplicity, reflecting 
a desire for the straightforward communication of information in the language of 
everyday business. There is therefore a large stock of Latin loanwords, originating with 
the imposition of Roman rule in the east but long established in popular use (K6rting 
(1879)), though many other words have modern meanings unfamiliar from classical 
literature or inscriptions. Examples of the latter include (cf. Festugiére (1978)): ζώννυμι 
['zonimi] = ‘appoint’ not ‘gird’; δημοκρατῷ [Simokra'to] = ‘riot’ not ‘live in a democ- 
racy’ (the classical verb is used only in the middle); λείψανον ['lipsanon] = ‘corpse’ not 
‘remnant’; φανερός [fane'ros] = ‘a certain/some’ not ‘evident’, etc. 

The following passage, which deals with the prelude to the famous Nika riot, pro- 
vides a typical example of Malalas’ language, which, it is important to re-emphasize, 
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closely reflects contemporary norms for the conduct and recording of day-to-day 
business: 


(3) Ἐν αὐτῷ δὲ τῷ χρόνῳ τῆς δεκάτης ἰνδικτιῶνος συνέβη ὑπό τινων ἀλαστόρων 
δαιμόνων πρόφασιν γενέσθαι ταραχῆς ἐν Βυζαντίῳ, Εὐδαίμονος ἐπάρχου πόλεως ὄντος 
καὶ ἔχοντος ἀτάκτους ἐν φρουρᾷ ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν μερῶν, καὶ ἐξετάσαντος διάφορα 
πρόσωπα εὗρεν ἐξ αὐτῶν ὀνόματα ἑπτὰ αἰτίους φόνων, καὶ ψηφισάμενος τῶν μὲν 
τεσσάρων καρατόμησιν, τῶν δὲ τριῶν ἀνασκολοπισμόν. καὶ περιβωμισθέντων αὐτῶν 
ἀνὰ πᾶσαν τὴν πόλιν καὶ περασάντων αὐτῶν, καὶ τῶν μὲν κρεμασθέντων, ἐξέπεσαν 
δύο τῶν ξύλων ῥαγέντων, ἑνὸς μὲν Βενέτου, καὶ ἑτέρου Πρασίνου. καὶ ἑωρακὼς 6 
περιεστὼς λαὸς τὸ συμβὰν εὐφήμησαν τὸν βασιλέα. ἀκηκοότες δὲ οἱ πλησίον τοῦ 
ἁγίου Κόνωνος μοναχοὶ καὶ ἐξελθόντες, εὗρον ἐκ τῶν κρεμασθέντων δύο ζῶντας 
κειμένους εἰς τὸ ἔδαφος. καὶ καταγαγόντες αὐτοὺς πλησίον θαλάσσης καὶ ἐμβαλόντες 
ἐν πλοίῳ, ἔπεμψαν αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ Λαυρεντίῳ ἐν ἀσύλοις τόποις. (Chronographia 
18.71) 


[en af'to de to 'xronotiz ὄε' Καί!5 indikti'onos syn'evi ypo tinon 

In this and the year of-the tenth indiction it-happened by some 
ala'storon de'monon 'profasin je'nesQe tara'cis em vyzan'dio, 

avenging demons (an) excuse to-occur of-rioting in Byzantium, 

ev'demonos_ e'parxu 'poleos 'ondos_ ce '‘exondos a'taktus em 
Eudaimon(gen) eparch οἶον _being(gen) and having(gen) criminals in 

fru'ra eks amfo'teron dom me'ron, ce ekse'tasandos ‘Ojafora 

prison from both the factions, and having-examined(gen) various 

‘prosopa ‘evren eks af'ton o'nomata ep'ta e'tius 'fonon, ce 

people —_he-found from them names seven guilty of-murders, and 
psifi'samenos tom men de'saron kara'tomisin, ton 
having-decreed(nom) of-the on-the-one-hand four beheading, of-the 

de tri'on anaskolopiz'mon. ce perivomi's@endon aton ana 
on-the-other-hand three impaling. And having-been-led-around(gen) them through 
‘pasan dim 'bolin ce pera'sandon aton, ce tom-men grema'sQendon, 

all the city and having-crossed(gen) them, and some(gen) having-been-hanged, 
e'ksepesan 'dyo ton 'gzylon ra'jendon, e'nos men ve'netu, 
fell-from | two(nom) the timbers having-broken, one(gen) on-the-one-hand Blue, 

k εἴεσι. pra'sinu.k ~~ eora'kos ὁ peri'stos la'os to sym'van 

and other(gen) Green. And seeing the standing-around crowd the event 
e'fimisan tom basi'lea. aciko'otes de Υ pli'sion tu a'jiu 'kononos 
they-acclaimed the emperor. Having-heard(nom) and the by the St Kénon 
mona'cy ce eksel'@ondes, ‘evron ek ton grema's@endon 'dyo 
monks and having-come-out(nom), they-found from the hanged two 
‘zondas ci'menus is to ‘edafos. ce kataya'yondes  atus pli'sion 

living lying on the ground(acc). And having-taken-down them beside 

Qa'lasis ce emva'londes em 'blyo, 'epempsan atus en do a'jio 

sea and having-put-on on boat, they-sent them in the St 

lavren'dio ena'sylys 'topys. 1 

Lauréntios(dat) in inviolable places(dat). 


‘And in this year of the tenth indiction (Ap 531-2) there happened to occur through the 
agency of certain avenging demons a pretext for a riot in Byzantium. Eudaimon was city 
prefect (governor) and holding criminals from both factions in custody. Having examined 
various people, he found seven individuals from among them to be guilty of murder, 
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sentencing four of them to be beheaded and three to be impaled. After they had been 
paraded through the whole city and crossed over (the Golden Horn), and some had been 
hanged, two fell from the wooden scaffold as it broke, one a Blue the other a Green. The 
people standing around saw the occurrence and acclaimed the emperor. But the monks 
near St Kénon’s, hearing this and coming out, found two of those who had been hanged 
still alive lying on the ground. And bringing them down to the sea shore and putting them 
on a boat they sent them to St Lauréntios’ to places of sanctuary.’ 


Dating at this time was by ‘indictions’, i.e. 15-year cycles originally introduced for 
taxation purposes, and Malalas retains the Latin term, even though shortly afterwards 
he uses the Greek ἔπαρχος ['eparxos] in place of the Latin praefectus. We may first 
note here the demonstrative use of αὐτός [af'tos] ‘this’ and χρόνος ['xronos] used in 
its modern sense of ‘year’ rather than ‘time’. The words ἀνασκολοπισμός [anaskolopiz'mos] 
‘impaling’ and περιβωμίζομαι [perivo'mizome], lit. ‘be paraded around the altars’, 1.6. 
be publicly displayed in a ritualized way, are both first attested in Malalas, the former 
showing the productivity in the Koine of the suffix -ἰσμός [-iz'mos] in the derivation 
of action nouns from verbs in «ζω ίζομαι [-'izo/-'izome], the latter the productivity of 
this verbal suffix itself (cf. 11.8.5 (c)). The use of ὀνόματα [o'nomatal], lit. ‘names’, in 
the sense of ‘individuals’ probably derives ultimately from legal practice, involving the 
identification of those charged or making complaints with the names on the list of 
cases to be tried. 

The most striking feature of the grammar of this piece, however, is its participial 
syntax, so that Eudaimon, for example, having initially served as the subject of a series 
of genitive absolute constructions, suddenly becomes the subject of a finite verb (εὗρεν 
['evren]), whereupon the last participle (ψηφισάμενος [psifi'samenos]), which we might 
ordinarily have expected to be a finite verb, appears in the nominative. We should 
also note the almost complete absence of the discourse particles and connectives so char- 
acteristic of the ancient language, and the regularity with which object and other pro- 
nouns are used in contexts where zero-anaphora might have been more usual in earlier 
periods. 

Though the use of the accusative and infinitive had in general been a marker of 
higher-register writing for many centuries, the construction was still used in the 
popular written tradition to complement impersonal verbs meaning ‘it happened’, as 
here with συνέβη [syn'evi] (cf. 5.11.3). The old perfect forms of certain verbs are 
sometimes used interchangeably with, or indeed instead of, their aorists (this is par- 
ticularly true of the -μι [-mi] verbs, where δέδωκε ['dedoce], for example, is used regu- 
larly in the sense ‘s/he gave’, cf. 6.5.2). The perfect participles in this extract (ξωρακώς 
[eora'kos] ‘having seen’, ἀκηκοότες [aciko'otes] ‘having heard’), also seem to be used 
in this way rather than to emphasize any resultant state of new awareness. 

We may also note here: 


(4) (a) The regular positioning of ‘weak’/clitic 3rd-person pronouns in second 
position after their governing verbs, which stand initially (ignoring con- 
junctions) in their respective clauses (cf. 4.8, 6.5.1, 11.4). 

(Ὁ) The use of εἰς + accusative in a locative phrase (εἰς τό ἔδαφος [is 
to ‘edafos] ‘on the ground’) and ἐν + dative in an allative expression 
(ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ Λαυρεντίῳ [en do a'jio lavren'dio], ‘to St Lauréntios’). 
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(c) 3pl aorist ἐξέπεσαν [eks-'epes-an] ‘they fell from’, showing the ‘weak’ 
ending -av [-an] for the original -ov [-on], beside the classically correct 
ending of ctp-ov ['evr-on] ‘they found’ (the augment having been dropped 
from this word in this basic form of the written language much earlier). 


10.2.2 Theophanes the Confessor (c.760-818) 


Theophanes was born during the Iconoclastic period into a wealthy metropolitan 
family with well-concealed iconophile sentiments. After he was orphaned, the arch- 
iconoclast emperor Konstantinos V oversaw his education and upbringing, and he was 
briefly married, despite his inclination towards the cenobitic life, in order to circumvent 
the government’s hostility to monasticism. When the movement lost momentum with 
the death of Léon IV, Theophanes founded a monastery on the Asian shore of the Sea 
of Marmara, where he lived until 815 or 816. His refusal to sanction the destruction 
of images at the time of the revival of iconoclasm under Léon V (‘the Armenian’) led 
to his exile on Samothrace, where he died in 818. There is an engaging Life by the 
patriarch Methddios (died 847; see Spiridinov (1913)). 

The chronicle which he compiled continues that of Geérgios Synkellos (‘private 
secretary’), beginning with the accession of Diocletian (284) and ending with that of 
Léon V (813). Its popularity is attested not only by the numerous surviving manu- 
scripts, the earliest of which dates to the 9th century, but also by the fact that it was 
translated into Latin by the pope’s librarian Anastasius in 837—5. The standard edition 
is that of de Boor (1963); see also Hunger (1978: I, 334-43), Turtledove (1982). 

It seeems that Theophanes largely paraphrased, or sometimes simply copied from, 
his very diverse source material, and the resulting work was aimed at what was by 
now a smaller and more educated audience. The chronicle itself reintroduces a range 
of themes and a level of detail not seen since the work of writers such as Eusebius in 
the 3rd/4th century, drawing also on techniques from ancient biography in its portrayal 
of leading characters. The result is something of a blend between history, biography 
and chronography, and this important work marks the beginnings of the harmoniza- 
tion of the formerly more popular language of chronography with the more learned 
language traditionally associated with the other two genres. But even though the lan- 
guage of Theophanes’ chronicle is probably more classically correct overall than that 
of Malalas, it still reflects many of the same stylistic traits, ample confirmation of the 
entrenched nature of the conventions for drafting records and of their continued 
acceptability in chronography. 

Each year’s events are prefaced by an annus mundi (‘year of the world’ since the 
creation), calculated according to the Alexandrian system that placed this event on 1 
September 5493 Bc (the Byzantine year began on 1 September). Theophanes sometimes 
also provides his own dates ap, which are 7/8 years earlier than ours, together with 
the regnal year of the reigning emperor, the ruler of Persia (first the Sassanid king, 
later the Arab caliph) and the patriarch of Constantinople, and sometimes adds details 
of the other four patriarchs (of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem), though 
the Arab conquests and the Slavic invasions of the Balkans eventually led to gaps and 
inaccuracies from the 7th century onwards. All of this is combined with the traditional 
system of reference to the indiction cycle, though there are real difficulties in reconcil- 
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ing this method with the annus mundi for the periods 609/10-714/15 and 725/6-772-3 
(Ostrogorsky (1928/9)). 

The following extract deals with the emperor Herakleios’ triumphal return from his 
Persian campaigns: 


(5) Τούτῳ τῷ ἔτει εἰρήνης γενομένης μεταξὺ Περσῶν καὶ Ῥωμαίων, ἀπέστειλεν ὁ 
βασιλεὺς Θεόδωρον, τὸν ξαυτοῦ ἀδελφόν, μετὰ γραμμάτων καὶ ἀνθρώπων Σιρόου, τοῦ 
βασιλέως Περσῶν, ὅπως τοὺς ἐν Ἐδέσῃ καὶ Παλεστίνῃ καὶ Ἱεροσολύμοις καὶ ταῖς 
λοιπαῖς πόλεσι τῶν Ῥωμαίων Πέρσας μετὰ εἰρήνης ἀποστρέψωσιν ἐν Περσίδι, καὶ 
ἀβλαβῶς παρέλθωσι τὴν τῶν Ῥωμαίων γῆν. ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς ἐν ἐξ ἔτεσι κατεπολεμήσας 
τὴν Περσίδα, τῷ (ζ΄ ἔτει εἰρηνεύσας μετὰ χαρᾶς μεγάλης ἐπὶ Κωνσταντινούπολιν 
ὑπέστρεψε μυστικήν τινα θεωρίαν ἐν τούτῳ πληρώσας. ἐν γὰρ EE ἡμέραις πᾶσαν 
τὴν κτίσιν δημιουργήσας ὁ θεὸς τὴν ἑβδόμην ἀναπαύσεως ἡμέραν ἐκάλεσεν: οὕτω 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν τοῖς EE χρόνοις πολλοὺς πόνους διανύσας τῷ ἑβδόμῳ ἔτει WET εἰρήνης 
καὶ χαρᾶς ἐν τῇ πόλει ὑποστρέψας ἀνεπαύσατο. (Chronographia am 6119 (aD 627/8), 
de Boor (1963: 327--8}} 


['tuto to 'eti i'rinis jeno'menis meta'ksy per'son ce ro'meon, 

(In-)this the year, peace coming-about between Persians and Romans, 

ap'estilen o  vasi'lefs Qe'odoron, toneaf'tu adel'fon, meta 

sent the emperor(nom) Theéddoros(acc), the of-himself brother, with 

yra'matonc an'Qropon si'rou, tu vasi'leos per'son, opos_ tus 

letters and men of-Sirées, the king of-Persians, so-that the(acc) 

en e'desi ce pale'stini ce jeroso'lymys ce tes ly'pes 'polesi 

in Edessa and Palestine and Jerusalem and the other cities 

ton ro'meon 'persas meta i'rinis apo'strepsosin em ber'sidi, 

of-the Romans Persians(acc) with peace they-may-return(subj) in Persia(dat), 

c  avla'vos par'elOosi tin don ro'meon jin. o  6e vasi'lefs en 
and without-harm they-may-pass-through(subj) the of-the Romans land. The and emperor in 
eks 'etesi katapole'misas tim ber'sida, to ev'domo 'eti iri'nefsas 

six years having-warred-down the Persia, (in-)the seventh year having-brought-to-peace 


meta xa'ras me'yalis epi konstandi'nupolin y'pestrepse 


with joy great to Constantinople returned 
mysti'cin dina Qeo'rian pli'rosas. en) yar eks i'meres 'pasan 
mystic some contemplation having-fulfilled. In for six days all 


din 'ktisin Oimjur'jisas o Qe'os tin ev'domin ana'pafseos 
the creation having-made the God, the seventh _ of-rest 


i'meran e'kalesen; 'uto ce af'tos en dys eks 'xronys po'lus 'ponus 


day he-called; thus also himself in the six years many _ labours 
dja'nysas to ev'domo 'eti met i'rinis ce xa'ras en di 'poli 
having-completed (in-)the seventh year with peace and joy in the city 


ypo'strepsas ane'pafsato.] 


having-returned he-rested. 


‘In this year, with the advent of peace between the Persians and the Romans, the emperor 
sent his own brother Theddoros with letters and men of Sirées the Persian king, so that 
they might send home to Persia in peace the Persians in Edessa, Palestine, Jerusalem and 
the other cities of the Romans, and these might cross the land of the Romans unharmed. 
The emperor, having crushed Persia by war in six years, enforced a peace in the seventh 
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and returned to Constantinople, performing a mystical celebration in this year. For God, 
having made all creation in six days, called the seventh day that of rest; so he too, having 
completed many labours in six years, rested, having returned to the city with peace and 
joy in the seventh.’ 


As noted, the material is put together in a somewhat more ‘classical’ manner than in 
Malalas, and more learned features of vocabulary and syntax are apparent, partly 
deriving from the sources, which included non-excerpted versions of historical texts. 
The accusative and infinitive construction is used quite freely, for example, verb-final 
orders are not unusual, and even that literary favourite hyperbaton, typically involving 
the insertion of a verb in penultimate position between the component parts of its 
direct object, is occasionally encountered. In the passage above, the verbal and nominal 
morphology is consistently classical, the bare dative is regularly used to mark time 
‘at which’, and the extreme separation of article and noun in the description of the 
Persians in Roman lands is pure official Koine. 

Though the concord of participial adjuncts in (5) conforms to the classical rules, 
the chronicle also has examples of the nominative absolute construction (e.g. 
κλιθὲν τὸ δένδρον προσεκύνησεν αὐτῷ, [kli'®en to 'dendron prose'cynisen ato], lit. 
‘having-been-bent the tree (nom), he worshipped it (dat)’, am 5854, de Boor (1963: 49)), 
while the generic convention of accumulating subject-orientated participles around a 
single indicative verb is very much in evidence in the passage above. There are also cases 
of such non-classical usages as that of év [en] + dative to mark both time ‘during which’ 
(instead of the bare genitive) and the ‘goal’ of a movement (in place of an allative preposi- 
tion + accusative). Similarly, the conjoined verbs in the ‘literary’ ὅπως ['opos]-clause of 
the first sentence are still subjunctive rather than optative, despite the fact that the main 
verb refers to the past (the most usual form of final clause in this kind of writing is still 
an allative preposition + articular infinitive). The 3pl aorist subjunctive ἀποστρέψωσιν 
[apo'strepsosin], incidentally, appears in two manuscripts as future indicative 
ἀποστρέψουσιν [apo'strepsusin], which may reflect the fact that the two paradigms had 
long been indistinguishable in the spoken language (cf. 11.8.3, 11.8.6 (a)), or even reveal 
the influence of the high-style use of the future with predicates of ‘taking precaution’. 

In general, then, Theophanes’ chronicle reflects many characteristic features that 
derive partly from the sources (including earlier chronicles) but which remained equally 
at home in the chronographic genre itself. None the less, its language overall is already 
moving in a more learned direction as different varieties of the medieval Koine start 
to shape themselves into a stylistically more coherent form of written language for the 
educated classes. 


10.3 Hagiography and Exegetical Works 


10.3.1 JIoannes Moschos (c.550-619) 


Moschos was a monk in the monastery of St Theodésios near Jerusalem, but travelled 
with Sophrénios, later to become patriarch of Jerusalem, around Egypt, the Middle 
East and Cyprus, finally coming to Rome in 614, where he died. His Spiritual Meadow, 
a collection of engaging moral tales about the exploits of monks, hermits and ordinary 
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folk in the eastern Mediterranean, provides a vivid picture of the social conditions of 
the time. It was enormously popular, and survives in several recensions, as well as in 
Latin, Old Church Slavonic and Arabic translations. The critical edition being prepared 
by P. Pattenden is still awaited. In the meantime the text has to be read in Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca (87, part 3). See also Hesseling (1931), Baynes (1955), Beck (1959: 
412213), 

The continued influence of the ‘popular’ literary tradition deriving from the 
Septuagint and New Testament is always apparent, but this work also represents an 
important source for the development of Greek in the early Byzantine period, especially 
in the passages of direct speech, which often display a more contemporary colloquial 
style. The following extract tells what happens after the author and Sophrénios, tem- 
porarily at a loose end in Alexandria, have made their way to a colonnade in the centre 
of the city and found a group of blind men: 


(6) ἐλάλουν δὲ οἱ τυφλοὶ πρὸς ἀλλήλους Kal λέγει ὁ εἷς τῷ ἄλλῳ: Ὄντως σοι, 
πῶς γέγονας τυφλός; καὶ ἀπεκρίθη λέγων: Ναύτης ἤμην νεώτερος: καὶ ἀπὸ ᾿Αφρικῆς 
ἐπλέομεν, καὶ ἐν τῷ πελάγει ὀφθαλμιάσας καὶ μὴ ἔχων πῶς περιοδευθῶ, τὰ λευκώματα 
ἔσχον ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς μου καὶ ἐτυφλώθην. λέγει καὶ τῷ ἄλλω: Σὺ πῶς γέγονας 
τυφλός; ἀπεκρίθη κἀκεῖνος: ὑαλοψὸς ἤμην τὴν τέχνην καὶ ἐκ τοῦ πυρὸς ἐπίχυσιν 
ἔσχον οἱ δύο ὀφθαλμοὶ καὶ ἐτυφλώθην. λέγουσιν ἄλλῳ κἀκεῖνοι: Σὺ πῶς γέγονας 
τυφλός; ὁ δὲ ἀπεκρίθη: Ὄντως ἐγὼ λέγω ὑμῖν: ὅταν ἤμην νεώτερος, ἐμίσησα τὸν 
κάματον πάνυ: γέγονα δὲ καὶ ἄσωτος. οὐκ ἔχων οὖν πόθεν φάγω -- λοιπὸν, ἔκλεπτον. 
ἐν ula οὖν τῶν ἡμερῶν μετὰ To ποιῆσαι με πολλὰ κακὰ ἱστάμην οὖν ἐπὶ τὴν 
ἀγορὰν καὶ θεωρῶ νεκρὸν ἐξοδιζόμενον καλῶς φοροῦντα. ἀκολουθῶ οὖν ὀπίσω τοῦ 
ἐξοδίου ἵνα θεωρήσω ποῦ μέλλουσιν αὐτὸν θάπτειν ... ἐγὼ δὲ... εἰσῆλθον εἰς τὸ 
μνημεῖον καὶ ἀπέδυσα αὐτὸν εἴτι ἐφόρει ... καὶ ὡς ἀπέδυον αὐτὸν τὸ ὀθόνιον ..., 
ἀνακάθηται O νεκρὸς ἔμπροσθέν μου καὶ ἐκτείνας τὰς δὺο χεῖρας αὐτοῦ ἐπ' ἐμὲ 
τοῖς δακτύλοις αὐτοῦ ἔξεσέν μου τὴν ὄψιν και ἐξέβαλεν τοὺς δύο μου ὀφθαλμούς ..." 
(Leimon 77, Migne p. 2930) 


[e‘lalun 6 y ty'fly prosa'lilus ce 'leji o is to ‘alo, ‘ondos sy, 
Were-talking and the blind(pl) τὸ each-other and says the one to-the other, ‘Truly for-you, 
pos ‘jeyonasty'flos? c — ape’kri@i ‘leyon, 'naftis 'imin 'njoteros; 

how you-became blind?’ And he-replied saying, ‘Sailor I-was younger; 

c apo afri'cis e'pleomen, cen do pe'laji of@al'mjasas ce mi 
and off Africa we-were-sailing, and in the sea having-got-eye-infection and not 
‘exon pos perjodef'§0, τὰ lef'komata'esxon en dys of@al'myz 

having how I-may-be cured, the cataracts I-got in the eyes 

mu c_ ety'flo@in. ‘leji ce to ‘alo, sy pos'jeyonas _ ty'flos? 
of-me and I-was-blinded.’ He-says and to-the other, ‘You how you-became blind?’ 
ape'kri9i ka'cinos_ = ‘leyon, yalo'psos ‘imintin 'dexninc ek tu 
Answered and-that-one saying, ‘Glass-maker I-was the trade and out-of the 

py'ros e'picysin 'esxon y ᾿ὄγο of@al'my c_ ety'flo8in. = ‘leyusin 


fire splash got the two eyes and I-was-blinded. They-say 
‘alo ka'cini, 80 pos ‘jeyonas ty'flos? o 6j ape'kri®i, 'ondos 
to-other and-these, ‘You how you-became blind?’? He and replied, ‘Truly 


e'yo ‘leyo y'min; otan ‘imin 'njoteros, e'misisa toy 'gamaton ‘pany; 
I I-say to-you; when I-was younger, I-hated the work completely; 
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‘jeyona de c  ‘asotos. uk 'exon un 'po@en  'fa(yjo —  ly'pon, 'eklepton. 
I-became and even irredeemable. Not having then from-whereI-may-eat — well, _ I-used-to-steal. 
em'mia un ton ime'ron meta to py'ise me po'la ka'ka i'stamin 

on one then of-the days after the doing me many wicked (things) I-was-standing 

un epi tin ayo'ran ce Qeo'ro ne'kron eksodi'zomenon __ ka'los 

then at the market andI-see corpse being-taken-for-burial finely 

for'unda. akolu'@o0 un o'piso tu ekso'diu ina 8eo'riso pu 

wearing. I-follow then behind the procession that I-may-see where 

‘melusin aton 'Qaptin ... e'yo de... is‘il8on is to mni'mion c 

they-will him bury ... I and... entered into the tomb and 

ap'edys aton 
I-stripped him whatever he-was wearing ... And as I-was-stripping him the linen... , 


‘iti e'fori ... cos a'pedyon atont o'@onjon..., 
ana'ka®ite o ne'kros 'embro'spbem mu c_ek''tinas taz 'dyo ‘ciras 

sits-up the corpse —_in-front of-me and stretching-out the two hands 

atu ep e'me tyz 6ak'tylys atu. ‘ekse'sem mu_ tin ‘opsinc 

of-it against me _ with-the fingers of-it it-scratched of-me the face and 

eks'evalen tuz '6yo mu of@al'mus ...] 

threw-out the two of-me eyes...’ 


‘The blind men were talking among themselves and one said to another, “On your word, 
how did you go blind?” And he replied, “I was a sailor as a young man, and we were 
sailing off Africa when I caught an eye infection at sea, and having no means of finding 
a cure, I got cataracts on my eyes and went blind.” He then asked the other, “How did 
you go blind?” And he replied, “I was a glassmaker by trade, and both my eyes got a 
splash from the fire and I was blinded.” And then they asked the third, “How did you go 
blind?” And he replied, “I will tell you honestly. When I was a young man, I really hated 
work; I became completely dissolute. And since I had no way to get food — well, I used 
to steal. So, one day, after I had done many wicked things, I was standing by the market 
when I saw a body being taken for burial, very well-dressed. I followed behind the funeral 
procession to see where they were going to bury him ... Then I ... went into the tomb 
and stripped him of everything he was wearing ... And as I was taking off his underwear 

. , the corpse sat up in front of me and, reaching out for me with its two hands, it 
scratched my face with its fingers and pulled out my two eyes ...” 


While there is nothing here that could be directly attributed to the influence of the 
literary tradition, gross errors of morphology and syntax, as seen in some personal 
correspondence from Egypt from the same period, are completely absent. This is the 
simple narrative style of educated speakers of the period, modelled on that of the only 
vernacular-based literary tradition and including features that were almost certainly in 
decline in the popular speech of Méschos’ own time: 


(7) (a) The standard use of the dative in its core grammatical (indirect object) 
and adverbial (instrumental) functions, even in passages of dialogue. 

(Ὁ) The classical use of inflected participles in certain functions (e.g. circum- 
stantial and temporal adjuncts, and complements to verbs of perception), 
and the use of the articular infinitive after μετά [meta] as a temporal 
clause. 


Other features, however, reflect the later evolution of the language of the popular 
Christian tradition under the impact of spoken Greek. We may note, for example: 
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The standard use of δύο ['dyo] ‘two’ with natural pairs, where Attic 
would have employed the dual number. 

The substitution of εἰττις ['itis]/el+tu [iti], lit. ‘if anyone’/‘if anything’, 
for the indefinite/generic relatives ὅστις ['ostis] ‘whoever’ and ὅσος ['osos] 
‘everyone who’ (cf. the functional parallelism of indefinite/generic and 
conditional expressions in whoever/everyone who does X; if anyone does 
X); this is analogous to the substitution of a conditional conjunction 
in indefinite relative clauses introduced by ὅς dv ['os an] ‘whoever’ 
(cf. 10.2.1). 

The absence of OV orders, and the associated positioning of clitic pro- 
nouns in second position in their clauses, immediately after their govern- 
ing verbs, which stand initially to provide the standard head-clitic order 
seen also in NPs with dependent possessive pronouns. The ‘displacement’ 
of possessives into this sentential slot (cf. ἔξεσέν μου τὴν ὄψιν ['ekse'sem 
mu tin 'opsin] ‘he-scratched of-me the face’) again illustrates one of the 
bases for the replacement of the dative with the genitive, though this 
further development has not yet affected the style used here. 

The use of the infinitival future periphrasis with μέλλω ['melo] ‘be about 
to’. Elsewhere Moschos also uses the more popular periphrasis with ἔχω 
['exo], and occasionally a periphrasis with the future of ‘be’ + present 
participle. But the regular expression of futurity, particularly in overtly 
future contexts, is the present indicative, already a marked possibility in 
classical Greek, and now supported by the merger of the present indicative 
with the present subjunctive in the spoken language; aorist subjunctives 
are also used as futures, following the parallel merger of this paradigm 
with that of the future indicative, cf. 11.8.3, 11.8.5 (a). 

The generalization of μή [mi] as the negative for non-finite verb forms 
regardless of their function (cf. μή ἔχων [mi 'exon] ‘not having’); this 
began in Hellenistic times and became standard during the early centuries 
AD. In general terms, classical Greek negated factual statements with ov(k) 
[u(k)], and used μή [mi] for clauses with a modal interpretation. 

Middle forms of the verb ‘be’ (cf. ἤμην ['imin]), as often in papyri and 
earlier Christian texts (cf. 5.11.1, 11.8.5 (a)); note also the use of ὅταν 
[οἵδ] as a simple (‘when’) rather than a generic (‘whenever’) conjunction 
(10.2.1). 

Avoidance of the aorist middle, cf. ‘perfect’ γέγονα ['jeyona] for ἐγενόμην 
[eje'nomin] ‘I became’, aorist ‘passive’ ἀπεκρίθην [ape'kri®in] for 
ἀπεκρινάμην [apekri'namin] Ἵ replied’; such replacement originated in 
Hellenistic and Roman imperial times, with the aorist passive generally 
favoured, though an existing perfect sometimes predominated (following 
perfect—aorist merger, cf. 6.5.2). 


10.3.2 St Germanos (c.640—733) 


Germanos’ father was a relative of the emperor Herakleios, but having become impli- 
cated in the assassination of Herdakleios’ successor Konstas, he was put to death by 
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the latter’s son, Konstantinos IV. Though allowed to keep his inheritance, Germanés 
was castrated because of his disastrous family connections and sought a career in the 
church, eventually becoming patriarch of Constantinople in 715 just before the first 
iconoclastic crisis. When Léon III ordered the destruction of images in 725, Germanés 
refused, and in 730 he was deposed in favour of the iconoclast Anastasios. 

Germanés wrote a major historical work on the six ecumenical councils that had 
then been held (On Heresies and Synods), and a large collection of sermons, letters 
and poems survive in manuscript form, though it is far from certain that all of these 
were written by him. He is best known for his commentary on the Orthodox liturgy 
(Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation), a radical and influential synthesis 
of Alexandrian and Antiochene interpretations belonging to the tradition of exegetical 
writing. It was aimed at a general reading public, and composed in a traditional but 
accessible middle style, somewhere between the popular-biblical and more learned 
ecclesiastical registers (cf. 8.5.2, 8.5.6). 

The standard text is that of Borgia (1912); see also Meyendorff (1984) for further 
background, bibliography and translation. The following extract, in which the absence 
of the kind of colloquial features seen in Méschos is immediately apparent, explains 
the practice of praying towards the east: 


(9) To κατὰ ἀνατολὰς εὔχεσθαι παραδεδομένον ἐστίν, ws Kal τὰ λοιπὰ TOV ἁγίων 
ἀποστόλων: ἐστὶν οὕτως διὰ «τὸ» τὸν ἥλιον τὸν νοητὸν τῆς δικαιοσύνης Χριστὸν 
τὸν Θεὸν ἡμῶν ἐπὶ γῆς φανῆναι ἐπὶ τοῖς μέρεσι τῆς ἀνατολῆς τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ ἡλίου, 
κατὰ τὸν προφήτην τὸν λέγοντα, ᾿Ανατολὴ ὄνομα αὐτῷ, καὶ πάλιν, Προσκυνήσατε 
τῷ Κυρίῳ πᾶσα ἡ γῆ, τῷ ἐπιβεβηκότι ἐπὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν τοῦ οὐρανοῦ κατὰ ἀνατολάς, 
καὶ, Προσκυνήσωμεν εἰς τόπον οὗ ἔστησαν οἱ πόδες αὐτοῦ, καὶ πάλιν, Στήσονται 
οἱ πόδες τοῦ Κυρίου ἐπὶ τὸ ὄρος τῶν ἐλαιῶν κατὰ ἀνατολήν. ταῦτα φασὶν οἱ 
προφῆται καὶ διὰ τὸ καραδοκεῖν ἡμᾶς πάλιν τὸν ἐν ἐδὲμ παράδεισον τὸν κατὰ 
ἀνατολὴν ἀπολαμβάνειν καί, ὡς συνεχομένους, τὴν ἀνατολὴν τῆς φωτοφανείας τῆς 
δευτέρας τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡμῶν παρουσίας. (Ecclesiastical History and 
Mystical Contemplation 11) 


[to kat anato'las 'efcesOe paradedo'menon estin, os ce_ ta ly'pa 

The towards east/risings to-pray handed-down is, as also the other(-things) 
ton a'jion apo'stolon; estin ‘utos dja to ton ‘iljon ton noi'ton 
of-the holy apostles; it-is thus because-of the the sun the intelligible 
tiz Oiceo'synis xris'ton ton 8e'on imon epi jis _ fa'nine epi tyz 
of-the justice Christ the God  of-us on earth to-have-appeared at the 
‘meresi tis anato'lis ἃ es@i'tu — i'liu, kata tom bro'fitin ton 
places of-the east/rising of-the perceptible sun, according-to the prophet  the(-one) 
‘leyonda, anato'li ‘ono'ma to, ce ‘palin, proscy'nisate to cy'rio 

saying,  ‘East/rising name  to-him,’ and again, ‘Worship(imp) the Lord 

‘pasai ji, to epivevi'koti epi ton ura'non t ura'nu kat 

all the land, the(-one) having-arrived to the heaven  of-the heaven towards 
anato'las, ce, proscy'nisomen is 'topon u ‘estisan y ‘podes atu, 
east/risings,’ and, ‘Let-us-worship in place where stood the feet — of-him,’ 

ce ‘palin, 'stisonde y 'podestu  cy'riuepi t  ‘oros ton ele'on 
and again, ‘Will-stand the feet of-the Lord on the mountain of-the olives 
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kat anato'lin. 'tafta fasin y pro'fite ce dja to karado'cin 
towards east/rising.’ These(-things) say the prophets also because-of the to-keenly-expect 
imas ‘palin ton en e'dem par'adison ton gat anato'lin 

us again the in Eden paradise the towards east/rising 


apolam'vanin ce, os synexo'menus, tin anato'lin tis fotofa'nias 
to-recover and, as linked-together, the east/rising of-the illumination 
tiz  ef'terastu  xris'tu ce τὰ θεῖα imon paru'sias.] 

of-the second  of-the Christ and of-the God of-us presence. 


‘Praying towards the east is traditional, like all the other practices of the holy apostles. It 
is so because the intelligible sun of righteousness, Christ our God, appeared on earth in 
the places where the perceptible sun rises, according to the prophet who says, “East is his 
name,” and again, “Worship the Lord all the earth, who came to the heaven of heaven 
in the east,” and, “Let us worship in the place where his feet stood,” and again, “The 
feet of the Lord shall stand upon the mount of olives in the east.” The prophets also say 
these things because we wait eagerly to receive again the paradise in Eden that is in the 
east and, since they are bound together, the rising of the dawn of the second coming of 
our Christ and God.’ 


Evidently a biblical sort of style (as in the quotations) is the target, with cis [is] and 
ἐπί [e'pi] + accusative used locatively, genitive pronouns employed consistently instead 
of the possessive adjectives of classical Greek, προσκυνῶ [proscy'no] ‘I worship’ used 
with the dative rather than the classical accusative, etc. But the author’s learned back- 
ground and the influence of ecclesiastical officialdom and theological debate are 
revealed in the continued use of verb-final orders, and in the extended hyperbaton and 
complex complementation of nominalized infinitivals used after prepositions. 


10.4 Paraenetic Literature of the Middle Period 


10.4.1 Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos (905-59) 


Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos (‘Born in the purple’) succeeded to the throne at 
the age of seven, but had no power until 944 when the regent/emperor Romandés I 
Lakapendés was deposed by his own sons, who resented his preference for Konstantinos, 
the true heir of the Macedonian dynasty. The coup backfired, since public opinion 
was strongly in favour of Konstantinos, and the perpetrators were promptly exiled. 
He proved to be an effective emperor, whose reign saw the conversion of the Russian 
princess Olga of Kiev, and the safe defence of the northern and eastern frontiers against 
the Bulgarians and Arabs. 

During the regency, however, he had devoted himself to the study of the history of 
Byzantine institutions, and promoted a renaissance of scholarship and creative writing, 
including a continuation of Theophanes’ chronicle and the compilation of anthologies 
and encyclopaedias. He himself wrote a history of his grandfather Basileios I, but is 
now best known for the treatises he commissioned on the administration of the empire, 
court ceremonial and the military districts (‘themes’) of the provinces (see Reiske 
(1829, 1830), Vogt (1935-40), Jenkins and Moravesik (1967), Pertusi (1952), Toynbee 
(1973), Sevéenko (1992)). Much of this work was originally confidential, and circu- 
lated only among the members of the royal family and its closest advisers. On the 
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Administration of the Empire, for example, an advisory document addressed to his 
son Romanés (who almost inevitably turned out to be a hedonistic waster), contains 
a great deal of classified information about foreign policy which, as a basis for extor- 
tion, would have been literally worth its weight in gold to enemies such as the 
Petcheneks. 

A classicizing style was manifestly unsuitable for the straightforward recording and 
transmission of information, and the prefaces to the works on administration and 
ceremonial both contain conventional apologies for the form of writing to follow. The 
piece in (10), from On the Administration of the Empire, is composed in precisely the 
literary style that is subsequently avoided, but it is a revealing statement of Byzantine 
attitudes:* 


(10) Εἰ δὲ σαφεῖ καὶ κατημαξευμένῳ λόγῳ καὶ οἷον εἰκῇ ῥέοντι πεζῷ καὶ ἁπλοϊκᾷ 


ρὸς τὴν τῶν προκειμένων ἐχρησάμην δήλωσιν, μηδὲν θαυμάσῃς, υἱέ. οὐ γὰρ ἐπίδειξιν 
καλλιγραφίας ἢ φράσεως ἠττικισμένης καὶ τὸ διηρμένον διογκούσης καὶ ὑψηλὸν 


οιῆσαι ἐσπούδασα, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον διὰ κοινῆς καὶ καθωμιλημένης ἀπαγγελίας διδάξαι 
σοι ἔσπευσα, ἅπερ οἴομαι δεῖν σε μὴ ἀγνοεῖν. (De Administrando Imperio (DAI) 1) 


[i de sa'fi ce katimaksev'meno '‘loyo ce ‘ion ['οἱ 'reondi pe'zo ce 

If and clear and worn-down-by-wagons diction and like freely flowing prose and 
aploi'ko pros tin ton  proci'menon exri'samin 'dilosin, mi'den 

simple for the of-the subject-matter I-used presentation, in-no-way 
Oav'masis, 116. u yar e'pidiksin kaliyra'fias i 'fraseos 
may-you-be-surprised, son. Not for display of-fine-writing or phraseology 
iticiz'menis ce to Giir'menon dion'gusis ce ipsi'lon pi'ise 

Atticized — and (with-)the sublime swelling ἀπά lofty to-make 

e'spudasa, ala '‘malon dja ci'nis ce kaQomili'menis apangel'ias 

I endeavoured, but rather through common and _ vernacular exposition 
Oi'dakse 51] 'espefsa, 'aper ‘jome 6in se mi ayno'in. ] 
to-teach you I-strove, what-things I-think to-be-necessary you not to-be ignorant-of. 


‘And do not be at all surprised, my son, that I have used clear and well-worn diction 
and something approaching simple free-flowing prose for the presentation of my 
subject. For I have not endeavoured to make a display of fine writing or Atticized phra- 
seology, swelling with the sublime and lofty, but rather have striven to teach you the 
things of which I think you should not be ignorant through a common vernacular 
exposition.’ 


Following this we find a mix of styles ranging from something close to the language 
of scholarship down to the simple language of record-keeping and chronography, and 
reflecting the heterogeneous character of the different sources used (including imperial 
archives and earlier chronicles). Consider first the extract in (11), which illustrates a 
somewhat more elaborated variety: 


(11) “Ott kai ot Ῥῶς διὰ σπουδῆς ἔχουσιν εἰρήνην ἔχειν μετὰ τῶν Πατζινακιτῶν. 
ἀγοράζουσι γὰρ ἐξ αὐτῶν βόας καὶ ἵππους καὶ πρόβατα ... ἀλλ' οὐδὲ πρὸς ὑπερορίους 
πολέμους ἀπέρχεσθαι δύνανται ὅλως ot Ῥῶς, εἰ μὴ μετὰ τῶν Πατζινακιτῶν 
εἰρηνεύοντες, διότι δύνανται (ἐν τῷ ἐκείνους τῶν οἰκείων ὑποχωρεῖν) αὐτοὶ 
ἐπερχόμενοι τὰ ἐκείνων ἀφανίζειν τε καὶ λυμαίνεσθαι. διὸ μᾶλλον ἀεὶ σπουδὴν οἱ 
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Ῥῶς τίθενται (διά τε TO μὴ παραβλάπτεσθαι Tap’ αὐτῶν Kal διὰ TO ἰσχυρὸν εἶναι 
τὸ τοιοῦτον ἔθνος) συμμαχίαν παρ' αὐτῶν λαμβάνειν καὶ ἔχειν αὐτοὺς εἰς βοήθειαν, 
ὡς ἂν καὶ τῆς ἔχθρας αὐτῶν ἀπαλλάττωνται καὶ τῆς βοηθείας καταπολαύοιεν. (DAI 
2) 


[oti ce 1 'ros Oja-spu' dis ‘exusin 'rinin ‘ecin meta tom 
That also the Russians zealous(lit. through zeal) are(lit. have) peace  to-keep with the 
batsinaci'ton. ayo'razousi yar eks af'ton 'voas ce 'ipus ce 'provata ... 


Petcheneks. They-buy for from them cattle and horses and sheep ... 

al u'de pros ipero'rius po'lemus a'perces@e 'dinande 'olos i ros, 

But not-even for cross-border wars to-leave can at-all the Russians, 

i-mi meta tom batsinaci'ton iri'nevondes, Oioti 'dinande (en do 

unless with the Petcheneks being-at-peace, because they-are -able (during the 

e'cinus ton i'cion ipoxo'rin) af'ti eper'xomeni ta e'cinon 
them from-the households to-be-away) these(men) attacking the(-things)  of-those-men 
afa'nizin te ce li'menes@e. di'o ‘malon Δ᾽] spu'din 1 ros 'tidende 


to-destroy both and to-outrage. Therefore more always effort the Russians put 

(dja te to mi para'vlaptesOe par af'ton ce dja to isgi'ron 'ine 

(because-of both the not to-be-harmed by them and because-of the strong  to-be 
to ti'uton '‘eO@nos) sima'cian par af'tonlam'vanin ce ‘ecin atus 


the such nation) alliance from them to-take and _ to-have them 
is vo'i@ian, os-an ce tis ‘exOras aton apa'latonde ce 
for help, so-that both from-the hatred of-them they may-be-released(subjunc) and 


tiz voi'@ias katapo'lavien. ] 
the help they-might-enjoy(opt). 


‘(It is noted) that the Russians too are anxious to keep the peace with the Petcheneks. For 
they buy cattle, horses and sheep from them ... Moreover, the Russians are altogether 
unable to set out for wars across their borders unless they are at peace with the Petcheneks, 
because (while they are away from their households) these people may attack, and destroy 
and vandalize their property. So the Russians make ever greater efforts (both to avoid 
being harmed by them and because this nation is strong) to retain their alliance with them 
and to have their support, so that they may both be freed from their hatred and enjoy the 
benefit of their help.’ 


This is well below the style of the introduction, but above that of passages consisting 
mainly of lists of facts (for these, and the use of initial ὅτι ['oti], see (12)). Thus even 
though the participial adjuncts are nearly all subject-orientated, and despite the fact 
that the vocabulary is of a routine character (including (ὁ) αὐτός [(o) af'tos], originally 
‘self/same’, and (δ) τοιοῦτος [(o) ti'utos], originally ‘such’, in discourse-deictic func- 
tion), we should also note the subordinating syntax and learned markers such as the 
use of ἔχω ['exo] ‘have’ + adverbial in the sense of ‘be’ + adjective, the complex nomi- 
nalized infinitivals with accusative subjects, the verb-final order in subordinate clauses 
without emphasis on the preceding complements, and, in characteristically high 
Byzantine fashion, the use of ὡς ἄν ['os an] as a final conjunction with subjunctive 
and optative in free variation (cf. 9.3, 9.5). 

The next passage, describing two of the cities of Dalmatia, is in a more basic 
style: 
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(12) “Ὅτι τοῦ ᾿Ασπαλάθου κάστρον, ὅπερ ᾿παλάτιον μικρόν ἑρμηνεύεται, ὁ βασιλεὺς 
Διοκλητιανός τοῦτο ἔκτισεν: εἶχεν δὲ αὐτὸ ὡς ἴδιον οἶκον, καὶ αὐλὴν οἰκοδομήσας 
" x ¥ τ \ 4 fA , " Δ - - 
ἔνδοθεν και παλάτια, ἐξ ὧν τὰ πλείονα κατελύθησαν. σώζεται δὲ μέχρι τοῦ νῦν 
ὀλίγα, ἐξ ὧν ἐστιν τὸ ἐπισκοπεῖον τοῦ κάστρου καὶ 6 ναὸς τοῦ ἁγίου Δόμνου, ἐν 
ᾧ κατάκειται ὃ αὐτὸς ἅγιος Δόμνος, ὅπερ ἦν κοιτὼν τοῦ αὐτοῦ βασιλέως 
Διοκλητιανοῦ. Ὑποκάτω δὲ αὐτοῦ ὑπάρχουσιν εἰληματικαὶ καμάραι, αἵτινες ὑπῆρχαν 
φυλακαί, ἐν αἷς tots tap αὐτοῦ βασανιζομένους ἁγίους ἐναπέκλειεν ἀπηνῶς ... 


“Ὅτι τὸ κάστρον τὸ Τετραγγούριν νησίον ἐστὶν μικρὸν ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, ἔχον δὲ 
τράχηλον ἕως τῆς γῆς στενώτατον δίκην γεφυρίου, ἐν ᾧ διέρχονται οἱ κατοικοῦντες 
εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ κάστρον. Τετραγγούριν δὲ καλεῖται διὰ τὸ εἶναι αὐτὸ μακρὸν δίκην 
ayyouptov. ἐν δὲ τῷ αὐτῷ κάστρῳ ἀπόκειται ὁ ἅγιος μάρτυς Λαυρέντιος, ἑ 
ἀρχιδιάκων. (DAT 29) 


[oti τὰ 45ρ4|4θι 'Καβίγοῃ, oper pa'lation mik'ron ermi'nevete, 

That of-the Aspalathon city, which ‘palace small’ __is-interpreted, 

o vasi'lefs dioklitia'nos 'tuto 'ektisen; 'igen de ato os 'idion 

the emperor Diocletian this founded; he-had and it as_ private 

‘ikon, ce av'lin ikodo'misas 'endo®en ce pa'latia,eks on ta 
dwelling-place, both court having-built within and palaces, from which the 
‘pliona kate'li®isan. ‘sozete de 'mexri tu nin o'liya, eks 

more _have-been-destroyed. Is-saved but until the now few/(-things), from 

on estinto episko'pion tu  ‘kastruc ὁ na'os tu a'jiu ‘domnu, 
which is the bishop’s-house of-the city and the church of-the St D6m(i)nos, 
en o ka'tacite o af'tos 'ajos 'Somnos, oper in ci'ton tu 

in which lies the same St Do6m(i)nos, which was resting-place of-the 
af'tu vasi'leos dioklitia'nu. ipo'kato ὃ af'tu i'parxusin 

same emperor Diocletian. Below and this there-are 


ilimati'ce ka'mare, etines i'pirxon fila'ce, enes tus par af'tu 
arched vaults, | which used-to-be prison-cells, in which the by him 
vasanizo'menus a'jius enap'eklien api'nos ... 


being-tortured saints he-used-to-confine cruelly ... 

‘oti to 'kastron to tetray'gurin ni'sion estin mi'kron en di 

That the city the Tetrangotrin island is small in the 

Qal'asi, ‘exon ce 'tracilon eos tiz jis ste'notaton ‘Oicin jefi'riu, 
sea, having also neck as-far-as the land very-narrow like _ bridge, 

en o ‘Ojerxonde 1 kati'kundes is to af'to 'kastron. tetray'gurin 

by which cross the inhabitants to the same city. Tetrangotrin 

de ka'lite dja to 'ine af'to mak'ron 'dicin angu'riu. en de to 
and it-is-called because-of the to-be this long like cucumber. In and the 
af'to 'kastro a'pocite 0 ‘ajos 'martis lav'rendios, o arci'djakon.] 

same city [165 the holy martyr Lauréntios, the archdeacon. 


‘(It is noted) that the city of Aspalathon (Split), which means “little palace”, was founded 
by the emperor Diocletian. He had it as his private domus, building both a court and 
palaces inside it, most of which have been destroyed. But a few things are preserved to 
this day, among which are the city’s bishop’s palace and the church of St Domnus, which 
was the resting-place of the aforementioned Diocletian and in which the same St Domnus 
lies. Beneath are arching vaults, which used to be prison cells, in which he cruelly confined 
the saints who were being tortured by him ... 
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(It is noted) that the city of Tetrangotirin (Sveti Stefan in Montenegro) is a small island 
in the sea, but with a very narrow neck reaching to the land like a bridge, over which the 
inhabitants cross to this city. It is called Tetrangotrin because it is long like a cucumber 
(angourion). In the same city lies the holy martyr Lauréntios, the archdeacon.’ 


A number of features here are familiar from chronography, most obviously the ana- 
phoric use of 6 αὐτός [ὁ af'tos] ‘the same’. Note too the avoidance of complex subor- 
dination other than that involving relative clauses and participles, and the relatively 
loose syntax of the latter (including elsewhere ‘misused’ genitive absolutes and syntacti- 
cally unconnected nominatives). The use of év [en] + dative to denote an instrument 
or path (common in the New Testament), the nominalized infinitives governed by 
prepositions (with limited complementation), the definite comparative adjective used 
as a superlative (τὰ πλείονα [ta 'pliona], lit. ‘the more’), the use of ὅσπερ ['osper] and 
ὅστις ['ostis] as simple relatives to replace monosyllabic forms lacking prepositional 
support, and the use of initial ὅτι [oti] ‘that’, marking excerpts or entries in a ledger, 
are also characteristic of this basic style, as is the semantically neutral use of neuter 
diminutives: νησίον [ni'sion] ‘island’ for νῆσος ['nisos], γεφύριον [je'firion] ‘bridge’ for 
γέφυρα ['jefira], and, with loss of the o-vowel, Τετραγγούριν [tetran'gurin] (cf. 6.5.2). 
These had become established in popular speech and subliterary writing in Hellenistic 
and Roman imperial times, but took longer to penetrate the middle registers of the 
written language. 

The widespread use of adverbs and adverbial case forms as preposition substitutes 
with the genitive (e.g. ὑποκάτω [ipo'kato] ‘down-under’, and elsewhere ἐπάνω [e'pano] 
‘up-on’, κύκλῳ ['ciklo] ‘in-circle (of)’, i.e. ‘around’) reflects the beginnings of the disap- 
pearance of many of the classical prepositions from ordinary spoken Greek during the 
middle ages (cf. 11.7.1). Accusative δίκην [‘dicin] ‘after-manner (of)/like’ is similarly 
used in (12). In spoken Greek only cis (σε) [is (se)] ‘at/on/in’, ἀπό [apo] ‘from/by’, για 
[ja] (< διά [Sja]) ‘for/about’, and μέ [me] (< μετά [meta]) ‘with’ eventually remained 
in general use, and many spatial and other functions came to be expressed instead by 
adverbials such as those above. These retained the old genitive syntax when they gov- 
erned a clitic pronoun, but were otherwise complemented by a prepositional phrase 
headed by one of the four ‘survivors’, e.g. πάνω στο (< εἰς To) βουνό ['pano sto vu'no] 
‘up(on) on-the mountain’, etc. 

Taking (10), (11) and (12) together, we can begin properly to appreciate the skill 
required to write appropriately in a language that offered such a plethora of stylistic 
options, and it is a tribute to the efficacy of Byzantine education that the best learned 
writers were able to compose more or less successfully, and more or less consistently, 
at a number of different levels defined by different, but overlapping, sets of 
parameters. 


10.4.2 Kekauménos (11th century) 


Kekauménos, like many landowners in northern Greece, belonged to a family that 
came originally from Armenia. The Strategik6n, probably written in the decade after 
the battle of Manzikert (1071), provides guidance for his son on public and private 
conduct. The author’s suspicious and devious character provides a sad comment on 
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life in an era when the empire, threatened on all fronts, was being run as a military 
dictatorship, and people had to endure not only crippling taxation (sections 50, 68) 
but the threat of being ‘reported’ if they dared to complain. His sentiments are some- 
times reminiscent of those of Hesiod and Theognis, who wrote in similarly difficult 
times some eighteen centuries earlier. 

He tells us, perhaps disingenuously, that as a mere provincial aristocrat he did not 
receive a literary education (section 191), but since the work was intended for distribu- 
tion within his own family, the vocabulary and syntax of the Strategik6n naturally reflect 
aspects of contemporary usage quite directly. Δουλεύω [6u'levo], for example, means 
‘serve/work (for)’, not ‘be a slave/subject to’, and 6utdAd [omi'lo] means ‘speak’ rather 
than ‘associate with’, while the former final conjunction {va ['ina] (+ subjunctive) is now 
widely used to replace complement and adjunct infinitivals (complements to modal/ 
aspectual auxiliaries and to ‘subject control’ verbs being the major survivors). The 
overall impression is of an updated version of the kind of writing seen in Méschos. The 
standard edition of the sole manuscript is Wassiliewsky and Jernstedt (1896); see also 
Moravesik (1983: 350-2). The extract in (13) is typical in style and content: 


(13) Παραιτοῦ δὲ τὸ ὁμιλεῖν μετὰ ἀτάκτων Kal πρόσεχε ὁπόταν μετὰ TOV συντρόφων 
σου ὁμιλεῖς ἢ μετὰ ἄλλου τινός. καὶ εἴπερ ἐμπέσῃ λόγος διὰ τὸν βασιλέα ἢ τὴν 
δέσποιναν, τὸ σύνολον μηδὲ ἀποκριθῇς, ἀλλ' ὑποχώρησον. πολλοὺς γὰρ εἰς τοῦτε 
κινδυνεύσαντας εἶδον. λαλεῖ γὰρ ὁ ἄφρων ὡς παίζων, εἴτα μετὰ πανουργίας καὶ 


\ a τὰ € * nt cy , x > ~ 2 - a © , 
στραφεὶς καταψεύσεταί cou ὡς σὺ ταῦτα εἶπες. εἰ δὲ κἀκεῖνος ἐν ἁπλότητι ὠμίλησεν 


ἄλλος τις πανοῦργος δραμὼν ἀναγγέλχῃ ταῦτα, καὶ εὐθυνθήσῃ διότι ἐκεῖσε παρευρέθης. 
καὶ τοῦ μὲν λέγοντος καταφρονήσουσιν, τὴν δὲ αἰτίαν ἐπὶ σέ ἀναθήσουσι. πρόσεχε. 
τέκνον, τὰ εὐκαταφρόνητά σοι δοκοῦντα: ταῦτα μεγάλων κινδύνων εἰσὶ πρόξενα. 
πολλοὺς γὰρ εἶδον κινδυνεύσαντας ἐν τούτοις. (Strategikén 6) 


[pare'tu de t omi'lin met a'takton ce 'prosece o'potan meta to(n) 

Stop and the to-speak with unruly(-people) and beware when with the 
sin'drofo(n) su omi'lis_ i met ‘alu tinos.c — iper em'besi 'loyos 

friends of-you you-speak or with other some. And if — crops-up talk 

dja tom vasi'lea 1 ti(n) 'despinan, to 'sinolon mid apokri'Ois, al 

about the emperor or the mistress, the altogether not-even reply(imp), but 
ipo'xorison. po'lus yar is 'tuto cindi'nefsandas ‘jon. la'li yar 
withdraw. Many for by this having-got-into-danger I-have-seen. Speaks for 

o ‘afron os 'pezon, ‘ita meta panur'jias ce stra'fis kata'psefse'te 

the fool as-if playing, then with cunning and having-turned he-will-tell-lies-against 
su os 'si tafta ‘ipes. i de ka'cinos en a'plotiti o'milisen, 'alos tis 
you that you these(-things) said. If and even-that(-man) in simplicity spoke, other some 
pa'nuryos 6ra'mon anan'yeli  tafta, ς efOin'Oisi 6i'oti 

villain having-run will-tell(subj) these-things, and you-will-be-blamed because 

e'cise pare'vreOis. ce tu men 'leyondos katafro'nisusin, tin 
there you-were-found. And the on-the-one-hand speaking(-person) they-will-despise, the 
de e'tian epi 'se ana'@isusi. ‘prosece, 'teknon, ta 
on-the-other-hand blame to you they-will-attribute. Beware, child, — the(-things) 
efkata'froni'ta si 60'kunda; tafta me'yalon cin'dinon isi 'proksena. 
easily-dismissable to-you seeming; these of-great dangers are causing. 

po'lus yar 'idon cindi'nefsandas en ‘dutis. ] 

Many for I-have-seen having-got-into-danger by _ these-things. 
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‘Stop talking to scum, and be careful even when talking to friends, or anyone else. And 
if a conversation starts up about the emperor and our mistress, just don’t reply and walk 
away, because I’ve seen a lot of people get into trouble like this. A fool speaks as if in 
jest, and then cunningly turns round and pretends it was you who said it. And even if he 
spoke honestly, some other swine will run and tell, and you will be blamed because you 
were there. And though they will despise the speaker, it is you they will pin the blame on. 
My son, be careful of things that seem insignificant; great dangers follow from them. There 
are a lot of people I’ve seen get into trouble like this.’ 


The regular placing of verbs initially in clauses, unless displaced by a topicalized 
subject, focalized element, complementizer or semantic operator (e.g. conditional con- 
junction, negative particle or interrogative), is surely a characteristic of the contempo- 
rary educated vernacular. Correspondingly, clitic pronouns, including non-emphatic 
αὐτόν [(a)ton]/todtov [tuton] ‘him’/‘this-one’ appear in second position within the 
phrases that contain them, following their governing head when this is initial, or 
immediately preceding it when some other item occurs initially (cf. 4.8 and 6.5.1 for 
earlier periods). Other features of this simple style include: the overlap of ἐν [en] + dative 
and εἰς [is] + accusative in both spatial and instrumental functions and the related use 
of once allative adverbs in a locative sense (ἐκεῖσε [e'cise] = ‘there’, not ‘to there’); the 
generic use of ὁπόταν [o'potan] ‘when(ever)’ with a present indicative rather than a 
subjunctive; the use of παραιτοῦμαι [pare'tume] to mean ‘stop’, rather than ‘avert (by 
entreaty)’, and of διά [(6)ja] + accusative to mean ‘about’, rather than ‘because of’. 

Note, however, that the morphology is classically correct throughout, that 
‘popular’ future periphrases are avoided, and that datives are still used routinely to 
mark the indirect object with no genitive/accusative overlaps: e.g. τὰ ...σοι δοκοῦντα 
[ta...si 6o'kundaJ]‘the (things) ... to-you seeming’ (cf. εἰ δὲ δουλεύεις βασιλεῖ 
[i de du'levis vasi'li] “f and you-work for-the-emperor’ (section 3), ypdde τῷ 
βασιλεῖ ['yrafe to vasi'li] ‘write to-the emperor’ (section 50), among many other exam- 
ples). Inflected participles are also still in use, though in a restricted range of functions 
as expected. Kekauménos may or may not have had a literary education, but he clearly 
wrote a polished contemporary Koine that was far from ‘vulgar’. For evidence of the 
vernacular in this period, we must look elsewhere (see chapters 11 and 12). 


10.5 The Metaphrases of the Palaiologan Period 


The middle-register works compiled on the orders of Konstantinos VII provide some 
of the best-known evidence for the simpler forms of written Greek in the middle ages, 
but there are also important examples from the later empire of the transposition of 
literary Greek into a lower register. The works involved are by Nikétas Choniates, 
Georgios Pachyméres, Nikeph6ros Blemmydes (Andrias) and Anna Komnené (from 
the middle of book XI of the Alexiad to the end of XIII), and the large number of 
manuscripts points to the return of a reading public whose education was not sufficient 
to allow them to cope easily with the Atticizing high style (see especially Van Dieten 
(1979) on Nikétas Chonidtes, and Hunger (1981) on the Alexiad). Despite limited 
stylistic variation, this register represents a variant of the emerging standard that 
inherited its defining features from the tradition of practical writing represented in 
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texts such as Konstantinos VII’s private works, Manassés’ Synopsis Istoriké and, at a 
slightly higher level, the scholarship of the later Byzantine period (for which see 10.6). 

The example below is taken from the Alexiad, where the emperor is wrestling with 
the problems caused by the arrival of the first crusade. His ally Raymond of Provence 
(count of St Gilles), having besieged Tripolis in the Lebanon, had contracted a fatal 
illness and sent for his nephew Guillaume-Jordan (count of Cerdagne) to succeed him. 
But while the emperor Aléxios I tries to win Guillaume over to his side, the news breaks 
that Tancred, nephew of Robert Guiscard, has occupied Antioch and other cities of 
the region in contravention of the Normans’ oath of allegiance. Aléxios therefore writes 
to the commander of the Norman force, Robert’s son Bohemond, to express his dis- 
pleasure. The original text is given first, followed by the metaphrase: 


(14) (a) τούτου τοίνυν τὴν τελευτὴν μεμαθηκὼς ὁ αὐτοκράτωρ εὐθὺς πρὸς τὸν 
δοῦκα Κύπρου διὰ γραμμάτων ἐδήλωσεν, ἵνα Νικήταν τὸν Χιλίντζην μετὰ χρημάτων 
ἱκανῶν πρὸς τὸν Γελίελμον ἐκπέμψῃ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ὑποποιήσασθαί τε αὐτὸν καὶ παρασκευάσαι 
ὀμωμοκέναι πρὸς τὸν αὐτοκράτορα πίστιν βεβαίαν φυλάξαι εἰς αὐτὸν και ὁποίαν ὁ 
ἀποβεβιωκὼς θεῖος αὐτοῦ Ἰσαγγέλης μέχρι τέλους ἐτήρησεν. 


εἶτα μεμαθηκὼς ὁ αὐτοκράτωρ καὶ τὴν τὴς Λαοδικείας παρὰ τοῦ Ταγγρὲ κατάσχεσιν 
πρὸς τὸν Βαϊμοῦντον γράμματα ἐκτίθεται οὑτωσὶ περιέχοντα: τὰ ὅρκια οἶδας καὶ 
τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, ἃς οὐκ αὐτὸς μόνος ἀλλὰ καὶ ἅπαντες πρὸς τὴν βασιλείαν Ῥωμαίων 
ἐποιήσαντο. νῦν δὲ αὐτὸς πρῶτος παρασπονδήσας τὴν ᾿Αντιόχειαν κατέσχες καὶ 
GAN ἄττα φρούρια ὑποποιησάμενος καὶ αὐτὴν δὴ τὴν Λαοδίκειαν. ἀπόστηθι τοίνυν 
τῆς πόλεως ᾿Αντιοχείας καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων, δίκαιόν τε πρᾶγμα ποιῶν, καὶ μὴ 
θέλε πολέμους ἄλλους καὶ μάχας κατὰ σαυτοῦ ἐρεθιζειν. (Alexiad XI. 8--9) 


[tutu tinin tin delef'tin mema®i'kos, ο afto'krator ef'@is pros 
Of-this(man) then the end having-learned(perf), the emperor immediately to 
ton ‘duka ‘cipru oja yra'maton e'dilosen, ina _ni'citan ton 

the duke of-Cyprus through letters revealed, so-that Nikétas the 

xa'lindzin meta xri'maton ika'non pros ton je'lielmon ek'pempsi 

Khalindzes with money sufficient τὸ the Guillaume he-may-send 

ef-o ipop!'isas'e te atonce parasce'vase omomo'cene pros 
with-the-intention to-win-over-by-intrigue both him and _to-induce to-swear(perf) to 
ton afto'kratora 'pistin ve'vean fi'lakse is af'ton, ce o'pian ὁ 

the emperor faith firm to-keep towards him, even such-as the 
apovevjo'kos ‘Bios atu. i san'yelis mexri ‘telus e'tirisen. 

having-died uncle of-him St Gilles until end kept. 


‘ita memaQi'kos o afto'krator ce tin tis laodi'cias para 
Then having-learned(pert) the emperor also the of-the Laodicea by 
τὰ tayn'gre ka'tascesin pros ton vai'mundon ‘yramata εἰς τιθεῖς 


the Tancred seizing to the Bohemond letter he-set-out 

uto'si peri'exonda: ta 'orcia ‘idas ce tas epange'lias,as uk _af'tos 
thus containing: ‘The oaths you-know and the promises, which not self 
‘monos, ala ce 'apandes pros tin vasi'lian ro'meon  epi'isando. 

alone, but also all to the emperor of-Romans made. 

nin de af'tos 'protos paraspon'disas tin andi'ocjan ka'tesces ce 
Now but self — first — having-broken-faith the Antioch you-have-seized both 
‘al = ata ‘fruria ipopii'samenos ce af'tin 6i tin lao'@ician. 


other some fortified-towns having-gained-by-intrigue and itself indeed the Laodicea. 
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a'posti@i tinin tis ‘poleos andio'cias ce ton ‘alon a'pandon, ‘Oice'on di 
Withdraw therefore from-the city Antioch — and the others all, right some 
‘prayma pi'on, ce ‘mi ‘Oele po'lemus 'alus ce 'maxas kata  saf'tu. ere'Qizin. | 
deed doing, and not wish wars other and battles against yourself to-provoke.’ 


‘Accordingly, when the emperor learned of his (St Gilles’) death, he at once informed the 
duke of Cyprus by letter, in order that he might send Nikétas Chalintzes to Guillaume 
with plenty of money in an effort both to win him over and to induce him to swear to 
the emperor to maintain a sure allegiance towards him of the sort that his dead uncle 


St Gilles had observed until his death. 


Subsequently, the emperor learned of the occupation of Laodicea by Tancred and set out 
a letter to Bohemond with the following content: “You are aware of the oaths and prom- 
ises which not only you yourself but everyone made to the emperor of the Romans. Now 
you are the first to break your word, occupying Antioch and deviously winning over 
certain other fortified towns, including Laodicea itself. Act justly then, withdraw from the 
city of Antioch and all the other places, and do not keep seeking to provoke further wars 
and battles against yourself.”’ 


(0) μαθὼν δὲ τὸν Tod Ἰσαγγέλη θάνατον, ὁ βασιλεὺς γράφει πρὸς τὸν δοῦκα 
τῆς Κύπρου ἵνα ἐκπέμψῃ τὸν Νικήταν τὸν Χαλίτζην μετὰ χρημάτων πρὸς Γελίελμον, 
ὡς ἂν οἰκονομήσῃ αὐτὸν καὶ ὀμόσῃ ἵνα φυλάττῃ τὴν πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα πίστιν 

ἐρετῶν. ΤᾺ : ‘ Ἔν. ae 
αὐτοῦ ἀμετάθετον, καθὼς Kal ὁ θεῖος αὐτοῦ ἐφύλαξεν. 


ὡς δὲ ἔμαθεν ὁ βασιλεὺς ὅτι καὶ ὁ Ταγγρέ τὴν Λαοδίκειαν ἐκράτησε, γράφει πρὸς 
τὸν Βαϊμοῦντον ταῦτα’ Γινώσκεις τοὺς ὅρκους καὶ τὰς ἐπαγγελίας ἃς οὐ σὺ μόνος, 
ἀλλὰ πάντες οἱ κόμητες πρὸς τὴν βασιλείαν ἐποίησαν. σὺ δὲ πρῶτον ἄρτι ἐπίορκος 
γεγονὼς, ἐκράτησας τὴν ᾿Αντιόχειαν καὶ ἕτερα κάστρα καὶ αὐτὴν τὴν Λαοδίκειαν. 
ἔξελθε τοίνυν ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως τῆς ᾿Αντιοχείας καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων δι᾽ 
αὐτὸ τὸ δίκαιον, καὶ μηδὲν θελήσῃς κατὰ σοῦ πολέμους καὶ μάχας διεγεῖραι. 
(Metaphrase 41-4, Hunger (1981: 37)) 


[ma'8on de ton du isan'jeli '@anato(n), o  vasi'lefs 'yrafi_ pros 
Having-learned and the of-the St Gilles death, the emperor writes to 
to'duka tis = ‘cipru in ek'pempsi to ni'cita(n) top xa'lidzi(n) meta 


the duke of-the Cyprus so-that he-may-send the Nikétas the Khalitzis with 
xri'maton pros to jel'ielmo(n), os-an  ikono'misi (a)ton ce o'mosi 
money to the Guillaume, so-that he-may-fund him and he-may-swear 
ina fi'lati tim bros to vasi'lea 'pistin atu ame'ta8eto(n), ka'8os ce 
that he-keep the to the emperor pledge of-him untransferred, just-as also 
o ‘Bios atu e'filaksen. 

the uncle of-him kept. 

oz de 'emaOeno vasi'lefs oti ce o tan'gre ti lao'dician 

When and learned the emperor that also the Tancred the Laodicea 

e'kratise, 'yrafi | pros to vai'mundo(n) 'tafta: jinoscis tus 
seized, he-writes to the Bohemond these-things: ‘You-know the 
‘orkus ce tas epange'lias as u ‘si 'monos, ala ce 'pandesi 'komites 
oaths andthe promises which not you alone, — but also all the counts 
pros to vasi'lean e'piisan. si ὃς ‘proton ‘arti e'piorkos jeyo'nos, 

to the emperor made. You but first just-now perjurer having-become, 
e'kratisas tin andi'ocja(n) c  ‘etera ‘kastra ce af'tinti lao'dicia(n). 
took the Antioch and other fortified-towns and itself the Laodicea. 
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'ekselOe tinin apo tis 'poleos tis andio'cias c apo ton ‘alon 

Go-out then from the city the Antioch and from the _ others 

a'pandon 6j af'to to 'diceo(n), ce mi'den  Ge'lisis kata ‘su po'lemus 

all for itself the justice, and in-no-way wish(subjunc) against you wars 

ce 'maxas Oje'jire. ] 

and battles to-arouse.’ 

‘Having learned of St Gilles’ death, the emperor wrote to the duke of Cyprus in order 
that he might send Nikétas Chalitzes to Guillaume with money to meet his expenses, so 
that he would swear to keep unchanged his pledge of allegiance to the emperor, just as 
his uncle had. 


But when the emperor learned that Tancred had also seized Laodicea, he wrote the fol- 
lowing to Bohemond: “You are aware of the oaths and the promises which not only you 
but all the counts made to the king. But now you have perjured yourself first by taking 
Antioch, as well as other fortified towns including Laodicea itself. So for the sake of justice, 
leave the city of Antioch and all the other places, and do not seek to stir up wars and 


9 


battles against yourself. 


Anna’s piece displays the usual mix of (predominantly) classical morphology with 
Atticisms and high-style Byzantinisms, and it is, of course, precisely these literary fea- 
tures of the original that have been adapted or removed in the metaphrase, which is 
also more explicit and even interpolates clarificatory material, e.g. the substitution of 
Ἰσαγγέλη [tu isan'jeli] for τοῦτου ['tutu] at the beginning of the piece, or the 
addition of ot κόμητες [i 'komites] to (&)tavtes [('a)]pandes] in Aléxios’ letter. Thus 
the free use of perfects as aorists, so typical of high-style writing, is now avoided 
(cf. the substitution of the aorist participle μαθών [ma'@on] in place of perfect 
μεμαθηκώς [memaBi'kos]), and the functional range of participial usage is more 
restricted, with the surviving forms serving as subject-orientated adjuncts (nominative) 
or in absolute constructions (genitive), as expected; the initial participle in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph of the original has, however, been replaced by a 
finite clause, while the neuter accusative plural περιέχοντα [peri'exonda] modifying a 
direct object has been quietly dropped. The metaphrast has also been obliged to replace 
the relative clause introduced by ὁποίαν [o'pian], originally ‘such as’, with an adverbial 
clause, because these forms were already used in the spoken and middle-range written 
languages as simple relatives (cf. 11.7.8 (c)). 

There is also some reduction in infinitival usage; note in particular the use of a 
subjunctive clause introduced by ἵνα ['ina] after the control verb ὀμόσῃ [o'mosi] ‘swear’ 
(i.e. meaning [X swear [that X keep]] in place of [X swear [to keep]], though the use 
of infinitives with control verbs is also maintained in parallel, as probably still in the 
spoken language). The metaphrast, perhaps uncertain about the traditional use of 
infinitives in such contexts, has also misread Anna’s phrase πίστιν βεβαίαν φυλάξαι 
['pistin ve'vean fi'lakse] as predicative (i.e. = ‘to keep (his) faith sure’ rather than ‘to 
keep (a) sure faith’), and translated accordingly, as if Guillaume had already sworn 
such an oath. Certain other long-abandoned categories and formations are also avoided, 
along with some of the classical vocabulary of the original. Thus non-lexicalized 
middle verb forms are replaced by active equivalents or simply dropped, 
sothat γράμματα ἐκτίθεται οὑτωσὶ περιέχοντα ['yramata ΕΚ θεῖα! uto'si peri'exonda] 
‘letter sets-forth thus containing’, for example, is replaced by the prosaic 
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γράφει ταῦτα ['yrafi tafta] ‘writes these-things’. Note also γινώσκω [jiinosko] for 
οἶδα ['ida] ‘I know’, ἐξέρχομαιμέξῆλθον [e'kserxome/e'ksil@on] for ἀφίσταμαι ἀπέστην 
[a'fistame/a'pestin] ‘I withdraw’, and διεγείρω [dje'jiro] for ἐρεθίζω [ere’Bizo] ‘T 
provoke/arouse’. 

None the less, the fundamentally non-vernacular quality of this register is immedi- 
ately apparent in the classical morphology of the categories and paradigms still in use: 
only the genitive ‘loayyéA-n [isan yel-i], with -n [-i] for τοῦ [-u], has a modern look (cf. 
11.7.3), and even this has ancient precedent in the case of proper names. The favourite 
Byzantine final conjunction ws dv ['os an] is also in evidence, verb-final order is still 
a freely available option, especially in subordinate clauses, while αὐτός [af'tos] retains 
its classical use as an emphatic pronominal (i.e. = ‘self? rather than modern ‘this’). We 
should be in no doubt that this simplified style still belongs firmly within the range of 
the educated written Koine of its period. 


10.6 Academic Greek in the Late Period: Maximos Planoudes 
(c.1255-c.1305) 


Manouél Planotides took the name Maximos when he became a monk. He ran a school 
in the capital, and served as secretary to the emperor Andrénikos II Palaiolégos 
(reigned 1282-1328), for whom he went on an embassy to Venice. He is best known, 
however, as a scholar of prodigious range and learning, and as one of the first 
Byzantine academics to master Latin (see Wilson (1983: 230-41)). The following 
extract is taken from a pamphlet on Arabic numerals (which he writes in their Persian 
rather than western form): 


(15) Οἱ τῶν ἀστρονόμων φιλοσοφώτεροι, ἐπεὶ O μὲν ἀριθμὸς ἔχει TO ἄπειρον, τοῦ 
δὲ ἀπείρου γνῶσις οὐκ ἔστιν, ἐφεῦρον σχήματά τινα καὶ μέθοδον δι᾽ αὐτῶν, ὡς ἂν 
τὰ τῶν ἐν χρήσει ἀριθμῶν εὐσυνοπτότερόν τε κατανοῆται και ἀκριβέστερον. εἰσὶ 
δὲ τὰ σχήματα ἐννέα μόνα, ἃ καὶ εἰσὶ ταῦτα: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, ὃ, 9. τιθέασι δὲ 
καὶ ἔτερόν τι σχῆμα ὃ καλοῦσι τζίφραν, Kat Ἰνδοὺς σημαῖνον οὐδέν: καὶ τὰ ἐννέα 
δὲ σχήματα καὶ αὐτὰ Ἰνδικά ἐστιν ἡ δὲ τζίφρα γράφεται οὕτως 0. 


Τούτων τῶν θ΄ σχημάτων ἕκαστον Kas αὑτὸ μόνον κείμενον elt οὖν κατὰ τὴν 


πρώτην χώραν ἀπὸ τῆς δεξιᾶς χειρὸς ἡμῶν ἀρχομένων τὸ μὲν 1 σημαίνει ἕν, τὸ 
δὲ 2 δύο, ... κατὰ δὲ τὴν δευτέραν χώραν τὸ μὲν 1 δέκα, τὸ δὲ 2 εἴκοσι, ... κατὰ 
δὲ τὴν τρίτην χώραν τὸ μὲν 1 ἑκατόν, τὸ δὲ 2 διακόσια, ... καὶ κατὰ τὰς λοιπὰς 


χώρας ὡσαύτως γίνεται. (Edition: Gerhardt (1865), extract in Wilson (1971: 126-7)) 


[i ton  astro‘nomon filoso'foteri, e'pi o men ari@'mos ‘eci to 
The of-the astronomers wiser, since the on-the-one-hand number _ has the 
‘apiron, tu. de a‘piru 'ynosis uk ‘estin, e'fevron ‘scima'ta tina 


infinity, of-the on-the-other-hand infinity knowledge not there-is, they-invented symbols some 
ce ‘'meQodon 6j af'ton, os-an ta ton en ‘xrisi ari8'mon 

and method — for them, — so-that the(-things) of-the in use numbers 

efsinop'tote'ron te katano'ite ce akri'vesteron. isi de ta 'scimata 
more-at-a-glance both may-be-understood and more-accurately. They-are and the symbols 
e'nea ‘mona, a ce isi 'tafta: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. ti'Beasi Se ce 

nine only, which in-fact are these: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. They-put and also 
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‘ete'ron ti 'scima o ka'lusi 'tsifran, kat in'dus si'menon u'den; ce 
other some symbol which they-call ‘cipher’, among Indians meaning ‘nothing’; and 
ta e’nea ta 'scimatace af'ta indi'ka estin;i ὃς '‘tsifra 'yrafete 0. 


the nine the symbols also these Indian are; the and cipher is-written 0. 


‘tuton ton e'nea sci'maton 'ekaston Καθ af'to 'monon 'cimenon, 


Of-these the nine symbols — each(nom) by _ itself alone being-placed(nom), 

it-un kata tim 'brotin 'xoran apo {12 deksi'as ¢i'ros imon arxo'menon, 

then in the first space from the right hand us(gen) beginning(gen), 

to men 1 si'menien, to 6e 2 ‘dio, ... kata de ti(n) def'teran 'xoran 
the on-the-one-hand 1 means ‘one’, the and 2 ‘two’,...In andthe second — space 

to men 1 ‘Seka, to de 2 'ikosi,... kata de tin ‘dritin 'xoran to 

the on-the-one-hand 1 ‘ten’, the and 2 ‘twenty’,...In andthe third space the 

men 1 eka'ton, to de 2 dja'kosja,.... ce katataslitpas ὅδε '‘xoras 
on-the-one-hand 1 ‘hundred’, the and 2 ‘two hundred’, ... Also in τῆς remaining and spaces 
os'aftos ‘jinete. | 


in-the-same-way it-is-done. 


‘Since the set of numbers is infinite and there can be no knowledge of infinity, the wisest 
of the astronomers invented certain symbols and a framework of interpretation for 
them so that the properties of the numbers in actual use might be understood at a glance 
more readily and more accurately. The symbols are only nine in number, as follows: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. They also use another symbol which they call “cipher”, meaning 
“nothing” among the Indians; as for the nine symbols, these too are Indian; the cipher is 
written 0. 


When each of these nine symbols is used by itself, then, if we begin with the first column 
on the right, 1 means “one”, 2 means “two”, ... In the second column 1 means “ten”, 2 
means “twenty” ... In the third column 1 means “a hundred”, 2 means “two hundred”, 
... And the same conventions apply in the remaining columns.’ 


It is nice to see an educated Byzantine writing naturally about something that obviously 
interested him. The language is clearly less rhetorically elaborated than that of literary 
composition, though the treatment of academic subjects required an extensive technical 
vocabulary which, along with certain stylistic preferences, was taken over from the 
relevant scholarship of antiquity wherever possible. Superficially, therefore, Planotides’ 
usage is more archaizing than that of the last extract, especially in morphology and 
lexicon, though even in syntax possessive genitives and other dependents may still be 
sandwiched between article and noun, while the option of using verb-final order neu- 
trally in subordinate clauses remains (especially in clauses containing learned uses of 
participles and infinitives). Ancient government and agreement requirements are also 
strictly maintained, as, for example, the use of a 3sg verb (κατανοῆται [katano'ite], 
governed by the favourite ὡς dv ['os an]) with a neuter plural subject. 

But in main clauses at least, the regular preverbal constituents are now topic-like 
subjects or preposed constituents functioning formally as sentence topics or emphatic/ 
contrastive foci, as in Modern Greek. There are other contemporary details too, includ- 
ing the use of a comparative adjective with the article in superlative sense (φιλοσοφώτεροι 
[filoso'foteri]); the use of διά [dja] to mean ‘for’ (albeit with classical genitive rather 
than accusative); the topicalization in the penultimate clause of the first paragraph, 
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where αὐτά [af'ta] is used as ἃ resumptive pronoun meaning ‘these’ rather than 
emphatic ‘themselves’; and the nominative absolute at the beginning of the second 
paragraph, where the sense, but not strictly the grammar, links the adjunct to the set 
of subjects that follow. Participles are also chiefly subject-orientated and function as 
circumstantial adjuncts, and this too probably reflects the syntactic practice of 
contemporary educated speech (even though the full set of forms was probably no 
longer in spoken use). 


10.7 Official Greek of the Later Empire 


It remains to complete this chapter with a brief examination of the high style of the 
imperial and ecclesiastical bureaucracy. The extract below comes from a decree of 
December 1326 issued by the emperor Androénikos III Palaiol6gos (co-emperor with 
his grandfather from 1325, sole ruler 1328-41), confirming that the monastery of St 
John the Evangelist on Patmos has sole ownership of various properties on Lemnos, 
Leros and Cos against the claims of the archbishop of the last-named island: 


(16) Ἐπεὶ ot μοναχοὶ τῆς κατὰ τὴν νῆσον τὴν Πάτμον διακειμένης σεβασμίας 
μονῆς τῆς βασιλείας μου τῆς εἰς ὄνομα τιμωμένης τοῦ ἁγίου ἐνδόξου πανευφήμου 
ἀποστόλου καὶ εὐαγγελιστοῦ Ἰωάννου τοῦ Θεολόγου ἐζήτησαν καὶ παρεκλήτευσαν 
τὴν βασιλείαν μου, ἵνα ἐπὶ τοῖς προσοῦσιν αὐτοῖς κτήμασί τε καὶ μετοχίοις καὶ 
λοιποῖς ἀναστήμασιν, ἃ κατέχουσι διά τε χρυσοβούλλων διαφόρων καὶ προσταγμάτων 
ἀλλὰ δὴ καὶ ἀπογραφικῶν καταστάσεων καὶ ἑτέρων δικαιωμάτων, πορίσωνται καὶ 
χρυσόβουλλον τῆς βασιλείας μου, ὡς ἂν κατέχωσι ταῦτα καὶ εἰς τὸ ἑξῆς ἀβαρῶς 
πάντῃ καὶ ἀτελῶς, καθὼς ταῦτα κατέχουσι μέχρι τοῦ νῦν, ἤγουν τὸ ἐν τῇ νήσῳ 
Λήμνῳ μετόχιον, τὸ ἐπικεκλημένον O ἅγιος Γεώργιος ὁ Μυροβλύτης, καὶ διακείμενον 
ἐν τῇ τοποθεσίᾳ τῆς ᾿Αγίας Ἐϊιρήνης μετὰ τῶν προσόντων αὐτῷ πάντων ἀμπελίων 
και χωραφίων... (Miklosich and Miiller (1860-1890: VI, 248)) 


[e'pi i mona'citis kata ti 'nison tim 'batmon diaci'menis 

Whereas the monks of-the on _ the island the Patmos located 

sevaz'miaz mo'nis [ΙΖ vasi'liaz mu tis is 'onoma timo'menis 
venerable monastery the-one of-the majesty of-me the-one in name honoured 
tu. a'jiu en'doksu pane'fimu apo'stolu ce evanjeli'stu io'anu 

of-the holy illustrious all-praiseworthy apostle ἀπά evangelist John 

tu Qeo'loyu e'zitisan ce pare'klitefsan ti vasi'lia mu ina 


the Theologian have-sought and implored the majesty of-me that 

epi tis pro'susin atis ‘ktima'si te ce meto'giis ce li'pis 
in-the-matter-of the belonging to-them possessions both and communes and remaining 
ana'stimasin, a ka'texusi ‘dja te xriso'vulon 6ja'foron ce 

buildings, which they-occupy through both chrysobulls various — and 
prostay'maton, ala δι ce apoyrafi'kon apokata'staseon 

ordinances, but indeed also registered restitutions 

ς e'teron diceo'maton, po'risonde ce xri'sovulon tiz 


and other judgements, they-may-obtain also chrysobull — of-the 
vasi'liaz mu, os-an ka'texosi 'tafta ce is to e'ksis ava'ros 


majesty of-me, so-that they-may-occupy these-places) also into the thereafter without-burden 
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majesty of-me, so-that they-may-occupy these-places) also into the thereafter without-burden 
‘pandi τε ate'los, ka'Oos 'tafta ka'texusi 'mexri tu nin, iyun 
altogether and without-taxation, just-as these-places they-hold until the now, that-is-to-say 
to endi ‘niso ‘limno me'togion, to epicekli'menon ὦ ‘ajos 

the on the island Lemnos commune, the(-one) called the St 

‘jeorjios ὦ miro'vlitis, ce Sja'cimenon en di topoGe'sia tis 

George the Myroblytes, and located in the locality of-the 

a‘jias i'rinis meta tom bro'sondon ato 'pandon ambe'lion 

St Irene with the belonging  to-it all vineyards 

ce xora'fion ...] 


‘Whereas the monks of my majesty’s venerable monastery located on the island of Patmos, 
honoured in the name of the holy, illustrious, all-praiseworthy apostle and evangelist John 
the Divine, have asked and implored my majesty in the matter of the possessions, com- 
munes and remaining buildings belonging to them, which they occupy by virtue both of 
divers chrysobulls and ordinances, but also of duly registered restitutions and other judge- 
ments, that they may obtain a further chrysobull of my majesty to the effect that, just as 
they have occupied these until now, so too they may occupy them in the future wholly 
free of public burdens and taxation, specifically the commune on the island of Lemnos, 
called St George Myroblytes and located in the locality of St Irene, together with all the 
vineyards and fields belonging to it ...’ 


Anyone who has ever had to read a formal legal document will instantly recognize the 
archaizing verbosity on display here. Since church and state were inextricably bound 
together in Byzantium, the elaborate appellations and technical vocabulary above come 
not only from the law but also from the equally obscurantist ecclesiastical tradition. 
Such writing belongs to a long tradition of high officialdom, but it is important to note 
that most of the technical vocabulary in this extract is not attested in classical Greek, 
and that even the items that are now have different meanings. 

Beneath the traditional surface, however, the official Koine of late antiquity has 
been significantly updated. Thus even though the structural complexity of noun phrases 
involving the insertion of modifiers between article and noun has generated new levels 
of opacity, all specifically possessive genitives now follow the nouns that govern them, 
and regularly do so without a repeated article, just as in Modern Greek (i.e. we have 
[the X of-Y] rather than the classical structures [the of-Y X] or [the X the of-Y]). Note 
too the avoidance of possessive adjectives in favour of genitive clitic pronouns, the 
invariant positioning of direct objects after the verbs that govern them (i.e. there are 
no pragmatically neutral verb-final clauses), and the modern use of {va ['ina]-clauses 
with control verbs of ‘asking/imploring’ in place of classical infinitives, even when the 
same subject is involved in both clauses. In some respects, therefore, this is structurally 
more modern than the academic style of the previous section, and we should be in no 
doubt it is yet another ‘antiqued’ version of the late-medieval Koine rather than a 
half-hearted imitation of some ancient predecessor. 


10.8 Conclusion 


Sufficient evidence has now been presented to show that the range of middle-register 
writing in Byzantium was never the product of incompetent archaizing but reflected a 
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continuously evolving tradition that was subject to well-understood conventions con- 
trolling the mix of ancient and modern according to period, register and style. It did 
not occur to educated Byzantines to write in the educated vernacular of their time, but 
they did write in what were for them living forms of Greek, varieties reflecting both 
the conventions of a written tradition and the rules of spoken Greek in a process of 
continuous evolution and compromise. 

Looking at the patterns of usage revealed above, it would seem fair to say that, by 
the later Byzantine period, the basic principles of sentence structure for middle-style 
compositions were fairly constant, being essentially those of educated speech, while 
the principal archaizing deviations were comparatively superficial (and so readily 
taught and learned), involving genre-conditioned lexical and phraseological substitu- 
tions, the strict deployment of classical morphology in the paradigms retained in use, 
and adherence to ancient rules governing the realization of the relationship between 
heads and their local dependents (involving, for example, government and agreement 
patterns, parochial word-order requirements, or the choice of infinitival complements). 
There was, in other words, an emerging common written style with an essentially 
modern syntax that was archaized in various ways in accordance with the conventions 
of different genres. 

It was, broadly speaking, this variably archaized but increasingly unitary style that 
eventually developed, under various external pressures, into the standard written lan- 
guage of the Greek intelligentsia of the 17th and 18th centuries (see Part II, chapter 
15), with only the most ambitious forms of composition, aiming for a truly classical 
style, still requiring detailed mastery of the rules and stylistic conventions of Ancient 
Greek at a more profound level. 


Notes 


1 That is, agreement beyond the domain of a phrase (normally a noun phrase) containing the 
controlling head noun. 

2 The transcription is intended to reflect natural 1st/2nd-century speech. 

3. It is assumed that /y/ and /i/ had by now merged in even the most educated varieties. 


11 


SPOKEN GREEK IN THE 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE: [HE 
PRINCIPAL DEVELOPMENTS 


11.1 Introduction 


Because so little vernacular material has been preserved from the period before the 
12th century, there are many phenomena that cannot be dated with precision. Some 
developments carried through in the early and middle Byzantine periods had already 
begun in late antiquity (cf. chapters 5 and 6). Others, attested for the first time in the 
latter part of the Byzantine period, almost certainly began some centuries earlier, when 
the political and military circumstances of the 7th and 8th centuries and the prevailing 
cultural attitudes of the middle period worked decisively against the production and 
preservation of the kind of texts that might otherwise have given us a clearer picture 
of change in progress. 

What follows, however, is an attempt not only to summarize the evidence for the later 
period, but also to reconstruct, in the light of the available materials, the contents of the 
500-year ‘gap’ between the latest colloquial texts from antiquity and the earliest medi- 
eval vernacular literature. The work of Gignac (1976, 1981) is an indispensable guide in 
discriminating between those developments which began in the spoken Greek of the 
ancient world and innovations which belong to the medieval period proper. 

In the course of this investigation it will quickly become clear that change in popular 
spoken Greek was more rapid than change in educated varieties, and we shall see in 
Part III that some developments already well attested in medieval vernacular texts are 
still only partially reflected in the grammar of educated spoken Greek composed by 
the Corfiot Nikélaos Sofianés in the 16th century (14.2.2). We should also bear in 
mind that there were considerable differences of development according to region, and 
that a study of the archaisms and innovations of the rural dialects of Modern Greek 
(before they were subjected to the influence of the standard language) can be a helpful 
supplement to our understanding of medieval dialect diversity. Such ‘backwoods’ varie- 
ties already seemed barbarous to the educated classes of the middle ages, as is clear 
from the complaints of Mikhaél Choniates, the elder brother of the historian Nikétas, 
who was appointed bishop of Athens at the end of the 12th century. In several of his 
letters (cf. Lambros (1879, 1880)) he laments the absence of intellectual life in this 
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now miserable town, and confesses that after three years he had still not been 
able to master the local patois (deliberately misquoting Euripides’ Orestes 485: 
βεβαρβάρωμαι χρόνιος ὧν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις [vevar'varome 'xronios on en a'Oines], lit. 
‘T-have-been-barbarized so-long being in Athens’). Relevant phenomena are noted, as 
appropriate, below, and there is further discussion of the modern dialects in Part III 
(14.2). 


11.2 The Completion of Sound Changes Beginning 
in Antiquity 


(1) The shift of /y/ > ΛΠ, already apparent in some substandard varieties in the 
ancient world, was probably completed for all speakers of mainstream dialects by 
the 10th/11th century (see Macharadze (1980) for the evidence of Georgian loans, 
and cf. Browning (1983: 56-7)). 


The major exception is provided by Tsakonian and the Old Athenian group of modern 
dialects, comprising the traditional speech of Athens (i.e. before it became the capital 
of modern Greece in the 19th century), together with Megarian (which survives among 
the oldest inhabitants), Euboean (still spoken by the older generation in and around 
Kymi), Old Aeginetan (which survived until perhaps the middle of the 20th century), 
and the dialect of the Mani in the south of the Peloponnese. This group presumably 
represents the remnants of a once quite homogeneous dialect type spoken across much 
of south-eastern Greece away from the major political centres, which also influenced 
in part the development of the otherwise isolated Tsakonian. Here the marked /y/ of 
the Koine shifted back to /u/ rather than to standard /i/; in the absence of strong struc- 
tural support from the phonological system (e.g. with lip-rounding functioning con- 
trastively along the whole of the front axis: /i/~/y/, /e/~/o/, /e/~/cel), such vowels are 
prone to change towards one or other norm, i.e. [+front +spread] or [+back +rounded]. 


(2) The simplification of double consonants (degemination), again sporadically 
attested in popular papyri, spread widely and eventually became quite general, 
though again with important dialectal exceptions, including South Italian (cut off 
from the Byzantine mainstream after 1071), the contemporary south-eastern group 
(i.e. Cypriot, Dodecanesian and Chian), and probably the neighbouring dialects of 
western and southern Asia Minor in earlier times. 


(3) The loss of final -v [-n] was a sporadic and apparently random feature of many 
popular varieties of Greek from ancient times (Gignac 1976: 111-16), though 
Cypriot is a major exception, with some evidence of early analogical spread of -v 
[-n] (cf. Consani (1986, 1990), Brixhe (1988b: 177-8)). This loss now became more 
widespread, though the south-eastern dialects are excluded, as expected, together 
with (in part) South Italian, Pontic and Cappadocian (the latter pair increasingly 
isolated by the Seljuk invasions after 1071). 


The process was apparently inhibited in higher registers by the influence of literacy, 
but it ceased to be random where it did occur, and specifically manifested itself first 
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in assimilation to a following fricative or continuant (as still attested in Cypriot), 
followed by degemination in those dialects that underwent this change. 

Subsequently, the retention of final -v [-n] before vowels and plosives gradually 
became restricted, mainly for reasons of grammatical disambiguation, to a small set 
of word forms, especially when these were closely linked syntactically to an adjacent 
item, e.g. clitic pronouns within verb phrases, or articles and certain forms of adjectives 
(the latter only prevocalically) within noun phrases. In standard Modern Greek final 
nasals are now preserved before vowels and plosives (and occasionally elsewhere, as 
noted in (4)) in the following: 


(4) (a) The masc/fem acc sg of the definite article, plus the masc acc sg of the 
indefinite article: τόν, τήν, ἕναν [ton, tin, 'enan]. 

(Ὁ) Genitive plural forms of the definite article, nouns and adjectives in -wv 
[-on] (also before fricatives and continuants, to distinguish these from 
masc acc sg forms). 

(c) The masc/fem accusative singular of 3rd-person clitic pronouns: τόν, τήν 
[ton, tin] (in the former also before fricatives/continuants, to avoid confu- 
sion with the neuter τό [to]). 

(4) (Sometimes)! the acc sg masc of pronominal/demonstrative forms such as 
τόσον ['toson] ‘so much’, άλλον ['alon] ‘other’, αὐτόν [af'ton] ‘this’, ἐκεῖνον 
[e'cinon] ‘that’, and, rarely, of adjectives (once widespread, this is now a 
residual feature). 

(e) The negative particles δέν, μήν [Sen, min], and the conjunctions σάν 
[san] ‘when(ever)’, ἄν [an] ‘if’, πρίν [prin] ‘before’ (in the latter pair also 
before fricatives/continuants). 

(f) Relevant 3pl verb forms, e.g. in the present active -ovv [-un] and imperfect 
middle/passive -ovtav [-ondan], which have replaced ancient -ουσι [-usi] 
and -ovto [-ondo]), and in the 1/2/3 sg forms of the imperfect middle/ 
Passive -όμουν, -όσουν, -όταν [-'omun, -'osun, -'otan], which have replaced 
-όμην [-'omin], -ou [-u], -eTo [-eto] (in both cases also before fricatives/ 
continuants). See (35) below for the innovatory terminations. 


(5) The deletion of nasals before fricatives, a process already in place in classical 
Greek before [5] and [z] (cf. σύτσστημα [sy-ste:ma] ‘system’, < *otv-oTnya [syn-ste:ma]), 
was given greater scope with the shift of the voiceless aspirated plosives to fricatives. 
Voiced plosives, however, which in general also became fricatives, were retained 
after nasals in popular Greek (cf. 6.4 (19)), as sometimes reflected subsequently in 
the orthography, e.g. ἄντρας ['andras] for original ἄνδρας ‘man’. Thus the renewed 
onset of nasal deletion was effectively restricted to the context of a following voice- 
less fricative: e.g. νύφη ['nifi] ‘bride’, «νύμφη ['nimfi], etc. 


But among educated speakers the rule requiring the retention of voiced plosives 
after nasals was undermined, just as that deleting nasals before voiceless fricatives 
was inhibited, by interference from the orthography of the written language, which 
spawned a great many spelling pronunciations that contravened the rules of popular 
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spoken Greek in its ‘pure’ form. Thus ‘popular’ words like δέντροίν) ['Sendro(n)] ‘tree’ 
(traditionally spelled δένδρον), and πεθερός [pe@e'ros] ‘father-in-law’ (< ancient 
πενθερός [pent"erds]), now sit side by side in the modern language with ‘learned’ forms 
like σύνδεσμος ['sindezmos] ‘conjunction’ and πένθος ['penthos] ‘mourning’. 


(6) Other than in learned words with a spelling pronunciation of the ancient form 
(whether retained through continuous use in the written tradition or subsequently 
reintroduced), a voiceless plosive followed by a voiced plosive was subject to voicing 
assimilation; and since voiced plosives were ultimately permitted only after nasals, 
any voiced plosives in such clusters became fricatives (cf. 6.4). 


This principally affected the preposition ἐκ [ek] in composition, where the voicing 
assimilation began in ancient times and the shift to obligatory sequences of voiced 
fricatives was completed by the early Byzantine period at the latest. Thus classical 
[ekdy:no:] ‘I undress’, for example, first became [egdy:no:], then [(e)'ydino] ((ἐἐγδύνω); 
cf. βγαίνω ['vjeno] ‘I go out’, < classical ἐκβαίνω [ekbaino:], but with metathesis of [yv]. 
The process, however, was again inhibited by interference from written Greek, so that, 
for example, γδύνω ['yGino] and ἐκδρομή [ek6ro'mi] ‘excursion’ are both standard in 
the modern language. 


(7) Synizesis ([-iV]/[-eV-] > [-jV-]) was standardized in much non-learned vocabu- 
lary, with a shift of the accent to the following vowel if [i/e] was originally accented: 
παιδία [pe'dia] > παιδιά [pe'dja] ‘children’ etc. (cf. the metrical appendix in 
Maas and Trypanis (1963: 514ff) for evidence of such shifts in the hymns of 
Romanés). The influence of written Greek again inhibited the process in educated 
speech, and in Modern Greek many learned forms have been reintroduced (e.g. 
ἐλευθερία [elefGe'ria] for λευτεριά [lefter'ja] ‘freedom’ etc.). There is some evidence 
for random synizesis from Hellenistic times onwards in many popular varieties, but 
its relative absence in the conservative dialects of southern Italy, Pontus and the 
Old Athenian group (cf. Newton (1972: 14-17)) shows that its eventual standardi- 
zation was not a general phenomenon. 


(8) Many forms affected by aphaeresis (i.e. the loss of unstressed initial vowels in 
hiatus, the inverse of the elision of final vowels) were standardized in this period. 
This is rare in classical Greek, but moderately frequent in the Ptolemaic papyri and 
very frequent in Roman/early Byzantine documents (Gignac (1976: 319ff). Once 
again Pontic is a major exception to the trend. 


In the early medieval period aphaeresis seems to have been particularly common when 
like vowels were involved, e.g. τὸ (δ) σπίτιν [to 'spitin] ‘the house’, ἡ (ἡμέρα [1 'mera] 
‘the day’, τότε (ἐγγράψαμε(ν) ['τοῖε 'yrapsame] ‘then we-wrote’, ἔγραψά (ἀ)το ['eyra'psa to] 
‘T wrote it’ (with the pronoun derived from the familiar reduced form of αὐτό [af'to]) 
etc. From cases such as these, many forms lacking their original initial vowel eventually 
became the norm in popular speech, though again with much uncertainty deriving 
from the influence of the written language and the co-existence of related forms with 
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an accented initial vowel (e.g. in the case of the syllabic augment, ἔγραψα [‘eyrapsa] 
‘I wrote’, beside (ἐγγράψαμειν) [(e)’yrapsame(n)| ‘we wrote’, etc.). 


11.3 Grammatical Consequences of Aphaeresis 


Apart from the vast number of individual words affected by aphaeresis, the following 
general phenomena should be noted (cf. Browning (1983: 58)): 


(9) (a) The weak (clitic) third-person pronouns increasingly take the form 
tov/Thv/76 [ton/tin/to] ‘him, her, it’. 

(b) The syllabic augment, after a long period of uncertainty, eventually disap- 
peared unless accented, with exceptions in Pontus (still) and western Asia 
Minor (formerly), the Dodecanese, Chios, many of the Cyclades, and 
some parts of the Peloponnese, Crete and the Ionian islands. 

(c) The preposition εἰς [is] combines with a following definite article: 
(εἰ)ςς τό(νγτή(νγτό [ston/stin/sto], a pronunciation later recognized ortho- 
graphically in forms such as στόν [ston] etc. 

(4) Verbs compounded with ἐξ [eks] ‘off/out of’, through misanalysis of the 
augment in past-tense forms, give rise to a new ‘vernacular’ prefix E«- 
[kse-]: e.g. (ἐ)ξ-έκοψα [ks-'ekopsa] ‘I cut off? > Eé-«owa ['kse-kopsa], from 
which a new present ξε-κόβω [kse'kovo] was formed in place of ancient 
ἐκ-κόπτω [e'kopto] (for the innovative imperfective stem, see (34d) below). 


Uncertainties about word division arising from the spread of aphaeresis also led to 
misanalyses within closely knit syntactic phrases, so that ἂν τὸν ἐλύσαμείν) [an don 
e'lisame(n)] ‘if him we-had-freed’, for example, was thought of as representing 
ἂν Tove λύσαμεί ν) [an done 'lisame(n)] etc. From examples such as this came the wide- 
spread practice of adding a ‘protective’ final -e [-e] to pronouns and other forms ending 
in -v [-n] if the loss of this consonant threatened to create an ambiguity. A good 
example is provided by 3pl aorist indicatives in -(σ)αν [-san], where loss of -v [-n] 
produced forms homophonous with those of the 1sg, e.g. ἔγραψα ['eyrapsa] = ‘I/they 
wrote’. This addition was independently promoted by a levelling process that locally 
affected the plural of all active paradigms: a set of 1/2/3pl forms with columnar stress, 
e.g. γράψαμε ['yrapsame]/ypasate ['yrapsate]/ypawave [‘yrapsane], was clearly more 
‘regular’ than the corresponding paradigm with original 3pl ἔγραψαίν) ['eyrapsa(n)]. 


11.4 Old and New Patterns of Subordination: 
Clitic Pronouns and VSO Order 


Aphaeresis also affected an important class of particles and conjunctions, including 
the negative particle (οὐδέν [(u)den] (originally = ‘nothing’, ‘not at all’, but from the 
6th century onwards increasingly used in place of the ancient ov(k) [u(k)] ‘not’), the 
conditional conjunction (ἐ)άν [an] (in so far as this did not simply continue the ancient 
contracted form dv [an]), the subjunctive marker (να [(i)na] (formerly a fully fledged 
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subordinating conjunction in final, consecutive and control clauses), and the comple- 
mentizers (6)tws [(o)pos] ‘that’ (neutral as to the factual status of the following clause) 
and (3)rov [(o)pu] ‘that’ (used first in relative clauses,” and in the early modern period 
also as a factive complementizer); of these, the former originally meant ‘how’, the latter 
‘where’, in which sense it has retained its full form in Modern Greek. 

In the case of the last three conjunctions, the loss of the initial vowel was preceded 
by an apparent shift of the accent to the final syllable. Since, however, all such gram- 
matical words were typically proclitic in connected speech from ancient times, they 
had in effect already lost their lexical accent and were vulnerable to aphaeresis as 
soon as the process began. In some contexts, however, a secondary ‘phrasal’ accent 
seems to have been acquired. For {va ['ina] there is clear evidence of this in the 
accentual metres of the hymns of Romandés the Melode, the greatest Byzantine hym- 
nographer, dating from the first half of the 6th century (see Trypanis (1960), Maas 
and Trypanis (1963, 1970)). The change seems to have involved the generalization 
of a rhythmical readjustment associated with the role of the conjunction as host for 
a following enclitic pronoun, i.e. iva ‘To μάθω [ina to 'maQo] ‘that it I-may-learn’ 
> iva ‘to μάθω [i'na to 'ma8o], a form in which it would again naturally succumb to 
aphaeresis. In the case of (δ)πώς [(o)pos] and (δ)πού [(o)pu], however, the influence of 
the corresponding interrogatives πῶς [pos] ‘how?’ and tod [pu] ‘where?’ is also a pos- 
sible factor, in that relatives and interrogatives overlap in the complement structures 
of verbs such as ‘know’ (cf. I know where you are/how you did that, where there is 
inherent vagueness between a true indirect question and a relative (‘the place/way in 
which’)). 

The word order associated with these modern complementizers and conjunctions 
was different from that used with their traditional counterparts, and both orders are 
reflected in medieval vernacular texts which, in typical fashion, continued to use both 
systems side by side. In classical Greek, there was a large set of enclitic sentence con- 
nectives and particles which appeared in second position in the clause (the so-called 
Wackernagel position). Enclitic pronouns were at first regularly attracted to this slot, 
away from their governing verbs, though the verb could optionally be drawn to 
the clitic, and appear initially if there was no complementizer (giving the order 
[verb + clitic(s) + subject]), or immediately to the right of the clitic if there was a 
complementizer, giving the order [conjunction + clitic(s) + verb + subject]. With the 
passage of time, however, a counter-tendency developed for such pronouns to become 
more head-dependent, and to appear immediately to the right of their verbs within the 
verb phrase, giving the order [conjunction + subject + [verb + clitic(s)]]. At this stage, 
the tension between the two options was partly resolved by the optional preposing 
of the verb and its dependent clitics together, giving the order [(conjunction +) 
[verb + clitic(s)] + subject], contrary to earlier usage (see 4.8 and Horrocks (1990)). 

The spoken forms of post-classical and Medieval Greek eventually standardized a 
solution which placed clitic pronouns in second position, and preposed the verb to 
initial position (if available) or post-clitic position (if the initial position was filled) in 
order to meet the requirement of clitic-head adjacency (cf. the situation described for 
the Hellenistic and Roman papyri (4.8, 6.5.1)). The modern conjunctions were natu- 
rally associated with this living syntactic framework, and in Medieval Greek this posi- 
tion of the verb was generalized even in the absence of motivating clitics, thus promoting 
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the order [(modern) conjunction + V + 5] in subordinate clauses unless some item had 
been preposed before the conjunction as sentential topic or focus. Eventually VS 
became a basic order in main clauses too, though the inherent pragmatic prominence 
of (prototypical) subjects naturally favoured their positioning in initial position; any 
other constituent could, however, be preposed as topic or focus instead, or in addition, 
in the latter case with topic preceding focus (see Mackridge (1993a, 2000), Horrocks 
(1983, 1990, 1994)). 

By contrast, the use of the traditional complementizers and conjunctions ὅτι [oti] 
‘that’, διότι [Oi'oti] ‘because’ and ei [i] ‘if? continued to be associated with the rules of 
Ancient Greek, not only in learned writing but even in vernacular work. In this system 
clitics still regularly followed the verb, and in subordinate clauses the verb itself could 
stand either after the subject within the verb phrase, giving the order [conjunc- 
tion + subject + [verb (+clitic(s))]], or in second position before the subject, giving 
[conjunction + [verb + (clitic(s))] + subject]. In main clauses without an overt conjunc- 
tion, the preposing option naturally placed the V+Cl complex in initial position. There 
was, however, considerable interference between the two systems, and the uncertainty 
still persists in Modern Greek, where complementizer-subject—verb order frequently 
occurs in written styles under the influence of the learned tradition, cf. Mackridge 
(1985: 237). 

The medieval situation is summarized diagrammatically in (10), where CP = the 
phrase headed by a complementizer or conjunction, ConP = the traditional position 
for many sentence connectives, to which clitic pronouns were often attracted (cf. 
already the Mycenaean clause da-mo-de-mi pa-si ... |da:mos de min pha:si] ‘the-village 
and to-her says ...’, PY Ep 704.5), CIP = clitic phrase (the post-classical development 
of ConP, where clitic pronouns now stood obligatorily in the vernacular), S = sentence, 
NP = noun phrase (subject), and VP = verb phrase. (10a) represents the case of tradi- 
tional conjunctions, (10b) that of their modern replacements: 


(10) (a) = CP (b) CP 
ron a 
(Con) “S Zs S 
a ΜΝ, 


Kf 


(ὅτι etc.) subject [V+CI] ... (πώς etc.) subject 
[oti] [pos] 


In (10a), the verb and its clitics could be fronted to C (if this was empty, as in main 
clauses) or to Con (otherwise), though neither movement was required, and both SV 
and VS remained available in both main and subordinate clauses. In (10b), however, 
the verb was obligatorily shifted if there were clitics in CIP, either to C (if empty) or 
to Cl otherwise (in the order Cl+V), and such movement later became the preferred 
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option even when there were no clitic pronouns present. Subjects then followed the 
verb, unless preposed to function as topics or foci. 

Note that the presence of a preposed interrogative or topical focal phrase within 
CP had the same effect as the presence of an overt complementizer in C, i.e. to force 
the verb to appear after the clitic pronouns in CIP. Preposed topics, however, were 
sometimes placed outside the clause structure proper (being adjoined to CP), so that 
the true clause-initial position remained free to accept V, thereby effecting the normal 
main-clause order (1.6. V+Cl) in these cases. (See Mackridge (1993a, 2000) for a 
ground-breaking analysis of clitic pronoun placement in vernacular Medieval Greek, 
originally motivated by the need to make metrical sense of the E version of Digenis 
Akritis). 

The complementizer νά [na], however, ultimately came to function as a subjunctive 
marker, and in this reduced role formed (along with negative particles and clitic pro- 
nouns) part of a word-like complex with the verb. Thus ὅτι [va + verb] ([oti na-V], 
lit. ‘that will-V’), for example, became a regular combination in the subordinate clauses 
of popular Medieval Greek. This more complex clausal structure can be represented 
as in (11), where MP = modality phrase and NegP = negative phrase. (Cf. Philippaki- 
Warburton (1990, 1998) for a detailed exposition of the structure of the verb complex 
as it has evolved in Modern Greek): 


(11) cP 


[pos] 

(vd) NegP 
[na] 

(S€v/uA(v)) CIP 

[Oen/mi(n)] 

(CI) δ 
ge 
NP VP 
V es 


Here the verb raises obligatorily to Cl, as before (giving clitic + V). But the option of 
raising further to C (if empty) is excluded if either, or both, of MP and NegP are 
present, since the particles heading these phrases, as modifiers of the verb, must appear 
before it, and any verb movement to a higher position would leave these elements 
ungrammatically stranded. 

Clitic-verb order was now obligatory in both negative and subjunctive clauses (main 
and subordinate) and, even in the absence of νά [na] or negation, in any ‘modern’ syn- 
tactic structure in which the head or specifier of CP was filled. Though the pronouns in 
all these structures were originally enclitic on the material to their left, it was natural that 
the emergence of the verb complex as a structural unit should lead to a reinterpretation 
of all the elements involved in it as verb-dependent and proclitic. Only simple, i.e. non- 
interrogative, non-modal and non-negative, main clauses therefore retained the option 
of verb raising to C, giving verb-clitic order and traditional pronominal enclisis. 
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This mixed treatment of clitic pronouns remained the norm in Medieval Greek, 
and it has been retained in a number of modern dialects, most notably Cretan, 
many Cycladic varieties, Cypriot and the south-eastern group in general. In Pontic, 
however, the post-verbal (enclitic) position was generalized, pointing to an early diver- 
gence, while in standard Modern Greek the preverbal (proclitic) position of clitic 
pronouns has now been adopted for all finite verb forms, even in the absence of ele- 
ments preceding the verb complex; weak pronouns are therefore enclitic on the verb 
only in the case of imperatives and gerunds, and these remain the only verb forms 
still subject to the rule of verb preposing to C in standard speech (cf. Rivero and Terzi 
(1995)). 


11.5 Dialect Diversity in Medieval Greek 


As we have seen, the process of dialect differentiation in the spoken Koine had begun 
on a regional basis even in antiquity, and it is therefore particularly unfortunate that 
the dearth of written evidence for the early Byzantine period makes it impossible to 
follow the continuation of this process into the middle ages. Many characteristic dia- 
lectal distinctions of spoken Modern Greek must have begun to emerge at this time, 
and been subsequently strengthened with the progressive loss of Byzantine control over 
its imperial territories, but we have virtually no concrete evidence to support this. 
Though there is once again a significant body of low-level/vernacular documentary 
material from many areas from the 12th century onwards, the influence of the estab- 
lished forms of written Greek in those territories that remained under Byzantine control 
consistently minimized the appearance of distinctively local dialect features in such 
texts. It is therefore extremely difficult to date many of the crucial innovations. With 
the breakdown of Byzantine rule, however, especially in lands ruled by western powers, 
elements of local speech sometimes start to infiltrate these documents, and in some 
cases the local dialect even became the primary basis for both official writing and liter- 
ary production. The early development of Cretan and Cypriot as written media is 
discussed in 12.4, and both these and a number of other dialects are considered in 
more general terms in Part III (chapter 14). 


11.6 Later Phonetic and Phonological Developments 


The most important of these are summarized in (12-15) below (the first of which, 
the rule of manner dissimilation in voiceless obstruent clusters, has already been 
mentioned): 


(12) Other than in ‘learned’ words, voiceless obstruent clusters consisting of 
[stop + stop] or [fricative + fricative] all took the form [fricative + stop]. 
There are, however, two exceptions: 


(a) If the second member is /s/, we get stop + /s/. 
(b) The cluster /sf/ remained unchanged (except in Pontic). 
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The first may have begun during the early/middle Byzantine period (giving e.g. ἔπαψα 
['epapsa] for ἔπαυσα ['epafsa] as the aorist of παύω ['pavo] ‘I stop’, cf. 12.1.2), and 
would be therefore a distinct phenomenon not only in its effects but also in its chro- 
nology. Examples involving [5] followed by 4, 0, x [f, 6, x] are also in origin distinct, 
in that the Egyptian papyri provide good evidence for a colloquial development to [sp, 
st, sk] at the stage when the latter still represented the aspirated plosives [p", τῇ, ΚΙ]. 
Indeed, in the specific case of 00, the development to [st] was a particular characteristic 
of north-west Greek from the earliest times, and many ancient dialects show at least 
sporadic ot-spellings in their later periods (see 1.4). It seems, then, that the pairs [sp]/ 
[sf], [st]/[s®], [sk]/[sx] began as alternative (1.6. popular vs. learned) descendants of 
earlier [sp*], [st"], [55], and that [st] progressively superseded its rival in popular 
spoken Greek during the early Byzantine period, with [sk] eventually following; [sf], 
however, was preferred to [sp] except in Pontic, the sibilant apparently inhibiting 
fricativization of a homorganic stop (i.e. one involving a tongue articulation), but 
generally failing to do so in the case of non-homorganic [p"]. The more or less con- 
temporaneous shift of [au/eu] to [af/ef] added greatly to the frequency of clusters 
involving a voiceless fricative followed by a voiceless plosive (cf. νίβω [af'tos] etc.), 
and it was presumably the increasing dominance of this pattern that led to the assimi- 
lation of other voiceless fricative combinations (involving two of [f, 6, x] < [p®, εἰ, k"], 
always assuming the second element underwent this shift rather than simply being 
de-aspirated) and then of plosive + plosive clusters to what had by then become the 
phonotactic norm. Note, however, that only the last two steps of this series of devel- 
opments strictly involve the change of a voiceless fricative to a voiceless plosive or that 
of a voiceless plosive to a voiceless fricative, and it is these changes alone that fall 
properly under (12) above. 


(13) Other than in learned words, voiced fricatives were deleted before a nasal 
(except that /z/ before /m/ was universally retained). 


Taking (12) and (13) together, words such as κτίζω ['ktizo] ‘I build’, and 
ἐτρίφθην [e'trifOin] (the aorist passive of τρίβω ['trivo] ‘I rub’) became χτίζω ['xtizo] 
and (ἐγτρίφτη-κα [(e)'trifti-ka] respectively (see (35b) below for the ending of the last), 
while ῥεῦμα ['revma] ‘torrent/river bed’ became ῥέμα ['rema], as πρᾶγμα ['prayma] 
‘thing’ became πράμα ['prama].’ But just as with some of the earlier changes, there was 
significant interference from written Greek, leading to uncertainty and inconsistency, 
and a feeling among the educated that the innovative forms were ‘vulgar’. Consequently, 
those who had learned to write continued in general to spell (and presumably in part 
to pronounce) words in the traditional way long after the changes in (12) and (13) 
had set in; adapted spellings of other than the most everyday items are therefore quite 
rare even in vernacular written texts until the modern period. 

There is clearly no prospect now that these partial changes will ever be completed, 
and in Modern Greek many doublets survive, some clearly distinguished semanti- 
cally, e.g. λεπτά [le'pta] ‘minutes’ beside λεφτά [lef'ta] ‘money’, ρεύμα ['revma] 
‘current’ (including electrical), beside ρέμα ‘torrent/river bed’), others partially so, as 
πράγμα ['pra(y)ma] ‘thing’ beside πράμα ['prama] ‘thing/genitals’. Furthermore, many 
learned variants have now been fully assimilated, so that ἐλευθερία [elef€e'ria], for 
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example, is now standard in place of earlier, and popular, λευτεριά [lefte'rja], while 
σχολεῖο [sxo'lio] ‘school’ seems never to have been seriously challenged in the standard 
by colloquial σκολειό [sko'Xo].4 


(14) In popular speech a sequence of two like vowels was simplified (though once 
again many exceptions persisted under the influence of the written language). The 
accentuation of some resulting forms was then affected by analogical factors. For 
example, ἐποίηκα [e'piika] ‘I made/did’ (a ‘new’ aorist built on the old perfect stem, 
see (29)) developed to both the expected (ἐ)ποῖκα [(e)'pika] and ἔποικα ['epika] on 
the model of ἔδωκα ['edoka] ‘I gave’.* 


(15) In some areas the palatalization of velar phonemes before high front vowels 
and [j] became more marked, e.g. the Old Athenian group and many insular dialects 
(though not universally in the Ionian islands), where ultimately [c] (/k/) > [tf] or 
[ts], and [ς] (/x/) > [f] or [s]; in Cretan [j] (A/} also > [3]. Dental palatalization also 
took place quite widely (so [n, |, 5. 2] >[n, 4, §, 3]), and this was especially important 
in the northern dialects (see 14.2.6), where the loss of unstressed [i] led to minimal 
pairs involving new phonemic contrasts between /s/ and /{/, /z/ and /3/. 


Certain popular diminutive formations containing palatalized velars/palatals, including 
many names and appellatives, were particularly subject to further palatalization. Thus 
-ἀκιί(οὴ)ν ['-aci(o)n] and -dkulo)s [-'aci(o)s] developed both to [-'aci(n)]/[-'acis] (without 
further palatalization) and to [-'atsi(n)]/ [-'atsis], the latter with feminine [-'atsa]. This 
type is the source of surnames such as Βασιλάκης [vasi'lacis] and Xoptdtons [xor'tatsis] 
and of many hypocoristics. Similar developments affected -{kt(o)v [-'ici(o)n]/-{Kulo)s 
[-'ici(o)s], and -οὐκίι)ον ['uci(o)n]/-obkulo)s [-'uci(o)s], to give [-'ici(n) ]/[-'icis] (fem [-'ika]) 
alongside [-'itsi(n)]/[-'itsis] (fem [-'itsa]), and [-'uci(n)]/[-'ucis] alongside [-'utsi(n)]/ 
[-‘utsis] (fem [-'utsa]). This last often acquired an adjectival termination to give diminu- 
tive -ούτσικος [-'utsikos]. 

The position of dental affricates in the system was presumably reinforced by the 
Hellenization of Armenian names containing alveolar and palatal affricates (voiceless, 
voiced and aspirated in the original), and later by parallel formations in Slavic and 
Italian (cf. the Slav suffix [-it{], Italian -izzi, -ucci etc., and see Yeorgakas (1982), 
Symeonidis (1987) for a discussion of the origins and development of such formations). 
Properly, to should be used to represent the voiceless affricate [ts] and T¢ to represent 
the voiced [dz] (the latter occurring chiefly in Italian, Turkish and other loanwords), 
but the distinction was not made systematically until modern times. 

In the light of what has been said about the phonological developments of the 
medieval period as a whole, it should by now be clear that any attempt to explain the 
emergence of standard Modern Greek exclusively in terms of the development of the 
popular spoken Greek of the middle ages is doomed to failure. The fact (until recently 
highly problematical for Greek language theorists of all persuasions, see Part III) is 
that educated spoken usage of the late Byzantine and Ottoman periods, and much 
vernacular writing based on it, consistently involved a blend of learned/written and 
popular/spoken variants (cf. 8.7). Indeed, contemporary Modern Greek remains very 
much a mixed language, with a strongly vernacular base but with many elements 
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derived from the learned tradition, a process that seems, ironically, to be accelerating 
with the final abandonment of the learned katharévousa and the progressive loss of 
the traditionally polarized/politicized perception of the ‘language question’. These 
observations are strongly reinforced when we turn to examine the major morphological 
and syntactic developments of the middle ages. 


11.7 Nominal Morphology and Syntax 


11.7.1 The dative case, prepositional phrases 


(16) The dative case came to occupy an ever more tenuous position in the nominal 
morphology of the vernacular. Though it remained a fixture of the written Koine 
throughout the Byzantine period and beyond, the continued use of this case in 
spoken Greek had become restricted, during the course of the middle period, to the 
most formal speech of the educated population in the major urban centres, and its 
functions, both adverbial and grammatical, were therefore steadily transferred (cf. 
Humbert (1930), Trapp (1965)): 


(a) to the bare accusative: for indirect objects (both full noun phrases and 
clitic pronouns), and temporal expressions of time ‘when’. Subsequently, full 
noun phrase indirect objects increasingly required prepositional support, 
cf. (c). 

(b) to the genitive: for indirect objects (both clitic pronouns and full noun 
phrases). 


In the later middle ages there is still much fluctuation of usage in vernacular literary 
texts, often within a single text, especially with regard to the case of clitic pronouns. 
It used to be assumed, therefore, that the final choice between genitive and accusative 
for indirect object pronouns belonged to the early modern period, with northern dia- 
lects, along with Pontic and Cappadocian, eventually favouring the accusative, and 
other varieties opting for the genitive. However, a more careful study of the manu- 
scripts of the relevant texts has shown that many in fact display clear preferences,° 
while detailed analysis of corpora of original documentary material of the period 
(material not subject to the vagaries of manuscript transmission) has confirmed that 
this variation is largely illusory (see the pioneering contribution of Lendari and 
Manoléssou (2003)). The evidence overall points rather towards a clear north/south 
choice by no later than the 15th century, and probably much earlier if the strong 
preferences of regionally specific material from earlier times (e.g. the ‘northern’ 
Protobulgarian inscriptions of the 9th century, see 12.1.2) are to be reconciled with 
the picture provided by the later material. 


(c) Dative functions were also transferred to prepositional phrases: e.g. εἰς [is] 
‘to’ + accusative for full noun phrase indirect objects; instrumental expressions 
formed with διά [dja] ‘through’, and μετά [meta], subsequently μέ [me], ‘with’ 
(through simplification in the context of a neuter plural article, pe(ta) τά X 
[me(ta) ta X] and generalization of the reduced form). 
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The accusative had eventually emerged as the sole prepositional case in popular 
spoken varieties by the beginning of the later Byzantine period at the latest, and the 
array of prepositions in common use was reduced to: 


els [is] ‘at/in/on/to/into/onto’, subsequently σέ [se], the product of resegmentation of 
sequences like εἰς ἐμέίνα) [is e'me(na)] as εἰσε μένα [ise 'mena], followed by aphaer- 
esis, was regularized, though this was reduced to [s] before the definite article (now 
written στό [sto] etc.) and often also before words beginning with a vowel (now 
written o' [s]). 

ἀπό [a'po] ‘from/since (time)/by (agent)’; with frequent deletion of the final vowel 
before the definite article and words beginning with [o] or [a]; in vernacular texts 
we also find ἀπέ [ape] with epenthesis, especially before the article. 

διά [Sja] ‘for/about’; later simplified to γιά [ja]. 

μέ [me] ‘with’. 

χωρίς [xo'ris] ‘without’. 

ὥς [os] ‘up to/until’. 


The first four of these, however, could be optionally specified by an adverbial element 
to give further precision, e.g. μέσα σε ['mesa sel], lit. ‘within at’, i.e. inside’; (€)ndvw ἀπό 
[(e)'pano apo], lit. ‘above from’, i.e. ‘over’ etc. Other prepositions, though belonging 
properly to the written tradition, were sometimes exploited even in popular forms of 
writing by educated authors: e.g. ἀντί [an'di] ‘instead of’, now often followed by γιά 
[ja];xatd [ka'ta] ‘according to/about (time)/during’; μετά [me'ta] ‘after’; μεταξύ [meta'ksi] 
‘among/between’; μέχρι ['mexri] ‘until’; παρά [pa'ra] ‘against/despite’; πρός [pros] 
‘towards/in respect of/for the purpose of’ etc. All of these are still used in standard 
Modern Greek, though others, such as ἐν [en] ‘in’ and ἐκ [ek] ‘out of’, have survived 
only in fixed expressions: e.g. ἐντάξει [en'daksi] ‘in order/all right’; ἐν μέρει [em 'meri] 
‘in part’;év ἀνάγκῃ[εη a'nangi] ‘in need/if need be’;ék τῶν προτέρων [ek tom bro'teron], 
lit. ‘from the former’, i.e. ‘in advance/a prior’; ἐκ νέου [ek 'neu], lit. ‘from new’, i.e. 
‘afresh’ etc. Other learned prepositional usages (e.g. ἀνά [a'na] ‘per’; ἐπί [e'pi] + accusa- 
tive ‘for the duration of’, + genitive ‘in the time of’; κατά [kata] + genitive ‘against’; 
ὑπέρ [i'per] ‘on behalf of?) have been reintroduced more recently from katharévousa. 


11.7.2 Feminine nouns of the 1st declension: paradigm standardization 


(17) In classical Greek, 1st-declension (a-stem) feminine nouns followed one of 
four declensional subpatterns: 


(a) nom -ἃ [-a:] + gen -ἂς [-a:s] (e.g. χώρα [k*6:ra:]) 
(b) nom -ἅ [-a] + gen -ns [-e:s] (e.g. θάλασσα [t*dlassa]) 
(c) nom ~% [-a] + gen -ds [-a:s] (e.g. πεῖρα [pé:ra]) 
(4) nom -y [-e:] + gen -ns [-e:s] (e.g. τιμή [ti:mé:]) 


After the loss of vowel-length distinctions, analogical levelling produced a simplified 
two-way system, in which genitives consistently followed their nominatives in choice 
of vowel: 
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(a-c) nom -a [-a] + gen -as [-as] 
(d) nom -n [-i] + gen -ns [-is] 


Interference between types (b) and (c), and to a lesser extent between types (a) and 
(b), had begun to affect more popular varieties in late antiquity (Gignac 1981: 3-11, 
213), but the more radical simplification belongs to the middle ages. 


11.7.3. Masculine nouns of the 1st declension: paradigm standardization 


(18) Masculine nouns of the first declension in -as [-as] and -ns [-is], both origi- 
nally with gen -ov [-u], replaced their classical genitives with -a [-a] and -n [-i] 
respectively. 


Such ‘regularized’ declensional patterns, i.e. with the vowel of the genitive following 
that of the nominative, were already used for many personal names in classical Greek 
(especially in Ionic inscriptions and in Great Attic texts from Ionic-speaking territories), 
but from the first century AD onwards examples involving common nouns start to 
appear in the papyri (cf. 6.5.2). 


11.7.4 Interplay between the 1st and 3rd declensions: 
imparisyllabic paradigms 


(19) The elimination of the class of masculine and feminine consonant-stem nouns 
of the third declension proceeded quite quickly in popular speech. Some were 
replaced early by neuter diminutives in -t [-i]. Otherwise, the development proceeded 
from the addition of an analogical -v [-n] to the original acc sg in -a [-a], beginning 
in Roman times (Gignac (1981: 45-6), cf. 4.11.3). The consequential parallelism 
with first-declension accusatives in -a(v) [-a(n)] led to interference between the two 
paradigms and ultimately to their merger. Thus new nominatives in -a (fem) and 
-as (masc) were built to the accusative in -a(v) [-a(n)], and genitives in -as [-as] 
(fem) and -a [-a] (masc) followed, producing paradigms of the type: 


(4) nom μητέρα [mi'tera]/acc μητέραίν) [mi'tera(n)]/gen μητέρας [mi'teras], 
‘mother’ (contrast classical: μήτηρ ['mitir|/intépa [mi'tera|/untpds [mi'tros]). 
(b) nom πατέρας [pa'teras]/acc tatépalv) [pa'tera(n)]/gen πατέρα [pa'tera], 
‘father’ (contrast classical: πατήρ [pa'tir]/tatépa [pa'tera]/tatpds [pa'tros]). 


With the final elimination of -v [-n] in the accusative singular forms, we therefore move 
to the modern system of a-stem nouns (i.e. comprising both original a-stems and origi- 
nal consonant-stems), in which feminine nouns have a common nom/acc sg in -a/-y 
[-a/-i], gen -as/-ns [-as/-is], and masculine nouns have nom sg in -as/-ms [-as/-is], with 
a common acc/gen sg in -a/-n [-a/-1]. 

In the plural it was the 3rd-declension consonant-stem pattern of nom -ες [-es], acc 
-as [-as], that influenced the corresponding 1st-declension forms -at [-e] and -as [-as]: 
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thus χῶραι ['xore] ‘countries’, for example, became ['xore-s], eventually spelled χῶρες. 
The partial falling together of nom and acc forms in the consonant stems, already 
noted in the Roman period (4.11.1, 6.5.2), gradually became the norm for the new 
mixed paradigm, with nom -es [-es]/acc -es [-es] increasingly replacing nom -es [-es]/ 
acc -as [-as] (though with exceptions in Pontic, and sometimes in Chian and Rhodian). 
Only in the gen pl did the paradigms remain partially distinct, since original 1st- 
declension nouns retained their accented suffix -@v [-'on], while former consonant-stem 
nouns, which originally carried the accent on the penultimate syllable, kept it there, 
e.g. ἐλπίδων [el'pidon] ‘of-hopes’ etc. There was, however, a reduction in the use of 
the genitive plural in spoken Greek up until the modern era and the advent of universal 
education (cf. for example Thumb (1912: 31) on the vernacular of the late 19th 
century). Subsequently, the case has enjoyed a revival and is now once again routinely 
employed in the full range of modern genitive functions (albeit with competition from 
ἀπό [apo] ‘from’ + acc in partitive constructions). 

This set of developments brought with them the major advantage of eliminating 
allomorphy between the nom sg and the rest of the consonant-stem paradigm 
(compare ἐλπιδα [6] ριδα ἐλπίδας [el'pidas] beside ἐλπίς [6]'ρ15}} ἐλπίδος [el'pidos]), 
but the process was again inhibited by knowledge of the written language (including 
passive knowledge, e.g. through exposure to the liturgy), and the original morphology 
is still used for learned written forms of particular vocabulary items (cf. 
Τράπεζα ths Ελλάδος ['trapeza tis e'lados] ‘Bank of-the Greece’ etc). Genitives in 
accented -és [-'os] also persist in some local varieties, especially in the Ionian islands 
(where there has even been some extension to the original a-stem paradigm, giving not 
only τοῦ πατρός [tu pa'tros] ‘of-the father’ but also τῆς πορτός [tis por'tos] ‘of-the 
door’, from πόρτα ['porta]). 


(20) This partial conflation of 1st and 3rd (consonant-stem) declensions led to 
further remodellings. Thus the consonant-stem type nom sg φυγάς [fi'yas] ‘exile’, 
with nom pl φυγάδες [fi'yades], led first to the modification of the ancient ‘con- 
tracted’ 1st-declension type, with accented nom sg in -ἂς [-'as] (< *-éas [-'eas]), with 
gen sg in -ἃ [-'a], and nom pl in -αἷ [-'e]. In origin these were mainly pet-names, but 
the type was widely extended in popular speech to denote professions and bodily 
peculiarities (‘big-head’, ‘thick-lip’ etc). The partial transfer of these to the conso- 
nant-stem paradigm is already apparent in texts of Hellenistic and Roman times, 
but in the medieval period the consonant-stem forms were standardly adopted in 
the plural: thus ἀββᾶς [a'vas] ‘abbot’, with old gen sg ἀββᾶ [a'va], but nom pl 
ἀββάδες [a'vades] etc. 


From this type the pattern was further extended to most nouns ending in accented 
vowel + -s [-s], e.g. παπποῦς [pa'pus] ‘grandfather’, plural παπποῦδες [pa'pudes]; 
subsequently many loanwords from Turkish entered this paradigm.’ All these types 
have retained their imparisyllabic inflection in modern Greek. 

The pattern also attracted the modified forms of the old 3rd-declension type in -ets 
[-'efs], e.g. βασιλεύς [vasi'lefs] ‘king/emperor’. Here the accusative βασιλέα [vasi'lea] 
spawned a new nominative βασιλέας [vasi'leas], which developed to βασιλιᾶς [vasi'Xas] 
by synizesis. From this base we then get a new paradigm with plural βασιλιάδες [vasi'kades] 
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(also retained in Modern Greek). The suffix -άδες |-'ades] was also sometimes extended 
to ordinary 1st-declension masculines and feminines: μαθητής [mai'tis] ‘pupil’, 
for example, may have plural μαθητές [maGi'tes] or μαθητάδες [maGi'tades], while 
ἀδερφή [ader'fi] ‘sister’ may have plural ἀδερφές [aGer'fes] or ἀδερφάδες [ader' fades] 
etc. In the case of masculines, if the accent fell originally on the root, there is 
also often a by-form in -ndes [-ides], e.g. ῥάφτης ['raftis] ‘tailor’, with plurals 
ῥαφτάδες [raf'tades] and ῥάφτηδες ['raftides] alongside the regular padres ['raftes]. 
There are even examples of extension to the o-stem (2nd-declension) paradigm. The 
longer forms of this type sometimes still occur dialectally, but are not used in standard 
Modern Greek. 


(21) This period also saw the beginnings of the assimilation of the 3rd-declension 
i-stem type in -ts [-is], e.g. θύμησις ['Pimisis] ‘memory’, to the 1st-declension para- 
digm. Some early examples also involve transfer to the type in -(s [-'is]/-l60¢ [-'idos], 
whence a new accusative in -ἰδαίν) [-'i6a(n)} and the rebuilding of the paradigm in 
the familiar way. But in general the process was based on the existing phonetic 
overlap in the acc sg, e.g. 3rd-declension θύμησιίν) ['Bimisi(n)]/1st-declension νίκην 
['nik-i(n)] ‘victory’. This led to a nom sg θύμησι ['Oimisi] (or θύμηση, though such 
forms were not written till later), and gen sg θύμησις ['Oimisis] (or θύμησης), and 
even nom/acc pl θύμησες ['Oimises]. 


Again, however, the process was slow and partial, with the ancient gen sg as in πόλεως 
['poleos] ‘city’ and the old plural paradigm in general showing particular resistance to 
assimilation in all but the most popular/local varieties because of the influence of 
written/liturgical Greek. In the modern standard the new nom/acc sg has now been 
adopted (spelled with -n), but both gen sg forms remain acceptable, while in the plural 
the ancient paradigm has been standardized: nom/acc πόλεις [polis], gen πόλεων 
['poleon]. 


11.7.5 Neuters 


(22) Since neuters generally ended in vowel + v [n] (cf. the two principal 2nd- 
declension paradigms illustrated by ξύλον ['ksilo(n)] ‘wood’ and παιδίν [pe'di(n)] 
‘child’, see 6.5.2 for the latter), it was natural that the 3rd-declension type in -μα [-mal], 
gen sg -ματος [-matos], should fall into line. Forms such as πρά(γ)μαν ['pra(y)ma(n)] 
‘thing, deed’ are therefore quite standard by the time vernacular literature starts to 
appear in the 12th century. 


There is also a tendency to substitute the 2nd-declension genitive ending, to 
give πρα(γ)μάτου [pra(y)'matu] beside learned πρά(γ)ματος ['pra(y)matos], on the 
assumption that forms such as nom/acc pl πράγματα ['pra(y}mata] and gen pl 
πραγμάτων [pra(y)'mato(n)] were of 2nd-declension type; the opposite confusion is 
attested in forms like προσώπατα [pro'sopata] ‘faces’, with 3rd-declension -ta [-ta] 
added to the 2nd-declension plural form πρόσωπα ['prosopa]. In standard Modern 
Greek the ancient form of the gen sg has been adopted. 
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The 3rd-declension s-stem type in -os [-os] (e.g. δάσος ['Sasos] ‘forest’), with gen 
-ous [-us] and nom/acc pl -n [i], also survived and even attracted some 2nd-declension 
neuters in -o(v) [-o(n)], so that we find plurals such as κάστρη ['kastri] ‘forts’, 
δέντρη ['dendri] ‘trees’, beside the expected κάστρα ['kastra], δέντρα [‘Sendra]. 


(23) From the Sth/6th century onwards the new deverbative suffix -σιμον 
[-simo(n)], used to denote actions and associated meanings of a more concrete 
nature, begins to make an appearance, in part to replace old feminine abstracts in 
-σις [-sis] (now disfavoured because of their declensional irregularity),’ in part to 
replace the nominalized infinitive which, in popular speech, was increasingly 
restricted to use as a temporal adverbial adjunct: thus τὸ ἰδεῖν [to i'din], lit. ‘the 
to-see’, is used to mean ‘when/after s/he had seen ...’ in vernacular texts of the later 
middle ages. 


Forms such as γράψιμον ['yrapsimo(n)] ‘writing’ (also ‘handwriting’ or ‘something 
written’) seem to involve the addition of an anomalous neuter suffix -ov [-mo(n)] to 
the stem of the old action-noun formations in -σι- [-si-], but otherwise decline like the 
3rd-declension type in -μα [-ma], with gen sg -ματος [-matos] (or -μάτου ['-matu]), 
nom/acc pl -ματα [-mata]. These formations therefore probably belonged originally to 
the 3rd-declension type, but a singular such as *ypdipa ['yrapsima] would have been 
quickly reinterpreted as a neuter plural of the second declension. This then gave birth 
to forms such as nom/acc sg -σιμον [-simo(n)] and gen sg/pl -ctpov [-'simu]/-cipiwv 
[-'simo(n)], but the innovation became standard only in the nom/acc sg, and by the 
9th/10th century the remainder of the paradigm employed only the original 3rd- 
declension endings, as in standard Modern Greek. 


11.7.6 The definite article 


(24) The i-vowel of the innovative fem nom pl (the form later spelled oi [i]) prob- 
ably owes its origin to the prevocalic synizesis of original ai [e] as [e] and then [j], 
e.g. αἱ ἀδελφαί [j-adel'fe], with later reanalysis of [j] as deriving from ‘full-form’ [i], 
a process perhaps supported by the i-vowel of fem sg forms 4 [i], TH(v) [ti(n)], τῆς 
[tis]. In the modern period, acc pl τις [tis] is the result of the remodelling of standard 
medieval τές [tes] (replacing τάς [tas]) to the nominative form. 


Such innovative forms were not written for a long time, and when they did begin to 
appear in texts, there was much uncertainty about orthography. Nom pl ai [e] survived 
in the South Italian dialects (with generalization to the masculine paradigm in some 
areas), while acc pl tds [tas] was still used until recently in some island dialects (e.g. 
on Chios and Rhodes); τές [tes] is still in use on Cyprus. 


11.7.70. Adjectives 


(25) (a) In the adjectival paradigms, there was a strong tendency to provide all 
surviving types with three distinct terminations (masc, fem and neut) 
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according to the model of the most common type with 2nd-declension 
masc/neut in -os [-os]/-o(v) [-o(n)], and 1st-declension fem in -a [-a] or 
τῇ [-i]. Thus compound adjectives of 2nd-declension type, which had 
lacked a distinct feminine in classical Greek, were supplied with a 1st- 
declension feminine to bring them into line. 

(b) Adjectives with forms belonging to 3rd-declension paradigms, just like 
nouns and participles, were increasingly disfavoured, and frequently 
subject to reformation or loss. The major survivor was the class of 
u-stem adjectives, which had always had a distinct 1st-declension femi- 
nine form (cf. βαρύς [va'ris] (masc), βαρεῖα [va'ria] (fem), βαρύ [va'ri] 
(neut) ‘heavy’), though this too was subject to considerable reformation 
(see below). By contrast, the consonant-stem types had only two termi- 
nations and were largely abandoned in favour of more regular replace- 
ments. The s-stems, however (e.g. εὐγενής [evje'nis] (masc/fem), εὐγενές 
[evje'nes] (neut) ‘noble’), though also subject to replacement, were some- 
times retained in an adapted form. 


The principal changes, most of which belong to the later middle ages, are summarized 
in (26-8). 


(26) The u-stem masc/neut paradigm (sg -ὕς [-'is]/-0 [-'i], pl -<ts [-'is]/-éa [-'ea]) 
was partially incorporated into the 1st and 2nd declensions through the homophony 
of its masc sg with that of 1st-declension masc nouns in -ἧς [-'is] and that of its 
neut sg with that of 2nd-declension neuter nouns in «(ν) [-'i]. Thus masc βαρύς 
[va'ris] ‘heavy’ was given gen sg βαρή [va'ri], though nom pl [var'ji] took the 2nd- 
declension suffix to distinguish it from the fem pl; fem βαρεῖα [va'ria] developed by 
synizesis to [var'ja], with pl [var'jes]); neut [va'ri] has gen [var'ju], and pl [var'ja]. 
The neut gen sg was also used for the masc because of the identity of the two forms 
in the regular 2nd-declension paradigm. The development was further supported by 
the existence of 2nd-declension forms in the masc pl, and the oddity of apparent 
masculine adjectives of the 1st declension. 


Such forms were originally exclusive to spoken Greek and there was much uncertainty 
about orthography when they were finally written. Forms without a learned history 
were in general written as if they belonged to the 1st or 2nd declension as appropriate: 
e.g. masc σταχτής [stax'tis] (gen σταχτή [stax'ti] or σταχτιοῦ [stax'tju], pl σταχτιοί 
[stax'tji]); fem σταχτιά [stax'tja]; neuter σταχτί [stax'ti] ‘ashen’. But in other cases 
there was interference from the written language; thus in the case of βαρύς [va'ris]/Bapt 
[var'i] ‘heavy’, the modern orthography has kept the original v in the masc/neut nom/ 
acc singular, but otherwise uses spellings with -t-, so βαρύς [va'ris]/Bapv [va'ri] but βαριά 
[va'rja]/Baprot [va'rji]. As a result, the masc and neut sg have ceased to belong to any 
living paradigm and lack an acceptable genitive inflection. Earlier, however, forms in 
(-0)/- [-'i] and -tod [-'ju] were used freely, and the paradigm was sufficiently productive 
to attract some regular adjectives in -ds [-'os] (some of which then became ‘standard’, 
most notably μακρύς [ma'kris] ‘long’ for ancient μακρός [ma'kros)]). 
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Occasionally, however, the levelling seems to have been carried through more 
systematically for accidental phonetic reasons. Thus masc and fem nom plurals 
γλυκι-οἱ [yli'ci] (replacing ancient γλυκεῖς [yli'cis]) and γλυκι-ές [yli’ces] (< ancient 
γλυκεῖαι [yli'cie]) ‘sweet’ were reinterpreted as yAvk-ot [yli'ci] and γλυκ-ές [yli'ces] with 
regular velar palatalization before the suffixes [-i/-e]. On this basis, a 2nd-declension 
neut pl γλυκά [yli'ka] was constructed with root-final velar, and the masc/neut pl forms 
then led to corresponding 2nd-declension singulars, γλυκός [yli'kos] and γλυκό [yli'ko], 
in place of ancient γλυκύς [yli'cis] and γλυκύ [yli'ci]. The fem sg, however, remains 
γλυκιά [yli'ca] (< ancient γλυκεῖα [yli'cia]), thus blocking the full regularization of the 
paradigm. Examples of this type also led to -ιά [-'ja] feminines in regular 2nd/1st- 
declension adjectives when the stem ended in a velar. 

Alongside these partial, and rather confused, attempts to integrate members of a 
dying paradigm into living alternatives in the popular language, there are also words 
taken directly from the written language which have now been incorporated into 
standard Modern Greek with their ancient paradigm intact. A good example is εὐρύς 
[e'vris] ‘broad’ (with genitive εὐρέος [e'vreos], pl εὐρεῖς [e'vris]). 


(27) The ancient n-stem type in masc/fem -wy [-on], neut -ov [-on], was almost com- 
pletely lost apart from rare imports from the learned language. There are also a few 
ancient participles of the -wv [-on]/gen -ovtos [-ondos] type in common use as adjec- 
tives, again with a complete ancient paradigm, e.g. masc ἐνδιαφέρων [endia'feron], 
fem ἐνδιαφέρουσα [endia'ferusa], neut ἐνδιαφέρον [endia'feron] ‘interesting’. 


(28) Adjectives of the s-stem type in masc/fem -ἧς [-'is], neut -és [-'es], were vari- 
ously replaced by existing alternatives or remodelled using more regular suffixes 
(not all of which have survived into Modern Greek): e.g. ἀκριβής [akri'vis] 
‘accurate’ > ἀκριβός [akri'vos]; ἀληθής [ali'@is] ‘true’ > ἀληθινός [ali€i'nos]; 
ἀμαθής [ama'Qis] ‘ignorant’ > ἄμαθος ['ama8os] and ἀμάθητος [a’maBitos]; εὐγενής 
[evje'nis] ‘noble’ > evyevdés [evje'nos] and εὐγενικός [evjeni'kos]; ὑγιής [1115] 
‘healthy’ > ὑγιηρός [iji'ros]/yepds [je'ros] and ὑγιεινός [iji'nos]. In many cases, 
however, the ancient form survived in the written language and has since been 
reincorporated into standard modern Greek with its ancient paradigm intact. In 
cases where both forms have been retained side by side, there is often semantic dif- 
ferentiation (e.g. ἀκριβής [akri'vis] ‘accurate’, ἀκριβός [akri'vos] ‘expensive’; ὑγιής 
[i'jis] ‘healthy’, ὑγιεινός [iji'nos] ‘hygienic’). 


Others, however, were taken to belong to the type of 1st-declension substantives, 
such as συγγενής [sinje'nis] ‘related’ > ‘a relative’, with gen ovyyevy [sinje'ni] and pl 
συγγενήδες [sinje'nides], and supplied with feminine counterparts in -tooa [-isa] (e.g. 
συγγένισσα [sin'yenisa]). Though both forms were nouns, they could be used in apposi- 
tion to other nouns and acquire adjective-like status, leading to completion of the 
paradigm by the addition of neuters in -ἰκό [-i'ko] taken from regular adjectival para- 
digms, as συγγενικό [singeni'ko]. This suffix was sometimes then generalized to the 
masculine and feminine to produce a normal adjectival paradigm in -ἰκός [-i'kos]/-tKy 
[-i'ci]/-uKé [-i'ko] (cf. εὐγενικός [evjeni'kos] ‘noble/polite’). Thus the modern adjective 
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is συγγενικός [singeni'kos], while the ancient συγγενής [sinje'nis], together with its 
classical paradigm, has been reincorporated into the language as a noun meaning ‘(a) 
relative’. 

Many neologisms ending in -άτης [-'atis], (tn [-'itis] and -ώτης [-'otis] were later 
added to this class, despite the difference in accent, to give '-ns [-is]/ '-tooa [-isa]/ '-ἰκοὸ 
[-iko]. From this arose a set of popular adjectives in '-tkos ['-ikos], e.g. χωριάτης 
[xo'rjatis] ‘peasant/villager’, χωριάτικος [xor'jatikos] ‘of the peasantry, rustic’. 
Masculine nouns of this type have now largely been assimilated into the regular 1st- 
declension paradigm with plural in -es [-es]. 

Similarly innovative forms in -άρης [-'aris], -ἐρης [-'eris] and later -éAns [-'elis] (e.g. 
in Turkish loans like τεμπέλης [tem'belis] ‘lazy’) were treated in a parallel fashion, 
though these were felt to be adjectival from the start and the feminine therefore ended 
in -a [-a] rather than nominal -tooa [-isa]. There was, however, some overlap and 
uncertainty between the two types (e.g. χωριάτα [xo'rjata]/xwpidticoa [xo'rjatisa] 
‘female villager’). In general, these have survived into Modern Greek as adjectives 
with their popular paradigm intact: e.g. ζηλιάρης [zi'Karis], ζηλιάρα [zi'fara], 
ζηλιάρικο [zi'Kariko] ‘jealous’. 


11.7.8 Pronouns 


(29) Pronominal morphology underwent extensive remodelling during the middle 
ages. This complex area is summarized under the following subheadings: 


(a) Indefinite pronouns. 

(b) Interrogative pronouns. 
(c) Relative pronouns. 

(d) Demonstrative pronouns. 
(e) Personal pronouns. 


(a) Indefinite pronouns 


The indefinite pronoun/adjective τις [tis] ‘someone/some, anyone/any’ was increasingly 
replaced in its incipient use as an indefinite article by the numeral εἷς [is], later ἕνας 
['enas], lit. ‘one’ (as already sporadically from Hellenistic times). In its strictly pro- 
nominal uses, however, (‘someone/anyone’), it was remodelled as τινάς [tinas], though 
this in turn was eventually replaced, as explained immediately below. 

The particle κἄν [ka(n)], originally a combination of καί [ce] ‘even’ with modal dv 
[an], was already used as a free-standing intensifier even in classical Greek. In combi- 
nation with cis [is] this gradually passed from the sense ‘even/at least one’ to become 
a new indefinite pronoun meaning ‘anyone’. A transitional example might be 
Apophthegmata Patrum (c. aD 500), Migne vol. 45, 261 B: 


(i) ἐξ αὐτῶν κἂν ἕν ἀρέσκει αὐτῷ; 


[cks af'ton kan ‘en a'resci ato? 
from those(-things) even/any one pleases him? 


‘Does any one of these things please him?’ 
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The syllabification of κανείς, as in [ka'nis], encouraged formal resegmentation as 
[ka-'nis], and the element κα- [ka-] was then compounded with other ancient indefi- 
nite pronouns and adverbs to form one set of modern indefinites, e.g. κάτι ['kati] 
‘something’, κάποιος ['kapjos] ‘someone’ (the second element originally meant ‘some 
kind of? but assumed a parallel pronominal function to replace τις [tis] in this sense), 
κάποτε ['kapote] ‘sometimes’, κάπου ['kapu] ‘somewhere’ etc. The original final nasal 
was retained only in κάμποσος ['kambosos], lit. ‘some-many’, i.e. ‘(quite) a few’. For 
medieval variants of these with prefixed 6- [o-] (ὁκάτι [o'kati], ὁκάποιος [o'kapjos] 
etc.), see 12.3.3. 

But unlike the ancient indefinites, which meant both ‘any X’ and ‘some X’, the new 
forms were divided into negative-polarity (‘any/no’) and affirmative (‘some’) subtypes 
(see 12.3.2 for further discussion). Thus alongside the affirmative forms just listed, 
κανείς [ka'nis] and κανένας [ka'nenas] (the latter used both pronominally and adjec- 
tivally) appear only in negative, interrogative and generic contexts with the sense 
‘anyone’, and can also be used absolutely with the negative sense of ‘no one’. A number 
of other indefinite forms were assimilated to this model to complete the set: e.g. τίποτε 
[‘tipote] ‘anything/nothing’ (i.e. τι [ti] ‘something/anything’ + ποτέ [pote] ‘ever’, later 
τίποτα ['tipota]); ποτέ [po'te] ‘ever/never’; πουθενά [puSe'na] ‘anywhere/nowhere’ (i.e. 
ποθέν [po'Ben] ‘(from) anywhere/somewhere’ remodelled to πού [pu] ‘anywhere/some- 
where’ and given the intensive suffix -d [-'a] also used in demonstratives). 


(Ὁ) Interrogative pronouns 


Just as the (affirmative) indefinite τις [tis] ‘some(one)’ was replaced by κάποιος ['kapjos], 
so interrogative τίς; [tis] ‘who?’ was replaced by ποῖος; ['pios] (originally ‘which?/what 
kind of?’ but again extended from adjectival to pronominal function). The substitution 
was promoted by the demise of 3rd-declension masc/fem forms, and the fact that the 
majority of interrogative elements began with π- [p-], cf. tod; [pu] ‘where?’, πότε; 
['‘pote] ‘when?’ etc. The accent was shifted to the final syllable with synizesis to give 
ποιός; [pjos] ‘who?’. 

However, the neuter τί; [ti] ‘what?’, just like the second element of indefinite κάτι 
['kati] ‘something’, was retained, and in some dialects (e.g. the Old Athenian and 
south-eastern groups, Cretan, and many Cycladic varieties) used so habitually in the 
phrase τί (ἔ)ν(ι) τό τά; ['ti n do/dal], lit. ‘what is-it/are-they that?’ (cf. French qu'est-ce 
que?), that this eventually developed (through dissimilation) into the fused pronominal 
interrogative eivta/tvta; ['inda] ‘what?’. 


(c) Relative pronouns 


The ancient forms ὅς [os]/ ἥ [i]/ 6 [o], invariably beginning, and often also ending, in 
a vowel, were prone to merger and loss. Beginning in classical times, they were fre- 
quently replaced by stronger forms in popular speech. 

The regular substitutes in the early-to-middle period are forms of the article begin- 
ning with τ- [t-] (as already in classical Ionic, where the once protective initial /h/ of 
the true relative was lost prehistorically), and, especially in cases where the article also 
began with a vowel, the formerly indefinite ὅστις ['ostis] and emphatic ὅσπερ ['osper]. 
The interrogative τίς; [tis] is also sometimes used as a relative; this originated in overlap 
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with ὅστις ['ostis] in indirect questions/free relatives (cf. I know what(ever) she knows), 
whence it acquired first a free-relative and then a simple-relative use parallel to ὅστις 
[ostis]. 

Replacement of these options by ὅπουϊπου [('o)pu] ‘that’ apparently became general 
only in the latter part of the period under review, despite a few early examples (see 
below). It is traditionally assumed that this originally locative adverb (‘where’) first 
acquired the wider range of functions carried by the locative prepositions ἐν [en]/eis 
[is], (1.6. not only ‘where-at’, but also ‘where-to’ (goal) and ‘where-with’ (instrumental/ 
comitative), and was then used, by simple extension, as an indirect object relative (cf. 
‘X where-with/where-to I spoke’). Reinterpreted in this role as a substitute also for 
‘bare’ genitive and accusative elements functioning as indirect objects, it was then 
further extended to cover other genitive and accusative uses, including that of direct 
object. At this stage the final generalization to the role of subject, as a nominative 
substitute, would have been straightforward. 

But convincing cases of relative ὅπου ['opu] are hard to find in the Egyptian papyri 
(cf. Gignac (1981: 179)), and all the examples from low-brow Christian writing (from 
around the Sth century) are nominative substitutes (Bakker (1974: 71-2)): 


(i) ἐκεῖνος ὅπου ἐμαγείρευεν (Ledntios of Neapolis, Life of St John 46, 18) 


[e'cinos (o)pu ema'jireven] 
that-man that was-cooking 


Since the proposed development must have taken some time, it would follow that it 
must have begun in late antiquity, making the absence of good examples from Egypt 
all the more mysterious. Furthermore, it is usually the case cross-linguistically that the 
use of an indeclinable relative complementizer begins with the role of subject, and then 
works its way down the grammatical hierarchy of direct and indirect object to other 
adjunct/adverbial functions (see, for example, Maxwell (1982)). If this was the case 
in Greek, as the few available data suggest, an alternative account is clearly required 
(cf. Manoléssou (2003b)). One possibility is that colloquial free relatives like 
οὐκ ἔσθ' ὅπου ... [uk 'esO opu...], lit. ‘not there-is (any case/any means) in-which/by- 
which ...’, i.e. ‘it is impossible that ...’,'° where there was already some development 
from the spatial sense, eventually provided a source for the extension of a semantically 
bleached ὅπου [opu] (= ‘that’) to relative clauses with heads (starting with the subject 
role in line with the evidence). 

We also start to find examples of the relative use of classical ὁποῖος [o'pios] (origi- 
nally = ‘of such a kind as’) in place of ὅστις ['ostis]. This conformed with both the 
general preference for 1-forms over t-forms, and the general pattern of redeploying 
free-relative adjectivals as relative pronouns. Overlap of use in indirect questions again 
led to confusion with the corresponding interrogative ποῖος ['pios] ‘who?’, which in 
turn created confusion about the status of 6- [o-] in the longer form: was this ὁποῖος 
[o'pios], 6 ποῖος [ὁ 'pios] (article + interrogative used as a relative) or ὁ ‘totos [ὁ 
‘pios] (the article followed by the longer form reduced by aphaeresis)? We therefore 
start to find the ‘corrected’ form of the last of these, namely 6 ὁποῖος [ὁ o'pios], the 
use of which was reinforced under the influence of Romance after the capture of 
Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204 and the subsequent division of the 
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empire amongst the conquering Latin powers (cf. French le quel, Italian il quale etc). 
In the non-classicizing literature of late Byzantium we therefore find ὁποῖος ὅποιος 
[o'pios/‘opjos] (for the accent of the second cf. the functionally equivalent ὅστις [‘ostis] 
and the accentuation in citation form of all the related adverbials in é1-['op-]), ὁ ὁποῖος 
[o o'pios], and (with aphaeresis and/or conflation of interrogative and relative) 
6 ποῖος ὃ ποιός [o 'pios/o pjos], all in use alongside indeclinable ὅπου [('o)pul. 

Ὁποῖος [o'pios], like its predecessor ὅστις ['ostis], was also employed as an indefi- 
nite/generic pronoun in free relatives, but in this case, the accent was standardized on 
the first syllable to give ὅποιος ['opjos], reflecting the continuing influence of the clas- 
sical neuter ὅ,τι ['oti] ‘whatever’, which was retained alongside κάτι ['kati] ‘something’, 
and τί; [ti] ‘what?’. This duality naturally led to ὅπου ['opu] and its variants also being 
used, at least for a time, in free relatives. 

In Modern Greek, however, πού [pu] and ὃ ὁποῖος [ὁ o'pios] are used only as simple 
relatives (the latter with a slightly learned feel), ὅποιος ['opjos] only as an indefinite/ 
generic pronoun in free relatives, though there was much uncertainty in the later middle 
ages before this stable pattern finally emerged. 


(d) Demonstrative pronouns 


As already noted, αὐτός [af'tos] became a true demonstrative (= ‘this’) in late antiquity 
or the early Byzantine period, replacing ancient ὅδε ['ode]. A local variant, which still 
survives in some contemporary spoken dialects, was ε(ὐ)τός [e'(f)tos], with ἐ- [e-] by 
analogy with ἐκεῖνος [e'cinos] ‘that’. 

Ancient οὗτος ['utos]/atty [‘afti]/rotro ['tuto] ‘this’ also survived, but with regulari- 
zation of the paradigm through generalization of the stem τουτ- [tut-], as seen in the 
neut sg and the oblique cases of masc/neut in both sg and pl, so as to give τοῦτος 
[τατος τούτη ['tuti]/rodTo ['tuto] (sometimes with initial ἐ- [e-], again on the analogy 
of ἐκεῖνος [e'cinos] ‘that’, ἐ-γώ [e'yo] ‘T’, ἐ-σύ [e'si] ‘you’). 

There was also interference between αὐτός [af'tos] and οὗτος ['utos] based on their 
respective feminine forms, αὐτή [af'ti] and αὕτη ['afti]. The latter spawned a rival para- 
digm with masculine aitos (or attos) ['aftos] and neuter atto (or abro) ['afto], 
forms which provide useful metrical variants to αὐτός [af'tos] etc., and occur quite 
frequently in the vernacular poetry of the 12th century and beyond as true demonstra- 
tives and strong (i.e. non-clitic) 3rd-person pronouns. This development also led to the 
formation of εὗτος ἔτος ['eftos/'etos] beside ε(ὐ)τός [e'(f)tos]. 

This last form may then provide the explanation for the modern manner adverbial 
ἔτσι ['etsi] ‘thus’. The phrase τί λογῆς; [ti lo'jis], lit. ‘what of-kind/manner?’ (i.e. ‘what 
sort (of)?’), consisting of the now indeclinable neuter interrogative plus the fossilized 
genitive of the feminine noun λογή [lo'ji], is only used today with a following noun. 
But in Medieval Greek it could apparently also be used absolutely to mean ‘(in) what 
manner/how?’, to which a possible answer was the elliptical use of the feminine geni- 
tive singular ἔτης ['etis] ‘(in) this (manner)’, agreeing with λογῆς [lo'jis]. From this, the 
general adverbial use (= ‘so/thus’) developed directly. At this stage, the termination, 
being no longer associated specifically with the feminine genitive singular, gave rise to 
respellings such as ἐδέτις [e'detis] (see the following paragraph for the prefix) and 
(e)itis [‘itis] (with assimilation of the initial vowel). The form ἔτσι ['etsi] involves 
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syncope of the unaccented vowel of ἔτις ['etis] followed by anaptyxis, while early 
Cypriot ἤτζου ['itsu] is perhaps a related derivative of (ε)τις ['itis] (in which the final 
vowel, however, remains unexplained). 

At least some forms of ἐκεῖνος [e'cinos] and (ἐγτοῦτος [(e)'tutos] could be augmented 
by an intensifying suffix -ά [-'a] (sometimes -é [-'e]), or prefixed by ἐδε- [ede-] < ἰδέ [ide] 
‘look’. The strengthened form attévos [af'tonos] has a double inflection outside the 
nom sg masc (e.g. gen sg αὐτοὐνουϊιὐτουνοῦ [af'tunu/aftu'nu], fem sg αὐτήνη [af'tini] 
etc.), and appears to have been built to ἐκεῖνος [e'cinos], but with the continuing influ- 
ence of the simplex αὐτός [af’tos] leading to the more complex declensional pattern. 
See Manoléssou (2001) for a full survey of these developments. 


(e) Personal pronouns 


The development of a set of reduced clitic forms for the 3rd-person pronouns has 
already been dealt with. The beginnings of the reconstruction of the system of 1st/2nd- 
person pronouns were already apparent in some of the later papyri (cf. 6.5.4, (38c)). 
In this period the changes were completed. 

The form of the nom sg of the 1st-person pronoun (ἐγώ [e'yo]), together with the 
existence of parallel strong and weak oblique forms (e.g. acc ἐμέ [e'me](1é [me]), led 
to analogous 2nd-person formations: ἐσύ [e'si] (replacing classical σύ [si]), with strong 
acc ἐσέ [e'se] alongside weak σέ [se] etc. 

Since the 1/2 plural forms had become homophonous (ἡμεῖς ὑμεῖς [i'mis]), new pl 
paradigms were built in the early/middle Byzantine period to the stem forms of the sg: 
nom ἐμεῖς [e'mis]/écets [e'sis], acc ἐμᾶς [e'mas]/éods [e'sas], beside weak μᾶς [mas]/ 
ods [sas] etc. For the use of the acc pl forms of 1/2/3-person pronouns in genitive as 
well as normal accusative functions, see 12.3.3 (15g). 

From the early 2nd century, the acc sg forms acquired a characteristic final -v [-n] 
(ἐμέν [e'me(n)]/éc€év [e'se(n)]), and by the 4th century the first-person pronoun had 
been formally adapted to the 3rd declension (perhaps on the analogy of ἕνα ['ena] 
‘one/a(n)’ and τινά [tina] ‘some(one)/a(n)’) through the addition of final -a [a]. This 
form naturally received its own analogical -v [-n] along with other 3rd-declension 
nominals, with ἐμέναν [e'mena(n)]| already attested in papyri of the late 4th century. 
The parallel evolution of the 2nd-person form (ἐσέναν [e'sena(n)]) belongs to the early/ 
middle Byzantine period. 

Since these types were then reinterpreted as belonging to the first declension, they 
were given the appropriate genitives (following the masculine declensional pattern), i.e. 
ἐμένα [ε΄ πιεπαμέσένα [e'sena]. With the loss of final -v [-n], these then served also as 
accusative-genitives in the usual way. (See Dressler (1966), Gignac (1981: 161-5).) 


11.8 Verb Morphology and Syntax 


11.8.1 The infinitive 


(30) The aorist infinitive was reformed in the later middle ages to the model 
of the present (imperfective) infinitive, i.e. -(c)at [-(s)e] > -(o)et(v) [-(s)i(n)] on the 
basis of -etv [-i(n)]. 
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In popular spoken usage infinitives were progressively confined to the complements of 
control verbs (i.e. ‘want’, ‘try’, etc., with an understood coreferential subject in the 
infinitival clause: I want to go = ‘I want [that I go]’), and of auxiliaries expressing 
modal and aspectual notions (i.e. ‘will’, ‘can’, ‘have’, ‘start’, ‘stop’ etc). 

In the later middle ages νά [na] + subjunctive largely replaced the infinitive in the 
former category, while the infinitive when used with appropriate verbs of the second 
type was sometimes strengthened with the article to form a nominalized direct object 
(e.g. I start [to talk] -> I start [the talking]). A number of Modern Greek neuter nouns 
originated as infinitives used in this way, e.g. φιλί [fi'li] ‘kiss’, < φιλεῖ(ν) [fi'li(n)] ‘to 
love/kiss’; bat [fa'i] ‘food’ < dayeilv) [fa'ji(n)] ‘to eat’ etc. 

Eventually, even infinitivals after modal/aspectual verbs were replaced by νά [na]- 
clauses, with the sole exception of those following εἶχα ['ixa] ‘I would (have)’ (usually 
aorist). This construction, through its use in the protases of counterfactual condition- 
als, passed in the later part of this period from the sense of ‘would (have)’ to hypo- 
thetical ‘had’, and then to that of a true pluperfect (if Χ would have Y-ed -> if X had 
Y-ed -> X had Y-ed). Ultimately, a new perfect with ἔχω ['exo] ‘I have’ was built to 
this pluperfect, though this development belongs to the modern period, by which time 
the future was consistently formed in ways other than with this auxiliary (see 11.8.3 
for perfects/pluperfects, futures and conditionals). 

The articular infinitive also survived into the late middle ages as a subject-orientated 
adjunct, functionally equivalent to a temporal or circumstantial clause. In this use it 
no longer appeared after prepositions, was always placed immediately after the article 
τό [to], and never took an independent accusative subject (i.e. its interpretation was 
necessarily controlled by the subject of the main verb). Since it now effectively dupli- 
cated the function of the indeclinable participle/gerund, it gradually fell out of use. 
(See Joseph (1983) for a comprehensive survey, in the context of the Balkan Sprachbund, 
of the issues involved in the demise of the infinitive.) 


11.8.2 Participles 


(31) The imperfective (present) and perfect medio-passive participles in -όμενος 
[-'omenos] and -μένος [-'menos], which belonged to the ‘regular’ 2nd/1st-declension 
paradigms, both survived strongly in the early Byzantine period. 


Subsequently, the present forms, which, like their active counterparts, were used 
almost exclusively as subject-orientated adjuncts, began to disappear in a linguistic 
context in which the active forms had become indeclinable (see immediately 
below). 

Perfect passive participles, by contrast, were used only adjectivally, both attribu- 
tively and predicatively (in stative periphrases with ‘be’), in contexts where agreement 
was routine. Eventually, under Romance influence after 1204, these also began once 
again to be used with ‘have’ to form a perfect active periphrasis, sometimes agreeing 
with the direct object (though with a counter-tendency for an indeclinable neuter plural 
to be used instead): e.g. I have the letter (in a) written (state) etc. With the past tense 
εἶχα ['ixa], ‘I had’, these then formed a rival to the pluperfect formed with εἶχα 
[‘ixa] + aorist infinitive. Different areas eventually selected one or the other as the 
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principal exponent of this tense, with the infinitival forms emerging as the norm in 
standard Modern Greek. 

The remaining participles, with complex 3rd-declension paradigms, progressively 
disappeared amid growing confusion of gender and number (see 6.5.3 for the early 
stages), eventually leaving only an indeclinable active neuter form in -ovta [-onda]. 
Whether in origin this represents the old plural or a recharacterized singular is difficult 
to say in view of the general confusion, but it could be formed from both imperfective 
(present) and perfective (aorist) stems, the latter eventually showing -(σ)οντα [-(s)onda] 
in place of -(o)avta [-(s)anda] on the model of imperfective -ovta [-onda] (cf. the 
parallel remodelling of the aorist infinitive). Subsequent interference from Romance 
gerunds in -ante/-ant etc., used only to denote contemporaneous manner or circum- 
stance, contributed to the eventual demise of the aorist forms. Similarly, though the 
Greek forms were earlier used both circumstantially and predicatively (in the case of 
the aorist, as a pluperfect active substitute with the past of ‘be’), their sole surviving 
function in Modern Greek is as subject-orientated adjuncts expressing manner/ 
circumstance. 

The addition of final -s [-s], as in Modern Greek, also seems to have begun in the 
later Byzantine period; this element, regular in the principal class of adverbs in -ws 
[-os], perhaps reflected the feeling that they served a related adverbial function (cf. the 
addition of -s [-s] to τότε-ς ['totes] ‘then’, πότε-ς; ['potes] ‘when?’ etc.). 

There is, however, no reason to think that the formal usage of the educated aris- 
tocracy was affected by these developments until quite late in the Byzantine period. If 
we consider the usage, not always obviously parodic, of the ‘vernacular’ Poems of 
Poor Prédromos (12.2.2), for example, it would seem that the urban elite continued 
to use a fairly full array of inflected participles, albeit in a greatly reduced range of 
functions reflecting the restriction in more popular registers to subject-orientated, 
circumstantial meanings. (Cf. Mirambel (1961), Manoléssou (2005a), for discussion 
of the retreat of the participle.) 


11.8.3 Futures and conditionals, pluperfects and perfects 


(32) The principal exponents of futurity in the early Byzantine period were ἔχω 
['exo] or μέλλω ['melo] + infinitive, the present indicative (now indistinguishable 
from the present subjunctive, which may have supported its use in future function), 
and the aorist subjunctive (with which the future indicative had merged in regular 
paradigms), cf. 8.6, 11.8.6 (a); in irregular/suppletive paradigms it was the aorist 
subjunctive rather than the future forms that survived, albeit with analogically 
levelled indicative endings, because of the centrality to the verb system of the con- 
trast between imperfective and perfective subjunctives. 


In the later Byzantine period the auxiliaries in these various periphrases began to be 
replaced by θέλω ['8elo] ‘will’ (originally ‘wish’, a meaning that it retained in parallel), 
while bare subjunctives, both present and aorist, had begun as early as late antiquity 
to be strengthened by iva ['ina]/v4 [na], the products functioning not only modally but 
also as futures: 
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(i) ἐὰν γὰρ μάθω, iva αὐτῷ συντύχω (Lausiac History, 1113b) 


[ean yar 'maQo, (ijna ἴο sin'dixo | 


if(ever) for I-learn(subjunc), subjunc him I-speak(subjunc) 


‘for if I find out, I shall talk to him’ 


Correspondingly, the ‘conditional’ (= ‘would (have)’, i.e. the ‘past’ of the future in infer- 
ential/hypothetical contexts) was expressed by a bare imperfect (i.e. the past of the 
present used as a future), and by the past-tense forms of the infinitival periphrases, i.e. 
εἶχα ['ixa], ἔμελλα ['emela]/uedva ['imela], and eventually ἤθελα ['i®ela], + infinitive: 


(ii) εἶχον δὲ καὶ τὰς ἡμῶν ναῦς καῦσαι ot βάρβαροι, εἰ μὴ νὺξ ἐπῆλθε (Malalas, 
128.5) 


['ixon 6e ce tas imon'nafs 'kafse i ‘varvari, i mi ‘niks ‘epil6e 


would-they and also the of-us ships to-burn the barbarians, if not night came-on 
‘And the barbarians would also have burned our ships, if night had not come on.’ 


In the later middle ages, however, the bare modal imperfect was regularly strengthened, 
in a development modelled on the established use of νά [na] to mark a present as future/ 
subjunctive in force: 


(ili) ὡς σηκωτὴς νά ἐδούλευα τὴν ἅπασαν ἡμέραν (Ptochoprodromikd II, 182) 


[os siko'tis na ‘duleva tin 'apasan i'mera(n)] 
as porter subjunc I-was-working the whole day 


Ἵ would have worked as a porter the whole day long’ 


This formal remodalization of the imperfect also led to a temporary revival of νά 
[na] + the aorist indicative in counterfactual apodoses, corresponding to the use of vd 
[na] with both present and aorist subjunctive in future/modal function. 

In some later medieval texts, however, most notably in the principal manuscript of 
the Chronicle of the Morea (H), but also sporadically elsewhere (e.g. 1. 33 of The Tale 
of the Right-Honourable Old Soak Pétros Zythémoustos (Ζότας (1956: 132-4)), 
and Il. 57 and 63 of Manolis Sklavos’ The Disaster of Crete (dealing with the great 
earthquake of 1508, Bouboulidis (1955)), we also find the particle νά [na] combined 
with the ἔχω ['exo] or θέλω ['Oelo] periphrases to form a complex subjunctive 
νὰ ἔχωιθέλω [na 'exo/'Oelo] + infinitive. This was presumably a function of the familiar 
future/subjunctive overlap, representing an attempt to mark specifically modal uses of 
the infinitival periphrases. Sometimes in the Chronicle of the Morea (though again only 
in H), this new subjunctive combines with θέλω ['@elo] in volitive constructions, e.g. 
6773 θέλω va σᾶς ἔχω εἰπεῖ ['Gelo na sas 'exo pil, lit. I-want that to-you I-will/may 
tell’, 1.6. ‘I want to tell you’. Such developments presumably reflect the fluid situation in 
the later middle ages with respect to the expression of modality and futurity, but these 
particular forms had a local and/or substandard character, and none survived for long. 
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The general replacement of ἔχω ['exo]/eixa ['ixa] by θέλω ['θε]ο] ἤθελα [1θ614] in 
the infinitival periphrasis was motivated by the beginnings of the shift of εἶχα 
['‘ixa] + infinitive towards true pluperfect status. This exemplifies a process commonly 
seen in the history of counterfactual constructions whereby the two clauses, being 
equally modal in character, are formally equated through the generalization of the 
overtly modal verb form of the apodosis to the protasis (the latter traditionally con- 
taining bare imperfects or aorists): e.g. if s/he came, I would leave -> if she (woul)d 
come, I (woul)d leave, or if s/he (ha)d come, I (woul)d have left -> if s/he (woul)d have 
come, I (woul)d have left (though Greek made no formal distinction between past and 
non-past hypotheticals, using εἶχα ['ixa] + infinitive or (νά [na] +) [na] +) imperfect 
(rarely aorist) in both types of apodosis, cf. 9.4). 

As one option, therefore, we find the νά [na] + imperfect construction in protases 
in place of dv [an] + imperfect. But the infinitival construction was also transferred 
into ἄν [an]-clauses, and this eventually became isolated in protases as the (νά [na] +) 
imperfect construction became dominant in apodoses: 


(iv) ἐκεῖνοι dv oe εἶχαν εὑρεῖ, Συρίαν οὐκ ἐθεώρεις (Digenés Akrites (E-version), 
141) 


[e'cini anse ‘ixan vri, __ si'rian uk e'Ojoris | 


those-men if you would/had to-find, Syria ποῖ you-were-seeing(impf) 


‘If those men would have/had found you, you would not have seen Syria (again)’ 


In this position the infinitival periphrasis gradually came to be interpreted as a hypo- 
thetical pluperfect (= ‘had X-ed’) rather than a true modal (= ‘would have X-ed’), 
through the assumption that it represented a hypothetical past-of-past, i.e. something 
that had to happen before the hypothetical consequence could follow; and since the 
latter was represented by a modal past tense (imperfect), the prior condition was felt 
to be marked as ‘more past’. 

From here it was only a matter of time before the εἶχα ['ixa]-periphrasis began to 
be used in real-time past-of-past contexts as a true pluperfect; the earliest examples 
come from the Chronicle of the Morea (cf. Chatzidakis (1905: 585-609), Aerts (1965), 
Moser (1988), Horrocks (1995)): 


(v) ἔβαλαν τὸν ϑασιλέαν ἐκεῖνον 
εἰς τὸ σκαμνι τῆς βασιλείας ὅπου τὸ εἶχεν χάσει 
Chronicle of the Morea, 622-3 


['evalan to(m) vasi'Aan e'cinon 
they-put the king that 

is to skam'nitiz vasi'Aas oputo ‘igen ‘xasi | 

on the throne of-the kingdom that it he-had_ to-lose 


‘they put that king on the royal throne that he had lost’ 
The corresponding perfect, using ἔχω ['exo] + aorist infinitive, is now standard in 


Modern Greek. This was formed to the new pluperfect, but the earliest examples 
belong to the modern period (pace Browning (1983: 80) whose example from the 
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Chronicle of the Morea is not well-supported by the manuscript tradition or by the 
sense required in the relevant context). Thus Sofianés’ early 16th-century grammar of 
the vernacular, for example, makes no mention of such a perfect (see Part III, 14.2.2), 
while Thumb (1912: 161-2) notes that such forms were still rare in the vernacular of 
the 19th century, and were at that time only beginning to acquire wider popularity 
through their use by literary writers. 

The only true perfect forms available in the medieval period, therefore, were peri- 
phrases using the perfect passive participle in combination first with ‘be’ (in a stative/ 
passive sense), and later with ‘have’ (in an active sense) following the impact of 
Romance on western-dominated Greek lands. A stative pluperfect passive was analo- 
gously formed with the past of ‘be’ throughout the Byzantine period, while the later 
pluperfect active formations using ‘had’ (whether + aorist infinitive or perfect passive 
participle) steadily replaced earlier active periphrases, formed with the past tense of 
‘be’ + aorist participle, during the course of the late Byzantine/early Ottoman periods. 

As far as the expression of futurity is concerned, the vd [na] + subjunctive construc- 
tion started to fall out of favour in the later middle ages, becoming increasingly special- 
ized as a ‘pure’ subjunctive (with a range of modal uses). The infinitive with θέλω ['@elo] 
in its volitional use had, however, started to be replaced by a νά [na]-clause in the early 
middle ages, and from the 14th century onwards the infinitival periphrasis was increas- 
ingly specialized as a future, becoming fully distinct from volitional θέλω [Belo] + νά 
[na] and continuing strongly in this function into the modern period. Θέλω ['@elo] could 
also be complemented by bare inflected subjunctives in future/modal function, a con- 
struction characteristic of the Ionian islands in the modern period but with a continuous 
history from antiquity, the restriction to future/modal use occurring in the 11th/12th 
centuries. The example in (vi) is the last in a series of future-referring conditions in 
which the notion of volition is clearly absent (Mark6époulos (2009: 166)): 


(vi) εἰ δὲ καταγύρωθεν ὅλα θέλουν ἀποστατήσουν (Kekauménos Strategikén 168, 


31-2) 
[i de kata'jiro@en ‘ola 'Oelun aposta'tisun] 
if and all-around all (sc. the castles) will rebel 


‘And if all (the fortified towns) around (will) rebel.’ 


During the 14th century, volitional θέλω νά ['Gelo na] starts to appear optionally with 
reduced forms of the main verb; 2sg θές [es] and 3sg θέ [Oe] are actually attested, see 
Markopoulos (2009: 186-208). Θέ [Be] was then quickly generalized to all persons and 
numbers, becoming in effect an uninflected volitional particle. Soon afterwards both 
full-form θέλω νά ['8elo na] and reduced θὲ νά [θεὲ na] start to be used also as futures, 
and in the early modern period the future use of the latter became dominant, the former 
being polarized once again as volitional.'’ The earliest instances of future θὲ νά [θε na] 
probably date from the 14th century, and the construction is well-established in literate 
Cretan compositions from at least the beginning of the16th century: 


(vii) ἐπήραμεν ἀπόφασιν πώς θὲ νὰ μᾶς βουλίσῃ (Sklavos The Disaster of Crete 38 
(Bouboulidis (1955))) 
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[e'piramen a'pofasin pos 'θε na mas vu'lisi ] 


we-took decision — that it-will-be that us —_ it-bury(subjunc.) 
‘We concluded that it will bury us’ 


This construction began to gain in popularity over the infinitival periphrasis 
in the modern period and eventually, via assimilation and_ elision/apocope 
((θὲ νά [Be na] > θὰ va [Oa na] > θά(ν) [8a(n)]), the modern future particle θά [@a] was 
derived. Many of the earliest examples occur in Cretan literature from the later 16th 
and 17th centuries, chiefly in lower-level genres such as comedy, a situation suggesting 
that it was at first a popular/allegro form. Significantly earlier attestations are probably 
misleading, and due to later copyists. 

In Modern Greek θά [6a] combines with present and aorist subjunctives (the former 
identical to the present indicative) to form an imperfective and perfective future, with 
the aorist indicative in epistemic use (‘must have’ in the sense of ‘probably’), and with 
the imperfect indicative to form a temporally and aspectually neutral ‘conditional’ 
(which, like English would, may sometimes double as a past habitual = ‘used to’). See 
Joseph (1990: chs. 5 and 9), Holton (1993), Pappas (2001), Pappas and Joseph (2001), 
Joseph and Pappas (2002), and especially Mark6époulos (2009), for detailed studies of 
the development of the future in Medieval and early Modern Greek. 


11.8.4 The spread of k-aorists: the aorist passive 


(33) The functional merger of perfect and aorist forms (cf. 6.5.2) was completed 
early. In general, forms with reduplication were abandoned, though the model of 
common irregular verbs such as aor ἔθηκα ['eOika] ‘I put’/perf τέθηκα ['teBika] ‘T 
have put/I put’, or aor ἔδωκα ['edoka] ‘I gave’/perf δέδωκα [‘Sedoka] ‘I have given/I 
gave’, led to the use of certain other perfects (with augment substituted for reduplica- 
tion) in preference to irregular inherited aorists: e.g. perf ἕστηκα ['estika] ‘I have 
stood/I stood’, misunderstood as beginning with an augment, replaced aor ἔστην 
['estin]; perf εὕρηκα ['evrika] ‘I have found/I found’, similarly assumed to begin with 
an augment, replaced aor εὗρον ['evron]; perf ἔβηκα ['evika] ‘I have gone/I went’ (for 
classical βέβηκα ['vevika]) replaced aor ἔβην ['evin], especially in compounds; perf 
ἔγνωκα ['eynoka] ‘I have known/I knew’ replaced aor ἔγνων ['eynon] etc. 


This led in turn to the pattern being partly generalized to all verbs with an aorist or 
perfect containing [i] or [o] before the suffix: thus perf ἐποίηκα [e'piika] (classical 
πεποίηκα [pe'piika]), later reduced to ἔποικα ['epika]/é)noika [(e)'pika], ‘I have made/I 
made’, came to compete with aor ἐποίησα [e'piisa] etc. Some mainland dialects (prin- 
cipally the Old Athenian group, many Peloponnesian varieties and the dialect of 
Epirus) eventually generalized the x-forms. 

We should note, however, that there was a countervailing force at work in many 
irregular aorist paradigms, based on the general competition of κ- and o-forms, which 
led to the construction of a new o-aorist to original futures (now reinterpreted as aorist 
subjunctives) in -ow [-so], e.g. γνώσω ['ynoso] ‘TI shall know’, δώσω ['doso] ‘I shall give’, 
and to the original 3p] aorist forms in -σαν [-san], e.g. ἔγνωσαν ['eynosan] ‘they knew’, 
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ἔδοσαν ['edosan| ‘they gave’. Thus ἔγνωσα ['eynosa]/éyvaka ['eynoka] ‘I knew’, ἔδωσα 
[δὄοξα ἔδωκα ['edoka] ‘I gave’, came to compete fairly freely as aorists. In modern 
Greek the o-forms have sometimes prevailed (as with ἔδωσα ['edosa)). 

In the aorist passive, the analogical addition of final -v [-n] to 3sg forms (following 
the past-tense 3rd sg active forms, which had allowed such an addition optionally since 
classical times and now favoured it routinely) led to the homophony of 1sg and 3sg, 
with both ending in -nv [-in]. The subsequent loss of final -v [-n] did nothing to remedy 
the problem, and during the middle Byzantine period 1sg -n(v) [-i(n)] was replaced by 
xa [-ika], following the now familar model of ἔβην ['evin|/éB-nxa ['evika] etc. This 
innovation then spread gradually through the paradigm, affecting popular varieties 
before it was finally adopted in educated speech. In Modern Greek the aorist passive 
paradigm with stem in -n«- [-ik-] is now standard in all but a handful of learned verbs 
adopted from the written language (most notably συνελήφθην [sine'lifOin] ‘I was 
arrested’). 


11.8.5 Imperfective stem formation 


(34) During the early and middle periods there was a great reduction in the variety 
of imperfective formations, a process principally involving extensive remodellings 
on the basis of the aorist stem and other related forms. By the later Byzantine period 
most of the changes discussed below are well attested in vernacular texts such as 
the Chronicle of the Morea. (See Egea (1988) for a full treatment of the phonologi- 
cal and grammatical structure of the Greek of this poem.) 


The most important issues can be summarized under the following subheadings, each 
of which will be discussed in turn below: 


a) The fate of the -μι [-mi] verbs. 
(b) The spread of nasal suffixes and their relationship with other verb classes. 
(c) The suffixes -άζω [-'azo] and -ifw [-'izo]: 
(i) interaction of -άζω [-'azo] with nasal formations and contract verbs 
(ii) links between -d&w and -dw [-'azo/-'ao], -¢w and -€w [-'izo/-'eo], and 
confusion with stems in velars 
(iii) the ‘reduced’ paradigms of certain verbs with velar and vowel stems. 
(d) The suffix -evw [-'evo] and its impact on other imperfective classes (especially 
verbs in -1Tw [-pto]). 
(e) The development of the contract verbs. 


(a) The fate of the -μι [-mi] verbs 


During the early middle ages, the last traces of the old athematic inflections of the 
ancient verbs in -μι [-mi] (which were in any case confined to the imperfective stem) 
finally disappeared from popular speech. 

The case of εἰμί [i'mi] ‘I am’ has already partly been dealt with (cf. 5.11.1, ((23d)). 
This verb alone assumed a middle paradigm, beginning with the past tense, which 
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already had the look of an aorist middle/passive in the Koine: cf. ἦν [in], ἧς [is] (for 
earlier ἦσθα ['isOa]), ἦ [i], ἦμεν ['imen], ἦτε ['ite], ἦσαν ['isan], all homophonous with 
the regular aorist middle/passive endings. Since its sense was imperfective, however, 
it was given a new imperfect middle/passive paradigm (1sg ἤμην ['imin], already in 
Ptolemaic papyri, with the corresponding 1pl appearing a little later, ἦ-σο ['i-so], ἦ-το 
[‘i-to] etc.), and this in turn spawned a new present (εἶςμαι ['ime], εἶ-σαι ['ise] etc., 
based on the form of the root seen in the original present εἰ-μί [i'mil]). 

In the 3sg and 3pl present, however, the locative adverb ἔνι ['eni] ‘there’, which had 
been reanalysed as a verb and was used widely in place of éoti/eiot [e'sti/i'si], strongly 
resisted replacement. It was, however, phonologically adapted over time to the rest of 
the new paradigm (cf. 1/2sg εἶμαι ['ime], εἶσαι ['ise]), first to ἔναι ['ene], and finally to 
εἴναι ['ine]. Similarly, the original 3pl past ἦσαν ['isan] also survived strongly, but this 
was eventually subject to influence from the new 3sg ἦτο ['ito] to give ἦταν ['itan]. 

In the case of ἵστημι ['istimi] ‘I stand’ (τ[ταπϑε) ἵσταμαι ['istame] ‘I stand’ (intrans), 
a new intransitive present στήκω ['stiko] was formed to the old intransitive perfect, 
now turned aorist, ἕστηκα ['e-stik-a], while the transitive form was replaced by ἱστῶ 
[i'sto] (already in Herodotus, following the -dw [-'ao] type of contract verb) and then 
by totdvw [i'stano] and στήνω ['stino] (on which see (b) below). 

Since ἕστηκα ['e-stik-a], by virtue of its suffix, was readily misunderstood as an 
aorist middle/passive, we also start to find a present middle/passive στήκομαι ['stikome] 
(a process supported by middle/passive totaat['istame] ‘I stand’ and κάθομαι ['kaBome] 
‘T sit’). Transitive ἱστάνω [i'stano] was also remodelled as ()σταίνω [(i)'steno] (cf. 
below), and though this form eventually disappeared in isolation (surviving only in 
compounds), its characteristic e-vowel influenced intransitive στήκω ['stiko]/oT}Kopat 
['stikome] to give στέκω ['steko]/otékopat ['stekome], as in Modern Greek. The ancient 
middle ἵσταμαι ['istame] is, however, retained still in learned compounds. 

Similar developments took place for the other -μι [-mi] verbs, so that τίθημι ['ti8imi], 
‘T put’ was partially replaced by 7166 [||θ0] (following the -éw [-'eo] type of contract 
verb, as already in Ionic), and then by θέτω [θεῖο]. built to the form of the root seen 
in θέτης [Betis] ‘one who places, adoptive father’ and θετικός [Oeti'kos] ‘fit for placing, 
disputable, positive’. When the original aorist ἔθηκα [‘e8ika] and the functionally 
equivalent perfect τέθηκα ['teOika] were reinterpreted as aorist passives (the latter is 
the aorist passive in Modern Greek), this new present acquired an aorist active 
ἔθεσα ['e8esa] based on the original 3pl ἔθεσαν ['eBesan] (which also had the [-e-] of 
θέτης [Betis] etc.). Similarly, δίδωμι ['SiSomi] ‘I give’ first became διδῶ [6i'do] (fol- 
lowing the -όω [-'oo] type of contract verb on the basis of a number of overlapping 
forms), and then δίδω ['dido] (built to the original 1pl δίδομεν ['didomen] where the 
o-vowel, properly part of the root, was taken to be thematic), or δίνω ['dino] (for this 
replacement, see (b) below). 

Most of the large class of verbs in -(v)vupt [-nimi] had already been partly replaced 
by regular thematic formations in late antiquity, and this process was now completed: 
thus ἀνοίγνυμι [a'niynimi] ‘I open’ > ἀνοιγνύω [aniy'nio|/avotyw [a'niyo]; ἀπόλλυμι 
[a'polimi] (< *-6Avvuyt [-'ol-nimi]) ‘I perish’ > ἀπολλύω [apo'lio]; ζεύγνυμι ['zevynimi] 
T yoke’ > Cevyviw [zev'ynio}/Cevyw ['zevyo]; ζώννυμι ['zonimi] ‘I gird’ > ζωννύω 
[zo'nio]/Cave ['zono]; κρεμάννυμι [kre'manimi] Ἵ hang’ > κρεμαννύω [krema'nio]cpewa 
[kre'mo]/kpeudtw [kre'mazo]; ὄμνυμι ['omnimi] ‘I swear’ > ὀμνύω [οπι' πο] ὀμώνω 
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[o'mono]; πετάννυμι [pe'tanimi] ‘I spread out’  πεταννύω [peta'nio]/TeTG [pe'to]/ 
πετάζω [pe'tazo] etc. 

Clearly various different processes were at work here, some of which will be taken up 
below, but the most regular initial development in this class was from -(ν)νυμι [-nimi] > 
-ἰν)νύω [-'nio]. In the frequently occurring 2/3sg, however, the suffixes -ἰν)νύεις [-(ν)νύει 
[-'niis/-'nii] became [-nis/-ni] through the regular simplification of pairs of like vowels (fol- 
lowed by regression of the accent based on the analogy of verbs like κρίνω ['krino] ‘I judge’ 
etc., cf. (14)). This led to a 1sg [-no] and eventually to a full correspondingparadigm:e.g. 
δείκνυμι ['Siknini] > δεικνύω [Bi'knio] > Se{kvw/Setxvw ['Sikno/'dixno]. 

The last stage of the process, however, was inhibited whenever [y] preceded [n], 
since regular sound change would have led to the deletion of the characteristic 
stem-final consonant. In some cases, however, more regular by-forms had existed 
even in antiquity, as with ἀνοίγω [a'niyo], built to future/aorist subjunctive ἀνοίξω 
[a'nikso] (cf. later aorist ἤνοιξα ['iniksa] for original ἀνέῳξα [a'neoksa]), beside 
ἀνοίγνυμιμάνοιγνύω [a'niynimi/aniy'nio]. This provided a convenient model for the 
other cases too, so that ζεὐγνυμιϊευγνύω ['zevynimi/zev'ynio] (future CevEw ['zefkso], 
aorist ἔζευξα ['ezefksa]) > ζεύγω ['zevyo]. The other major exception concerns verbs 
in -ἀννυμι)-αννύωῳ [-'animi]/-a'nio], which are dealt with in (c)(i) below. 

This brief discussion of the -(ν)νυμι [-nimi] verbs brings us directly to the question 
of the greatly increased productivity of nasal suffixes in the early middle ages. 


(b) Nasal suffixes 


When the preceding vowel of forms resulting from the changes described in the last section 
was [-o-], as in ζώνω ['zono] Ἵ gird’, the pattern of present [-'ono]/aorist [-'osa] (e.g. ἔζωσα 
['ezosa] ‘I girded’), led to most of the old contract verbs in -ὦ [-'o] < -6w [-'oo], which also 
had aorists in -woa [-osa], acquiring parallel presents in τώνω [-'ono]: thus δηλώνω [di'lono] 
replaced δηλῶ [di'lo] Ἵ reveal’ etc. This therefore eliminated a morphologically difficult 
class of verbs with a large number of anomalous forms resulting from contraction. 

The parallel form of coca ['omosa], the aorist of ὀμνύω [om'nio] ‘I swear’, led to 
replacement in the present, giving ὀμώνω [o'mono] (the conventional orthography is 
irrelevant to developments in the spoken language), while δώνω ['dono], helped by 
Latin dono, began to compete with δίδω ['dido] ‘I give’ on the basis of aorist 
ἔδωσα ['edosa], the form which eventually replaced ἔδωκα ['edoka] (cf. above). Modern 
δίνω [dino] represents a compromise between δώνω [Sono] and δίδω ['dido]. 

This new principle of substituting imperfective [-n-] for aorist [-s-] then spread, so 
that ['zveno] < σβεννύω [sve'nio] ‘I extinguish’ became σβήνω ['zvino] on the basis of 
aorist ἔσβησα ['ezvisa] (the latter replacing classical ἔσβεσα ['ezvesa] on the analogy of 
the original perfect ἔσβηκα ['ezvika]). We may also compare χύνω ['cino] for χέω ['ceo] 
‘T pour’ on the basis of aorist ἔχυσα ['ecisa] (itself a replacement for earlier éxeva 
['eceva], built to the many forms with stem xv- [¢i-]); ἀφίνω ἀφήνω [a'fino] for ἀφίημι 
[a'fiimi] ‘I let go’ on the basis of aorist ἄφισαζάφησα ['afisa] (itself an alternative to 
ἄφηκα ['afika], cf. the model of ἔδωσα [᾿6δοΞβα] ἔδωκα ['edoka] above); δένω [Seno] for 
δέω [Seo] ‘I bind’ on the basis of aorist ἔδεσα ['edesa]; λύνω ['lino] for λύω ['lio] ‘I 
free’ on the basis of aorist ἔλυσα ['elisa]; στήνω ['stino] ‘I stand’ for ἵστημι ['istimil], 
on the basis of the old transitive aorist ἔστησα ['estisa] etc. 
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This ‘intrusive’ -v- [-n-] subsequently spread to verbs with stems ending in a liquid, 
where the present indicative and aorist subjunctive had often become homophonous: e.g. 
φέρω ['fero] Ἵ carry’/aorist subjunctive φέρω ['fero] (replacing earlier ἐνέγκω [e'nengo]); 
βάλλω ['valo] ‘I throw, I put’/aorist subjunctive βάλω ['valo]. The relevant presents were 
therefore recharacterized with the productive -vw [-no], either added to the existing 
stem, as with φέρνω ['ferno], or with -v- [-n-] deleting the original consonant, as with 
βάνω ['vano] (this last, preserved dialectally, was eventually replaced in standard 
Modern Greek by βάζω ['vazo], perhaps from (βι)βάζω [(vi)'vavzo] ‘I cause to go (up), 
I put’, though there are other examples of interchange between -dvw [-'ano] and -ἀζω 
[-'azo], cf. below). 

The general spread of the nasal element in the imperfective system led to a situation 
in which, even if the present indicative and aorist subjunctive remained distinct in verbs 
with stems ending in a liquid, as in the case of (ἐγπαίρω [(e)'pero] ‘I lift, I take’/aorist 
subjunctive (é)rdpw [(e)'paro], or στέλλω ['stelo] ‘I send’/aorist subjunctive στείλω 
[‘stilo], the feeling that -pw/-\w [-ro/-lo] were properly aorist subjunctive endings led 
to the emergence of παίρνω ['perno], στέλνω ['stelno] etc. Since the dominant stem 
vowel in all these present stems was [-e-], a number of verbs were recharacterized 
rather more radically, so that σύρω ['siro] ‘I drag along, ‘I pull’, for example, became 
σέρνω ['serno], and σπείρω ['spiro] ‘I sow’ became σπέρνω ['sperno]. Often, however, 
the learned and popular forms continued to co-exist, and have passed as doublets 
into modern Greek. Finally, we should note the eventual spread of the nasal element 
to contract verbs with a liquid before the termination -ὦ [-'o]. Thus περῶ [pe'ro] 
‘T pass (through), I cross’ > περνῶ [per'no]; χαλῶ [xa'lo] ‘I loosen, I spoil’ > χαλνῶ 
[xal'no] etc. 

On the analogy of the reduction of -ωννύει [-o'nii] to -ώνει [-'oni] and the develop- 
ment of new paradigms in -ώνω [-'ono], we might have expected the parallel emergence 
of forms such as "πετάνω [pe'tano] from πεταννύω [peta'nio] ‘I spread out’. In general, 
however, this class of verbs underwent a different pattern of development (see (c)(i) 
for the details) because of the unsatisfactory nature of -άνω [-'ano] as a present indica- 
tive suffix (as explained immediately below). The general replacement of -ὦ [-'o] -6w 
[-'oo] with -ώνω [-'ono], however, did lead to sporadic replacement of -@ [-'o] < -άω 
[-'ao] with -dvw [-'ano]. Ἱστάνω [i'stano] ‘I stand’, beside tor [i'sto], is an example, 
but these verbs, just like those which had this suffix originally (e.g. μανθάνω [man'@ano] 
Ἵ learn’, τυγχάνω [tin'xano] ‘I happen’, λαμβάνω [lam'vano] ‘I take’), were again felt 
to be problematical, and most were replaced by formations in -αίνω [-'eno]. 

The principal reason for the avoidance and eventual abandonment of -dvw [-'ano] 
was the co-existence of a large class of verbs with the suffix -atvw [-'eno] in the imper- 
fective stem: e.g. γλυκαίνω [yli’ceno] ‘I sweeten’, κερδαίνω [cer'deno] Ἵ gain’, μιαίνω 
[mi'eno] ‘I pollute’, tepatvw [pe'reno] ‘I accomplish’, σημαίνω [si'meno] ‘I signify’, 
ὑγιαίνω [i'jeno] ‘I am healthy’, all of which had aorists in -ava [-ana] (some replacing 
earlier forms in -yva [-ina], e.g. ἐσήμηνα [e'simina]). This suffix had the advantage 
of containing the e-vowel characteristic of most other nasal presents, both original 
and innovative (cf. μένω ['meno] ‘I stay’, βαίνω ['veno] ‘I go’, φέρνω ['ferno] ‘I carry’, 
παίρνω ['perno] ‘I take’, περνῶ [per'no] Ἵ pass, I cross’, ἀγγέλνω [an'jelno] ‘I announce’, 
στέλνω ['stelno] ‘I send’ etc.). Since the aorist subjunctives corresponding to -αίνω 
[-'eno] ended in -άνω [-'ano], this last quickly came to be felt as a proper marker of 
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that function. Many present indicatives in -άνω [-'ano] were therefore rebuilt with the 
more ‘regular’ present ending -atvw [-'eno]. Thus totdvw [i'stano] ‘I stand’ > ()σταίνω 
[(i)'steno] etc. None the less, ἱστῶ [i'sto], totdvw [i'stano] otatvw [steno] and στήνω 
['stino] (cf. above) all survive in Modern Greek (the first three only residually 
in compounds), a perfect illustration of the mixed character of the contemporary 
language. 

The major exceptions to the replacement of -άνω [-'ano] with -atvw [-'eno] were 
monosyllabic roots such as φτάνω ['ftano] ‘I arrive’ (< classical φθάνω ['fOano], origi- 
nally ‘I anticipate’, but already shifting its sense in the popular Koine of the Roman 
period), and κάνω ['kano] ‘I do’ (< classical κάμνω ['kamno] ‘I toil’). These tenacious 
survivors even attracted a few verbs which had originally ended in -άζω [-' 420]. e.g. 
φτιάνω ['ftjano] Ἵ fix’ < εὐθειάζω [(e)fti'azo], πιάνω ['pjano] Ἵ catch’ < πιέζωϊπιάζω 
[pi'ezo/pi'azo] (originally ‘I press hard’, but already with the modern sense in the 
Hellenistic Koine); see (c) below for other -dvw [-' ἀπο] άζω [-'azo] transfers. 

In the class of verbs originally ending in -dvw [-'ano], however, the regular loss 
of nasals before voiceless fricatives (e.g. μανθάνω [man'@ano] ‘I learn’ > [ma'Gano], 
λαγχάνω [lan'xano] Tobtain bylot’>[la'xano], τυγχάνω [tinxano] Thappen’>[ti'xano]) 
gave the impression that the new presents in -αίνω [-'eno] were formed to the aorist 
stem: e.g. μαθαίνω [ma'@eno}/aorist é1a8-a ['ema@a], λαχ-αίνω [la'ceno]/aorist ἔτλαχ-α 
['‘elaxa] etc. This led to -atvw [-'eno] being used quite productively to create new 
presents to aorist stems, e.g. λαβιαίνω [la'veno] ‘I take’ to aorist ἔτλαβ-α ['elava], 
as a replacement for λαμβάνω [lam'vano] (a learned pronunciation), even though 
the combination -μβ-, pronounced [-mb-], was permissible by the rules of spoken 
Greek. 

A good example of such an extension is provided by the case of (U)t-dy-» [(i)'payo] 
‘T go’. Originally, the aorist of this verb was ὑπ-ἠγαγον [i'piyayon], but the clumsy 
root reduplication was dropped in popular speech to give (ὑ)π-ῆγ-α [(i)piya] (modern 
πῆγα ['piya]), with subjunctive (ὑ)π-ά(γ) ὦ [(i)'paly]o] (modern πάω ['pao]). Since this 
last was homophonous with the present indicative, a new present (ὑ)π-αγ-αίνω 
[(i)pa'jeno] was built to the stem (i)may- [(i)pay-], and subsequently this was remod- 
elled on the basis of the aorist indicative (é)my-a [(e)'piya], to give modern πηγαίνω 
[pi'jeno]. A similar remodelling was involved in παθαίνω [pa'@eno] ‘I suffer’ (for clas- 
sical πάσχω ['pasxo]), on the basis of aorist ἔπαθα ['epa®a], and πεθαίνω [pe’Beno] ‘I 
die’ (for ἀποθνήσκω [apo'@nisko]), on the basis of aorist (ἀ)π- έϑθαν-α [(a)'peBana], while 
many other verbs originally ending in -ύνω [-'ino], e.g. πλύνω ['plino] ‘I wash’, ἁπαλύνω 
[apa'lino] ‘I soften’ and παχύνω [pa'cino] ‘I fatten/get fat’, were likewise remodelled 
with the now highly productive -atvw (or -évw) [-'eno], though the learned and popular 
forms frequently survive together in Modern Greek. 


(c) The suffixes -άζω [-'azo]/-(Cq [-'izo] 
(i) Interaction of -άζω [-'azo] with nasal formations and contract verbs 


As noted, the development of verbs in -avvtw [-a'nio] (earlier -dvvupt [-'animi]) took 
a different turn from the otherwise expected reduction to -dvw [-'ano]. Since the aorist 
of πεταννύω [peta'nio] was ἐπέτασα [e'petasa], the alternative model of verbs in -άζω 
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[-'azo] (e.g. δικάζω [di'kazo], with aorist (ἐ)δίκασα [(e)'dikasa] ‘I decide/judge’) sug- 
gested itself, and πετάζω [pe'tazo] arose in the Byzantine period alongside the con- 
tracted πετῶ [pe'to]. This last was originally the (irregular) future, but began even in 
antiquity to serve as a present in competition with πετάννυμι [pe'tanimi], on the 
analogy of the subset of verbs with presents in -@ [-'o] < -dw [-'ao] and aorists in -aoa 
[-asa], e.g. γελῶ [je'lo], aorist (¢)yéhaca [(e)'jelasa] ‘Ilaugh’, yada [xa'lo], aorist (ἐγχάλασα 
[(e)'xalasa] ‘I loosen’. The eventual result was a situation in which a number of verbs 
once ending in -άννυμι [-'animi] came to exhibit sets of alternative present-tense forma- 
tions in -avviw [-a'nio], -6 [-'o] (< -du [-'ao]), and -άζω [-'azo] (the first disappearing 
quite early). 


(ii) Links between -déw [-'azo] and -dw [-'ao], tw [-'izo] and -€w [-'eo]; 
confusion with verbs with velar stems 


Some verbs ending in -Cw [-zo] were derived prehistorically by palatalization from 
roots in voiced dentals and velars, e.g. φραδ- [frad-] ‘understanding’ -> φράζω ['frazo] 
(< ἔφράδ-]ω) ‘I inform, I tell’, and ἐλπιδ- [elpid-] ‘hope’ -> ἐλπίζω [el'pizo] (< *€ATt84w) 
‘T hope’, beside ἁρπαγ- [arpay-] ‘robbery, rape’ -> ἁρπάζω [ar'pazo] (< *aptdyjw) ‘I 
seize/plunder’, and otmpty- [stiriy-] ‘support’ -> στηρίζω [sti'rizo] (< *otnpty-jw) ‘T 
support’. But the ‘suffixes’ -άζω [-'azo] and -ίζω [-'izo] were soon detached and used 
to form verbs from many other roots: thus ἀγορ-ά [ayo'ra] ‘market’ -> dyop-d¢w [ayo'razo] 
‘T attend market/buy’, and δίκ-η ['Sici] ‘justice’ -> δικ-άζω [6i’kazo] ‘I judge’, beside 
ἀρχ-ή [ar'gi] ‘beginning’ -> ἀρχίζω [ar'gizo] ‘I begin’, and νόμ-ος ['nomos] ‘custom, 
law’ -> νομίζω [no'mizo] ‘I own by custom/law, I adopt a custom/belief, I believe/ 
think’. 

The -άζω [-'azo] type was chiefly associated with a-stem nouns (as above), so that 
these verbs often occupied a place in the lexicon that might well have been filled by 
true a-stem denominatives in -ῷ [-'o] (formed from -ά- [a] + -w [o]). A similar relation- 
ship held between many 2nd-declension (e/o-stem) nouns and verbs in -ίζω [-'izo]: we 
may note, beside νόμος ['nomos]/voyt¢w [no'mizo], examples like καπνός [ka'pnos] 
‘smoke’/katvi¢w [ka'pnizo] ‘I (make) smoke’, λόγος ['loyos] ‘reason, word’/oyiCouar 
[lo'jizomai] ‘I reckon’. Thus a significant number of verbs of this type similarly occu- 
pied slots that might well have been filled by true e/o-stem denominatives in -6 [-'o] 
(formed from -€- [-'e-] + -ὦ [o]). 

In late antique and early Medieval Greek, there was a great deal of levelling. Many 
verbs in -ὦ [-'o] < -dw [-'ao] acquired innovative partners in -άζω [-'azo], and many 
verbs in -άζω [-'azo] acquired partners in -@ [-'o] (-dw [-'ao] type). At the same time, 
one or two a-stem nouns were supplied with a corresponding -άζω [-'azo] verb even 
when their classical partners did not end in the expected -dw [-'ao]: e.g. φωνάζω 
[fo'nazo] for φωνῶ [fo'no] (< -éw [-'eo]) ‘I call, I shout’ (cf. φωνή [fo'ni] ‘voice, cry’). 
In a similar fashion, many verbs in -6 [-'o] < -€w [-'eo] were paired with novel forms 
in + [-'izo], and others in -ἰζω [-'izo] were paired with new forms in -ὦ [-'o] (-éw 
[-'eo] type), a process supported by their ‘common’ aorists in [-isa] (i.e. -noa for the 
-έω [-'eo] type, and -ioa for the -ίζξω [-'izo] type). In addition, a number of the contract 
verbs in -@ [-'o] < -dw [-'oo], originally a distinct subclass of 2nd-declension denomina- 
tives, were also attracted to this pattern, even though most were replaced by -ώνω 
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[-'ono] formations (see (b) above): e.g. κεντρίζω [cen'drizo] ‘I sting’, beside κεντρώνω 
[cen'drono] ‘I sting, I graft’. 

We should note finally that established forms like yevet-d(Q)w [je'p-a(z)o] ‘I grow a 
beard’, θυμι-ἀ(ζ)γω [8i'mj-a(z)o] ‘I burn incense’, ὀργι-άζω [or'j-azo] ‘I celebrate (rites)’, 
derived originally from 2nd-declension neuters in -(€).-ov [-ion], led to the general 
substitution of -άζω [-'azo] whenever the stem ended in [i/j]: e.g. πλαγιάζω [pla'jazo] 
‘T lay down’ (for πλαγιῶ [plaji'o] < -όω [-'oo], cf. πλάγιος ['plajos] ‘sideways’/TAd yoy 
[‘plaji(n)] ‘side’); λογιάζω [lo'jazo] ‘I reckon, I think (of)’ (cf. λόγι(ο)ν ['loji(n)] ‘word, 
saying, reason’); (δ)ἰμοιάζω [(o)'mjazo] ‘liken, be like’ (for ὁμοιῶ [omi'o] < -dw [-'oo], 
cf. ὅμοιος ['omjos] ‘like’). 

Though only the verbs in -ζω [-zo] from velar stems originally had aorists in -Ea 
[-ksa] (as opposed to -oa [-sa] for the dental stems), the aorists of non-velar -Cw [-zo] 
verbs had begun to adopt -ξα [-ksa] dialectally even in classical Greek (principally in 
West Greek, and then Thessalian, Boeotian and Arcado-Cypriot). This interference 
became much more widespread in the early middle ages in the case of the verbs in -ῶ 
[-'o] (< -dw [-'ao])/-d€w [-'azo], so that φωνάζω [fo'nazo] ‘I cry, I shout’, for example, 
shows only the aorist (ἐφώναξα [(e)'fonaksa]. We may compare βαστῶ [va'sto] (innova- 
tive)/BaotdCw [va'stazo] Ἵ lift? with aorist (ἐβάσταξα [(e)'vastaksa] for earlier ἐβάστασα 
[e'vastasa]; πετῶ [ρε'τομπετάζω [pe'tazo] (innovative) ‘I spread out’ (later confused 
with πέτομαι ['petome]/i1tapat ['iptame] Ἵ fly’) with aorist (ἐπέταξα [(e)'petaksa] for 
earlier ἐπέτασα [e'petasa]; and φυσῶ [fi'so]/bvodCw [fi'sazo] (innovative) ‘I blow’ with 
aorist (ἐγφύσηξα [(e)'fisiksa] for earlier ἐφύσησα [e'fisisa]. Though in many such cases 
it was the contract variant which finally prevailed, it was often the -Ea [-ksa] aorist, 
originally associated with the longer form, that remained in use alongside it (though 
note oTd(C)w ['spa(z)o]/€otraoa ['espasa] ‘I break’, σκά(ζ)ω ['ska(z)o]/Eoxaoa ['eskasa] ‘I 
burst’). 

Still further confusion arose from the fact that in classical Greek verbs derived from 
roots ending in voiceless velars had presents in -oow [-so] (Attic -ττω [-to]) and aorists 
in -Ea [-ksa], e.g. pudak- [filak-] ‘guard’ -> φυλάσσω [fi'la-so] ‘I guard’, aorist (ἐγφύλαξα 
[(e)'filaksa]. Since the ending [-so] was the principal mark of the aorist subjunctive (cf. 
ἀγαπῶ [aya'po] ‘I love’/aorist subjunctive ἀγαπήσω [aya'pi-so]; γράφω [‘yrafo] ‘I write’/ 
aorist subjunctive γράψω ['yrap-so]; ἐλπίζω [el'pizo] ‘I hope’/aorist subjunctive ἐλπίσω 
[el'pi-so]; ἀγοράζω [ayo'razo] ‘I buy’/aorist subjunctive ἀγοράσω [ayo'ra-so], and so 
on for most verb classes), verbs with present indicative in -cow [-so] were widely 
transferred to the velar subtype of -άζω verbs, following the model of ἁρπάζω [ar'pazo]/ 
ἅρπαξα ['arpaksa] ‘I snatch, I seize’ etc. Thus τάζω ['tazo] replaced τάσσω ['taso] ‘I 
arrange, I fix’ (though with new and old forms now semantically differentiated, τάζω 
['tazo] = ‘I promise’), ἀλλάζω [a'lazo] replaced ἀλλάσσω [a'laso] ‘I change’, and ταράζω 
[ta'razo] replaced tapdoow [ta'raso] ‘I disturb’ etc. 

A few verbs in -doow [-'aso], however, most notably φυλάσσω [fi'laso] ‘I guard’, 
acquired partners of the -άω [-'ao] type on the model of the type seen in πετῶ [pe'to] 
(rather than πετάζω [pe'tazo]). But by the time this happened, the more common 
contract verbs of the -άω [-'ao] type had begun to add characteristic person/number 
endings to the ‘opaque’ contracted suffix of the 3sg (see (e) below for a fuller account 
of this development and its ramifications). Thus 3sg πετᾷ [pe'ta], for example, often 
became πετάει [pe'ta-i], with the addition of the regular 3sg ending. Subsequently, 155 
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πετῶ [pe'to], as the sole form in the singular paradigm lacking the [-a-] element, was 
replaced by πετάω [pe'tao], and the result was a mixed paradigm containing both 
contracted and apparently decontracted forms (the latter occurring before the vocalic 
endings): thus tetd- [pe'tao], πετᾷ-ς [pe'tas], πετά-ει [pe'tai]. In the plural, however, 
the original endings of the first- and third-person forms, namely -ὥμεν [-'omen] and 
-Got [-'osi], were widely replaced from Roman times onwards by the more frequent 
-otpe(v) [-'ume(n)] and -otot [-'usi] (again see (6) below), though in popular speech 
many common verbs generalized the a-vowel of the singular and 2pl (πετᾶτε [pe'tate]) 
to give: πετᾶ-με [pe'tame], πετᾶ-τε [pe'tate], πετᾶ-σιπετᾶ-νίε) [pe'tasi/pe'tan(e)] (for 
the alternative 3pl endings, see 11.8.6, (35), below). This version of the paradigm is 
now compulsory for σπάω ['spao] ‘I break’ and σκάω ['skao] ‘I burst’, and is still very 
commonly used with verbs that lack learned associations. 

It was natural that a palatal glide [-j-] began to appear in this type between [-a-] and 
the new 3sg ending to give [-'a(j)i], and the corresponding velar [-Y-] was then inserted 
optionally between [-a-] and the 1sg ending to give [-'a(y)o]. This led to considerable 
interference between the -cw [-'ao] contract verbs and verb forms in -άγω [-'ayo] with 
an original velar in the stem (see immediately below), and eventually to general confu- 
sion as to whether intervocalic [-y-/-j-] was serving as an optional hiatus blocker or 
represented the final consonant of a verb with a velar in the root/stem. 

The influence of written Greek eventually led to the elimination of the by-forms of 
the present tense containing epenthetic [-y-/-j-], though they sometimes survive dialec- 
tally, and, quite exceptionally, the variants φυλάωϊφυλάγω [fi'lao]/[fi'layo] ‘I guard’ are 
both still available in standard Modern Greek. But the earlier presence of intervocalic 
[-y-/j-] in the present paradigm led, on the misunderstanding that this was a part of 
the root/stem, to the formation of a parallel imperfect in -ay-a [-aya], though the 
development was also promoted by the generalization of the glides that arose in the 
distended (recharacterized) forms of the 3sg imperfect, just as in the corresponding 3sg 
presents: i.e. ‘opaque’ contracted 3sg -a + ‘regular’ -e > -a(y)e [-a(j)e]. This variant of 
the imperfect, characteristic of southern areas, is still common in colloquial speech, 
with the velar/palatal element retained throughout the paradigm, though the grammar 
books routinely recommend the alternative form in -otoa [-'usa] (on which, see (e) 
below). In the case of φυλάίγλωυ [fi'layo], however, along with σκάω ['skao] ‘I burst’ and 
σπάω ['spao] ‘I break’, the imperfect in -aya [-aya] is in fact the only option, and in 
this respect these verbs pattern with those discussed in (iii). 


(iti) The ‘reduced’ paradigm of certain verbs with velar and vowel stems 


These same developments also affected a small number of verb forms ending originally 
in-dyw [ayo], e.g. 1sg present/1sg aorist subjunctive (ὑπάγω [(i)'payo] ‘I go/I may go’, 
1sg aorist subjunctive φάγω ['fayo] ‘I may eat’, and then spread to other verbs with 
roots ending in vowel + -y- [-y-], such as λέγω ["leyo] ‘I say’. Since it seemed that the 
velar/palatal glides could be added or omitted freely in the 1/3sg forms of the large 
-d(y)o [-'aty)o] class, we also begin to find πάω ['pao], φάω ['fao] and λέω ['leo], as if 
the velar here were also merely epenthetic. The first member of each pair naturally 
shows ‘reduced’ forms of 2sg and 1/2/3pl, as if these too were contract verbs. Thus 
on the model of the paradigm of: 
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Sg 1. πετάί(γγω — [pet'aly]o] Pl 1 πετᾶμε |pet'ame] 
2 πετᾷς [pet'as] 2 πετᾶτ-ττε [pet'ate] 
3 πετάίγεει = [pet'a(j)i] 3. πετᾶ-σιήπετᾶ-νε) [pet'asi/pet'an(e)] 
we also get: 
Sg 1. πάΐζγγω  ['paly)o] Pl 1 πᾶμε ['pame] 
2 πᾶς [pas] 2 πᾶτε [‘pate] 
3 πάίγγει [p'a(j)i] 3 πᾶσιἠπᾶ-νίε) ['pasi/'pan(e)] 


Λέίγγω ['le(yjo] then followed the established pattern, with the endings similarly added 
directly to an apparent vowel-stem: 


δρ 1 λέί(γγω ['le(y)o] Pl 1. λέμει(ν) ['‘leme(n)] 
2 λές [les] 2 λέτε [‘lete] 
3. λέίγεει ['le(j)i] 3 λέσιϊένίε)  ['lesi/‘len[e]] 


In the 3sg we also find πά [pa] and λέ [le], on the analogy of the original 3sg πετᾷ 
[pe'ta], in which the ‘ending’ appeared to be simply the final stem vowel, though 
the latter has now disappeared from standard Modern Greek while the former is 
showing characteristic signs of grammaticalization (= ‘be going to’ with va [na], Tsakali 
(2003)). 

Exceptionally, the verb θέλω ['Oelo] ‘I wish’ also developed some short 
forms, namely 2sg θές [Oes], 3sg θέ [θε], Ipl θέμε ['Oeme], 2pl θέτε ['Bete], 3pl 
déoHEvle) ['Besi/'Ben(e)], of which only the 2nd-person forms are now widely used. 
One might speculate that in areas characterized by palatalization of liquids the result- 
ing palatal lateral [A] in 3sg θέλει ['@eAi] sounded sufficiently like [j] for this form to 
be partly assimilated to the model of 3sg λέγει ['leji], which had the alternants λέει 
[161] and λέ [le], so that once 3sg θέ [Oe] had emerged, a (partial) short-form paradigm 
could be built to this base. 

Eventually, this type of paradigm was further extended to a number of verbs whose 
root originally ended in a vowel, so that ἀκούω [a'kuo] ‘I hear’, for example, came to 
be conjugated: ἀκοῦς [a'kus], ἀκού-ει [a'kui], ἀκοῦ-μεί(ν) [a'kume(n)], ἀκοῦτε [a'kute], 
ἀκοῦ-σιμἀκοῦνίε) [a'kusi/a'kun(e)], the process in this case being aided by the regular 
deletion of one of the like vowels in the 3pl in popular speech (ἀκούουσι 
[a'kuusi] > [a'kusi]). Reduced paradigms of ἀκούω [a'kuo] ‘I hear’, καίω ['ceo] ‘I burn’, 
κλαίω ['kleo] ‘I weep’, λέ(γ)ω ['le(y)o] ‘I say’, φταίω ['fteo] ‘I am to blame’ and 
τρώ(γ)ω ['tro(y)o] ‘I eat’ are now standard in Modern Greek. 

On the model of Aéy-w ['leyo]/Aé-w [‘leo] etc., these verbs were also subject to 
optional velar/palatal epenthesis in 1/3sg of the imperfective stem, giving ἀκούγω [a'kuyo] 
beside ἀκούω [a'kuo], καίγω ['ceyo] ‘I burn’, beside καί-ω ['ceo], though the process 
was supported, as before, by the glides that arose spontaneously in forms such as 3sg 
present κλαί(γ)ει ['kle(j)i] or 3sg imperfect ἔκλαι(γ)ε ['ekle(j)e]. The secondary character 
of these glides is shown by the retention of the original aorists in -oa [-sa] (e.g. ἄκουσα 
['akusa] ‘I heard’), though they were generalized through the imperfective paradigm 
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other than the present indicative in the now familiar way (cf. ἄκουγα ['akuya] ‘T 
was hearing/listening, I used to hear/listen’, ἀκούγοντας [a'kuyontas] ‘hearing/listening’ 
etc.). 


(d) The suffix -εύω [-'evo] and its influence: verbs in -1Tw [-pto] 


A few words also need to be said about the highly productive class of verbs with the 
suffix -εὐω [-'evo]. Already a growing class in Ancient Greek, this continued to add 
new members throughout the middle ages. But the shift in pronunciation from classical 
[-et(w)o:], aorist -evoa [-eusa], to [-'evo], aorist -eda [-epsa] (cf. (12a) above), had 
profound consequences in that the now very frequent pattern of present in accented 
vowel + [-vo] with aorist in [-psa] (earlier confined to a handful of verbs such as τρίβω 
['trivo]/étpiba ['etripsa] ‘rub’) led quickly to the formation of analogous innovative 
presents to virtually all -ψα [-psa] aorists: e.g. κλέβω ['klevo] Ἵ steal’ (for κλέπτω 
['klepto]) to aorist ἔκλεψα ['eklepsa]; κόβω ['kovo] ‘I cut’ (for κόπτω ['kopto]) to aorist 
ἔκοψα ['ekopsa]; κρύβω ['krivo] ‘I hide’ (for κρύπτω ['kripto]) to aorist ἔκρυψα ['ekripsa]; 
νίβω ['nivo] ‘I wash’ (for νίπτω ['nipto]) to aorist ἔνιψα ['enipsa]; ῥάβω ['ravo] ‘I sew’ 
(for ῥάπτω ['rapto]) to aorist ἔρραψα ['erapsa]; σκάβω ['skavo] ‘I dig’ (for σκάπτω 
['skapto]) to aorist ἔσκαψα ['eskapsa] etc. This last type was further supported by the 
natural evolution of verbs ending originally in -atw [-'avo], aorist ταψα [-apsa], such 
as παύω ['pavo] ‘I stop’. 

Occasionally, however, other considerations produced a different outcome, so 
that βάφω ['vafo] ‘I dip, I dye’, for example, replaced βάπτω ['vapto], partly on the 
analogy of γράφω ['yrafo] ‘I write’, partly to avoid the vaguely ridiculous βάβω ['vavo]. 
We should also note the existence of by-forms displaying the expected phonetic 
outcome -dTw [-fto], which were once widespread, and in later times particularly 
characteristic of Cyprus, the northern dialects and the speech of Constantinople. In 
some cases these have also prevailed in the standard language over the analogical -Bw 
[-vo] type (e.g. βλάφτω ['vlafto] ‘I damage’), and it is not unusual for the original form 
in -1Tw [-pto] also to have been reintroduced as a variant from the learned tradition 
(sometimes completely superseding the alternatives, as with καλύπτω [ka'lipto] ‘I 
cover’). 

In the south-eastern dialects, Cretan and the Old Athenian group, -ciw [-'evo] regu- 
larly takes the form -εύγω [-'evyo], and the epenthesis is sometimes extended to [-'avo]. 
The phenomenon is still poorly understood (cf. Krumbacher (1886), Chatzidakis 
(1892), Kretschmer (1905) for a variety of competing theories), though some of the 
earliest attested examples, if the manuscript readings can be trusted, apparently date 
from around the 8th century (cf. Jannaris (1897: 220)). It is probably simplest to 
assume that -εὐω was pronounced uniformly as [-eti(w)o:] in the classical period, and 
that the subsequent shift of [eu] > [ew] > [eB/ev] produced standard late antique [-'evo], 
with automatic simplification of the geminate in the intermediate [-'ew(w)o]. In some 
areas, however, geminates were retained. Thus even though the phenomenon is residual 
in the remnants of the Old Athenian group, it remains standard in the south-eastern 
area, and may once have been characteristic of early medieval Cretan too. In these 
dialects we may assume that [-'ewwo] > [-'eBy”o], the second member of the cluster 
resulting from assimilatory fricativization, and representing the still characteristically 
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Greek pronunciation of English /w/ in words such as woman ['y“uman]. This would 
then develop naturally into the attested [-'evyo]. 


(e) The contract verbs 


Since these classes have already been partly discussed above, it is sufficient here to list 
the principal points concerning the -dw [-'ao] and -€u [-'eo] types (the -όω [-'oo] class 
having been eliminated in the early middle ages, as noted). 

In the vast majority of cases the aorist systems of the -άω [-'ao] and -éw ['eo] types 
were already identical in classical Greek (i.e. with stem in -ἡ- [-i-]), and only a handful 
of irregular verbs retained the [-a-] or [-e-] of the imperfective. The major developments 
in post-classical and Medieval Greek therefore concern the imperfective system, where 
much reciprocal interference is already apparent in both the New Testament and the 
Egyptian papyri from the early centuries AD onwards. The vast majority of such cases 
involve the substitution of -ov- [-'u-] (< -€+0- [-'eo-]) for -ὦ [-'o-] (< -άτο- [-'ao-]) in 
the 1sg imperfect, the 1/3pl present and imperfect, and the participles of the -άω [-'ao] 
class, a development probably due to the greater frequency of the former, which 
occurred not only in the -é@ [-'eo] type, but even more widely in the -όω [-'oo] class 
(prior to its recharacterization in -ώνω [-'ono]); indeed, most imperfective forms of this 
subtype were already homophonous with those of the -éw [-'eo] class, and even those 
that remained distinct in principle (e.g. the infinitive, 2pl present and 2sg/pl imperfect, 
all with -od- [-'u-] < -G+e- [-'oe-] rather than -εῖ- [-'i-] τέ τ ε- [-'ee-]) were often levelled 
to it in practice, albeit with many anomalous spellings, particularly -οι- for -et- [-i-]. 

Though many common -dw [-'ao] verbs eventually generalized [-a-] (giving present 
-dly)w [-'a[y]o], imperfect -aya [-aya], as noted), the forms of the present and imperfect 
most often used in the later middle ages were as follows:" 


(i) Present: Sg 1 ὦ [-'o] Pl 1 -odpe(v) [-'ume(n)] 
is  [-'as] 2 -Gte [-'ate] 
3 -ἃ [-'a] 3. -oba/-otvle) — [-'usi/-'un(e)] 
(ii) Imperfect: Sg 1 -ow  [-un| Pl 1 -otpetv) [-'ume(n)] 
-ς [-85] 2 -GTE [-'ate] 
3 οαἰν) [-a(n)] 3. -ovvle) [-un(e)] 


But since verbs of the -dw [-'ao] class were by now more numerous in popular speech 
than those of the -éw [-'eo] type (many of which had a learned character), the mixed 
paradigms in (i) and (ii) gradually attracted the majority of verbs of the latter class 
that still remained in common use, principally on the basis of the subset of already 
shared forms containing -ov- [-u-]. Thus the present endings 2sg -εῖς [-'is], 3sg -et [-'i] 
and 2pl -cite [-'ite] were eventually replaced by -ds [-'as], -ἃ [-'a] and -ἅτε [-'ate] (with 
the a-vowel optionally generalized throughout the paradigm in the modern period). 
The imperfect endings 2sg -ets [-is], 3sg -et [-i] and 2pl -εἴτε [-'ite] similarly began to 
be replaced by -as [-as], -a [-a] and -dte [-'ate], though here the original forms were 
retained in parallel use for longer, and so subject to further developments in their own 
right (see below). 
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The conflation process can be seen in progress in the vernacular texts of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, but its completion belongs to the early modern period. The remain- 
ing -éw [-'eo] verbs, along with their traditional paradigm, were progressively confined 
to the learned language and the formal speech of the educated minority (for the rela- 
tively few exceptions, see below), though many such verbs have since been reintroduced 
into standard Modern Greek from the learned tradition. 

Paradigmatic interference naturally extended also to the medio-passive paradigm, 
where a similar substitution of -οὔ- [-'u-] for -ῶ- [-'o-] took place in the -dw [-'ao] 
subtype: thus 1sg present -otpat [-'ume] replaced -Gyat [-'ome], and 1/3pl present 
τούμεθα [-'umeQa]/-odvtat [-'unde] replaced -ώμεθα [-'ome@a]/-Gvtat [-'onde]. This 
paradigm, which retained 2/3sg -Goat [-'ase]/-Gtat [-'ate] and 2pl -ἄσθε [-'asOe], then 
attracted the commonly used ‘deponent’ (i.e. middle only) verbs of the -éw [-'eo] class, 
such as φοβοῦμαι [fo'vume] ‘I am afraid’, θυμοῦμαι [Bi'mume] ‘I remember’ and 
λυποῦμαι [li'pume] ‘I regret’. These verbs have retained their mixed paradigm in 
Modern Greek, but with the addition of 1sg -ἅμαι [-'ame], increasingly now standard- 
ized, and one or two more recent changes to the endings, cf. 11.8.6 (35d). 

The medio-passive paradigm of the great majority of -dw [-'ao] verbs, however, 
began to be remodelled in the later middle ages on the basis of earlier developments 
in the -έω [-'eo] class. These began in the imperfect active, where they were eventually 
superseded, but also spread to the passive voice, where they predominated. Thus while 
the changes in (ii) above were still in progress, an alternative development began to 
affect the original 3sg imperfect of -éw [-'eo]-verbs, namely -εἰ [-i] (< -¢ + € [-ee]). Since 
this was homophonous with the regular ending of the 3sg present, it was widely 
recharacterized (like the corresponding -a [-a] of the -dw [-'ao] class) by the addition 
of the normal 3sg imperfect termination, to give -et-e(v) [-(i)je(n)], e.g. (ἐκκράτειε(ν) 
[(e)'kratje(n)] ‘s/he used to hold’. This development also led to the change of 2sg 
(E)kpdtets [(e)'kratis] to (é)kpdtetes [(e)'kratjes] (and perhaps of 2pl (é)kpateite 
[(e)kra'tite] to (ἐἸκρατειέτε [(e)kra'tjete]); in some varieties the singular was then fully 
regularized, giving 1sg (ἐγκράτεια [(e)'kratja]. In the case of -έω [-'eo] verbs still in 
regular use, these new forms began to supersede not only those of the original paradigm 
but also the ‘interpolated’ -dw [-'ao] forms of (ii). 

In the plural of the imperfect, however, a different set of innovations began to take 
place in the late middle ages. The changes involved started in the mixed paradigm of 
(i) above and gradually spread to the singular, the new paradigm eventually replacing 
all other options apart from -aya [-aya] (i.e. not only (ii), but also the innovative -έω 
[-'eo] forms just described). Since the old 3pl imperfect -ovv [-un] was homophonous 
with both the 1sg form and the regular 3p! present of non-contract verbs, it was widely 
replaced by -οὖσαν [-'usan] (with the accented syllable following that of 1/2pl) through 
the incorporation of aorist -oav [-san] as a formally distinctive ‘3pl past-tense’ suffix. 
Examples already occur in the Chronicle of the Morea. (A similar development 
in non-contract verbs was seen in ancient Koine forms such as 3pl imperfect 
ἐγράφοσαν [e'yrafosan] ‘they used to write/were writing’ etc., as discussed in Part I 
(cf. 5.8).) 

Subsequently, the element -οῦσ- [-'us-] was extended to 1pl, where the instability of 
the syllabic augment had led to frequent homophony between present and imperfect: 
thus yeAotpe(v) [je'lume(n)] ‘we laugh’Aé)yedodpe(v) [(e)je'lume(n)] ‘we were laughing’ 
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-> yedrodyelv) [je'lume(n)]/é)yedovoape(v) [(e)je'lusame(n)]. Then, during the early 
modern period, a full imperfect paradigm in -οὖσα [-'usa], -οῦσες [-'uses], τέω [-'use(n)] 
etc. was gradually constructed to this model, the process being completed first in 
northern dialects, including that of Constantinople. Earlier, however, plural forms of 
this type were combined with elements taken from the other competing paradigms. In 
standard Modern Greek (perhaps as a direct result of the influx of speakers from the 
Ottoman capital during the 19th century), the -οὖσα [-'usa] forms are now regarded 
as the norm for contract verbs, especially in learned verbs of the -έω [-'eo] class, though 
more ‘popular’ verbs of the -dw [-'ao] type (e.g. κρατῶϊκρατάω [kra'to/kra'tao] ‘T hold’ 
etc.) still retain -aya [-aya] in the colloquial speech of many Greeks, especially in the 
south. 

But before these changes took place, the substitution of -ete- [-je-] for -et- [-i-] in 
the imperfect active of popular verbs of the -éw [-'eo] type (cf. 3sg (ἐἸκράτειε [(e)'kratje] 
etc.) had led to a parallel substitution in the 3sg and 2pl of the imperfect medio-passive 
(i.e. -εἴτοίν) [-'ito(n)] > -ειέτοιν) [-'jeto(n)], and -εἶσθε [-'isBe] > -ειέσθε [-'jeste]). Since 
this tense was little used in popular speech in the middle ages, we have only a limited 
picture of the conjugation of both contract and non-contract verbs from the small 
number of attested examples and the evidence of dialect variants in the popular speech 
of the 19th century (cf. Thumb (1912: 156, 171-2, 175), and see (356) below for 
details). From the imperfect, the innovation spread to the present middle/passive, 
affecting 2/3sg (-etoat [-'ise]/-citat [-'ite]), and 2pl (-εἶσθε [-'isOe]), so as to give the 
paradigm in (iti):'° 


(iii) Sg 1 -οὖμαι  [-'umai] Pl 1 ούμεστε [-'umeste] 
2 -ειἰέσαι [-'jesai] 2 -«€.é-oTe [-᾿|6516] 
3. -ειἰέται [-'jetai] 3. -ονται ——[-'unde] 


Subsequently, the -ου- [-u-] element of 155 and 1/3pl was adapted to the other forms, 
giving -εἰου- [-ju-]: 


(iv) Sg 1. -ἰοῦμαι [-'Jumai] Pl 1. -ἰιούμεστε  [-'jumeste] 
2 -ἰέσσαι [-6541] 2 -ειέ-στε [-'jeste] 
3. «état [-εἴ4]] 3. -οιοῦνται ——[-‘junde] 


And finally, though these changes belong properly to the modern period, the -ειέ- [-'je-] 
formant was generalized to 1sg, while -€t- [-'jo-] was substituted for -εἰού- [-'ju-] on 
the basis of the regular -τόμαστε [-'omaste] of non-contract verbs (see (35d) for details); 
this formant was then sometimes extended to 2pl (giving -εἰόστε [-'joste]). 

This emerged as the dominant medio-passive paradigm for all contract verbs, and 
the forms of the -dw [-'ao] class (other than deponents) were progressively incorporated 
into it from the later middle ages onwards. Contemporary Greek therefore uses 
ἀγαπιέμαι [aya'’pjeme] ‘I am loved’, alongside κρατιέμαι [kra'tjeme] ‘I am held’ etc. 
(the spelling now standardized with -t-). But the classical paradigms of both -άω [-'ao] 
and -€w [-'eo-] types were retained in the learned language, and a number of verbs of 
learned origin still employ the classical endings given in (v) (though often updated in 
1/2pl to -ὠνού-μαστε [-'o/'u-maste] and -G/ei-ore [-'a/'i-ste]): 
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(v) 1,2,3 sg: pat [-'ome] doa. [-'ase] -Gtat  [-'ate] 
1, 2,3 pl: -ὥμεθα [-'omeQ@a] -ἄσθε [-'asBe] -ὥνται [-'onde] 
1, 2,3 sg: -οῦμαι [-'ume] -εἶσαι [-'Ise] -εἶται [-'ite] 
1, 2, 3 pl: -obpe6a [-"ume@a] -εἶσθε [-'isBe] -odvTat [-'unde] 


It was noted earlier that most commonly used verbs of the -éw [-'eo] class were 
incorporated into the combined contract-verb paradigms given in (i) and (iii)/(iv). But 
even in the popular spoken language, a number of such verbs survived into the later 
middle ages and beyond with their classical paradigms intact, or at least in partial use. 
Obvious examples include εὐχαριστῶ [efxari'sto] Ἵ thank’, παρακαλῶ [paraka'lo] Ἵ 
appeal to/(if you) please’, λαλῶ [la'lo] ‘I speak’, κρατῶ [kra'to] ‘I hold/keep’, 
θεωρῶ [Beo'ro] ‘I consider’. There was, however, some uncertainty even in these cases, 
and a number have now been partly or wholly absorbed into the combined paradigms 
(e.g. κρατῶ [kra'to] in its entirety, λαλῶ [la'lo] in the middle/passive, the active of 
παρακαλῶ [paraka'lo] optionally and its passive obligatorily etc.). 

Despite occasional dialectal variants of the -dw [-'ao] type, one verb that generally 
remained strongly in the -€w [-'eo] camp was μπορῶ [bo'ro], ‘I am able’, which gradu- 
ally replaced classical δύναμαι ['Siname] in the spoken language. This derived from 
the classical compound εὐ-πορῶ [efpo'ro], properly ‘I am well off/l have resources’, but 
was already used colloquially in its modern sense in Ancient Greek. Its aorist was 
εὐπόρεσα [ef'poresa] or later ηὐπόρεσα [if'poresa] (both with post-classical replacement 
of -pnoa [-risa] on the model of -ράω [-'rao] verbs where the imperfective stem vowel 
was regularly preserved in the aorist). The first of these was early reinterpreted as 
consisting of augment [e-] + [-'fporesa], which, in conjunction with the effects of 
aphaeresis, quickly led to a present [(f)po'ro] beside aorist [(f)'poresa], whose phono- 
tactically difficult initial clusters were simplified to [p-]. When such forms followed 
negative (ov)Sév [(u}éen] or conditional ἄν [an], as happened particularly frequently 
with a verb of this meaning, the initial plosive was voiced in accordance with the rules 
of spoken Greek to give, for example, [Sem/am bo'ro]. This pronunciation then became 
so habitual through constant repetition in such contexts that it came to be used inde- 
pendently of them. The present thus became μπορῶ, with a parallel aorist (ἐς μπόρεσα 
[(e)'boresa] replacing εὐπόρεσα [ef'poresa]. But since this new form had the appearance 
of a compound with év- [en-], it also resulted in the formation of the ‘corrected’ present 
ἐμπορῶ [embo'ro], which sometimes appears in later medieval texts. 

The alternative (originally post-classical, but still ancient) aorist ηὐπόρεσα [if'poresa] 
was naturally adapted to the innovatory ἐμπόρεσα [e'boresa], to give ἠμπόρεσα 
[i'boresa], but at this point, the pattern of ἐμπορῶ [embo'ro]//Eutdpeca [e'boresa] led 
to the formation of a new present ἠμπορῶ [imbo'ro] to partner ἠμπόρεσα [i'boresa]. 
This variant is also commonly used in vernacular texts of the later middle ages. 


11.8.6 Personal endings 


(35) Many of the changes in the personal endings of verbs have already been 
referred to in connection with other developments above. Here the principal devel- 
opments will be summarized under the following subheadings: 
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(a) Indicative and subjunctive 

(b) Past-tense morphology: active and aorist middle/passive; the augment 
(c) The active paradigm: present tense 

(d) The middle/passive paradigm: present tense 

(e) The middle/passive paradigm: the imperfect 


(a) Indicative and subjunctive 


In late antiquity, as noted earlier, the regular endings of the imperfective (without -o- 
[-s-]) and aorist (with -o- [-s-]) subjunctive: 


Sg τ-(σ)ὼ [-(s)o] -(on)s [-(s)is] -(σ)ῃ [-(s)1] 
Pl = -(c)wpev [-(s)omen] -(σ)ητε [-(s)ite] -(σ)ωσι (ν) [-(s)osi(n)] 


merged respectively with those of the present (without -o- [-s-]) and future (with -o- 
[-s]) indicative: 


Sg -(a)w [-(s)o] τίσ)εις [-(s)is] -(σ)ει [-(s)i} 
Pl -(σ)ομεν [-(s)omen] -(σ)ετε [-(s)ete] -(σ)ουσι(ν) [-(s)usi(n)] 


through a combination of sound change (i.e. classical ὦ [o:] and ο [o] > [o], classical 
et [e:] and n/p [e:/e:i] > [i]) and analogical levelling (i.e. 2/3pl -(σ)ητε [-(s)ite]/-()wot(v) 
[-(s)osi(n)] > -(o)ete [-(s)ete]/-(c)ovot(v) [-(s)usi(n)]). The destabilization of the future 
indicative led to the widespread use of what, from a classical perspective, look like 
present indicatives (imperfective) and aorist subjunctives (perfective) in future function 
(with the stem of the latter often surviving in preference to that of the future in sup- 
pletive paradigms). Eventually the future was formally renewed through the use of 
various infinitival periphrases and constructions with νά [na], as discussed in 11.8.3. 

Similar levelling took place in the imperfective medio-passive paradigm between 
the present indicative (e.g. λύομαι ['liome]) and present subjunctive (e.g. λύωμαι 
[‘liome]). The future middle (e.g. λύσομαι ['lisome]) and aorist middle subjunctive 
(e.g. λύσωμαι ['lisome]) might well have fallen together in the same way, but the demise 
of the aorist middle as a separate paradigm led to the early loss of this whole set 
of forms. The passive system was, however, distinctive, in that the future in 
-ἰθήσομαι [-'(8)isome] was related to, but formally distinct from, the aorist passive 
(soon medio-passive) in -(0)nv [-(@)in], with its subjunctive in -(θ)ῶ [-'(8)o]. Lacking 
independent support in a developing system where futures were in any case threatened, 
the future passive was the first future paradigm to disappear (being widely replaced 
by infinitival periphrases in late antiquity). The aorist passive indicative and subjunc- 
tive, however, survived as expected, the latter acquiring future uses like other aorist 
subjunctives (and subject to the same later developments with νά [na], θὲ vd [6e na] 
etc.). Since, however, its active-type terminations were accented, the forms 
involved were levelled to those of the partially homophonous present indicative/sub- 
junctive active paradigm of -έω [-'eo] verbs, to give (as still in Modern Greek): 
(8G [-'(BJo], -ἰθ)εῖς [-'(@)is], -(et [-'(@)i], -ἰ(θ)οῦμεν [-'(O)umen], -ἰθ)λεῖτε [-'(@)ite], 
-ἰ(θ)οῦσι [-'(8)usi]/-(Botv [-'(O)un]. 
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The continued written use of graphically distinct subjunctive endings in the middle 
ages was largely a feature of the learned tradition, though at least formal educated 
speech probably continued to distinguish those subjunctives whose ‘correct’ written 
form justified a pronunciation distinct from that of corresponding indicatives. 


(Ὁ) Past-tense morphology: active and aorist middle/passive; the augment 


As noted (5.8, 6.5.2), a common set of past-tense endings evolved in late antique and 
early Medieval Greek out of the old imperfect, aorist and perfect active paradigms. 
Thus the imperfect: 


(i) Sg -ov [-on] -es [-65] -e(v) [-e(n)] 
Pl -ομεν [-omen] -ετε [-ete] -ον [-on] 


aorist: 


(1) 58: -(o)a [-(s)a] -(o)as [-(5)58] -(a)e(v) [-(s)e(n)] 


Pl -(σ)αμεν [-(s)amen] -(c)ate [-(s)ate] -(σ)αν [-(s)an] 
and perfect endings: 


(ili) 55. -(κ)ὰ [-(k)a] τ(κ)ας [-(k)as] -(κ)ε(ν) [-(k)e(n)] 
ΡΙ -(k)apev [-(k)amen] -(k)ate [-(k)ate] -(κ)ασι(ν) [-(k)asi(n)] 


were all combined into the single system in (iv) (with variants in 2pl and 3pl; early 
forms of the imperfect of contract verbs are ignored here): 


(iv) Sg -a [a] -es [-650] -ε(ν) [-e(n)] 
Pl -ἀαμεν [-amen] -ate [-ate] -av(e) [-an(e)] 
-ete [-ete] -ασι(ν) [-asi(n)] 


The characteristic aorist/perfect markers -o- [s]/-«- [k] were prefixed, as appropriate. 

The «-version of the aorist/perfect paradigm was gradually adopted in the aorist 
middle/passive (-(0)n-Ka [-(0)i-ka] etc.), as we have seen, a process completed in popular 
spoken Greek by the later Byzantine period (the true aorist middle, with a few high- 
frequency exceptions such as ἠρξάμην [ir'ksamin] ‘I began’, having been very largely 
abandoned in late antiquity). 

In standard Modern Greek 2/3pl -ate [-ate] and -av [-an] are now normal, but the 
alternatives still occur dialectally, 3pl -ασι [-asi] being particularly characteristic of the 
south-eastern group and the speech of the Mani, though it also occurs in some South 
Italian and Cretan varieties. In medieval vernacular poetry, however, which remains a 
major source of information about the spoken Greek of the period, there is fluctuation 
in the use of the two 3pl forms, much of it metrically motivated. But since even early 
prose pieces show parallel uncertainty, and Sofianés’ grammar (see Part III, 14.2.2) 
allows both forms in many instances, it seems that the variants were in parallel use in 
the later middle ages and into the modern period. Some of this may be due to the 
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contamination of texts in the process of copying and transmission, and the possibility 
remains that in the ‘real’ vernacular (i.e. in forms of the language not subject to metri- 
cal constraints) the variants were already being specialized in different grammatical or 
phonological contexts. But in general the distribution in Modern Greek dialects that 
still permit such variation appears quite random, or at best associated with factors 
such as age and education (Mendardos (1925: 40), Newton (1972), Minas (1987)). 

In classical Greek all past tenses carried an augment, which involved either the 
prefixation of the syllable ἐ- [e-] (occasionally ἡ- [i-], see below) to forms beginning 
with a consonant, or the lengthening of the initial segment of forms beginning with a 
vowel or diphthong. The latter (the so-called ‘temporal augment’) fell quickly out of 
favour because of its variable form and the destruction of the relevant notion of 
lengthening by sound change. In some areas the syllabic augment was used in place of 
the initial vowel, but in standard Modern Greek the past tenses now simply have the 
same initial vowel as the non-past forms (learned survivals with stressed augment 
excepted). 

The syllabic augment naturally survived more strongly, but its role too was partially 
undermined by sound change, specifically aphaeresis. In standard Modern Greek it 
therefore survives only when accented, though in some dialects it is still retained across 
the board. It is also worth noting that, on the basis of frequently occurring verb forms 
augmented at least optionally in ['i-], some inherited from antiquity (e.g. ἤθελα ['i0ela] 
‘I wanted’, ἤμελλα ['imela] ‘I was about to’, εἶπα [‘ipa] ‘I said’, εἶδα [ida] ‘I saw’), 
others arising through various analogies in the middle ages (e.g. ἤπια ['ipja] for ἔπια 
[‘epja] ‘I drank’, or ἤλεγα [‘ileya] ‘I used to say’ after εἶπα ['ipa] ‘I said’), a number of 
dialects eventually generalized ἤ- ['i-] as the basic form of the syllabic augment. This 
is particularly characteristic of much of the south-eastern area, many Cycladic varieties, 
and the speech of eastern Crete. Where the unaccented augment is retained, some of 
these dialects substitute €- [e-], while others keep ἡ- [i-] throughout. 

From late antiquity onwards, the practice of using an ‘internal’ augment with com- 
pound verbs (e.g. προσ-έξβαλον [pros'evalon] ‘they attacked’) was steadily abandoned 
in favour of a regular ‘external’ augment (e.g. ἐ-πρόσβαλαν [e'prozvalan]), or no 
augment at all if the initial element began with a vowel. This was inevitable, given that 
word formation using the classical prepositions had ceased to be productive and many 
compound verbs survived only as lexicalized fossils. The true nature of such composi- 
tion was therefore steadily lost sight of. 


(c) The active paradigm: present tense 


The parallel existence of past-tense 3pl -av(e) [-an(e)] and -ασι(ν) [-asi(n)] very quickly 
generated a present-tense (and subjunctive) 3pl -ouv(e) [-un(e)] to partner the inherited 
-ovot(v) [-usi(n)]. The earliest examples of the innovative form date from the late 
antique/early Byzantine period, and the variants alternate freely, exactly like their past- 
tense analogues, in popular writing of the later middle ages. The dialectal distribution 
of the variants in Modern Greek is the same as for the past-tense forms. 

In the modern period -ovv(e) [-un(e)] influenced the 1pl ending -ομε(ν) [-ome(n)] to 
give -oue [-ume]. This is now the preferred option in standard Modern Greek, though 
both forms remain in use, the traditional form being mainly regional or viewed as stilted. 
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(4) The middle/passive paradigm: present tense 


The ancient set of endings in the regular thematic paradigm (i.e. with verb stem in 
-e-/-o-) was as follows: 


Sg -ο-μαι [-ome] ει [-i] -ε-ται [-ete] 
ΡΙ -όμεθα |-omeOa] -ε-σθε[-6506] -ο-νται [-onde] 


This was partially remodelled: 


(i) 2sg -et (earlier -y/) [-i], which derived from an original *-eoat [-esai] through 
prehistoric loss of intervocalic [s] and contraction, was analogically restored, begin- 
ning in the Hellenistic period, on the basis of the perfect middle/passive in -σαι [-se] 
and common athematic verb forms such as δύνα-σαι ['dinase] ‘you can’, toTa-cat 
['istase] ‘you stand’ etc. 


(ii) 2pl -εσθε [-65θ06] became -εστε [-este] by regular phonetic development 
(cf. (12) above). The 2pl ending also influenced ipl -όμεθα [-ome@a], to give 
first -όμεσθα [-'omes@a]/-Gueota [-'omesta], and then -όμεσθε [-'omesBe]/-due0Te 
[-‘omeste], the latter widely attested in later medieval texts. Subsequently, the imper- 
fect Ipl and 2pl endings -όμαστε [-'omaste] and -όσαστε [-'osaste] (on which, see 
(4) below) often replaced these forms (in the case of 1pl standardly in Modern 
Greek), perhaps on the basis of the historic lack of distinctiveness between present 
and past terminations (i.e. τομεθα [-'omeBa] and -εσθε [-es8e] in both paradigms). 


(iii) In the early medieval period, 3pl -ovtat [-onde] was influenced by the new 
active ending -ovv [-un] to give -ovvtat [-unde], and the -ov- [-u-] element then 
spread dialectally to the other forms with the thematic vowel [-o-] (in northern 
varieties often automatically, through mid-vowel raising). Both sets of variants 
continued in use, however, though now the [-o-] forms have prevailed in standard 
Modern Greek, doubtless in part under the influence of the written language. 


(e) The middle/passive paradigm: the imperfect 


The classical thematic paradigm: 


Sg -Ounv[-omin] τοῦ [-u] -€-To [-eto] 
ΡΙ -όμεθα [-ome@a] -c-c8e[-esBe] -o-vto [-ondo] 


was also widely remodelled, but its relative rarity led to a wider range of 
innovations: 


(i) The 3pl suffix was widely affected by the corresponding active past-tense ending 
-av(e) [-an(e)] to give -ovtav [-onda(n)]/-6vtave [-'ondane], and then a number of 
extended variants gradually emerged: e.g. -όντησαν [-'ondisa(n)], used in the 
Chronicle of the Morea and modelled on ἦσαν ['isan], the traditional 3pl imperfect 
of the verb ‘to be’ (cf. (34a)), and much later -όντουσαν [-'ondusa(n)], a form now 
typical of Peloponnesian varieties and Athenian colloquial, in which -ovoav [-usan] 
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has apparently been borrowed from the ‘regular’ 3pl active imperfect of contract 
verbs (cf. (34e) above, and see (iv) below for a similar development in 155). The 
basis for this otherwise unlikely link was apparently provided by the similar use of 
active contract-verb endings in the subjunctive of the aorist passive (cf. (34a)). 


(ii) 355 -ετο(ν) [-eto(n)], with analogical final -v [-n] on the basis of 3sg active 
forms, was partly remodelled under the influence of the new 3pl -ovtav [-onda(n)]/ 
-dvtave [-'ondane], to give -otov [-oto(n)]|/-dTove [-'otone] (as in the Chronicle of the 
Morea) and then -otav [-ota(n)]/-étave [-'otane]. This last development also led to 
the recharacterization of 3sg ἦτοίν) ['ito(n)] ‘s/he was’ as ἦτανίε) ['itan(e)], which 
was homophonous with the innovative version of the 3pl of the same verb (cf. 
(34a)). On this model, the properly 3pl endings -ovtav [-onda(n)]/-6vtave [-'ondane] 
were sometimes used also as 3sg terminations, a usage now characteristic of the 
northern dialects, including the speech of Thessaloniki. 


(iii) As in the present paradigm, Τρ] -όμεθα [-'ome@a] was remodelled to the 2pl 
form. But in this case, beginning in Roman times, and in line with other develop- 
ments of that period (cf. 3pl imperfect active -ov [-on] > -o-cav [-osan] etc.), the 2pl 
aorist-middle suffix -σασθε [-sasOe] had replaced the original termination -(ε)-σθε 
[-(e)-s8e] in popular speech, the substitution being motivated by the formal distinc- 
tiveness of this termination vis-a-vis the corresponding present. The starting point 
was the new 2pl imperfect ἤσσασθε ['isasBe] (for classical ἦτε ['ite]/foTE ['iste]) ‘you 
were’), built in part to 3pl ἦσαν ['isan], but using the middle endings characteristic 
of the remainder of the remodelled paradigm of this verb (see (34a)). Via an exten- 
sion of the thematic vowel of 1pl -όμεθα [-'omeQa], we get the innovative 2pl 
-όσασθε [-'osasBe] (later -όσαστε [-'osaste]) in place of -εσθε [-es8e], to which the 
1pl form was itself remodelled, giving -όμασθε [-'omasQe]/-duaote [-'omaste].'* 

The new Ipl endings of the present and imperfect paradigms were, however, 
widely interchanged, while the 2pl imperfect was also commonly substituted for the 
2pl present. In some areas, and especially in northern dialects, the imperfect 1pl and 
2pl endings were given the a-vowel of 3pl -ovtav [-ondan]/-6vtave [-'ondane], 
to produce -όμασταν [-'omastan]/-doaotav [-'osastan]. In standard Modern Greek 
-όμαστε [-'omaste] can also be used as imperfect 1pl, and -όσαστε [-'osaste], 
the regular 2pl imperfect, doubles optionally as a present ending alongside -eote 
[-este]. 


(iv) The 1sg imperfect middle/passive -όμην [-'omin] had a termination that ceased 
to be associated with passive 1sg past-tense forms after the replacement of the 
majority of 1sg aorists in -nv [-in] by -nka [-ika]. The 2sg ending -ovu [-u], which 
derived prehistorically from *-e-co [-e-so] through loss of intervocalic [s] and con- 
traction (cf. 2sg present -εἰ [-i] < *-e-cat [-e-sai]), was even more opaque and ripe 
for replacement. 

Since the aoristic -κα [-ka] was unsuitable as a substitute in the 1sg imperfect, it 
seems that -ovv [-un], the active 1sg imperfect ending of the contract verbs, was 
substituted for -ν [-in], just as their 3pl -ovoav [-usan] replaced -noav [-isan] in the 
extended 3pl middle/passive formations discussed in (i) above. This produced 
τότμουν [-'omun], which immediately provided a model for a new 285 -ό-σουν 
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[-'osun], where [5] replaced [m] as in the present forms -μαι [-me]/-cat [-se], and 
the thematic o-vowel paralleled the developments in the 2pl termination. 


The overall result of these various developments was a paradigm in which the thematic 
vowel [o] was generalized and normally bore the accent: 


Singular Plural 

-όμουνία ε) [-'omun(a/e)] -duaote  [-'omaste] 

-doowla/e) [-'osun(a/e)] τόσαστε — [-'osaste] 

-ότανίε) [-'otan(e) |/-oTav ['-otan] -6vtavle) [-'ondan(e)]/-ovtav ['-ondan] 


The 1sg and 2sg endings naturally acquired an optional final vowel to protect the 
weak -v [-n]. This was either the expected -e [-e] in both forms, or the 1sg ‘past-tense’ 
suffix -a [-a], generalized to the formally parallel 2sg. The a-option was originally 
characteristic of the northern dialects, including the speech of Constantinople, and 
perhaps again passed into the standard through the influence of the many speakers 
who came from there in the early 19th century. The forms of 1/2/3sg and 3pl without 
a final vowel are now regarded as more correct in the contemporary standard 
language. 

In these short forms, the accent now remains fixed in 3sg -όταν [-'otan], following 
the model of 1/2sg, but it may still be thrown back to the last syllable of the verb root 
in the case of 3pl, to give either -6vtav [-'ondan] or -όνταν [-'ondan]. Some dialects, 
however, generalized the accent associated with the original short-form 3sg/3pl endings, 
to give a paradigm -όμουν [-'omun], dcouv [-'osun], -όταν [-'otan] etc. 

Finally, we should note that, on the basis of 3pl present -ovvtat [-unde] (itself mod- 
elled on the innovative 3pl active -ovv [-un]), an alternative 3pl imperfect ending -ovvto 
[-undo] inevitably appeared (later -ovvtav [-unda(n)|/-otvtave [-'undane]). The -ov- 
[-u-] element spread naturally in some dialects to replace thematic -o- [o] (accented or 
not according to area) throughout the paradigm, though in northern or Asia Minor 
dialects in which the accent fell on the syllable before the thematic vowel, the regular 
mid-vowel raising produced -ov- [-u-] independently. This thematic -ov- [-u-] was 
certainly a feature of the speech of many in the capital during the later middle ages, 
and it is well reflected in the Poems of Poor Prédromos (cf. 12.2.2). But, as noted 
above in the discussion of the present endings, it has now been all but eliminated from 
the middle/passive paradigm of standard Modern Greek, with the exception of the 
imperfect passive of learned verbs of the -έω [-'eo] class (e.g. στεροῦμαι [ste'rume] ‘T 
lack’), where it has been generalized, on the basis of the inherited -ot- [-'u-] of many 
of the forms in the classical paradigm, to give: -οὐμουν [-'umun], -ούσουν [-'usun], 
-οὐνταν [-'undan], -obuaote [-'umaste], -ούσαστε [-'usaste], -obvtav [-'undan]. But this 
largely artificial construct of demoticist grammarians is not universally accepted, and 
in the 3rd-person forms especially many speakers prefer the learned -εἴτο [-'ito] and 
-otvto [-'undo]. 

As with other cases of change in progress, a variety of imperfect middle/passive 
forms is attested in vernacular literature after the 12th century, and it seems that a 
number of these developing variants were not only passively understood but also in 
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active use in the last few centuries before the empire’s final fall. Though particular 
forms may originally have been characteristic of particular regions, mobility seems to 
have created a situation in which dialect mixture and free variation were the norm 
amongst city-dwellers of all classes. 


11.9 Conclusion 


Though it is clear that spoken Greek changed very considerably during the middle 
ages, with a significant increase in regional heterogeneity among illiterate speakers at 
the lower levels of society, the continued existence of the Byzantine state and its insti- 
tutions (primarily the education system, the bureaucracy, and the Orthodox church) 
guaranteed that the evolution of the spoken language overall was constrained by 
knowledge of, or widespread exposure to, the learned language in its various forms 
(most importantly, because of its universal impact, the language of the liturgy). Even 
the wholly illiterate could not escape the passive influence of ecclesiastical Greek or 
the levelling effects of military service in the imperial army, while the upper classes, 
concentrated in the major urban centres, continued not only to maintain mutual 
contact across the empire through travel and the performance of professional duties, 
but also to learn, and actively to employ, traditional forms of written Greek, a process 
which necessarily influenced their speech and inhibited the development of regional 
differentiation in educated varieties at other than the phonological level. 

Thus early Medieval Greek, unlike Latin, did not fragment into regional dialects 
that later acquired official status and evolved as separate languages within independent 
states. Only with the advent of Norman rule in southern Italy and the Seljuk domina- 
tion of eastern and central Asia Minor did the increasingly isolated dialects of these 
peripheral territories start to develop along radically independent lines. 

After 1204, however, in the context of widespread western rule and the political 
fragmentation of the former empire, similar developments began to take effect even in 
the spoken dialects of areas closer to the centre. Crucially, these changes now affected 
all levels of society, since there was no longer a Byzantine state of any significance, 
and the educated classes slowly integrated with their Romance-speaking rulers. Some 
local dialects thus acquired official, and even literary, status at the expense of archaic 
written Greek, particularly where Byzantine rule had been interrupted and where 
western rule survived longest (e.g. in Cyprus, Crete and the Ionian islands). These and 
other issues will be taken up in more detail in chapter 12. 


Notes 


1. If the element in question is used as a determiner rather than a pronoun, or if the referent 
is non-human, -v [-n] is less likely to be present in these words. 

2 Examples in this function are attested from the Sth-6th centuries (Bakker (1974: 87-94), 
Gignac (1981: 179), Nicholas (1999: 200-11), Manoléssou (2003b)), but then resurface 
only in vernacular literature after the 12th century. 

3 Since there is good reason to think that πρᾶγμα was pronounced [pranma] in antiquity 
(Allen (1987a: 35)), the popular form is clearly a direct descendant of this through assimila- 
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10 
11 


12 
13 
14 


tion of the nasals and simplification of the geminate; the learned form (as often) must 
involve a spelling pronunciation of the traditional orthographic form. 

Beginning in the 17th century a great deal of terminology was created from Ancient Greek 
sources or calqued on the neologisms of other European languages using Ancient Greek 
formants. Since a great deal of lexical innovation in these languages involved Ancient 
Greek roots anyway, many such words were absorbed into Modern Greek without signifi- 
cant change (see 15.2 and 17.4). 

For this kind of regression, cf. also popular τέλειωσα ['texosa] ‘I finished’ (beside learned 
τελείωσα [te'liosa] < ancient ἐτελείωσα [etelé:o:sa]) on the model of the common 
class of aorists seen in (ἐδήλωσα [(e)'dilosa] ‘I showed’, supported by parallel presents 
τελειώνω [te'kono] and δηλώνω [di'lono)). 

In general, the richer the tradition, the greater the fluctuation, as expected, since copies 
were made in many different areas. 

The form varies according to whether they end in a consonant or a vowel: thus πούστης 
['pustis] < pust ‘sodomite/bugger’ but ἀραμπᾶς < araba ‘cart’. 

᾿Αδελφίδες [adel'fides] is also attested. In general, the demise of Byzantine educational 
institutions coupled with the absence of any interest in regularizing the vernacular produced 
large-scale variation in both derivational and inflectional morphology. 

The words of this class that survived in the vernacular tended to have more concrete mean- 
ings and to be assimilated to the 1st declension, as noted. 

There are already many classical examples, e.g. Sophocles OT 448, Euripides HF 186. 
Θέ[θε] + νά [na] in its future use parallels the impersonal use of other modal auxiliaries 
taking a νά [na]-clause: cf. for example, μέλλει ['meli] ‘it will be (that)’ (chiefly in early 
Cypriot texts, e.g. Machairas’ Chronicle 1, 1); πρέπει ['prepi] ‘it is necessary (that)’ (e.g. 
Chronicle of the Morea 1342; lines 2 and 4 of the fragment entitled Sinner’s Prayer, origi- 
nally composed in the 12th or 13th century and edited by Legrand (1880: I, 17)); \axatvet 
[la'ceni] ‘it chances (that) (e.g. Chronicle of the Morea 2524); ἐνδέχεται [en'decete] 
‘it is possible/permitted’ (e.g. Assizes passim, a 14th-century translation into Cypriot 
Greek of a French legal text, cf. SAthas (1872-94: IV, 24 ff). This does not, however, 
guarantee that θέ [8e] too was originally an impersonal verb in the future construction. 
Since it had previously been generalized to all other persons/numbers in the volitional 
construction (replacing 2sg θές [θ65], and perhaps other reduced forms also, viz. 1/2/3pl 
θέμε ['θεπιε] θέτε ['Bete], θένε ['Bene], cf. 11.8.5 (c)(iii)), it was already thought of as an 
uninflected particle by the time the θέ [8e] + νά [na]- periphrasis started to be used as a 
future. The absence of convincing examples of impersonal θέλει νά ['@eli na] is therefore 
explained. 

For innovations in the endings themselves, see (35b-c) below. 

For the changes in the endings themselves, see (35d). 

The relative chronology of these developments remains uncertain because ‘vernacular’ 2pl 
forms are very rare in the relevant literary and documentary corpora. 


12 
TEXTS IN THE ‘VERNACULAR’ 


12.1 The Early and Middle Periods 


12.1.1 Introduction 


We have a unique collection of 9th-century inscriptions, written at a more basic level 
than any of the texts discussed in chapter 10, set up at the instigation of the Turkic 
Bulgars, who had established themselves during the 7th century as the rulers of the 
Slavic peoples in much of the territory of modern Bulgaria. Though a few of these are 
in Bulgar (using the Greek alphabet), most are in Greek, the former administrative 
language and lingua franca of at least the southern parts of the region. Whether they 
were composed under orders by Greek-speaking inhabitants of the conquered towns 
or by Slavs and/or Bulgars who had learned Greek remains unclear, but they reveal a 
contemporary vernacular style that shows little or no influence from official varieties 
of the written language used in the Byzantine empire (cf. 10.7). 

For the early and middle periods, we also have a small collection of the rhythmical 
acclamations with which the Hippodrome factions (the Blues and Greens) used to 
greet/harangue emperors, members of the imperial household and other public figures 
on formal occasions and in response to major incidents in the political life of the 
capital. The majority are preserved in the manuscript traditions of historians and 
chroniclers, but many have suffered corruption in the course of their transmission. 
Though some convey approval, albeit often in an ironic or satirical way, others express 
outright contempt in strongly abusive language. Those composed for orchestrated 
chanting on official occasions reveal a mixture of popular and more formal character- 
istics, but some of the hostile pieces have a more consistently vernacular character, 
and provide an important, if limited, source of information for the spoken Greek of 
the urban masses in a period for which there is otherwise a serious lack of evidence. 


12.1.2. The Protobulgarian inscriptions 


Despite their privileged position as evidence for the vernacular of the 9th century, these 
documents must be interpreted with caution in that some at least may have been 
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composed by non-native speakers, and in the absence of comparable material from 
other locations, we risk giving undue emphasis to what may be parochial or substrate 
phenomena. See BeSevliev (1963) for a critical edition of the documents, and discussion 
of their historical and cultural significance. 

The following inscription describes the destruction of a Byzantine army by the 
Bulgars in 813, and belongs to a period quite close to the events which it 
commemorates: 


(1) ... [kl ὃ ἀδελφὸς atltlod οὐκ ἐχηθάρίγίησεν αὐτὸν κὲ EEANGlev, KE ESoxelv] αὐτὸν 
ὁ θεὸς κὲ τόπίουϊς Klel κάσστρα ἐρημῦσε(ν) ἰτίαδε: (Σε)} τὴν Σερδικήν, τὴνίν} Δεβελτόν, 
τὴν Κονσταντήαν, τὴν ἰΒερσ!ηνικίαν, «τὴν» ᾿ΑδρηανίούΠπολην. Τοῦτα τὰ κάστρα 
ἰἔϊλαβεν. Τὰ δὲ λυπὰ κίάϊστρα ἔδοκεν ὁ θείδϊὶς φόβον, κὲ ἀϊφίηκίαϊν κὲ ἔφυγαν, κὲ ὁ 
κάϊτίου τόπος [ἐξεϊληθάργησεν τὸν τόπον τοῦτον, {τ)όὅπου ἐ[ξῆλθείν μὲ] τὸν ὅλον λαὸν 
κὲ ἔκίαϊψίεν τὰ] χωρηά ἡμῶν!(ν} αἰὐϊτὸς 6 γέρων ὁ βασιλεὺϊς] ὁ φαρακλὸς, [ke ἐπῆρεν 
ὅλα, KE τοὺς ὅρκους ἐλησμόνησεν, κὲ ἐξῆλθεν ἐπὴ [αὐτὸν] ὁ ἄρχων (ὁ ἄ) ὁ Κροίύϊμος 
πρὸς [τ]ὸ πολίεμῆσε] ... (Inscription 2, Il. 5-35) 


[...ce o adel'fos atu uk eli'@arjisen atonc eks'il0en, c 'edocen 
and the brother of-him not abandoned him and went-out, and gave 
aton o Ge'os ce 'topus ce ‘kastra eri'mose ‘tae. {1 serdi'cin, 
him(acc.) the god both places and towns to-devastate these: the Serdike, 
ti devel'ton, ti ko(n)stan'dian, τὶ versini'cian, tin adrja'nupolin. 
the Debeltos, the Constantia, the Bersinicia, τῇς Adrianople. 
‘tuta ta 'kastra''elaven. ta de ly'pa  '‘kastra  ‘edoceno Oe'os 
These the towns he-took. The but remaining towns(acc.) gave τῇς god(nom.) 
‘fovon, ce ‘afikan c ‘efyyan,ce o ‘katu ‘topos ekseli'@arjisen 
fear, and they-surrendered (them) and _ fled, and the below place completely-abandoned 
ton 'dopon 'tuton, opu- eks'il0en me ton'olon Ja'onc  ‘ekapsen 
the place this, where had-gone-out with the whole army and burned 
ta xor'ja imon af'tos o ‘jeron ὁ vasi'lefso fara'klos,c  e'piren 
the villages of-us himself the old-man the emperor the bald, and had-taken 
‘ola, ce tus ‘orkus eliz'monisen, ce eks'il0en epi af'ton ὁ 
everything, and the oaths had-forgotten, and had-gone-out against him the 
‘arxon Ο 'krumos pros ἴο pole'mise ...] 
leader the Krum with-a-view-to the  to-fight ... 


‘,... and his brother did not desert him, but went out, and God granted it to him to destroy 
the following places and fortified towns: Serdike, Debeltos, Constantia, Bersinicia, 
Adrianople. These were the fortified townships that he took. But God put fear into 
the remaining towns, and they (i.e. the Byzantines) surrendered them and fled, and 
the land of the south (i.e. Byzantium) completely abandoned this place, where the 
aged emperor himself, the bald one, had gone out with his whole army and seized every- 
thing, forgetting his oaths, and our leader Krum had gone out against him to make 


> 


Wart ... 


This is the first time since we left the Egyptian papyri that spelling directly reflecting 
the sound changes of late antiquity and the early middle ages has been encountered. 
Note t, εἰ, ἢ = [i]; ες at = (6); 0, w = [o]; υ and ot, however, both still = [y], and there 
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are very few overlaps with the letters representing [i] (with occasional exceptions in 
other documents, cf. 11.2 (1)). The manner dissimilation of [fs] > [ps] is also apparent 
in ἔκαψε ['ekapse] for ἔκαυσε ['ekafse] (assuming the supplement is correct), suggesting 
that the distinctive treatment of groups of voiceless fricatives containing [s] as their 
second component may have begun earlier than that involving other such clusters (cf. 
11.6 (12)), though there is no compelling evidence for this change until much later. 

In morphology, note that the augment is still used routinely in past-tense verb forms 
whether or not it bears the accent, and that final -v [-n] has been standardized in all 
past-tense 3sg verb forms (including, elsewhere, 3sg middle/passive -etov [-eton]). The 
expected ‘past-tense’ paradigm (11.8.6 (35b)) is also well-attested in the regular 3pl 
forms in -av [-an] (e.g. ἔφυγαν ['efyyan]). Note, however, that ἄφηκαν ['afikan] still 
displays the ancient k-aorist (generalized from the singular), and that the innovative 
s-form ἄφησα ['afisa] (built to future/aorist subjunctive ἀφήσω [a'fiso] and the base for 
modern ἀφήνω [a'fino], 11.8.5 (34b)) has yet to make its appearance (cf. also 
ἔδοκεν ['edocen]). Assuming that the final -v [-n] of ἐρημῦσε {v} [eri'mose] was written 
in error (perhaps because of the past-tense 3sg verb forms preceding), it seems the use 
of an infinitive to complement control verbs is still in regular use, as is the articular 
infinitive after prepositions (here expressing purpose after πρός [pros] ‘towards’, cf. 
11.8.1 (30)), a major characteristic of the medieval Koine. 

The form τοῦτα ['tuta] for ταῦτα ['tafta] shows that the levelling of the anomalous 
forms of this demonstrative to the majority containing -ov- [-u-] was already under 
way (11.7.8 (29d)). Substitution of regular 2nd/1st-declension ὅλος ['olos], originally 
meaning ‘whole/entire’, for irregular 3rd/1st-declension πᾶς [pas] ‘all’, has taken place, 
in line with the general weakness of 3rd-declension morphology in popular spoken 
Greek: cf. ἐπῆρεν ὅλα [e'piren 'ola] ‘he took everything’ (where ἐπαίρω παίρνω 
[(e)'pero/'perno] has its modern meaning ‘take’ < ‘lift’). The bare accusative of both 
enclitic third-person pronouns and full noun phrases is used to mark the indirect object 
after ‘give’ (perhaps a northern characteristic already in place, cf. 11.7.1 (16)). 

In terms of vocabulary, we should note the common medieval use of λαός [la'os] to 
mean ‘army’, and the verbs ληθαργῶ [liPar'yo] ‘be lethargic (about)/give up on/abandon’, 
and λησμονῶ [lizmo'no] ‘forget’, both of which are innovations built to otherwise 
rarely attested nominal/adjectival formations; evidently the vernacular tradition 
exploited many items that had been eliminated from literary productions on stylistic 
grounds. 


12.1.3 Acclamations: origins of the ‘political’ verse form 


These fragments of a more everyday language are unfortunately neither common nor 
extensive (a reflection of Byzantine attitudes), but they serve to confirm, as the latest 
low-level papyri from Egypt suggest, that popular spoken Greek in the early and middle 
Byzantine periods was developing strongly in the direction of the modern language in 
terms of grammar and lexicon. (See Maas (1912), Badenas (1985) for collections and 
commentary.) 

Among the more famous of these texts, deriving from the early period, is the 
extended exchange between the circus fans and Ioustinianés’ herald on the occasion 
of the Nika riot, as preserved by Theophanes (am 6024, ap 532; de Boor (1963: 
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180-4)). A little later, we also have a piece directed against the emperor Maurikios 
(AM 6093, AD 602; de Boor (1963: 283)). The text as transmitted is as follows: 


(2) Εὕρηκε τὴν δαμαλίδα ἁπαλήν, Kal ὡς TO καινὸν ἀλεκτόριν ταύτῃ πεπήδηκεν 
καὶ ἐποίησε παιδία ὡς τὰ ξυλοκούκουδα: καὶ οὐδεὶς τολμᾷ λαλῆσαι, ἀλλ' ὅλους 
ἐφίμωσεν: ἅγιέ μου, ἅγιε φοβερὲ καὶ δυνατέ, δὸς αὐτῷ κατὰ κρανίου, ἵνα μὴ 
ὑπεραίρεται: κἀγώ σοι τὸν βοῦν τὸν μέγαν προσαγάγω εἰς εὐχήν. 


Jeffreys (1974) has argued that the origins of the 15-syllable ‘political’ verse form,' 
which is the standard accentual metre of folk songs, medieval and early modern ver- 
nacular poetry, and much learned Byzantine writing in the ceremonial and exegetical 
traditions (H6randner (1974)) go back to the acclamations employed to greet trium- 
phant generals in Republican Rome. According to this account, the metre would then 
have evolved orally into its familiar form over the course of the following millennium. 
Though others such as Politis (1970) and Koder (1972, 1983) have argued instead for 
a learned origin of some kind (and we may readily concede that the final shaping of 
the metre after the 10th/11th centuries took place at least partly through the interven- 
tion of learned/literate poets), pieces such as (2), as well as (4) below, actually provide 
good evidence in support of Jeffreys’ thesis of a popular origin (if not necessarily in 
Republican Rome), a position now reinforced by Lauxtermann (1999). 

The mature political verse comprises two hemistichs, with 8 syllables in the first 
before a strong caesura, and 7 syllables in the second. Canonically, there are two major 
stresses in each half, usually on the 2nd or 4th, 6th or 8th, 10th or 12th, and 14th 
syllables (the last obligatory), giving an iambic rhythm overall, though stress on the 
1st or 3rd and 9th or 11th syllables is not uncommon, introducing a trochaic (or 
anapaestic) counterpoint. But there is good evidence that oral accentual verse based 
on paired cola of 8 and 7 syllables with mixed trochaic/iambic rhythms was already 
in use from at least late antiquity. Lauxtermann (1999) has therefore argued that such 
versification was turned into a formalized metre between the 6th and 8th centuries 
(perhaps in Asia Minor), and that the resulting verse form was introduced into the 
written tradition (low-brow registers only) during the 9th. Thus a piece such as (2) 
can, with minor emendation, readily be rewritten to make paired cola of 8 and 7 
syllables respectively, with a predominantly trochaic rhythm. From such a basis, it is 
not difficult to imagine the evolution of the fully developed metre: 


(3) ἘΕὕρηκε τὴν δαμαλίδα [‘evrice _ ti(n) dama'lida 
He-found the heifer 
ἁπαλήν «καὶ τρυφεράν», apa'lin je trife'ra(n) 
tender and soft 
Kal ὡς τὸ καινὸν ἀλεκτόριν c ‘os to ce'non alek'tori(n) 
and like the young cock 
ταύτῃ «ἐ»πεπήδηκεν ‘tafti epe'pidice(n) 
her(dat) he-fucked 
καὶ ἐποίησε παιδία ce e'plise pe'dia 


and he-made children 
ws ta ξυλοκούκουδα: ‘os ta ksilo'kukuda; 
like the chips-off-the-block; 
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καὶ οὐδεὶς τολμᾷ λαλῆσαι, ceu'dis  tol'ma la'lise, 
and no-one dares _ to-speak, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅλους ἐφίμωσεν: al 'olus e'fimose(n); 
but everyone he-has-muzzled; 
ἅγιέ μου, ἅγιέ «μου», ‘aji'e mu, ‘aji'e mu, 
holy (Lord) of-me, holy (Lord) of-me 
φοβερὲ καὶ δυνατέ, fove're ce ὄϊπα' τὲ 
fearful and mighty, 
δὸς αὐτῷ κατὰ κρανίου, ‘Sos ato kata kra'niu 
give (it) to-him(dat) on —_ head(gen.) 
{t}]va μὴ ὑπεραίρεται. na 'mi yper'erete 
that not he-may-be puffed-with-pride 
κἀγώ σοι τὸν βοῦν τὸν μέγαν ka'yo sy ἴο ‘'vun do(m) 'meya(n) 
and-I_ to-you the bull the great 
προσαγάγω εἰς εὐχήν. prosay'ayo is ef'ci(n)] 


shall-bring in vow 


‘He found his heifer tender and soft, and he fucked her like the proverbial young cock, 
and fathered children like chips off the block. Now no one dares speak; he’s muzzled us 
all. My holy Lord, my holy Lord, fearful and mighty, let him have it on the head to stop 
his conceit, and I’ll bring you the great bull in thanksgiving.’ 


Maurikios (ruled 582-602) was a competent administrator and soldier, but he had 
inherited a bankrupt state, a situation which, in the context of continual warfare 
against the Persians in the east and the Avars and Slavs to the north, forced him to 
adopt unpopular austerity measures. These were needlessly exacerbated by lack of 
sensitivity to what the army and the people could reasonably be expected to tolerate 
and, despite an impressive record (including the creation of the exarchates of Ravenna 
and Carthage out of the residue of Ioustiniandés’ conquests), he was regularly faced by 
popular unrest. This came to a head when he ordered the army on the Danube frontier 
to remain on station over the winter of 602-3 instead of allowing it home in accord- 
ance with convention. The army revolted, proclaiming an officer named Phokas as its 
leader, and marched on the capital. Though Maurikios turned to the Blues and Greens, 
only the former proved loyal, and on the night of 22 November 602 a mob assembled 
outside the palace baying for blood. The imperial family managed to escape to Asia 
Minor, whereupon the Greens overtly threw in their lot with Phokas, who was duly 
crowned emperor. Once installed, he sent troops to arrest Maurikios, and the emperor 
and his sons were put to death. 

In the same year, however, some time before this disaster, the emperor and his eldest 
son had again escaped from a riotous mob. On this occasion, the crowd, frustrated in 
its ambition, had found someone who looked like Maurikios and strapped him to the 
back of an ass, chanting the words in (2)/(3) (to understand which we need to know 
only that the emperor and his wife Konstantina had five sons and three daughters). A 
number of linguistic features are worth noting, in particular that the metre ordinarily 
requires the absence of synizesis (cf. παιδία [pe'dia]), like-vowel simplification (cf. 
ἐποίησε [e'piise]), elision of final vowels, and aphaeresis (the sole exceptions being the 
connectives k(at)) [c(e)] and ἀλλί(ά) [al(a)], and perhaps the subjunctive marker ()νά 
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[(ijna]). Apparently, none of these popular features had yet become standard in the 
speech of the capital. 

In verb morphology the old perfect εὕρηκε ['evrice] ‘s/he found’ is used as an aorist, 
while «ἐ»πεπήδητκεν [ep-e'pidi-ce(n)|, lit. ‘on-jumped’, shows a true k-aorist with 
augment rather than reduplication (cf. 11.8.4 (33)), provided that we accept the metri- 
cally motivated restoration. An infinitive is again used freely to complement the control 
verb τολμῶ [tol'mo], but the ending of subjunctive ὑπεραίρεται [yper'erete] is that of 
the indicative, as expected, while the former aorist subjunctive tpocaydyw [prosa'yayo] 
is used as a future indicative, as often (see 11.8.6 (35a)). 

The verbs φιμῶ [fi'mo] (or perhaps φιμώνω [fi'mono] ‘silence, muzzle’, cf. 11.8 (34b)) 
and ὑπεραίρομαι [yper'erome] ‘be puffed up’ are both used in the New Testament with 
these senses; φιμῶ [fi'mo] seems to have belonged consistently to a non-literary register 
(it is used in classical Greek only by Aristophanes), while ὑπεραίρω [yper'ero] appears 
in earlier texts only in the literal sense of ‘raise up’. 

In nominal morphology, the most striking feature is perhaps the continued use of 
dative pronouns (ταύτῃ ['tafti] and oot [sy]), though we should not forget that 
Constantinople was in origin a Dorian colony, and that it had retained a majority of 
Greek native speakers throughout its expansion in the later Roman and early Byzantine 
periods. As the capital of an empire in which Greek was the dominant language, and 
the sole language of education and scholarship, a certain conservatism, manifested not 
only in the absence of synizesis etc., but also in the continued use of dative pronouns 
or κατά [ka'ta] + genitive = ‘(down) against’ (cf. 11.7.1 (16)), is to be expected, even 
in the speech of its urban masses. Recall that Humbert (1930) argues that the final 
loss of the dative for native speakers belongs to the 10th century. 

Note, however, the transfer of δάμαλις ['Samalis] from the i-stem to the consonant- 
stem declension (apparently with accent shift, δαμαλίς [dama'lis], cf. 11.7.4 (21)). The 
neuter ἀλεκτόριν [ale'ktorin], a diminutive of the Koine form ἀλέκτωρ [a'lektor] rather 
than Attic ἀλεκτρύων [alek'trion], shows the expected reduction of -t(0)v [-i(o)n], while 
ξυλοικούκουδο [ksilo'kukudo] ‘wood-chip/chip off the block’ exemplifies the free com- 
pounding characteristic of the medieval vernacular (the 2nd element also = ‘fruit-stone, 
pip, seed, spot, hailstone’). The replacement of πᾶς [pas] with ὅλος ['olos] has already 
been dealt with in the previous section. 

The overall impression here is of a natural continuation of the spoken Koine of late 
antiquity, a language more conservative than that of the most vulgar documents from 
Egypt, but reflecting well the developments of its time. This same metropolitan ver- 
nacular appears in a somewhat more advanced form in the following piece, directed 
against the empress Theophan6 in ap 970: 


(4) ‘O χαλκεὺς βαρεῖ τ΄ dudvi<v> καὶ βαρεῖ τοὺς γείτονας" 


ὃ συνάπτης καὶ 6 πριψίδης εἰς τὴν θύραν στήκουσιν. 

ἡ Θεοφουνοῦ (ἐ)πόθειν πίτταν Kal A καλὴ τὴν ἔφαγεν. 

ὅπου φόρειν τὸ διβίκιν τώρα δέρμαν ἔβαλεν, 

καὶ ἂν τόνε φθάσει (ἐδώ! ὁ χειμών, φέρε«ι; καὶ τὴν γοῦναν Tou 
κουκκουροβουκινάτορες φουκτοκωλοτρυπᾶτοι 

εἰσὲ σέλλαν μίας μούλας καυχόκτονοςν;» πομπεύουν.2 
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[o xal'cefs  va'ri t a'moni(n), ce va'ri tuz ‘jitonas; 
The blacksmith strikes the anvil, and he-strikes the neighbours; 
o si'naptis c ὁ pri'psidis is ti ‘Gira 'stikusi(n). 

The matchmaker and the princeling at the door stand. 

i Ojofu'nu ‘poBin'pita cc i ka'li tin ‘efaje(n). 

The Theophan6é wanted pie/cake and the beauty it ate. 

opu ἴογη to di'vici(n) ‘tora ‘6erman ‘evale(n), 
(He)who wore the coronation-robe now  leather/hide put(on), 

c an done ‘'fOasi o ci'mon 'feri ce ti ‘yunan du; 
and if to-him comes the winter he-wears also the fur of-him; 
kukurovuci'natores fuktokolotri'pati 

shrivelled-horn-players palm/hand-arse-holed 

ise 'sela(m) 'mias 'mulas kaf'xoktonom pom'bevun. ] 

on saddle of-a mule adulteress-murderess they-parade . 


‘“The blacksmith strikes his anvil, and he strikes his neighbours too”; the matchmaker 
and the princeling are standing at the door. Theophano wanted her cake but the beauty 
ate it. He who wore the coronation robe now donned a leather hide, and if wintry weather 
comes upon him, he will wear his fur coat too; men with shrivelled cocks and fist-drilled 
arseholes now parade the murdering adulteress on the saddle of a mule.’ 


Unlike most acclamations, this piece has been preserved in its own right, though the 
orthography of the original manuscript is very poor, and the text has been seriously 
corrupted in several places, always assuming (as above) that it represents seven 15- 
syllable lines with predominantly trochaic rhythms. Much remains quite uncertain; 
Morgan (1954) is the indispensable foundation for any attempt to establish a coherent 
text and interpretation. 

The background is as follows. Theophané had married Romanés II, son of 
Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos, against his father’s wishes. The young man suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 959, but died in 963. By this time Theophan6 had given birth 
to two sons and a daughter, and found herself in a vulnerable position as the guardian 
of the heirs of the Macedonian dynasty. Nikephéros Phokas, the victor in a series of 
successful campaigns against the Arabs, had already been proclaimed emperor by his 
troops, and when the austere and ugly general, already well over 50, returned to the 
capital, the 22-year-old Theophan6 persuaded him to marry her, and to act as co- 
emperor with her children. She quickly took a lover, Nikephéros’ flamboyant nephew 
Iodnnes Tzimiskés, and they together plotted to murder the emperor, who was killed 
in December 969. But the plan that they should marry and rule together was foiled 
by the aged patriarch Polyeuktos, who had already objected on the basis of canon law 
to Theophano’s second marriage, and now refused outright to sanction a third, espe- 
cially in the wake of a murder. The ambitious Tzimiskés now betrayed his accomplice 
and agreed to the patriarch’s conditions for his own coronation, including the banish- 
ment of Theophan6. Once Tzimiskés had become emperor, the wily parakoimémenos 
(‘chamberlain’) Basileios, who as the bastard son of Romandés I Lekapenés (regent for 
Konstantinos VII till 944) had been castrated for his own protection, arranged 
Tzimiskés’ marriage to Konstantinos’ daughter Theodora. Basileios’ motives were in 
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part personal, since he had been dismissed from his post by Theophano’s first husband 
Romanos II, and had recovered his position only with the accession of Nikephdoros 
Phokas. 

The first line in (4) is clearly proverbial (i.e. ‘avoid the blacksmith if you do not 
want a hammering’/‘bad company brings bad consequences’), and in line 2 we may 
take the ‘matchmaker’ to be Basileios the parakoimdémenos and the ‘princeling’ to be 
Iodnnes Tzimiskés, both of whom turned out to be ‘bad company’ for Theophan6. 
Συνάπτης [si'naptis] and πριψίδης [pri'psidis] (possibly < πριί(γκηψίδης [pri(nyzi)'psidis], 
1.6. princeps + diminutive suffix) may conceal allegorical personifications of σινάπιν 
[si'napi(n)] ‘mustard’ and τριψίδιν [tri'psidi(n)], some other caustic herb/spice (cf. the 
later political allegories personifying fruit, fish, birds and quadrupeds, 8.4.4). The 
‘beauty’ of line 3 is Theodéra, while lines 4 and 5 imply that Tzimiskés had a thick 
skin, and would add further layers if the going got tougher. Finally, given that elderly 
unmarried churchmen and eunuchs were assumed to play the passive role in homo- 
sexual relationships, the men in line 6 with ‘shrivelled cocks and fist-drilled arseholes’ 
are presumably Polyeuktos (an ex-monk) and Basileios the parakoimdmenos. 

Phonologically, the piece is more advanced in its development than the last, with 
aphaeresis of unaccented vowels (e.g. in the clitic pronouns τήν [tin]/rov [tu], and the 
imperfect φόρειν ['fori(n)] ‘she wore’) and synizesis (e.g. Θεοφουνοῦ [Bjofu'nu]) both 
in evidence. Note too the final vowels in τήνε φθάσει [tine 'fOasi] (line 5) and 
εἰσ-ε σέλλαν [ise 'selan] (line 7), arising from the generalization of forms resulting from 
resegmentation (cf. 11.3, 11.7.1 (16)). There is, however, no evidence for the manner 
dissimilation of voiceless obstruents characteristic of the later vernacular (cf. συνάπτης 
[si'naptis] etc.). 

In verb morphology, βαρῶ [va'ro] ‘I press/strike’ had already replaced Attic Baptvw 
[va'rino] in the Koine of the Roman period, but the present στήκω ['stiko] ‘I stand’, 
built to aorist (formerly perfect) ἕστηκα ['estika], is a medieval innovation (see 11.8.5 
(34a)). Note that the old 3pl present indicative ending -ovowv [-usi(n)] and the new 
-ovv [-u(n)] are both in use (cf. 11.8.6 (35c)), assuming the correctness of the metrically 
motivated emendation in line 7, but that there is no evidence for any erosion of the 
paradigm of -€w [-'eo] verbs under the influence of the -dw [-'ao] class (cf. 11.8.5 (34e)); 
thus imperfect 3sg πόθειν ['po®i(n)]/dpetv [fori(n)] retain the inherited -εἰ [-i] < -€ + € 
[-ee] (final -v [-n], originally an option with the 3sg past-tense ending -e(v) [-e(n)], was 
generalized to all past-tense 3sg endings in the early/middle Byzantine periods). 

In the area of nominal morphology, note once again the liking for newly 
coined compounds in popular verse (and presumably in popular speech). Thus 
Koukkoupo-Boukivdtop-es [kukurovuci'natores] combines the  colloquial/dialectal 
kovkkoupos ['kukuros] ‘parched’ with the Latin loan βουκινάτωρ [vuci'nator], while 
φουκτο-κωλο-τρυπᾶτος [fuktokolotri'patos] combines φοῦκτα ['fukta] ‘palm/handful’ 
(later φούχταϊχούφτα ['fuxta/'xufta]) with κῶλος ['kolos] + τρῦπα ['tripa] ‘arse’ + ‘hole’, 
the whole being turned into an adjective by means of the now domesticated Latin 
perfect passive participle suffix -ἅτος [-'atos]. The third example, καυχόςκτονος 
[ka'fxoktonos], combines the root of καυχῶμαι [ka'fxome] ‘boast’? with -κτονος 
[-ktonos] from the root ‘kill’. When this appears accented in compounds (-κτόνος 
[-'ktonos]), it bears the sense ‘killer’. Here, however, the accent falls on the first 
element, and we are dealing either with a compound adjective meaning ‘boasting of 
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murder’ (cf. the type φιλό-πονος [fil'oponos], lit. ‘loving-labour’), or with a copulative 
nominal compound (the derivatives kadxos/katxa ['kafxos/'kafxa] were used to mean 
‘adulterer’/adulteress’: ‘a boast’ > ‘a conquest/lover’ > ‘an adulterer/-ess’). The first 
option involves a learned formation, while copulative compounds were common in 
the medieval vernacular, so the second interpretation is more likely to be the correct 
one in a text of this type. 

Other points worth noting include: the now regular reduction of the neuter suffix 
τιον [-ion] > -t(v) [-i(n)]; the retention of the acc pl suffix in γείτονας ['jitonas] (11.7.4 
(19)); the use of cis/etce [is/ise] + accusative in a locative sense (11.7.1 (16)); the rela- 
tive use of ὅπου ['opu] with a definite head at least implied (11.7.8 (29c)); the form 
τώρα ['tora] ‘now’ < τί(ῇ) ὥρᾳ [t(i) 'ora], lit. ‘at-the time’; the addition of an analogical 
-v [-n] to neuters of the type exemplified by δέρμα ['Serma] (11.7.5 (22)); the preverbal 
positioning of clitic pronouns when clause-initial position is filled by a contras- 
tive focus ((} καλὴ τὴν ἔφαγεν [i ka'li tin ‘efajen]) or a modern conjunction 
(ἄν τόνε φθάσει [an ‘done 'f@asi]), cf. 11.4; and the use of cis/évas [is/'enas] ‘one’ as 
an indefinite article (μίας μούλας ['mias 'mulas]). 


12.2 Vernacular Literature of the 12th Century 


12.2.1 The epic of Digenés Akrites 


What is probably our earliest extended text in vernacular Greek is the cycle of poems 
preserved in a 15th-century manuscript (E) now in the Escorial monastery near Madrid. 
They tell of the exploits of the legendary Basileios Digenés Akrites (‘Basil Two-Race 
Borderer’), the son of an Arab emir from Syria who married the daughter of a Roman 
general. Though the boy had blood from two races, he grew up to serve the Byzantine 
emperor as a frontier guard (ἀκρίτης [a'kritis]), protecting Romania from Arab incur- 
sions and banditry. 

The ultimate origin of these poems, and the relationship between the text of E and 
five other surviving versions, especially the fuller and less episodic middle-register 
version contained in a manuscript (G) in the Grottaferrata monastery outside Rome, 
remain the subject of much dispute (see 8.4.3 for some discussion). Standard editions 
are Alexiou (1985) and Jeffreys (1998). Ricks (1990) provides a text and translation 
with introduction and notes, treating the work as a collection of five separate but 
related poems, a helpful reconstruction that is accepted here. The papers in Beaton 
and Ricks (1993) survey some of the central questions. 

Given that E alone preserves a variety of Syrian place names, antique military 
terms and references to events of the 9th and 10th centuries, it is not implausible to 
regard it as the best surviving reflection of a possible 12th-century original, composed 
in the context of nostalgia for the ‘akritic hero’ following the defeat at Manzikert in 
1071 (Ricks (1990: 6ff)). If so, the prototype Digenés would have been a ground- 
breaking transformation of folkloric material and oral lays into the first ‘literary’ 
vernacular poetry (cf. Beaton (1996)). Whatever the truth of the matter, the blending 
of oral/vernacular and literary/learned elements in E merits consideration. The absence 
of sustained learned language, the fundamentally hypotactic style, and the overall 
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correspondence of sense units with individual lines of verse all point to poetry with 
its roots in an oral tradition, though only the language of the second poem (ll. 610- 
701, dealing with Digenés’ first encounter with raiders), and to some extent that 
of the fourth (Il. 1100-605, a first-person account of subsequent exploits), approach 
the mechanically formulaic quality of genuine oral poetry. The otherwise restrained 
use of formulaic phraseology, and the frequent subtlety of contextual nuance (Ricks 
(1990: 16)), may well indicate that we are dealing with a literate adaptation of 
traditional language in the direction of the contemporary vernacular together with a 
redeployment of inherited thematic material in a manner shaped by a literary 
sensibility. 

Literary (or at least literate) reworking, whether for aesthetic reasons or to impose 
greater coherence on the collection, is also indicated by other considerations. There is, 
for example, a higher than usual density of learned forms in the introductory and 
linking passages (though the final poem (Il. 1606-967) has a more learned quality 
throughout). Unlike obvious interpolations, these help to smooth over the breaks and 
‘position’ each story within a wider context. In poem three (Il. 702-1088), for example, 
the proem (Il. 702-22) warns of the power of love, but also links the story of how 
Digenés carries off his bride (for love, and with her consent) with the contemporary 
revival of romance in the capital’s literary circles. There are also passages of a religious 
or moralizing character composed in something approaching a middle register. These 
sit poorly with traditional akritic heroics but contribute to the romanticized reconstruc- 
tion of the akritic world presented in poems one (Il. 1-609), three (Il. 702-1088) and 
five (Il. 1606-967). The most important example comes in poem five, dealing with the 
retirement and death of Digenés. Lines 1794-967 expound a Christian take on the 
vanity of heroism, and the learned language of this passage, including datives and 
inflected participles, suggests the influence of both ecclesiastical and pagan models, 
including the death of Alexander as portrayed in the Alexander Romance. 

Summarizing, the language of the poems seems to combine, in varying proportions, 
a foundation from the folk tradition with supplements from the contemporary spoken 
vernacular and elements taken from literate/literary compositions, though we should 
be careful not to exaggerate the last in so far as Byzantine oral poetry undoubtedly 
preserved its own archaisms in the manner of all oral traditions. This amalgam may 
plausibly be seen as an early attempt to develop a literary language out of a body of 
traditional oral-vernacular material that was both linguistically and thematically 
limited, a task that could only be carried out by recourse to the language and conven- 
tions of existing genres in higher registers. The result, though poorly homogenized, 
would have provided an important precedent for the further development of vernac- 
ular-based poetry in the later Byzantine empire (cf. 8.4.35). 

The following extract is taken from the first of the poems in E, which tells how 
Digenés’ father, an Arab emir, sacks a Roman province and carries off the daughter 
of a nobleman. Pursued by the girl’s brothers, he eventually agrees to become a 
Christian, marry her, and live in Romania, but when this provokes accusations of 
treachery from his family, he returns to Syria, and persuades his mother to come back 
with him, thus effecting a reconciliation between the two families. Here the emir has 
agreed to apostatize, and has taken the girl’s five brothers to the tent where she has 
been kept:° 
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(5) Καὶ ὡς εἴδασιν τὰ ἀδέλφια τῆς τὴν κόρην μαραμένην, 
ἀντάμα οἱ πέντε ἐστέναξαν, τοιοῦτον λόγον εἶπαν: 
“Ἐγείρου, ἡ βεργόλικος, γλυκύν μας τὸ ἀδέλφιν: 
ἐμεῖς γὰρ ἐκρατοῦμαν σε ὡς γιὰ ἀποθαμένην 
καὶ ἐσὲν ὃ Θεὸς ἐφύλαξεν διὰ τὰ ὡραῖα σου κάλλη. 5 
ΠΠολέμους οὐ φοβούμεθα διὰ τὴν σὴν ἀγάπην. 
Οἱ πέντε τὴν καταφιλοῦν καὶ ἐλιγοθυμῆσαν: 
οἱ μὲν φιλοῦν τὰ χείλη τῆς, οἱ ἄλλοι τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς THs. 
Κάθουνται οἱ πέντε ἀδελφοὶ καὶ 6 ἀμιρὰς ἐκεῖνος" 
κοινὴν βουλὴν ἐδώκασιν νὰ πάρουν Tov γαμπρόν Tous. 10 
(εἰς Ρωμανίαν νὰ ἔβγουν) 
Καὶ εἰς μίαν ὅρισε ὁ ἀμιράς: ἐκράτησε pet αὗτον 
τοὺς ἀγούρους τοὺς θαυμαστοὺς, τοὺς εἶχε εἰς τὴν βουλήν του’ 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἐπιλόγιασε καὶ ὑπᾶν εἰς τὴν Συρίαν. 


Καὶ 6 ἀμιρὰς ἐδιάγειρεν «ἀντάμα» μὲ τὴν κόρηι 
καὶ μὲ τοὺς γυναικαδελφοὺς, 's τὴν Ρωμανίαν ὑπᾶσιν. 15 
Digenés Akrites (E): 187-203/4 


[c os ‘idasint a'delfja tis τίῃ 'gorin mara'meni(n) 
And when saw the brothers(subject) of-her the girl(object) withered, 
an'dama i 'pende 'stenaksan, ti'uto(n) 'loyon ‘ipa(n): 

together the five groaned, — such word | said: 

e'jiru, 1 ver'yolikos, yli'ci(m) mas to a'éelfi(n); 

‘Arise, the slender(-one), swect of-us the sister; 

e'mis yar ekra'tuman se os ja apoOa'meni(n) 


We for held you as for dead 

c e'seno ‘Ojos e'filakse(n) (d)ja t o'rea su ‘kali. 
and you the God_ has-guarded because-of the beautiful of-you looks. 
po'lemus ἃ fo'vume@a di'a ti ‘sin a'yapi(n). 

Battles not we-fear because-of the your love.’ 


i 'pende tin gatafi'lun ce _ eliyo@i'misan; 

The five her kissed-eagerly and swooned; 

i-'men fi'lun ta ‘ili tis, 1 ‘ali tus of@al'mus tis. 

some kissed the lips of-her, the others the eyes of-her. 
‘kaOunde i pendj αὖθ! ἢ c ὁ ami'ras e'cinos; 

Sit the five — brothers and the emir that; 

ci‘ni(n) να] π΄ e'dokasi(n) na 'parun τοίη) yam'bron dus. 
common decision they-gave that they-take him(as)brother-in-law of-them 
c iz ‘myan 'ΟΓΙΒ] o ami'ras; e'kratise met ‘afton 

And at once gave-orders the emir he-kept with him 

tus a'yurus tus Qavmas'tus, tus  'ige s ti(n) vu'lin du; 

the lads the wonderful whom he-had at the will — of-him 

tus ‘alus epi'lojase c  i'pan is ti si'ria(n). 

the others he-picked-off and they-go to the Syria. 

ς 0. ami'ras e'Sjajiren an'dama me tin 'gori(n) 

And the emir returned together with the girl 

ce ‘me tus jinckadcl’fus, s ti roma'nan i'pasi(n).] 

and with the wife’s-brothers to the Romania _ they-go. 


‘And when her brothers saw the girl withered, the five groaned together, and spoke as 
follows: “Arise, lissom one, our sweet sister; we had you for dead, but you were protected 
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by God for your beautiful looks. Through our love for you, we fear no battles.” The five 
kissed her fervently and collapsed; some kissed her lips, the others her eyes. The five 
brothers sat down and so did that emir; they gave a joint decision to accept him as their 
brother-in-law. And at once the emir gave orders; he kept with him the wonderful lads 
that he had at his command; the others he dismissed and they went to Syria. And the emir 
returned together with the girl and his wife’s brothers; they went to Romania.’ 


The metre is the fully formed 15-syllable political verse, henceforth the standard metre 
of Greek poetry, now with predominantly iambic rhythm. The high incidence of 
elision, aphaeresis, crasis and synizesis, metrically guaranteed and reflected in the 
transcription, is characteristic of popular speech and poetry based on it. 

Most obviously in evidence here is the parallel use of functionally equivalent mor- 
phology; e.g. 3pl non-past -ovv [-un]/-ovot(v) [-usi(n)], 3pl past -av [-an]/-aot(v) [-asi(n)], 
as well as analogous variants in the ‘reduced’ paradigm of (ὑγτά(γ)ω [(i)'pa(y)o], namely 
ὑπᾶν [1 Ραηγὑπᾶσι(ν) [i'pasi(n)], see 11.8.5 (34c), (35b) and (35c). Similar variation 
occurs (though not in (5)) in the choice of thematic vowel in present and imperfect 
passives (e.g. 3pl -ovvtat/-ovvta(v) [-unde/-unda(n)] vs. -ovtat/-ovta(v) [-onde/ 
-onda(n)], cf. 11.8.6 (35d) and (35e)), and in the aorist passive, e.g. 3sg -On(v) [-Oi(n)| 
/-Onke(v) [-Bice(n)], cf. 11.8.4 (33). 

Possible explanations are many and varied, and by no means mutually exclusive. 
Many dialects retained the classical endings -ovot(v) [-usi(n)] etc., and these were used 
alongside their rivals in many oral songs and lays (the variation being metrically 
useful), as well as remaining standard in the written language. In vernacular verse, it 
is tempting to think in terms of source materials in different dialects (e.g. Probonas 
(1985), Trapp (1971)) and/or interference from the dialects of later copyists (e.g. 
Alexiou (1985: viii, xvii)). But since even early prose texts show similar inconsistencies, 
and in the absence of a codified vernacular standard, it is probably best to accept that 
free variation was typical of educated spoken and vernacular written styles, even if the 
options were exploited more freely in poetry. 

Note in line 6 the negative οὐ [u] rather than modern δέν [den] and the possessive 
adjective σήν [si(n)] in place of the genitive pronoun σοὺ [su] (in passive sense), along 
with the phrase οἱ μέν [i men] ‘some’ in line 8, all learned features that recur elsewhere. 
But vernacular features massively predominate; for example: abandonment of redupli- 
cation in the perfect passive participle (μαραμένην [mara'meni(n)]); ἀντάμα [an'dama] 
‘together’ « ἐν τίῷ) ἅμα [en d(o) 'ama] (added by Alexiou, but not out of place in E); 
analogical -v [-n] in the neuter adjective γλυκύν [yli'ci(n)]; the acc pl forms of clitic 
pronouns used not only in direct and indirect object functions but also as possessives, 
to the exclusion of the old genitive (cf. γαμπρόν τοὺς [yam'bron dus], cf. 12.3.3 (15g)); 
3pl aorist subjunctive πάρουν ['parun] ‘they (may) take’, with aphaeresis regularized, 
cf. classical ét-dp-woulv) [e'parosi(n)], from ét-atpw [e'pero] ‘lift’; the form αὗτον 
['afto(n)], built to the feminine demonstrative αὕτη [‘afti] ‘this’, but used as a simple 
pronoun like αὐτόν [af'to(n)], cf. 11.7.8 (29d); ἄγουρος ['ayuros] ‘lad’ < ἄωρος ['aoros] 
(modern ἀγόρι [a'yori] ‘boy’ < diminutive ἀώριον [a'orion]); use of the article as a rela- 
tive pronoun (cf. τοὺς εἶχε [tus 'ige], probably a traditional feature of oral poetry, 
though by no means exclusive to it); μέ [me] with the accusative = ‘with’, and the 
frequent reduction of εἰς [is] to [s], cf. 11.7.1 (16); the νά [na]-clause after ‘take a 
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decision’ in |. 10, where a control infinitive might have been expected (infinitives are 
increasingly restricted to the complements of verbs expressing aspectual (e.g. 1. 66: 
ἤρξαντο πάλιν κλαίειν ['irksando 'palin 'klein] ‘they-began again to-weep’) or modal 
notions (e.g. 1. 142: dv σε εἶχαν εὑρεῖ [an 5 'ixan e'vri] ‘if you they-had/would(have) 
to-find (i.e. found)’), cf. 11.8.1 (30). 

Though there are no relevant contexts in (5), one of the most important 
features in this early vernacular literature is the near total absence of the dative 
case other than in clearly literary passages. The accusative (eg. |. 499: 
τοὺς ἀγούρους Tov ἔλεγεν [tus a'yurus tu 'elejen] 'to-the lads (acc) of-him he-spoke’) 
and genitive (e.g. 1. 390: τῶν ἀδελφῶν ths ἔλεγεν [ton adel'fon tis ‘elejen] 'to-the 
brothers (gen.) of-her she-spoke’) alternate freely in indirect object function, though 
the use of the genitive is preferred when there is also a preceding direct object (e.g. 
1. 53: δάκτυλον τοῦ δείχνει [‘Saktilon du ‘Sicni] ‘finger to-him (gen) he-shows’ (as a 
gesture of peace)), see 11.7.1 for further discussion of the variation. 


12.2.2 Ptochoprédromos 


In the 12th century, the Komnenian court provided new impetus to creative writing, 
ushering in a period of literary experimentation under imperial patronage against the 
background of changes associated with the revival of learning and the return of a pros- 
perous middle class. Lucian’s satirical dialogues on the underworld (cf. 5.5), for 
example, provided the inspiration for the anonymous Timarion, a humorous critique 
of 12th-century society (Alexfou (1982/3)), in which the eponymous hero dies after 
attending a fair in Thessaloniki and is brought to trial before the judges of Hades. We 
also have learned revivals of the Hellenistic romance, initiated (c.1143-9) by the 
appearance of Rhoddnthe and Dosiklés by Theddoros Prédromos, the prolific court 
poet of Eiréne Dotikaina, wife of Aléxios I Komnenés, who was later employed by her 
son and grandson, Iodnnes II and Manouél I (see Kazhdan and Franklin (1984: ch. 3)). 
But most important in the present context is the small corpus of didactic and satirical 
verse composed in a more everyday language. This comprises the poem addressed to 
Manotvél I from his prison cell by the intellectual Michaél Glykas, the didactic/advisory 
poem with the mysterious title Spanéas (cf. 8.4.5), and the four 'begging’ poems known 
as the Poems of Poor Prédromos (Ptochoprodromikd) after the persona of the narrator 
('‘Ptochoprédromos’) of two of them. These are very similar in character to the tongue- 
in-cheek appeal for employment which Theddoros Prédromos, having fallen out of 
favour at court, addressed to the emperor Manouél I in 1149 (see Majuri (1919)). The 
arresting use of everyday language here is explained by reference to the author’s plight 
and the indifference of the intermediary through whom previous appeals had been 
made in the learned language. Scholars are now increasingly inclined to accept that 
Prédromos is the author of at least some of the other four poems too. 

Characterized by wry Byzantine humour, these take the form of ‘autobiographical’ 
narratives, punctuated by petitions to the emperor or members of the imperial family, 
in which the author complains in turn of: (1) the pain of coping with a nagging wife 
who regrets her marriage to an educated pauper, (2) the impossibility of keeping body 
and soul together on the meagre patronage he receives, (3) the distress of the educated 
man of letters in the face of the impoverishment which his learning has brought him, 
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and (4) the arrogance and corruption of his superiors in the monastery where he lives 
as a young monk (the order follows Eideneier (1991)). The first, and perhaps the second, 
antedate the appeal to Manouél, and belong to the last years of the reign of Ioannes II; 
the third and fourth are addressed to Manouél. The use of the vernacular is justified in 
a variety of ways ranging from the expression of a pious hope that the combination of 
linguistic playfulness with serious intent will be ‘properly appreciated’ (Eideneier 1), to 
an invitation to contrast the author’s erudition with the language of the street, in which, 
in his desperation, he is reduced to begging for favours (Eideneier 3). 

The ‘autobiographies’ of the personae involved should not, of course, be taken liter- 
ally, though we may note that the conservative Pr6dromos was not born into the 
aristocracy, that he did fall from grace in the early years of Manouél’s reign, and that, 
failing to regain his position at court, he remained at the church of the Holy Apostles, 
ultimately in monastic retreat, until his death (c.1165—70). It was a painful sign of the 
times that an interest in literature had begun to spread 'down’ from its aristocratic 
preserve, and that wealth had been increasingly appropriated by merchants and crafts- 
men, who could easily become richer than those, like himself, who were dependent on 
the generosity of the court. The Ptochoprodromikd therefore exploit ‘topoi’ familiar 
from other satirical writing in a straightforward assault, rooted in envy and contempt, 
on the materialism of an age in which the privileges of court dependants was being 
undermined by ‘new money’. We may reasonably assume that the language of the 
poems is based predominantly on the speech of the educated aristocracy, a variety 
which is sometimes deliberately distorted in the mouths of the would-be upwardly 
mobile, and supplemented for comic effect with items of everyday vocabulary and 
urban slang or the very formal language of the court. There is also reason to believe 
that it reflects specifically Constantinopolitan varieties in its marked preference for 
accusative indirect object pronouns, and its tendency to favour the extension of the- 
matic -ov- [-u-] in many innovative verb forms (e.g. 1sg imperfect middle/passive in 
-ούμουν [-'umun], cf. 11.8.6 (35), and Part III, 17.4). 

The standard editions are Hesseling and Pernot (1910) and Eideneier (1991) (see 
Alexiou (1994) for a critical review of the latter). The following extract, bemoaning 
the failure of education to deliver the promised life of leisured ease, is taken from poem 
3 in Eideneier’s edition (number 4 in Hesseling and Pernot). The range of variant 
readings is considerable, and for the sake of simplicity the text here largely follows 
that of Eideneier (1991: 119-20), apart from a few minor changes of orthography and 
punctuation, and the substitution of one or two alternative readings in keeping with 
the style of the passages in question (see below for discussion): 


(6) Ato μικρόθεν μ᾽ ἔλεγεν ὃ γέρων ὃ πατήρ μου, 
Τέκνον μου, μάθε γράμματα, καὶ “ὡσανν' ἐσέναν ἔχει. 
Βλέπεις τὸν δεῖνα, τέκνον μου, πεζὸς περιεπάτει, 
καὶ τώρα ἔν' διπλοεντέληνος καὶ παχυμουλαρᾶτος. 
> 2 τ, ᾽ ’ τ , > Ύ 
Αὐτός, ὅταν ἐμάνθανεν, ὑπόδησιν οὐκ εἶχεν, 5 
καὶ τώρα, βλέπε τον, φορεῖ τὰ μακρομύτικά του. 
Αὐτὸς μικρὸς οὐδὲν εἶδεν τὸ τοῦ λουτροῦ κατώφλιν, 
καὶ τώρα λουτρακίζεται τρίτον τὴν ἑβδομάδα. 
Ὁ κόλπος Tou ἐβουρβούριζεν φθείρας ἀμυγδαλάτας, 


καὶ τώρα τὰ νομίσματα γέμει τὰ μανοηλάτα. 10 
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Τζάντζαλον εἶχεν στούπινον, καβάδιν λερωμένον, 
κ' ἐφόρει TO μονάλλαγος χειμῶνα καλοκαίριν. 
Καὶ τώρα, βλέπεις, γέγονε λαμπρὸς καὶ λουρικᾶτος, 
παραγεμιστοτράχηλος, μεταξοσφικτουρᾶτος. 
Αὐτός, ὅταν ἐμάνθανε, ποτέ του οὐκ ἐκτενίσθη, 15 
καὶ τώρα Ev’ καλοκτένιστος καὶ καμαροτριχάρῃης. 
Καὶ πείσθητι γεροντικοῖς καὶ πατρικοῖς σου λόγοις 
καὶ μάθε γράμματα καὶ σύ, καὶ “ὡσανν᾽ ἐσέναν ἔχει. 
“Av γὰρ πεισθῆῇῆς ταῖς συμβουλαῖς καὶ τοῖς διδάγμασί μου, 
σὺ μὲν μεγάλως τιμηθῇς, πολλὰ νὰ εὐτυχήσῃς, 20 
ἐμὲ δὲ τὸν πατέρα σου κὰν ἐν τῇ τελευτῇ μου, 
νὰ θρέψῃς ὡς ταλαίπωρον καὶ νὰ γηροτροφήσῃς. 
Qs & ἤκουσα τοῦ γέροντος, δέσποτα, τοῦ πατρός μου, 
(τοῖς γὰρ γονεῦσι πείθεσθαι φησὶ τὸ θεῖον γράμμα), 
ἔμαθον τὰ γραμματικά, πλὴν μετὰ κόπου πόσου! 25 
᾿Αφοῦ δὲ γέγονα KYW γραμματικὸς τεχνίτης, 
ἐπιθυμῶ καὶ τὸ ψωμὶν καὶ τοῦ ψωμιοῦ τὴν μάνναν, 
καὶ δίὰ τὴν πεῖναν τὴν πολλὴν καὶ τὴν στενοχωρίαν 
ὑβρίζω τὰ γραμματικὰ, λέγω μετὰ δακρύων, 
᾿Ανάθεμαν τὰ γράμματα, Χριστέ, καὶ ὁποὺ τὰ θέλει, 30 
ἀνάθεμαν καὶ τὸν καιρὸν καὶ ἐκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν, 
kad’ ἣν μ' ἐπαραδώκασιν εἰς τὸ διδασκαλεῖον, 
πρὸς τὸ νὰ μάθω γράμματα, τάχα νὰ ζῶ ἀπ' ἐκεὶνα. 
Ptochoprodromikd 3 (Eideneier (1991: 56--88)) 


[a'po mi'kro8en πὶ ‘elejen o ‘jeron ὦ pa'tir mu, 

From small me(acc) used-to-say the old τῇς father of-me, 
teknon mu, 'ma@e 'yramata, ¢ osan e'senan 'ες!. 
‘Child of-me, learn _ letters, and “Hosannah to-you(acc) there-is”. 
‘vlepis ton ‘dina, ‘teknon mu, pe'zos perie'pati, 

You-see the so-and-so, child —of-me, on-foot he-used-to-walk-about, 
ce 'toran  Oiplen'delinos ce pacimula'ratos. 

and now he-is double-breastplated and fat-muled. 

af'tos, ᾿οἴδη e'man@anen,  i'podisin uk ‘icen, 

This-man, when he-was-a-student, footwear not had, 

ce 'tora,'vlepe ton, fo'ri ta makro,miti'ka tu. 

and now, look-at him, he-wears the long-nosed(shoes) of-him. 

af'tos mi‘kros u'den iden to τὰ lu'tru ka'toflin, 

He small __not-at-all saw the of-the bath-house threshold, 

ce ‘tora lutra'cizete ‘triton tin ev6o'mada. 

and now he-bathes third(time) the week. 

o ‘kolpos ἃ vur'vurizen'f@iras amiyda'latas 


The lap of-him jumped (with-)lice like-almonds, 
ce ‘tora ta no'mizmata ‘jemi ta manoi'lata. 
and now (of-)the coins it-is-full the-(ones) (with-)Manouél's-head 


‘dzandzalon ‘igen 'stupinon, ka'vadin lero'menon, 
Rags he-had of-tow, coat filthy, 

ς e'fori to mo'nalayos  c¢i'mona kalo'cerin. 
and he-wore it without-change winter summer. 
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ce ‘tora, 'vlepis, 'jeyone lam'bros ce luri'katos, 

And now, you-see, he-has-become splendid and armoured, 
parajemisto'tracilos, metaksosfiktu'ratos. 

very-thick-necked, silk-tight-squeezed. 

af'tos, 'otan e'man@ane, po'te tu k  ekte'nisOin, 
He, when he-was-a-student, (n)ever of-him not combed-his-hair, 
ce 'toran  kalo'ktenistos ce kamarotri'xaris. 

and now he-is smartly-coiffured and arch-haired. 

ce ‘pisOiti jerondi'cis ce patri'cis su _ '‘lojis 

Both obey — old-man’s(dat) and father’s(dat) of-you words 

ce 'ma®e 'yramatace 'si, c osan e'senan 'ες!. 

and learn letters also you, and “Hosannah to-you _ there-is”. 
an yar pis'@is_ tes simvu'les ce tiz di'dayma'si mu, 

If for you-obey the advice and the teachings of-me, 

51 men me'yalos timi'@is, po'la πᾶ efti'cisis, 
you on-one-hand greatly —_ will-be-rewarded, much will you-prosper. 
e'me de tom ba'tera su. kan en di telef'ti mu, 
me  on-other-hand the father of-you even in the end(dat) of-me, 
na '@repsis os ta'leporon ce na_jirotro'fisis. 

will you-nurse as wretch and will you-look-after-in-old-age.’ 
oz 6 ‘ikusa tu 'jerondos, ‘Sespota, tu pa'troz mu, 

As and 1 heard the old-man(gen), master, the father(gen) of-me, 
tiz yar yo'nefsi 'ρίθεβθε fi'si to ‘Bion 'yrama, 

the for parents(dat) to-obey says the holy writing, 

‘emaQon ta yramati'ka, plin meta 'kopu ‘posu! 

I-learned the letters, except with toil | how-much! 

a'fu de 'jeyona ka'yo yramati'kos tex'nitis, 

Since but became also-I_ in-letters expert, 

epi8i'mo ce to pso'mince τὰ pso'mju tim 'manan, 
I-desire/miss both the bread — and of-the bread = the = crumb, 

ce dja tim 'binan tim bo'lin ce tin stenoxo'rian 

and through the hunger the much and the distress 

i'vrizo ta yramati'ka, 'leyo meta da'krion, 

I-revile the letters, I-say with tears, 

a'naQema(n) ta 'yramata, xris'te,c opu ta Geli, 
‘Damn the letters, | Christ, and whoever them wants, 
a'naQema(n) ce ton je'ro(n)c  e'cini(n) tin i'mera(n) 

damn also the time and that the day, 

ka@ in πιὸ para'dokasin is to didaska'lio(n), 

on which me they-handed-over to the school, 

pros to na 'ma@o 'yramata, ‘taxa na ‘zo. ap e'cina.] 
for the that I-learn letters, as-though that I-live from those.’ 


‘Ever since I was small, my old father used to say to me, “My child, learn your letters, 
and ‘it’s praise be to you’ (i.e. you’re all right, Jack). You see so-and-so, he used to go 
about on foot, but now he’s wearing a double breast-plate and riding a fat mule. When 
he was a student, he didn’t have shoes, but now, just look at him, he is wearing his ‘long- 
toes’. When he was a student, he hadn’t seen the threshold of the bath house at all, but 
now he is taking his third bath this week. His lap used to heave with lice the size of 
almonds, but now it’s full of coins stamped with Manouél’s head. He had rags of tow, a 
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filthy overcoat that he wore without changing, winter and summer, but now, you see, he’s 
become splendid in his armour, thick-necked, with tight silk drawers. When he was a 
student, he’d never combed his hair in his life, but now he’s well-groomed with a bouffant 
style. Just obey your old father’s words and learn your letters too, and then ‘it’s praise be 
to you’. For if you follow my advice and my instructions, you will be greatly valued and 
enjoy much good fortune, while I your father, even at the end of my life, will be nursed 
by you in my misery and looked after in my old age.” When I heard my old father, master 
(for holy scripture says one should obey one’s parents), I learned to read and write — but 
what an effort! And ever since I too became an expert in letters, I’ve been longing for 
bread and even a crumb of bread, so in my great hunger and distress I curse literacy and 
say with tears, “Damn letters, Christ, and all who want them, and damn the time and the 
day when they handed me over to the school to learn my letters, as if I could live on 


> 


them. 


Though the poems can be given a more colloquial or more conservative look according 
to the morphological choices made from the variant readings, the overall impression 
is of modern syntax: cf. for example, the standard medieval-vernacular positioning of 
clitic pronouns; ἔχει ['eci] in the sense ‘there is’ (2/18, though this is a quoted collo- 
quialism (Eideneier (1964: 336)); the use of the modern conjunctions ἀφοῦ (1.6. dd’ οὗ) 
[a'fu] (26) and ὅταν ['otan] + indicative (5, 15) in temporal clauses; the idiomatic use 
of ποτέ [po'te] + genitive pronoun (15); νά [na] + subjunctive in a future sense (20, 
22); ἐπιθυμῶ [epi@i'mo] + accusative instead of genitive (27); the relative use of ὅπου 
[opu] (30); the substitution of a νά [na]-clause for the traditional infinitive in the 
nominalized clause after πρός [pros] (33); the modern idiomatic use of τάχα νά [taxa 
na] to mean ‘as though’ (33); and ἀπό [a'po] + accusative (33)). 

By contrast, the morphology remains quite traditional, subject only to the usual 
variations in verb endings (e.g. 3pl present in -ovv [-un]/-ovor [-usi], past in -av [-an]/ 
-ασι [-asi] etc.) and the incorporation of modern inflections for necessarily, or delib- 
erately selected, colloquial forms (e.g. synizesis in the genitive of ψωμίν [pso'min] (27, 
cf. ancient ψωμόςΛμωμίον [pso'mos/pso'mion] ‘crumb, morsel’), or the addition of final 
-v [-n] to neuter ἀνάθεμα. [an'aQeman] in (30, 31)). Thus the 3rd-declension conso- 
nant-stems, for example, generally retain their classical paradigm, and the adaptations, 
typically involving accusative singular in -v [-n], might be restored to their original 
form except where popular expressions are pointedly employed in a particular context 
or quoted, as with the phrase containing ἐσέναν [e'senan] in lines 2 and 18. As already 
noted (cf. 10.8), this blend of learned morphology and more contemporary syntax was 
characteristic of educated usage in the period, though the updating has of course been 
taken much further here than in middle-register compositions. 

In general, the narrative parts of the poems blend an overtly contemporary approach 
to sentence structure with a still conservative local morpho-syntax that continues many 
of the features of the basic Koine, including a general preference for the negative ov(k) 
[u(k)] over (ot)S€v [(u)6en] (except when the latter is emphatic, = ‘not at all’), the use 
of γέγονα ['jegona] rather than innovations such as ἔγινα ['ejina], the preference for 
strong aorist forms in -ov [-on] rather than their replacements in -a [-a], the retention 
of some aorist middles, the use of both inflected participles (all cases) and infinitival 
complements to control verbs, and the retention of many ancient government require- 
ments, such as the use of the genitive, and even the dative, after certain prepositions. 
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There seems no reason to doubt that this represents a somewhat elaborated version of 
the contemporary vernacular of the upper classes in Constantinople, fashionably 
adapted in the direction of other vernacular poetry of the period. 

This style is also sometimes carried over into passages of direct speech, but here the 
concentration of modern forms increases in line with the relatively lowly social status 
of the speaker and/or the passion with which s/he is speaking. Consider, for example, 
the last four lines of (6), where the language of the speaker’s heated sentiments is 
deliberately contrasted with the learned written language that has been so painfully 
and uselessly acquired. We therefore find neuter ἀνάθεμαν [a'naBeman] with analogical 
-v [-n], relative ὁπού [opu] (deaccented), 3pl aorist ἐπαραδώκασιν [epara'6okasin] with 
external augment (at least as one variant), τό [to] plus a νά [na]-clause, the colloquial 
expression τάχα vd ['taxa na], and ἀπό [apo] + accusative. In the passages addressed 
to the emperor, by contrast, the writing is archaizing; note the genitive after ἀκούω 
[a'kuo] (23), the ancient verb φημί [fi'mi] (24) with its infinitival complement (24), the 
dative after the middle πείθομαι ['pibome (24), and the avoidance of synizesis in 
στενοχωρίαν [stenoxo'rian| (28). 

Occasionally, however, the more learned and more popular styles are amusingly 
combined, as in the father’s speech, where, especially in the peroration, the old man 
attempts to practise what he preaches. Thus the learned τέκνον ['teknon] (2, 3), the 
internal augment of περιεπάτει [perie'pati] (3), and the ‘sandwiched’ genitive of line 
7 introduce a deliberately incongruous note in the context of the popular syntax, 
phraseology and vocabulary, including the characteristically over-the-top compounds, 
used throughout lines 2-16. Thereafter, a more learned style predominates, with the 
appearance of an aorist passive imperative (17), an adverb in -ws [-os] rather than -a 
[-a] (20), the contrastive particles μέν [men] and δέ [de] (20, 21), and dative comple- 
ments after πείθομαι ['pidome] (17, 19) and ἐν [en] (21). But note too the solecistic 
use of the 2nd-person pronoun in line 17, where strictly speaking a 1st-person form 
is required in so far as the element in question modifies the head noun λόγοις [‘Lojis] 
(‘my words’) rather than the adjective πατρικοῖς [patri'cis] (‘belonging to your father’), 
and the repeated quotation of the colloquial phrase meaning ‘you’re all right, Jack’ 
(18). The language of the Ptochoprodromikd is certainly mixed, but it is a wickedly 
contrived mixture (whose impact is somewhat undermined by the textual uncertainty 
and variation) that reflects perfectly, and often amusingly, the problems associated 
with the diglossia of their time. 


12.3 The 14th and 15th Centuries: The Palaiologan Court 
and Frankish Rule 


12.3.1 The original romances of the Palaiologan period 


Though the type of experimentation seen in the Ptochoprodromikd ceased some time 
before the capture of the Byzantine capital in 1204, Constantinople was also the context 
for the first romances to exploit the vernacular in the Palaiologan period, and it is clear 
once again that these original compositions were associated with the patronage of the 
imperial court. Though the Tale of Achilles has sometimes been seen to mark a transi- 
tion from the slightly awkward blend of heroic and romantic themes seen in Digenés 
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Akrites, it is probably later (mid-14th century) than the fully fledged literary romances 
Libistros and Rodaémne, Kallimachos and Chrysorrée and Bélthandros and Chrysdntza. 
There is an overall generic affiliation with the contemporary romances of chivalry famil- 
iar in the west, but the roots of these works lie in the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
traditions, including the learned and vernacular romantic writings of the 12th century. 

The following extract is taken from Kallimachos and Chrysorr6e, composed perhaps 
between 1310 and 1340 by Andrénikos Palaiol6gos, nephew of Michaél VII 
Palaioldgos, the first emperor of the dynasty that took control after the recovery of 
Constantinople from its western rulers. The standard edition is Pichard (1956); see 
also Kriaras (1955: 17-83), Apostolopoulos (1984): 


(7) ᾿Αλλ' ἦν τὸ τεῖχος ὑψηλόν, εἰσέλευσιν οὐκ εἶχεν: 
ἄνθρωπος οὐ παρέτρεχεν, οὐδὲ θηρίου φύσις, 


οὐδὲ πτηνόν, οὐδὲ στρουθός: ἄγριος ἦν ὁ τόπος. 

᾿Ανέτρεχον, παρέτρεχον, τὴν εἴσοδον ἐζήτουν᾽ 

εἶχεν γὰρ πύργους ὑψηλούς, οὐρανομήκεις τοίχους. 5 
Ebpov τὰς πόρτας τὰς λαμπρὰς τούτου, τὰς πολυτίμους, 


εἰ 


εἶδον τοὺς ὄφεις, ἔφριξαν τοὺς πυλωροὺς ἐκείνους. 

Οὐκ ἔγνωσαν τὴν φοβερὰν καὶ θαυμασίαν πόλιν 

τίνος τὸ κάστρον τὸ λαμπρόν, τίνα δεσπότην ἔχει. 
ς ‘ 


OL μὲν yap ἐπεστράφησαν, ἐστάλησαν ὀπίσω, 10 
άχα μὴ γένωνται τροφὴ τῶν πυλωρῶν ἐκείνων" 


4 


εἶδαν, ἐξεθαμϑήθησαν, ἐτράπησαν, ἐφύγαν. 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrée 197-208 


[al in to 'tixos ipsi'lon, is'elefsin uk ‘igen; 


But was the wall high, entrance not  it-had/there was, 
‘anOropos ou _pa'retrecen, u'de Oi'riu ᾿Η515, 

man not ran-past, not-even of-beast nature/species 

u'de pti'non, u'de —stru'8os; 'ayrios ino 'topos. 


not-even winged-creature, nor-yet sparrow; wild was the place. 
a'netrexon, pa'retrexon, tin '‘isodon  e'zitun; 
They-ran-up, they-ran-down, the entrance they-sought; 

‘igen yar 'piryus ipsi'lus, urano'micis 'tixus. 
it-had/there-were for towers high, heaven-high — walls. 
‘evron tas 'portas tas lam'bras 'tutu, tas poli'timus, 
They-found the gates the bright of-this, the inestimable, 
‘j6on tus ‘ofis, '‘efriksan tus pilo'rus — e'cinus. 
they-saw the snakes, they-shuddered-at the gatekeepers those. 
uk 'eynosan tin fove'ran ce @avma'sian 'polin 
Not they-got-to-know the terrible and amazing city, 
‘tinos to 'kastron to lam'bron, 'tina  des'potin 'ες!. 
whose the castle the bright, what master it-has. 
i men yar epe'strafisan, e'stalisan o'piso, 

They on-one-hand for turned-round, they-shrank back, 

‘taxa mi ‘jenonde tro'fiton  pilo'ron — e'cinon; 
perhaps lest they-become food of-the gatekeepers those; 
‘jOan, ekseOam'viOisan, e'trapisan, e'fiyan. | 

they-saw, they-were-amazed, they-turned, they-fled. 
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‘But the wall was high, there was no entrance; no man passed by, nor any kind of beast, 
nor fowl, nor even a sparrow; the place was grim. They ran up and down and looked for 
the entrance; for there were high towers and walls rising to heaven. They found its splendid 
priceless gates, they saw the snakes, they shuddered at those gatekeepers. But as for this 
fearful and amazing township, they did not discover who owned the splendid castle, nor 
who its master was. For they just turned and shrank back, in case they became food for 
those gatekeepers; they saw, they were astonished, and they fled.’ 


Andronikos Palaiol6gos may well have been the ‘inventor’ of the medieval Greek 
romance in its mature form, though he drew on both the ancient romances and the 
learned works of the 12th-century revival, as well as on the story of Digenés and 
perhaps other material from the popular tradition. The tale is set in a folkloric land 
of marvels in which a king, unable to decide which of his three sons should succeed 
him, sends them off to prove themselves. Kallimachos, the youngest, leads his brothers 
up a mountain to an ogre’s castle guarded by snakes and dragons. The older brothers, 
after first giving Kallimachos a magic ring, beat a hasty retreat, but he vaults the wall 
and wrests the beautiful Chrysorrée from the ogre who is holding her prisoner. After 
a series of thrilling adventures, the pair finally live happily together as lord and lady 
of the castle. 

The learned background of the writer is apparent here not only in the conservative 
morphology and lexicon (note especially the particle combination μὲν γάρ [men yar] 
in line 10), but also in his metrical practice, which permits occasional line-end enjambe- 
ment (not illustrated) and over-running of the mid-line caesura (e.g. line 6), and his 
not-infrequent use of complex rhetorical periods, especially in the ekphrdseis and the 
speeches made at moments of high drama, where the influence of the ancient/learned 
romantic tradition is greatest. 

In the passage above, for example, only εἰσέλευσις [is'elefsis], πόρτα ['porta], 
κάστρον ['kastron] and ἐκθαμβῶ [ek@am'vo] are non-classical, though the first belongs 
to the higher registers of Byzantine writing and the last occurs in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament. Correspondingly, the small number of popular derivational for- 
mations seem often to be used for their ‘affective’ content in context rather than as 
simple variants of learned forms. This is particularly true of marked diminutives (1.6. 
those with suffixes other than -tv [-in]): cf., for example, δενδρούτσικον [Sen 'Srutsikon] 
‘little tree’ (1751), and δακτυλιδόπουλον [daktili'Gopulon] ‘little ring’ (1769), in a 
passage where Chrysorrée, thinking Kallimachos to be dead, finds her hero’s magic 
ring hanging in a tree. 

Similarly in inflectional morphology, only the suffix used in εἶδαν [ὅλη] and 
ἐφύγαν [e'fiyan] (for classical -ov [-on], and doubtless motivated by a desire for 
homoeteleuton in this line), together with the accentuation of the latter (given the rule 
that the penultimate syllable of the decapentesyllabic line must be stressed) reveal 
vernacular influence. The restricted use of such popular variants seems often to be 
metrically motivated: e.g. ἦτον ['iton] for ἦν [in] ‘was’, or aorist passives in -nka [-ika] 
for -ν [-in], because of their extra syllable (177, 1877); αὐτός [af'tos] for οὗτος ['utos] 
‘this’, because of its different accent (188); the use of accusative for genitive after 
certain prepositions with nouns lacking columnar stress, or with an imparisyllabic 
declensional pattern (e.g.ék To κράτημαν [ek to 'kratiman] (1769), for ἐκ Tod κρατήματος 
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[ek tu kra'timatos]); the substitution of 3pl -ovv [-un] for -ovot [-usi] etc., of μέ 
[me] + acc, ‘with’, for μετά [me'ta] + gen (1771), or of του [tu]/™ms [tis] ‘his/her’ etc. 
for τούτου ['tutu]/tabtns ['taftis] etc. (1771), in order to reduce the number of 
syllables. 

Where the epic of Digenés Akrites seems to be built on a vernacular base with a 
learned overlay, this poem seems to be rooted in the written tradition with concessions 
to the vernacular. The basis for including it among the vernacular compositions of the 
period lies primarily in the simplicity of its syntactic structure, which, elaborated pas- 
sages and inflected participles* notwithstanding, reflects the paratactic conventions of 
popular compositions using the political verse form, and builds lines using the same 
metrical/rhetorical cola. Note too the standard medieval positioning of clitic pronouns 
(cf. 11.8 (9) and (10)), the regular use of the accusative to mark the indirect object (a 
Constantinopolitan feature), the frequent use of adverbially modified prepositional 
phrases headed by εἰς [is] and ἀπό [apo] (e.g. μέσον ['meson] (275), ἐπάνω [e'pano] 
(1765)), the use of νά [na]-clauses in place of infinitives (except after control and modal 
verbs, and occasionally in nominalized clauses (e.g. 286)), and the use of non- 
sandwiched adnominal genitives (e.g. 275, 1760) alongside their sandwiched counter- 
parts, all of which point to a predominantly vernacular syntactic base. 

The blending of materials and conventions from both branches of romantic 
fiction points the way towards the romances of the later middle ages (cf. 8.4.3-5). 
Since this task was first carried out in court circles, we should not be surprised that 
the balance (at least in morphology and lexicon) was tilted in favour of the learned 
tradition. The mixed romantic Dichtersprache became steadily more ‘popular’ in 
character with the passage of time and the loss of Byzantine control in many 
Greek-speaking areas after 1204. We must, however, be cautious in that the text of 
Kallimachos has come down to us in a single manuscript dating from around 1520, 
though it is likely to be a fairly close copy of the original because the concentration 
of learned language goes against the prevailing trend in manuscript copying of that 
period. On this basis, it is tempting to infer that a morphologically conservative ver- 
nacular was used for all the original 14th-century romances, and that the greater 
frequency of more popular forms in Bélthandros and Libistros is due in part to adap- 
tation on the part of later copyists in western-dominated areas, including Crete and 
the Dodecanese. 


12.3.2 Greek—Romance contact: perfects/pluperfects, 
negative polarity, clitics 


The most obvious linguistic consequence of the Latin conquest of 1204 was a massive 
influx of Romance loanwords into Greek, especially from Italian (Venetian and 
Genoese) and French, though Italian trading communities had been established in the 
empire long before the Latin conquest and Italian words had begun to enter Greek 
from the 11th century onwards. The grammatical impact of Romance, however, was 
probably less profound, and we may note in this connection that a number of striking 
syntactic parallelisms between Greek and Romance, which might be attributed to 
contact from the beginning of the 13th century onwards, turn out to have independent 
roots.° As in the Roman imperial period (5.3), the most that one can argue for in many 
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such cases is the mutual consolidation of changes already under way. A number of 
examples may briefly be considered here. 

The first of these is one of the stronger cases for Romance influence on the develop- 
ment of later Medieval Greek: 


(8) The local reintroduction, e.g. in Crete, parts of the Peloponnese and Roumeli, 
of the perfect active periphrasis involving ‘have’ + perfect passive participle agreeing 
(at least optionally) with the object. 


This construction appeared sporadically in the literary register of the Koine in the 
Roman period, but is virtually unknown in Medieval Greek before the period of 
Frankish domination, when the aorist doubled functionally as a perfect, and the only 
perfect-like formation was the stative periphrasis consisting of ‘be’ + perfect passive 
participle agreeing with the subject. There was, however, a pluperfect active periphra- 
sis, involving the past of ‘be’ + aorist active participle, at least for as long as the latter 
survived. 

Nevertheless, there are isolated examples from the pre-Frankish period of the type 
in (9): 


(9) τὸν γρόθον του εἰς TO μάγουλον εἶχεν ἀκουμπισμένον. (Digenés Akrites (E), 418) 


[to 'yro0on ἦν sto” 'mayulo(n) ‘igen =akumbiz'meno(n) | 
the fist of-him at-the cheek he-had_ rested(perf pass pple) 


‘He held his fist at rest against his cheek’ 


Though the near-literal sense of ‘have’ and the stative meaning of the participle are 
clearly apparent, it must be assumed that it was this comparatively rare native con- 
struction that lent itself to local grammaticalization as a true pluperfect/perfect active 
under the impact of Romance. 

A similar type of development may have been involved in the case of the shift of 
the hypothetical pluperfect (or conditional), involving εἶχα ['ixa] + infinitive in coun- 
terfactual conditional protases (e.g. Digenés 141, 1538), into a true pluperfect (past- 
of-past) that could be used independently in main clauses (as, for example, in the 
Chronicle of the Morea). The regular Romance use of the pluperfect in clauses denot- 
ing past-time indefinite frequency (ifiuhen(ever) s/he had X-ed, s/he used to/would Y) 
perhaps led in some areas to an extended interpretation of the formally parallel Greek 
structures, where the ‘pluperfect’? and imperfect of the protasis and apodosis were 
originally strictly modal/hypothetical in character (if-ever s/he would (have) X(-ed)/had 
X-ed, s/he would (have) Y(-ed)). Such a shift would have been readily accomplished, 
given an appropriate prompt, in the context of the familiar overlap between hypotheti- 
cality and past-time indefinite frequency as reflected in the dual functions of English 
would or the Medieval Greek imperfect. But this alternative pluperfect, to which a 
parallel perfect was eventually formed, did not emerge in important centres such as 
Venetian Crete, and its early distribution, including the parts of the Peloponnese ruled 
by the de Villehardouin family, perhaps points specifically to French influence: cf. the 
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observation of the Catalan writer Ramon Muntaner that there ‘parlauen axi bell 
Frances com dins el Paris’ (ch. CCLXI). 

In other cases, however, the relevant constructions are well-developed in Greek 
before any Romance influence can plausibly be invoked. In Ancient Greek, for example, 
there was a pronominal/adverbial system comprising strongly negative items on the 
one hand (meaning ‘no-X’, and requiring no independent verb negation when used 
preverbally), and indefinite items (formally related to interrogatives) on the other. The 
latter meant ‘some-X’ in assertive contexts, but ‘any-X’ in negative, interrogative and 
conditional ones, though the strongly negative items could also be used after a negative 
particle to impart a more emphatic negative force (1.6. in this order the cumulated 
negatives were reinforcing). Compare (10a) and (10b): 


(10) (a) οὐκ dv tia... φαίης ἔχειν τὴν ἀκριβεστάτην ἐπιστήμην (Plato Parmenides, 
134c) 


[uk ἄπο tina... ρβαίε:5 ék*e:n tin akribestate:n episté:me:n] 
not would anyone... you-would-say to-have the most-accurate knowledge 


“You would not say that anyone had completely accurate knowledge’ 


(b) οὐκ dpa... γιγνώσκεται τῶν εἰδῶν οὐδέν (Plato Parmenides, 134b) 


[uk dra... ginnd:sketai to:n e:d6:n udén ] 
not then... is-known of-the forms nothing 


‘Of the forms then nothing is known’ 


During the medieval period, however, the indefinite system underwent a process of 
formal renewal whereby the assertive (‘some-X’) and negative-polarity (‘any-X’) vari- 
ants were progressively distinguished, to give, for example, κάποιος ['kapjos] ‘some(one)’ 
and κανένας [ka'nenas] ‘any(one)’ in place of τις [tis] ‘some-/any-(one)’ or κάτι [Και] 
‘some(thing)’, and τίποτε ['tipote] ‘any(thing)’ in place of τι [ti] ‘some-/any-(thing)’ 
(see 11.7.8 (29a)). The negative-polarity forms could, however, be pronounced not 
only neutrally, and used in a manner parallel to that seen in (10a), but also emphati- 
cally (almost all involve formal strengthening vis-a-vis the original indefinites), being 
used in this case like the strong negatives exemplified in (10b). In the latter case, of 
course, they acquired a correspondingly negative sense (though again reinforcing the 
negative particle rather than cancelling it), and as such could be preposed as negative 
foci, thus assuming the full range of positions/functions of the strong negative elements 
(see Giannakidou (1997) for a detailed study of negative-polarity items in Modern 
Greek). Over time, therefore, the strong negatives inherited from classical Greek disap- 
peared in favour of the generalized use of emphatically stressed negative-polarity items, 
but since these, unlike the original forms, presupposed a negative (or interrogative/ 
modal) licensing context, the conditioning negative particle was retained even when 
they appeared before it. Compare (11a), where no independent sentence negation is 
required, with the negative concord of (11b): 
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(11) (a) οὐδὲν αὐτῶν ἀτιμάσεις (Plato Parmenides, 130e) 


[udén autG:n atimase:s ] 


nothing of-them you-will-undervalue 
“You will undervalue none of them’ 
(0) τίποτε ob λογίζεται (Digenés Akrites (E), 706) 


['tipote u_lo'jizete 1] 
nothing/anything not he-thinks-of 


‘He thinks of nothing’ 


The dual use of negative-polarity items is very similar to that familiar from Romance 
(cf., for example, French rien = ‘nothing/anything’ etc.), but the usage was in fact well- 
established in vernacular Greek by the 12th century (not only in Digenés but also in 
the Ptochoprodromikd, as well as in the original romances composed later in the 
Byzantine capital), and the only extension that might reflect subsequent Romance 
interference is the independent use of these items in a negative sense in elliptical replies 
(e.g. Have you seen anything? Nothing). But it remains equally possible that popular 
Greek had already taken this natural extra step independently despite the absence of 
examples in the small corpus of relevant texts. 

Similar observations apply to the emergence of apparently related restrictions on 
the order and combination of object clitic pronouns: i.e. if there are two such pronouns 
with a given verb, the first must denote the indirect object and the second the direct 
object, while the latter has also to be third-person (Mackridge (1985: 222-3)). Yet 
once again, all the examples involving two pronouns in the E Digenés Akrites (64, 
130, 475, 664, 668, 951, 1729) and the lay of Armotires (47, 133) already conform 
to this rule, in a period in which Romance influence can safely be discounted. Note 
too that, though all the relevant examples in these two texts happen to involve pre- 
verbal clitics, the regular post-verbal order after gerunds and imperatives remains 
IO + DO (e.g. δώστε μού To ['doste jmu to] ‘give to-me it’), which contrasts with 
Romance practice (cf. donnez-le-moi). It is also significant that in the modern Asia 
Minor dialects and many insular varieties, which have retained more of the medieval 
distribution of these elements (in some cases extending and generalizing post-verbal 
position), the same [verb + IO + DO] order applies even in simple declarative sentences 
with finite verb forms (cf. Mirambel (1963)). The placing of IO before DO, then, seems 
to have been a native characteristic of vernacular Medieval Greek, and any partial 
correspondence with later Romance must be seen as essentially accidental, even if there 
was a mutual reinforcement of trends. The basis for any common ground between 
Greek and Romance must be sought in parallel treatments of a common Indo-European 
inheritance (‘Wackernagel’ clitics, cf. Wackernagel (1892), Watkins (1964)), shaped 
by general pragmatic or syntactic considerations. 

That said, the effects of Latin rule on attitudes to language were in some respects 
liberating. In the vast Greek-speaking areas under western control, where the old 
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capital was no longer the principal focus of political and cultural life, a knowledge of 
learned written Greek, even where this could still be obtained, gradually ceased to be 
the prerequisite for a successful career, and traditional values began to be eroded. With 
the return of more settled conditions after c.1300, Greek vernacular writing, encour- 
aged by the widespread use of contemporary Romance for literary and official pur- 
poses, received a boost in the Latin-dominated west, a development eventually 
culminating in the emergence of Cretan dialect literature of outstanding quality during 
the late 16th and 17th centuries (14.2.4). 


12.3.3 The Chronicle of the Morea 


The occupation of Greek-speaking lands led to the writing of a number of vernacular 
chronicles celebrating the exploits of western dynasties (cf. 8.4.4), including the famous 
Chronicle of the Morea, the first such composition in verse. Following a lengthy pro- 
logue (1-1338), covering the first and fourth crusades, the capture of Constantinople 
and the establishment of the Latin empire, the anonymous narrator turns specifically 
to the conquest of the Peloponnese by Guillaume de Champlitte and members of the 
de Villehardouin family (Geoffroi I, Geoffroi II and Guillaume II), and its subsequent 
transformation, apart from a few Venetian strongholds in the west, into the principality 
of the Morea. After an account of the conflict with the empire of Nicaea, which 
culminated in the Frankish defeat at the battle of Pelagonia (1259) and the re- 
establishment of a Byzantine base in the Peloponnese (the beginnings of the despotate 
of the Morea), the poem turns finally to the period of decline which set in with the 
death of Guillaume II, ending with the events of 1292. 

The oldest and fullest surviving version of this poem (H, in Copenhagen) comprises 
9,219 lines, but the first pages of the codex, containing 104 lines, are missing. This 
and other, comparatively minor, lacunae may often be filled by reference to the shorter 
P (Paris) version, though this has omissions of its own, and seems to represent a later 
adaptation of the original in both language/metre and content (especially in the mod- 
eration or deletion of the more extreme expressions of anti-Greek and anti-Orthodox 
sentiment in H). 

The work is customarily dated to the beginning of the 14th century, and since the 
story is told unashamedly from the conqueror’s point of view, it is usually attributed 
to a Greek-speaking Frank (see now Shawcross (2009) for the wider background). The 
versification is often poor, and the language almost wholly vernacular, with extensive 
use of Romance vocabulary and idiom. There are also French, Italian and Aragonese 
versions (none in verse, the last two dealing with slightly longer periods), and it is still 
a matter of dispute whether the Greek text is an original composition or a translation, 
although in recent years some scholars have argued strongly for the primacy of the 
Greek version (see, for example, Jeffreys (1975)). The standard editions are those of 
Schmitt (1904) and Kalondros (1940), and there is a useful analysis of the language 
of the Chronicle in Egea (1988). See also Beck (1971: 157-9), and the lexicon of Aerts 
and Hokwerda (2002). 

The special significance of this work for the historian of Greek derives from the fact 
that the ‘poet’ clearly had little contact with, or interest in, the classicizing tradition 
of serious Greek literature, and wrote in a style reflecting his natural speech, subject 
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only to the observations that (a) literacy at any level involved contact with non- 
vernacular forms, and (b) the use of the political verse form, however poorly handled, 
presupposed some familiarity with the conventions of Greek vernacular poetry (includ- 
ing its archaisms). The language of the Chronicle therefore exhibits the usual high level 
of morphological and syntactic variation, though in this case there are clear misunder- 
standings in the use of certain non-vernacular forms (see below), while extremely high 
concentrations of truly popular, even vulgar, features are strongly in evidence. These 
include: 


(12) (a) The appearance of many innovative present-stem formations, with a 
large number of competing doublets (11.8 (34)). 

(b) The use of much innovative verb morphology, including aorist passive 
τθηκα [-Oika] (11.8 (33)), imperfect passive -opouv [-omun] (11.8.(35e): 
e.g. 6104), and reduced forms of the present of verbs such as ἀκούω 
[a'kuo] (11.8 (34e): e.g. 606, 2818, 4251). 

(c) Some confusion of -éw [-'eo] and -cw [-'ao] contract verbs (11.8.5 (34e)), 
with innovative present passive in -(ελόμαι [-'jome]/(e)état [-'jete] (e.g. 
845, 5801, 8290) and 3pl imperfect active in -otoav [-'usan] (e.g. 117, 
120, 2629) both in evidence. 

(d) The absolute restriction of the dative to a set of fixed phrases. 

(e) The limited use of feminine nouns in -ἰς [-is]/pl -ets [-is], and neuters in 
τος [-os]/pl -n [-i], and the frequent assimilation of 3rd-declension con- 
sonant-stems, i-stems and eu-stems to the ist declension (11.7.3-4 
(18-21). 

(f) Regularization of nominative plural -es [-es] in the 1st declension, as 
well as in consonant- and i-stem ‘transfers’ (11.7.4 (19) and (21)). 

(g) The appearance of heteroclitic declensional patterns, including impari- 
syllabic a-stem plurals in -dSes [-'ades] (11.7.4 (20): e.g. 4390, 6056), 
with some doublets of this type used even in o-stems (e.g. 5471). 

(h) A tendency to regularize the accent in proparoxytone nouns and adjec- 
tives, so as to give ἄνθρωπος ['anOropos/genitive ἄνθρωπου ['an@ropul, 
in place of ἀνθρώπου [an'Bropu] (e.g. 6844). 

(i) The partial adaptation of 3rd/1st-declension adjectives to regular 2nd/1st- 
declension patterns (11.7.7 (25-8): e.g. 2042). 

(j) The regular use of many innovative pronominal forms (11.7.8 
(29)). 


A particular feature of the syntax of the poem, over and above the usual vernacular 
variants, is the destabilization of the future periphrasis consisting of ἔχω ['exo] + infini- 
tive occasioned by the development of the corresponding conditional into a true plu- 
perfect (cf. 11.8.3 (32): the only potentially modal examples of εἶχα ['ixa] + infinitive 
occur in the protases of counterfactual conditionals, where they in fact function as 
hypothetical pluperfects). The standard forms of the future/conditional, as already in 
the Ptochoprodromikd, include θέλω [᾿θε]ομἤθελα [1064] + infinitive ‘I will/would’, 
and the use of νά [na] + subjunctive/past indicative. But we also find a modally 
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strengthened form of the ἔχω ['exo]-periphrasis involving the prefixation of νά [na] (it 
is important to note that there are no examples of ἔχω ['exo] + infinitive used as a 
perfect). Just as plain νά [na] + subjunctive served as both subjunctive and future 
indicative, so too did the more complex periphrasis consisting of va ἔχω [na 
'exo] + infinitive, though subjunctive uses are predominant. This rather clumsy tran- 
sitional form is also found sporadically in other works of roughly the same period (e.g. 
the War of Troy), but it did not find favour (lines containing it are regularly rephrased 
or omitted in P, for example), and it quickly disappeared. 

In the category of straightforward errors involving learned forms, we may note in 
particular the frequent use of classical 3rd-declension nominative singulars denoting 
relatives by blood or marriage as accusatives (Browning (1983: 7-8)). Examples 
include γυνή [ji'ni] ‘woman/wife’ (e.g 7424), ἀνήρ [a'nir] ‘man/husband’ (e.g. 2519), 
tatnp[pa'tir] ‘father’ (e.g. 454), ujytnp['mitir] ‘mother’ (e.g. 1323), and θυγάτηρ [O1'yatir] 
‘daughter’ (e.g. 2477), as illustrated in (13): 


(13) καὶ χαιρετᾷ Tod βασιλέως ἐκείνου τὴν θυγάτηρ (Chronicle of the Morea, 2492) 


[ce cere'ta tu vasi'Aos e'cinu ti Q@i'yatir] 
and he-greets of-the king that the daughter 


‘and he greets the daughter of that king’ 


This usage apparently follows the model of corresponding feminine vernacular forms 
where, after the general loss of final -v [-n], nominative and accusative became identical 
(e.g. θυγατέρα [iya'tera]), with analogical extension to the formally related masculines 
(where nom and acc vernacular forms were distinct). The metrical usefulness of the 
shorter forms is self-evident, and it seems that the author was simply ignorant of the 
classical paradigm. 

The following extract (based on H) describes how the brothers Louis and Guillaume 
de Champlitte came to an agreement that the former should stay in France to manage 
the family estate while the latter sought his fortune in the east: 


(14) Κι ὡσὰν ἀκούσουν κ΄ ἔμαθαν τὸ πῶς οἱ Φράγκοι ἐκεῖνοι, 
ὅπου ὑπαγαῖναν στὴν Συρίαν μὲ θέλημα τοῦ Πάπα, 
ἀφῆκαν τὸ ταξεῖδιν Tous κι ἀπῆλθαν εἰς τὴν Πόλιν 
κι ἐκέρδισαν τὴν Ρωμανίαν κ' ἐγίνησαν ἀφέντες, 
βουλὴν ἀπήρασιν ὁμοῦ ἐκεῖνοι οἱ δύο αὐταδέλφοι. 5 
va μείνῃ ἕνας ἀπὸ αὐτοὺς ἐκεῖ εἰς TO ἰγονικόν τους, 
κι ὁ ἄλλος νὰ ἀπέλθῃ εἰς Ρωμανίαν διὰ νὰ κερδίσῃ τόπον. 
Λοιπὸν, ὡς τὸ ἔχει ἐριζικὸν ἡ χάρις τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
κι οὐδὲν ὁμοιάζουν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ εἰς πρόσοψιν καὶ χάριν, 
ἦτον 6 ὑστερνότερος ἀπὸ τοὺς δύο αὐταδέλφους 10 
ὁδκάτι ἐπιδεξιώτερος καὶ φρονιμώτερός τους. 
Κ΄ ἰσιάστησαν οἱ δύο ἀδελφοί, ὁ πρῶτος ν΄ ἐνεμείνῃ 
ἐκεῖσε εἰς τὸ κοντᾶτο Tov ἐκεῖνο τῆς Τσαμπάνιας, 
κι 6 δεύτερος ἀπὸ τοὺς δύο, μισὶρ Γουλιάμος ἄκω, 
εἶχεν καὶ ἐπίκλην ὁ λόγου του, τὸν ἐλέγαν ντὲ Σαλοῦθε, 15 
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νὰ εὕρῃ φουσσᾶτα ὅσα ἠμπορεῖ νὰ ἐπάρῃ μετὰ ἐκεῖνον, 

K ἐκεῖνος νὰ ἔλθῃ εἰς Ρωμανίαν τοῦ νὰ ἔχῃ κουγκεστήσει 

κάστρη καὶ χώρας τίποτε νὰ τὰ ἔχῃ ἰγονικά του. 

Ο κόντος γὰρ τοῦ ἐξέδωκεν ὅσον λογάριν εἶχε, 

καὶ εἶπεν τοῦ, ᾿Αδελφούτσικε, ἀφῶν ἐγὼ ἐνεμένω 20 
ἀφέντης εἰς τὰ κάστρη μας κ᾽ εἰς τὸ ἰγονικόν μας, 

ἔπαρε τὸ λογάριν μας καὶ τὰ κοινά μας ὅλα 


κι ἄμε μὲ τὴν εὐχίτσα μου ὁμοίως καὶ τοῦ πατρός μας, 
K ἐλπίζω εἰς τὸ ἔλεος τοῦ Θεοῦ ὅτι νὰ εὐτυχήρς. 
Chronicle of the Morea, 1366-89 


[c o'sana'kusun c 'emaQan to pos i ‘franz e'cini, 

and when they-hear and learned the how/that the Franks those, 

opu pa'jenan sti si'rja_ me ‘Oelimatu ‘papa, 

that were-going to-the Syria with will — of-the pope, 

a‘fikan τὸ ta'ksidi tus ce a'pil@an is tim ‘boli 

abandoned the journey of-them and went to the City 

ce ‘cerdisan ti roma'nace ‘jinisan a'fendes, 

and won the Romania and became lords, 

vu'lin a'pirasin o'mu e'cin i Ojo_ afta'delfi; 

counsel they-took together those the two  full-brothers; 

na ‘mini ‘enas ap af'tuse'ci οἷο. iyoni'kon dus, 

that should-stay one from them there on-the family-estate of-them, 

c o_'alos π΄ a'pel@i s roma'pa (d)ja πὰ cer'disi 'topo. 
and the other that he-should-go to Romania for that he-win _ place. 
li'pon, os ‘to ci rizi'koni 'xaris ton  a'@ropo(n), 

So, as it(obj) has (as-)fate the talent of-the men, 

c u'deno'mjazunj adel'fi is 'prosopsi(n) ce  'xari(n), 

and ποῦ are-alike the brothers in looks and _ talent, 

‘jton ο ister'noteros apo tuz djo_ afta'delfus 

was the younger from the two — full-brothers 

o'kati pide'ksjoteros ce froni,mote'ros tus. 

somewhat more-skilled and wiser of-them. 

ς i'sjastisan 1 djo_ adel'fi, o ‘protosn — ene'mini 

And they-agreed the two brothers, the first that he-stay-put 

e'cis is to kon'dato tu e'cino tis tsam'banas, 

there on the count’s-estate of-him that  of-the Champagne, 

c o ‘6defteros apo tuz 'djo, mi'sir  yu'amos ‘ako, 

and the second from the two, Monsieur Guillaume hear!, 

‘ice(n) Κ' ΕῬΙΚΙ o ‘loyutu, — ton ‘leyan de sa'lu@e, 
he-had also surname the self of-him, him they-called de Salute, 

na vri fu'sata_ osa mbo'ri na ‘pari met e'cino, 
that he-find armies as-big-as he-can that he-should-take with him, 

ς e'cinos πα I'@i s roma'pa tu ‘na Gi kunges'tisi 
and he that he-should-go to Romania for-the that he-will/may conquer 
‘kastri ce 'xoras 'tipote na ‘ta Gi yoni'ka τα. 
castles and lands some that them he-may-have(as) patrimony of-him. 
o ‘'kondos yar τὶ 'ksedoken oso lo'yarin ‘ige, 

The count then to-him gave as-much-as money _ he-had 
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c ‘ipen du, a6el'futsice, afon e'yo_ ene'meno 

and said to-him, ‘My-dear-brother, since I stay-put 

a'fendis is ta 'kastri mas c isto iyoni'ko mas, 

(as-)lord in the castles of-us and in the family-estate of-us, 

‘epare to lo'yari mas ce ta ci'na mas ‘ola, 

take the money of-us and the common-goods of-us all, 

c ‘ame me tin ef'citsamu o'mjos ce tu pa'troz mas, 
and go with the blessing of-me likewise also of-the father  of-us, 
ς el'pizos to_ 'eXos tu Be'u oti na efti'cisis. 1] 
and I-hope in the pity of-the God that will you-succeed.’ 


‘And when they heard and learned that those Franks who were on their way to Syria by 
the will of the pope had abandoned their journey and gone to the City (Constantinople) 
and won Romania and become masters, the two full brothers together adopted a plan, 
that one of them should stay there on the family estate, and the other should go to 
Romania to win a place. Now, as the talents of men are a matter of fate, and the brothers 
were not alike in looks or talent, it was the younger of the two full brothers who was in 
some degree the more skilled and wiser of them. So the two brothers agreed that the first 
should stay behind there in that county of his in Champagne, and that the second of the 
two, Sir Guillaume mark you, and he also had a surname on his own account, he was 
called de Salute (the chronographer is confused, since the individual concerned is Guillaume 
de Champlitte), should find as large an army as he could to take with him, and should 
go to Romania to conquer some castles and estates to have as his patrimony. So the count 
gave him all the money he had, and said to him: ‘My dear younger brother, since I am 
staying behind as lord in our castles and our family estate, take our money and all our 
common goods, and go with my blessing and our father’s likewise, and by the mercy of 
God I hope that you will have good fortune.’ 


Perhaps the most striking feature here is the mismatch between the colloquial pronun- 
ciation required to meet the demands of the metre (as reflected in the transcription) 
and the conservative orthography which, if taken seriously, would produce many 
unmetrical lines. The principal difficulties arise when hiatus is naturally resolved in 
speech by elision, aphaeresis or crasis, while the archaizing conventions for writing 
Greek (the only ones available) generally ignore such junctural phenomena as well as 
word-internal synizesis, and require the uniform presence of final -v [-n], at least in 
native vocabulary with a learned provenance: note how line 15, for example, can be 
made to scan correctly only if the -v [-n] of ἐπίκλην [e'pikli] is ignored and the exposed 
final vowel run into the initial vowel of the following word. Such problems have been 
encountered before (most obviously in Digenés Akrites), but not on this scale, and the 
situation in (14) provides the clearest testimony to the vernacular character of the 
diction of this poem. It is significant that in the P version some of the more striking 
metrical difficulties have been smoothed away by rephrasings that conform more 
closely to standard poetic conventions. 

As noted earlier, Romance loanwords are used freely in the poem: cf. here κόντος 
['kondos] (comte), kovt-Gto [kon'dato] (calqued on comt-é), μισίρ [mi'sir] (monsieur), 
κουγκεστ-ὦ [kunjes'to] (conqueste/conquéte); φουσσᾶτοίν) [fu'sato(n)] (‘army’ < fossa- 
tum, ‘ditched place/encampment’) and κάστροίν) ['kastro(n)] (‘fort’, a singular built to 
neut pl castra ‘fortified camp/stronghold’), however, are earlier borrowings from Latin, 
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though note here the heteroclitic plural κάστρη ['kastri], as if this were an s-stem neuter 
of the type λάθος ['laQos] ‘error’. 

Both morphology and syntax are consistently vernacular in character, and many of 
the relevant features have already been listed in general terms above, but note here: 


(15) 


(a) 


The spread of the productive -άζω [-'azo] suffix (11.8.5 (34c)), cf. (δ)ἰμοι-άζω 
[(o)'mjazo] (9), though this appears already in the New Testament (Mark 
14. 70), and ἰσι-άζομαι [i'sjazome] (12), where the initial element is an 
adjectival stem built to nominal uses of ἴσος [1505] ‘equal’ (e.g. τὸ ἴσον 
[to 'iso(n)] ‘equality/fairness/level ground’), on the model of λόγος ['loyos] 
(noun)/ddytos ['lojos] (adjective) etc., to give ἴσιος ['isjos]. 

The verb ἠμπορῶ [imbo'ro] ‘be able’, in place of the anomalous athe- 
matic δύναμαι ['Siname] (16), cf. 11.8.5 (34e). 

The present stem (ὑ)παγ-αίν- [(i)pa'jen-] for earlier ὑπάγ- [i'pay-] (2), cf. 
11.8.5 (34b), and the aorist ‘passive’ éyiv-n(v)/-nka [e'jini(n)/-ika] (4), 
built to yiv-opat ['jinome] on the model of γράφ-ομαι ['yrafome], aorist 
éypdd-nv/-nka [e'yrafi(n)/-ika], in place of earlier ἐγενήθην [eje'nidin] 
(itself a replacement for original ἐγενόμην [eje'nomin]). Modern ἔγινα 
[‘ejina] is a formally related replacement for γέγονα ['jeyona], the alter- 
native popular substitute for ἐγενόμην [eje'nomin]. 

Growing confusion about the character and function of unstressed initial 
vowels, illustrated in ἀπήρασιν [a'pirasin] (5) (P has ἐπήρασιν [e'pirasin]), 
alongside ἐπάρῃ [e'pari] (16) and ἔπαρε ['epare] (22). This originated in 
frequent aphaeresis and misanalysis of word boundaries in combinations 
such as ta ᾿πήρασιν [ta 'pirasin] ‘them they-took’ etc. (cf. 11.2, 11.3), but 
provided a major source of dialect variation across word forms in the later 
middle ages. Note too the prothetic vowel in ἰ-γονικόν [iyoni'ko(n)] (6), 
and the loss of unstressed [-i-] in botep-(\)vds [ister(i)'nos] (10), a novel for- 
mation built to the root of ὕστερος ['isteros], cf. modern otepvds [ster'nos]. 
The imperatives ἄκω ['ako] (14) and due ['ame] (23). The first belongs 
to the reduced paradigm of ἀκούω [a'kuo] ‘hear’ (11.8.5 (34c)), in 
which the thematic vowel is omitted (so here ἄκου-ε ['akue] > dkovu/-w/-o 
['aku/-o], as 2pl dkot-e-te [a'kuete] > ἀκοῦτε [a'kute]), while the second 
derives from intransitive use of ἄγωμείν) ['ayome(n)] ‘let’s go’ (> ἄωμε 
['aome] > ἀμε ἄμε ['ame]; cf. ἄϊ!ἄντε ['ai/'ade] « ἄγε ἄγετε ['aje/'ajete]). 
The full form is also attested (e.g. 3787), but both came to be used col- 
loquially as 2nd-person imperatives in contexts where an exhortation 
that grammatically includes the speaker is pragmatically intended for the 
hearer only (cf. English let’s be having you). 

The frequent reduction of cis [is] to [s], and its conflation with a follow- 
ing definite article. 

The use of accusative plural clitic pronouns as genitives (3, 6 etc.), 
perhaps because of the unsatisfactory nature of gen pl μωϊ(ν)σωίν)τωίν) 
[mo(n)/so(n)/to(n)], which had the sound either of neuter singular pos- 
sessive adjectives related to the 1/2 singular pronouns (cf. μωνΛέ)μόν 
[(e)'mon] ‘my’, owv/é)odv [(e)'son] ‘your’ (sg)), or the masculine accusa- 
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tive singular of the definite article (cf. Tw(v)/Td(v) [to(n)]). In some dialects 
we find a compromise 3pl τως [tos]. The general process of replacement 
must in any case have been aided by the use of sg ἐμένα ἐσένα [e'mena/ 
e'sena] as both acc and gen, and by routine genitive/accusative overlaps 
in indirect object and related functions. 

(h) Many other popular or innovative pronominal forms (11.7.8 (29)), 
including: relative ὅπου ['opu] (2); ἕνας ['enas] for εἷς [is] (6); affirmative 
ὁκάτι [o'kati] for τι [ti], used adverbially = ‘in some respect’ (11) (the 
initial 6- [o-], extended from free-relative pronouns, is a regular feature 
in this period of forms expressing indefiniteness), beside negative-polar- 
ity τίποτε ['tipote] for τι [ti], used adverbially = ‘at all’ in a non-refer- 
ential, generic context (18), cf. 11.7.8 (a). 

(i) Popular derivational formations involving diminutive suffixes affected 
by palatalization (20, 23), a process perhaps partly supported by parallel 
Romance formations (Italian -ucci, -izza etc.); it is probably not acciden- 
tal that some of the earliest examples come from southern Italy and 
Lusignan Cyprus. 


In syntax, the modern use οἔ(ὡ)σάν [(0)'san] in line 1 to mean ‘when/as soon as’, rather 
than ‘as if’, is noteworthy, the formation in this case being built to ὡς [os] on the model 
of ὅτε ['ote]/Stav ['otan] ‘when’, rather than continuing the ancient ὡς dv directly; cf. 
ἀφῶν [a'fon] (20), < the prepositional phrase ἀφ᾽ ὧν, lit. ‘from which’, used here causally 
rather than temporally as in classical Greek (where the singular relative is usual, ad οὗ 
[af u]). Outside such lexicalized combinations, however, prepositions are generally used 
with the accusative (with only occasional genitives after ἀπό [a'po], and certain fixed 
expressions with the dative, such as ἐν τούτῳ [ἐπ΄ ἀπο]. lit. ‘in this’, i.e. ‘meanwhile’). 

The nominalization of ‘interrogative’ complement clauses (1) is also a common 
vernacular feature of the period, reflecting their interpretation in certain contexts as 
direct-object free relatives (cf. I asked [what he knew]/.e. what did he know? vs. I 
discovered [what he knew]/i.e. the thing(s) that he knew). We should note that this 
type of example, involving main verbs of knowledge and perception, explains the basis 
for the shift between interrogative πῶς [pos] ‘how?’/Tod [pu] ‘where?’ and the modern 
complementizers πώς [pos]/tov [pu] ‘that’. 

There is a good example of the νά [na] + ἔχω ['exo] + infinitive construction in line 
17, used here in a final sense and supported by the pleonastic genitive article τοῦ [tu] 
in continuation of the final infinitive structure common in the ancient Koine. In general, 
however, simple vd [na] + subjunctive is used both in true modal functions (6, 7 etc.) 
and as a future (24). Indeed, this construction is used routinely wherever Ancient Greek 
would have employed either a future-referring infinitival complement (with or without 
an overt subject) or a final conjunction, though in the latter case it may optionally be 
strengthened by διά [(6)ja] ‘for’, e.g. (7). In fact the infinitive here, unlike in the more 
refined Greek of the romances, where it was also retained as an option after control 
verbs (occasionally), ἄρχομαι ['arxome] ‘begin’, and in indirect questions (e.g. we don’t 
know what to do), is restricted to the complements of modal auxiliaries and to nomi- 
nalized subject-orientated adjuncts of the type τὸ ἰδεῖ [to 1δι]τὸ ἀκούσει [to a'kusi], 
lit. ‘the to-see/the to-hear ...’, 1.6. ‘on seeing, hearing ...’ (e.g. 555, 631). These were 
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functionally very close to aorist gerunds like ἀκούσοντα [a'kusonda] (e.g. 351), or their 
learned partners such as ἀκούσων [a'kuson]® (e.g. 378), and so enjoyed a relatively brief 
period of popularity before their demise. 

New senses of ancient words, or of new derivations from ancient words, are also 
much in evidence. Note, for example: λογάριν [lo'yari(n)] = ‘money’ rather than ‘pif- 
fling speech’, and associated now with the verb λογαριάζω [loyar'jazo] ‘calculate’ 
(especially of bills); and ταξίε)ίδιν [ta'ksidi(n)] = ‘expedition/journey’, an extension of 
the ancient use of τάξις ['taksis] in the sense of ‘company of soldiers’. Of special inter- 
est, however, is the locution 6 λόγου tov [ὁ 'loyu tu] ‘himself’ (emphatic, as in he did 
it himself) in line 15. We should first note the use of prepositional expressions such as 
ἀπὸνδιὰ τοῦ λόγου Tov [ap(o)/ dja tu ‘loyu tu] (e.g. 1395, 3460), lit. ‘on his account’, 
phrases perhaps originating in the learned world of book-keeping (note the genitive). 
As these came to be used idiomatically with the sense of emphatic ‘self’, the preposi- 
tion was sometimes dropped, and we start to find the indeclinable phrase 
τοῦ λόγου Tov [tu ‘loyu tu] (but with free choice of possessive) used as an emphatic 
pronoun.’ We also find substitution of the true reflexive pronoun for λόγου ['loyul, 
to give dm’ τοῦ (ἑ)αυτοῦ Tov [ap tu (e)af'tu tu], lit. ‘from the self of-him’, whence began, 
via the abstraction of the complement of the preposition, the replacement of the forms 
of the simple reflexive, such as ((ξ)αυτόν [(e)af'ton] ‘himself’, with τὸν (ξ)αυτό(ν) Tou 
[ton (e)af'to tu] ‘the self of-him’, where ‘self’ is inflected as a masculine noun and only 
the possessive varies (the sole form of the reflexive in Modern Greek). Since other 
expressions of emphatic ‘self’ (e.g. ἴδιος ['idjos]) could be used freely in the nomina- 
tive, we also eventually get the apparent ‘nominative reflexive’ ὃ ἑαυτός Tov [ὁ eaf'tos 
tu], and the parallel appearance of the article with ἴδιος ['idjos] (even though this 
combination was already used to mean ‘the same’). But in the transitional period when 
the simple reflexive remained in use, expressions such as dd’ ἑαυτοῦ [af eaf'tul], lit. 
‘from/by himself’, led also to parallel use of ἀπό λόγου Tov [apo ‘loyu tu] without the 
article. From this, λόγου tov ['loyu tu] was abstracted as an ‘emphatic pronoun’ (inde- 
clinable + free choice of possessive), which could then be substituted into the frame of 
ὃ ἑαυτός τουΐ ὁ ἴδιος [ὁ eaf'tos tu/o ‘idjos], to give 6 - λόγου Tov [ὁ 'loyu tu], as in 
line 15. This last variant has not survived into the modern language, though the form 
without the article is still sometimes heard (if this is not simply a reduction of 
τοῦ λόγου Tov [tu ‘loyu tul). 

Conversely, we also find, on the assumption that an emphatic pronominal should 
agree with the item it modifies, the substitution of a fully inflected ἑαυτός [(e)af'tos] 
for the genitives (ξ)αυτοῦ [(e)af'tu] or λόγου Tov ['loyu tu] in prepositional phrases like 
ἀπ' αὑτοῦ" ἀπό λόγου Tov [ap af'tu/apo ‘loyutu], to form the rather odd-looking 
expression dt’ a(t)tés [apa'(f)tos], which, in view of the obviously non-prepositional 
force of the preposition, is perhaps best written as a single word, ἀπαί(υ)τός. On the appar- 
ent model of αὑτός (or αὐτός) Tov [af'tos tu], properly a reduction of 6 αὑτός tov [(w) 
af'tos tu], see above; this could then combine with a possessive to give ἀπαί(υ)τός Tou 
[apa'(f)tos tu] (e.g. 5827). Such expressions enjoyed a lively later history in the spoken 
dialects of Modern Greek, but they are no longer a feature of the contemporary stand- 
ard. In early Cypriot (see 12.4.3), there are also phrases like ἀπό '€ αὑτῆς tou [apo ks 
af'tis tu], lit. ‘from/by out-of self of-him’, e.g. in Machairas’ Chronicle (paras. 23, 71). 
Here ἀπό [apo] is a true preposition with a local or agentive sense, but it takes as its 
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complement a fossilized phrase (ἐ)ξ αὑτῆς [(e)ksaf'tis], treated once again as an indeclin- 
able reflexive/emphatic pronominal (with free choice of possessive), in which a femi- 
nine ‘self’ had earlier been substituted for the feminine head noun of phrases such as 
ἐκ μερίδος τουνέκ μεριᾶς Tou [ek me'ridos tu/ek me'rjas tu] ‘from part/side of-him’ 
(local variants of the more usual ἐκ μέρους Tov [ek 'merus tu] ‘from part/side of-him’, 
‘on his behalf’). Subsequently, we also find a modernized version in which ἀπό [a'po] 
governs an accusative masculine ‘pronoun’ ξαυτόν [ksaf'ton], treated as equivalent to 
(ξ)αυτόν [(e)af'ton] (cf. 12.4.2). 

If we abstract away from the metrical conventions and archaisms associated with 
the tradition of vernacular verse, we may fairly conclude that the Chronicle of the 
Morea sustains a more comprehensively vernacular style than almost any other text 
of the period, and to that extent offers uniquely valuable insights into the development 
and chronology of many of the innovations presented in chapter 11. 


12.3.4 The translated romances 


Though the language of the romances translated or adapted from western originals is 
certainly more literary than that of the Chronicle of the Morea, it still belongs more 
centrally to the vernacular tradition than that of the original romances composed in 
the Byzantine capital. The translation of Phlérios and Platzia-Phlore, for example (a 
late 14th/early 15th-century version of a Tuscan adaptation of a French original, sur- 
viving in two manuscripts), was probably completed in the Frankish-dominated 
Peloponnese. The translator, who perhaps belonged to the Catholic ruling class, clearly 
knew the Spanéas poem and (probably) the Chronicle of the Morea, but was generally 
unconcerned to demonstrate any knowledge of Greek literature written in the learned 
language. By contrast, the use of innovative and often extravagant descriptive com- 
pounds, the verbal echoes of folk poetry, the avoidance of complex sentence structures 
and rhetorical periods, and the low incidence of learned forms (many of which may 
have been preserved in the oral folk tradition and vernacular writing deriving from it) 
are all familiar features of original compositions using popular forms of Greek. 

The action of Phlorios takes place in Spain and Cairo, where Platzia-Phlore is sold 
into slavery. The heroine’s father is a knight of Rome (the original, not the ‘new Rome’ 
of Byzantium), the hero a prince of Moorish Spain. After the usual adventures, the 
story closes with the reunification of the lovers, the conversion of the Spanish Muslims, 
and the election of Phlérios’ father as king of Rome (this is a romance after all ...). In 
the following extract Platzia-Phl6re laments her misfortune on being sold to slavers 
(see Kriaras (1955: 131-96)): 


(16) Πρῶτον ψυχὴν ἐχώριζον μόνον ἀπὲ τὸ σῶμα, 
μὲ τῆς πυρᾶς τὴν συμφοράν, μὲ τὴς ἱστιὰς τὴν καῦσιν, 
καὶ νῦν ἐμὲ χωρίζουσιν ἐκ τὸν ἐμὸν τὸν πόθον, 
ζωὴν νὰ ζῶ ἐπώδυνον, πάντοτε πονεμένην, 
νύκτες νὰ κλαίω, νὰ θλίβωμαι, ἡμέρες νὰ λυποῦμαι, 5 
TO τρώγω νὰ ἔνι ὀδυνηρόν, TO πίνω νὰ ἔναι πόνος, 
δεῖπνος va ἔναι συμφορά, ὀδύνη νὰ μὲ adden, 
ποτὲ νὰ μὴ ἔχω ἀνάπαυσιν, ἀλλὰ πικριὲς μεγάλες. 
Πόθε μου, ἀγάπη μου καλή, ψυχή μου, ἐνθύμησίς μου, 
ἐπιθυμιά μου, Φλώριε, καρδιά μου, ψύχωσίς μου, 10 
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παρηγοριὰ τῶν πόνων μου, γδίκη τῶν πειρασμῶν μου, 
πάλιν κινδύνοι ἐφτάσασιν διὰ νὰ μὲ ξενώσουν 
καθόλου ἀπὸ τὸν πόθον σου Kal ἀπ' τὴν ἀσχόλησίν σου. 
Τὴν πουλησιὰν οὐκ ἤξευρα καὶ θέλημά μου οὐκ ἦτον: 
μ᾽ ἐπιβουλιὰν τὸ ποίκασιν, ὁ Θεὸς αὐτοὺς νὰ κρίνη! 15 
Ἐπαίρνουν με, ξενώνουν με, καὶ πλεὸν οὐδὲν μὲ βλέπεις. 
Phlorios and Platzia-Phlore, 1002-17 


['proto(n) psi'cin e'xorizon ‘monon ape to ‘soma, 

first soul _ they-were-parting only from the body 

me tis pi'ras ti si(m)fo'ra(n), me tis  i'stjas tin 'gapsi(n), 
with of-the pyre the misfortune, with of-the fire the burning, 


ce ‘nin e'me xo'rizusin ek ton e'mon dom 'bo8o(n), 

and now me _ they-are-parting from the my the desire, 

zo'ina 'zo e'podino(n), 'pandote pone'meni(n), 

life that I-may-live of-pain, always afflicted, 

‘nixtes na_ ‘kleo, na ‘Olivome, i'meres na_li'pume, 
nights that I-may-weep, that I-may-be-distressed, days that I-may-grieve, 
to ‘troyo na ἢ odini'ro(n), to ‘pino πᾶ ne ‘ponos, 
what I-eat that may-be painful, what I-drink that may-be toil, 


‘Oipnos na ‘ene — si(m)fo'ra, o'@ini na_ me 'sfazi, 

dinner that may-be misfortune, pain that me may-butcher, 

po'te na 'mi xo a'napapsi(n), ala pi'krjes me'yales. 
never that not I-may-have respite, but bitternesses great. 

'Ροθε mu, a'yapi mu — ka'li, psi'gi mu, en Oimi'siz mu, 
Desire of-me, love of-me fine, soul of-me, source-of-passion of-me, 
epidi'mja mu, ‘florie, kar'dja mu, (psixo'siz mu, 
object-of-desire of-me, Phlérios, heart — of-me, source-of-life of-me, 
pariyo'rja tom 'bono(m) mu, ‘ydici tom biraz'mo(m) mu, 
consolation of-the pains of-me, vengeance of-the trials of-me, 
‘pali(n) cin'dini ‘ftasasi(n) di'a πα 'me kse'nosun 

again dangers have-come for that me they-may-deprive 

ka'8olu ap tom 'bo®o su c ap τίη as,xoli'si su. 

altogether of the desire of-you and from the attention of-you. 

tim buli'sjan uk ‘iksevra ce Oeliimam — uk ‘ito(n); 

The sale not I-knew-about and will of-me not it-was; 

m  epivu'Aa(n) to 'pikasin, o θ]ο5 a(f)tus πα 'krini! 

with treachery it they-did, the God them that he-may-judge! 
e'pernu(m) me, kse'nonu(m) me, ce 'pXon u'de me ‘vlepis.] 
They-take me, they- exile me, and (no-)more not me you-see. 


‘At first they tried only to part my soul from my body through the calamity of the pyre, 
by the burning of the fire, but now they part me from my beloved to live a life of pain, 
forever grievous, to weep by night and suffer, to grieve by day, that what I eat may be a 
source of sorrow, what I drink a source of pain, that food may be my misfortune, that 
my agony may slay me, that I may never have respite, but only great bitterness. My desire, 
my true love, my soul, my inspiration, object of my longing, Phlérios, my heart, source 
of my life, consolation of my sufferings, avenger of my torments, dangers have come once 
more to deprive me altogether of your desire and your attention. I did not know of the 
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sale and it was not my wish; they did it treacherously, may God be their judge! They are 
taking me, they are exiling me, and you will see me no more.’ 


The impression here is of a poem in a stylized version of contemporary speech, a 
polished form of language assimilated to the conventions of folk poetry and literate 
composition in the popular style. Synizesis is usually guaranteed by the metre, aphaer- 
esis is often recognized (along with the assimilation of voiced obstruents in 
γδίκη ['yOici] < ἐκ-δίκη [ekSici] ‘revenge’), the final vowel of ἀπό [a'po] is usually 
elided before the article (once, in line 1, with anaptyctic -e [e]), and φτάνω ['ftano] ‘I 
arrive’ is consistently spelled φτ- rather than φθ-. We may therefore resasonably 
suppose, despite the orthography, that several other changes characteristic of popular 
Greek in the later medieval period had also gone through in the speech of the transla- 
tor, including loss of final -v [-n] other than in specified environments (cf. 11.2 (3)), 
and perhaps the shift of [fs] to [ps] in words such as καῦσιν ['kapsi] (11.6 (12)). 

Note too the modern morphology of nominative plurals of a-stem nouns, e.g. ἡμέρες 
[i'meres] in line 5, cf. 11.7.4; of 3sg forms of the verb ‘be’, évat ['ene], ἦτον ['ito(n)], 
cf. 11.8.5 (a) (ἔνι ['eni] in line 6 perhaps represents the prevocalic pronunciation of 
και as [-j], cf. Kat/kt [ce/c] ‘and’); and of the 3pl aorist ποίκασιν ['pikasi(n)], cf. 11.6 
(14), 11.8.4. The usual metrical convenience of allowing 3pl alternations in -ovv [-un]/ 
-ovot(v) [-usi(n)] and -av [-an]/-aot(v) [-asi(n)] is, of course, in evidence. There are also 
new formations such as ἠξεύρω [i'kse(v)ro] Ἵ know’ in line 14, built to aorist 
ἐξ εὐραμἠξεῦρα [e'ksevra/i'ksevra] (then ἤξευρα ['iksevra]) ‘I knew’, originally ‘I found 
out’, as a replacement for γινώσκω [ji'noskoJ/aorist ἔγνωκα ['eynoka]. In line 16, 
ξενώνω [kse'nono] Ἵ exile’, for ancient ξενόωμξενῶ [kse'noo/kse'no], and (ἐ)παίρνω 
[(e)'perno] ‘I take’, for ancient ét-atpw [e'pero], both show the intrusive -v- [-n-] char- 
acteristic of many innovative imperfective stems, cf. 11.8.5 (b). We may also mention 
the regular use of the accusative with prepositions that require the genitive in the clas- 
sical language (e.g. ἀπό [a'po] and ἐκ [ek] in the passage above), and the use of the 
genitive (mainly with pronouns, e.g. 491) or the accusative (mainly with full noun 
phrases, e.g. 986) to mark the indirect object. 

By contrast, learned features such as the use of 3rd-declension inflected participles 
(e.g. in a causal sense after ws [os], 144), complement datives (e.g. 465, 480), and 
non-control infinitives (e.g. 480) are quite rare, and may be suspect if they confer no 
obvious metrical advantage or stylistic nuance.® In (16) itself, the only archaic/learned 
features worthy of note are the use of the possessive adjective in line 3, the rather free 
use of 3rd-declension nouns in -ots [-sis] (in comparison, say, with the Chronicle of 
the Morea), and the retention of the old two-termination declensional system for 
compound adjectives of classical origin (distinguishing only a joint masc/fem and a 
neuter form): contrast ζωὴν ... ἐπώδυνον [zo'i(n)...e':podinon] ‘life ... of-pain’, in line 
4, with κούπαν ... ὁλόχρυσην ['kupa(n) ... o'loxrisin] ‘cup ... all-gold’, in 984, where 
the adjective, as a vernacular formation modifying a vernacular noun, has a distinct 
feminine paradigm (11.7.7 (25)). 

This ‘progressive’ form of the vernacular Dichtersprache constituted the norm for 
much of the fictional poetry of the 14th and 15th centuries, and crucially provided the 
foundation for much of the emerging dialectal literature of Crete, as discussed below 
(see also Part II, 14.2.4). 
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12.4 The First Dialect Literature: Cyprus and Crete 


12.4.1 Introduction 


Cypriot is the first modern Greek dialect to appear in its distinctive regional guise, our 
earliest example being a 14th-century legal text (The Assizes) translated into Greek 
from a French original. The early official and literary use of local dialect in Cyprus 
was undoubtedly connected with the fact that the island was partially insulated from 
the influence of the capital in the middle Byzantine period when, from the middle of 
the 7th century till the campaigns of Nikephéros Phokas in 965, it was under Arab 
or joint Arab-Byzantine rule. It was then reoccupied barely two hundred years later 
by the knights of the third crusade, and sold first to the Order of the Templars of 
Jerusalem and then to the French Lusignan dynasty (1192). French government con- 
tinued until 1489, when the island passed to the Venetians, who were forced to 
abandon it to the Turks in 1571. The long period of western rule therefore continued 
an established tradition of semi-detached development in which the local vernacular 
had acquired a status generally denied to it in areas under continuous Byzantine rule. 

The situation on Crete was superficially similar, in that Crete also had a period of 
Arab occupation (827-961), and was later administered by western rulers, in this case 
the Venetians (1211 to 1669), who had paid 1,000 marks to Boniface of Montserrat 
for the privilege. But the language of the vernacular literature which began to appear 
there from the late 14th century onwards is not very different from that used elsewhere 
in the Greek-speaking world, and though specifically Cretan dialect words and forms 
can certainly be found, the thoroughgoing use of what we now think of as Cretan 
dialect did not become established in literary composition until the second half of the 
16th century. This difference merits examination. 

In Cyprus, the early weakening of the traditions of Byzantium is confirmed by the 
writings of the aristocratic Leéntios Machairads, who composed his Recital Concerning 
the Sweet Land of Cyprus in the first half of the 15th century. In this work the author 
describes a world in which the Greek elite had long been integrated, and was subject 
to only residual influence from the higher forms of Byzantine culture. Even though he 
remained an Orthodox Christian who acknowledged the injustices his people had 
suffered at the hands of the Latin hierarchy (27, 29, 101) and lamented the influx of 
French loanwords into the speech of the island (158), Machairas also shows great 
respect for the feudal government and instinctively supports its suppression of revolt, 
whether by noble knights (259) or the Greek peasants whom he despises (697). His 
compositional technique, correspondingly, owes much to the practice of contemporary 
French writers, and his written Greek, as far as we can tell, already reflects the devel- 
oped Cypriot dialect of the period quite closely. Learned language is almost entirely 
confined to scriptural quotation, and the fact that he sometimes misquotes the canon- 
ized text is a further indication that he lacked a conventional Greek education (e.g. in 
paragraph (1) he substitutes ψέματα τῶν ψεμάτων ['psemata tom bze'maton], lit. ‘lies 
of lies’, for ματαιότης τῶν ματαιοτήτων [mate'otis tom mateo'titon], ‘vanity of 
vanities’). 

In Crete, by contrast, where the Arab occupation was comparatively short, Byzantine 
cultural traditions remained more firmly in place, a situation later reinforced by 
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reaction to the economic, political and religious oppression that marked the first two 
centuries of Venetian rule. Classical Greek could still be studied in the mid-14th 
century, classical and Byzantine learned texts continued to be copied (Holton (1991a: 
3)), and even the vernacular literature which began to be composed in the latter part 
of the 14th century often looked back to Byzantine models, even if some poets were 
also beginning to show an interest in their own folk traditions and contemporary 
Italian work. This situation was, of course, reinforced by the influx of scholarly 
Byzantine refugees before and after 1453, and by the establishment of Venice as the 
most important printing centre in Europe, an industry in which Greeks, including many 
Cretans, played a prominent role. 

Nevertheless, the fully fledged Cretan dialect of late 16th- and 17th-century litera- 
ture did not emerge overnight, and the local speech, as with other dialects in the middle 
ages, must have evolved over a considerable period before a refined and expanded 
written version came to be used in literary composition. We should note in this con- 
nection that Venetian administrative documents, composed in, or relating to, Crete 
during the 13th and early 14th centuries, enploy Greek styles ranging from a mildly 
modernized standard-official in decrees of the state (e.g. Miklosich and Miller ((1860- 
90: vol. VI, no. XC, 220-2)) to near-vernacular officialese in documents of a more 
local character (e.g. Miklosich and Miller (1860-90: vol. VI, no. CII, 238-9)). But 
even the worst-spelled texts of the latter type, which presumably reflect the ‘civil- 
service’ Greek learned in situ by minor officials, display few clearly dialectal elements: 
possible examples include regular 3pl -ovot [-usi] in documents from the west (-ov(ve) 
[-u(ne)] was preferred in the east), and the occasional use of αὐτόνος [af'tonos] for 
αὐτός [af'tos] ‘this’ (cf. 11.7.8 (d)). Even the agreement of 1299 between the rebellious 
Cretan aristocrat Aléxios Kallérges and the Venetian authorities (Mértzios (1949: 
264-74)), which Panayiotakis (1993) presents as one of the earliest documents in 
vernacular prose, looks relatively ‘standard’. It seems, then, that the period in which 
Cretan developed most strongly in the direction of its modern form, at least for the 
educated/literate classes, began during the 14th century, a little before vernacular 
literature started to be produced on the island. 

The relative rarity of dialectal features in earlier Cretan poetry would then reflect 
the continuing influence of the learned and vernacular Byzantine written traditions and 
the still-emerging character of the Cretan dialect among educated speakers in a period 
when many ‘common’ vernacular features remained in use alongside the ‘popular’ local 
variants that eventually replaced them. The key period of linguistic development prob- 
ably coincided with important social changes that help explain the spread and accept- 
ance of dialect forms. Even though the condition of the peasants remained wretched 
throughout the Venetian period, the Cretan and Venetian aristocracies eventually 
embarked on a process of symbiosis and integration (cf. Maltézou (1991)), and it was 
against this background of intermarriage and extended cultural cross-fertilization that 
the hold of the Byzantine tradition began to wane and Cretan dialect emerged as the 
common language of the island. Even the Venetian colonists began to abandon Italian 
(which was increasingly restricted to high-level administration and culture), and by the 
mid-16th century the greatly enhanced status of the local vernacular finally overcame 
any residual reluctance to its adoption as the basis for a literary language. This innova- 
tion was undoubtedly supported by the contemporary Italian movements to elevate 
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the more prestigious local dialects, including Venetian, into written languages (Cochrane 
(1988: 19-23)), and an elaborated, somewhat stylized form of Cretan soon became 
the vehicle for dramatic and poetic works of a quality that has since led to the period 
c.1580-1669 becoming known as the ‘Cretan Renaissance’. 

Since the major early works in Cypriot dialect belong to the 14th and 15th centuries, 
and since there is a natural break in the Cretan vernacular tradition that corresponds 
roughly with the end of the period covered by this chapter, the discussion of Cypriot 
and Cretan literature is conveniently divided into two parts. The earlier period is 
therefore discussed below, and the works of the 16th and (for Crete) 17th centuries 
are presented and analysed in chapter 14. 


12.4.2 Early dialect literature in Cyprus: Machairas’ chronicle 


This 15th-century work is one of the earliest examples of extended vernacular writing 
in prose, and is one of the most important documents for the study of the popular 
Greek of its period. It has survived in three manuscripts, all of the 16th century, in 
Ravenna (R), Venice (V, containing also the later chronicle of Gedrgios Boustrénios), 
and Oxford (O, with serious lacunae and a more colloquial/dialectal style, including 
a larger set of French loans). These versions are sometimes strikingly different, and 
even the internal linguistic variation is noteworthy, with both vernacular/non-regional 
and learned variants in use alongside specifically Cypriot forms. In general it seems 
that educated Cypriot tolerated a fair measure of free variation between older vernacu- 
lar and innovative local forms, and that this variety, like educated speech everywhere, 
had also assimilated elements from written Greek that remained in use in higher spoken 
and written functions independently of specific learned sources. The standard edition, 
based on V (taken to be the most reliable guide to the original), is that of Dawkins 
(1932); see also Pieris and Nikolaou-Kénnari (2003). 

Modern Cypriot is markedly different from standard Modern Greek (see e.g. 
Newton (1970), Kondosépoulos (2001), Chatziioannou (1999)), and a number of its 
more prominent characteristics are already in evidence, directly or indirectly, in 
Machairas’ work. The following phonological developments serve to illustrate the 
point (Dawkins (1932: 31-40)). 


(17) There are many instances of assimilation of a vowel to that of a following 
syllable: γεναῖκα [je'neka] for γυναῖκα [jiineka] ‘woman’; παρπατῶ [parpa'to] for 
περπατῶ [perpa'to] ‘walk’; λουτουργία [lutu'rjia] for λειτουργεία [litu'rjia] ‘service’ 
etc.). While some, such as those just mentioned, are attested only as alternants to 
the common forms, others are fully regular (e.g. πολομῶ (-dw [-'ao]) [polo'mo] ‘I do’ 
(a developed sense < ‘I fight/strive (for)/accomplish’), distinguished from πολεμίζω 
[pole'mizo] ‘I make war’). 


(18) In contemporary Cypriot intervocalic voiced fricatives are often lost, and we 
already find occasional examples in Machairas’ Chronicle such as ὃ ρήας [ὁ 'rias] 
for ὃ ρήγας [o 'riyas] ‘the king’ and σανία [sa'nia] for σανίδα [sa'nida] ‘a dish’. 


(19) Palatalization of voiceless velar fricatives before [i (j)] and [6] has led to [J] 
(as opposed to common [¢]) in modern Cypriot, and there is an identical palatal 
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articulation of o (originally [s]) before [j], and sometimes before [i]. Spelling 
confusions reflecting these developments are already found in Machairas: e.g. 
πεντακόχιες [penda'kof(j)es] for πεντακόσιες ‘five hundred’ and ψυσικόν [psifi'kon] 
for ψυχικόν ‘spiritual’. 


(20) A most important modern characteristic of Cypriot is the retention of 
word-final [n], and its assimilation to a following word-initial consonant’ (which 
may represent a stage through which all dialects passed). The Cypriot situation 
is occasionally reflected in variant spellings of word-final [n] before words 
beginning with certain fricatives and nasals. Thus alongside -v o-/-/v-, we also find 
examples where -v is dropped (e.g. πᾶσα φοράν ['pasa(f) fo'ran] ‘every time’, 
γυρεύγου va ἦνε [ji'revyu(n) na 'ine] ‘they-ask that they-be’), together with variants 
involving -vs o- (e.g. εἰς αὑτόνς cov [is aftos su] ‘to self of-you’)’® and -s o- (e.g. 
ἂς σᾶς ξηγηθῶ [as sas ksiji'Qo] ‘if I to-you explain’, assuming that the first word is 
indeed dv [an] ‘if’, rather than ds [as] < ἔασε [6456] ‘let’, which is often used equiva- 
lently in Medieval Greek. 


(21) In contemporary Cypriot (and south-eastern dialects generally) the double 
consonants of the ancient language are preserved, and many other words have 
acquired secondary double-consonant articulations. This latter development, curi- 
ously reminiscent of the analogical doubling of liquids and nasals in the ancient 
Aeolic dialects, is well attested in Machairas’ Chronicle, though whether there are 
any precisely formulable ‘rules’ controlling its operation is unclear. The potential 
targets are initial and intervocalic liquids, nasals, voiceless plosives (pronounced 
[pp’, tt", kk] in modern Cypriot), and fricatives, though the effect is sometimes 
restricted to specific grammatical morphemes (e.g. already in Machairds the com- 
parative in -ττερος [-tt"eros] and the perfect passive participle in -μμένος [-m'menos]), 
sometimes apparently a feature of specific words (e.g. in the text of Machairas 
vvat [pne] ‘yes’, ἄννοιξα [‘anniksa] ‘I opened’; ἔσσω ['esso] ‘within’; νησσίν [nis'sin] 
‘island’; ἔππεσα ['epp*esa] ‘I fell’; πολλύς [pod'Kis] ‘much’; ποττέ [pot't*e] ‘(n)ever’ 
etc.). 


A major issue, however, is variation, and a few instances will suffice to illustrate 
the nature of the problem (references are to the paragraphs of Dawkins’ text). 
For example, virtually the full set of possible feminine plural variants, apart from 
articular nom pl αἱ [e], is in apparently free use (cf. 11.7.2-4 (17-21), 11.7.6 
(24)); thus nominative οἱ 'μέραι [i 'mere] ‘the days’, with classical nominal ending, 
occurs beside ot 'μέρες [i 'meres], with vernacular nominal suffix (1); and the 
wholly classical accusative Tas παλαιὰς ἱστορίας [tas pale'as isto'rias] ‘the old histo- 
ries’ is used alongside the mixed τὰς παλαιὰς ἱστορίες [tas pale'as isto'ries] (2) and 
the wholly vernacular τὲς γυναῖκες [tez ji'nekes] (26) ‘the women’. Similarly, though 
the assimilation of i-stems to the a-stems, orthography notwithstanding, is generally 
well-advanced in Machairas (cf. nom sg ἡ τάξι [i 'taksi] ‘order’ (14); acc sg τὴν τάξιν 
[tin 'daksin] (13, 28); gen sg τῆς τάξις [tis 'taksis] (13); nom/acc plurals in -es 
[-es], e.g. τὲς χρῆσες [tes 'xrises] ‘the needs’ (25), πύρεξες ['pirekses] ‘fevers’ (33), 
and τὲς γιάσες [tez 'jases] ‘the cures’ (33)), learned forms are not uncommon, and 
are sometimes used side by side with their popular equivalents. Thus nom sg such 
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as ἡ διάβασις [i 'Sjavasis] ‘the crossing’ (10), ἡ τάξις [i 'taksis] ‘the class/order’ (15), 
and χρῆσις ['xrisis] ‘need’ (50) occur with some regularity, even though gen sg 
forms such as ἀποκαλύψεως (θεοῦ) [apoka'lipseos (Oe'u)] ‘revelation (of God)’ (35) 
and (πατριάρχην) Κωνσταντινουπόλεως [(patri'argin) konstandinu'poleos] ‘(patriarch) 
of Constantinople’ (40) (alongside vernacular Κωνσταντινόπολις [ko(n)standi'nopolis] 
(22)) seem to be reserved mainly for religious contexts, in which the traditional 
language of the church has influenced the choice of form. 

Other examples include the preposition meaning ‘from’, the classical form of which 
(ἀπό [a'po]) appears freely alongside dialectal ἀπού [a'pu] without any apparent shift 
of register. The general vernacular dr’ [ap] is used before words begining with a vowel, 
but ἀπέ [ape] with anaptyxis is used regularly before forms of the definite article begin- 
ning with [t-] (and sometimes other words with the same initial consonant). Similarly, 
the aorist of ‘come’ is inflected according to both a traditional paradigm, e.g. 3pl 
ἦλθαν ['il@an] (48), and a vernacular/dialect one, e.g. 3pl ἦρταν ['irtan] (48).'’ We may 
compare the aorist of ‘die’, which has 3sg ἐπέθανεν [e'peBanen] (19) beside 3pl 
ἐποθάναν [epo'@anan] (31), and (classical) 3sg ἀπέθανεν [a'peBanen] (21) alongside 
3sg ἀπόθανεν [a'poBanen|] (41), revealing all kinds of uncertainty about the role and 
position of the augment in compound verbs (as well as motivating innovative presents 
(ἀγποθαίνω [(4)ρο' θεπογ(ἀ)πτεθαίνω [(a)pe'Beno], cf. 11.8.5 (b), 11.8.6 (b)). 

Some of this inconsistency is presumably due partly to later scribal practice, but 
Machairds himself may well have used learned and educated vernacular forms along- 
side more popular local variants. In any case, as a pioneer in the adaptation of the 
vernacular for literary prose, he would necessarily have fallen back on the conventions 
of traditional writing, particularly those of prose chronicles (see below). Nor should 
we discount the possibility that some of the purely orthographic variation conceals a 
more consistent pronunciation in an era when the only standardized orthography was 
that of the traditional written language. 

The following brief extract, dealing with the aftermath of the Templars’ sale of 
Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan of Jerusalem, provides a typical sample of the language 
(the transcription attempts to represent a specifically Cypriot pronunciation): 


(22) Καὶ ὅντα τὴν éyépacev ὁ αὐτὸς ρὲ Οὗνγκε τὴν Κύπρον ἀπὲ τοὺς Τεμπλιῶτες 


a 


και Tots Λαγκοβάρδους, μανθάνοντα τὴν ἀγανάκτησιν ὅπου τοὺς ἐποῖκαν Kal τὸν 


σφαμὸν εἰς τὴν χώραν, ἦτον εἰς μεγάλην ἔννοιαν καὶ ἐννοιάζετον πῶς νὰ ποίσῃ 
νὰ μὲν ἔχουν κακὸν εἰς τὴν Κύπρον, ὅτι ὅλος ὁ τόπος ἦτον γεμᾶτος Ρωμαῖοι, καὶ 
ἐλάλεν εἰς τὸν ἐμαυτόν Tov, Ὅποτε θελήσου νὰ ρεβελιάσουν κατὰ μένα, ἠμποροῦ 
νὰ τὸ ποίσουν καὶ θέλουν ἔχειν βοήθειαν τὸν βασιλέαν τὴς Κωνσταντινόπολις, καὶ 
ἐμποροῦν μὲ δύναμιν νὰ σηκώσουν τὸ ρηγάτον ἀπὲ τὰς χείρας μου. (Recital 
Concerning the Sweet Land of Cyprus 22) 


[tfe ‘onda tin e'yoraseno af'tos re ‘unge tin 'd3ipron ape tus 

And when it he-bought the same king Guy the Cyprus from the 
tem'bAotes τς tus langu'vardus, ma9'@anonda tin aya'naktisim 

Templars and the Lombards, learning the vexation 

pu tus e'pikan tfe tos sfam'mon (i)s tix 'xoran, ‘iton iz me'yalin 
that for-them they-made and the slaughter in the land, —he-was in great 
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‘ennan tf en'pazeton pos na 'pisi na men 'exun ka'kon (i)s tin 
concern and gave-thought-to how that he-may-make(it) that not they-have trouble in the 
‘dgipron, oti ‘olos o ‘topos 'itoj je'matos ro'mei, tf e'laXen (i)s 
Cyprus, because all the place was full(of) Byzantines/Greeks, and he-was-saying to 
ton emaf'ton du, ‘opote θε]βαη na _ reve'Aasun kata 'menan, 

the self of-him, ‘Whenever they-want that they-rebel against me, 

imbo'run na to 'pisun tfe ‘@elun ‘efin vo'i@jan tov 

they-can that it they-do and they-will to-have (as) help the 

vasi'Xan tis _kostandi'nopolis, t} embo'run me 'dinamin na_si'kosun 

king of-the Constantinople, and they-can with force that they-take 

to ri'yaton ape taf ‘Siraz mu.| 

the kingdom from the hands of-me.’ 


‘And when the aforementioned king Guy bought Cyprus from the Templars and the 
Lombards, learning of the vexation that they (the Greeks) had caused them and the 
slaughter in the land, he was greatly concerned and began to consider how he could 
arrange for them not to have trouble in Cyprus, because the whole place was full of 
Greeks, and he would say to himself, “Whenever they want to rebel against me, they can 
do it, and they will have the support of the king of Constantinople, and they can take the 
kingdom from my hands by force.”’ 


Some of the features here have already been mentioned. Note, however, ὅνταίν) ['ondan] 
‘when’, a by-form of ὅταν ['otan] widely used in vernacular Greek (dialectal ἅνταίν) 
['andan] also occurs), and the aorist é-yépacev [e'yorasen] from ἀγοράζω [ayo'razo] ‘T 
buy’, involving the typically south-eastern extension of the syllabic augment to verbs 
with an initial vowel (as also in Pontic, cf. 11.8.6 (b)). The clitic doubling construction 
of the first sentence too is characteristic of popular Greek (the effect being to topical- 
ize/background the doubled noun). But it is also important to observe the continued 
influence of chronographic conventions (cf. 10.2), for example in the discourse deictic 
use of 6 αὐτός [o af'tos] ‘the same’, and the participial syntax of the second subordinate 
clause (albeit with the modern indeclinable gerund μανθάνοντα [ma8'@anonda)). 
Machairas was clearly familiar with at least this traditional form of writing. 

Vernacular assimilation of the voiced fricative [y] before a nasal is seen in 
σφαμός [sfam'mos] < σφαγμός [sfay'mos] ‘slaughter’ (cf. forms such as πρᾶμμαν 
[‘pramman] < πρᾶγμα ['prayma] ‘thing’ for the geminate), and in ἔννοια ['enna] 
< ἔγνοια ['eynia]/éx-vora ['ek-nia] ‘worry/concern’ (lit. ‘out-of-mind-ness’, earlier 
‘madness’); in most dialects the fricative was deleted (or the geminate resulting from 
fricative assimilation was simplified). 

The nominative after γεμᾶτος [je'matos] ‘full (of)’ is rather surprising, but the form 
ἐλάλεν [e'laXen], which superficially seems to involve the equally surprising transfer 
of the contract verb λαλῶ [la'lo] to the non-contract paradigm, in fact conceals the 
popular recharacterized formation ἐλάλει-εἰν) [e'laken] (11.8.5 (e)), where palataliza- 
tion has proceeded to the point where the [j] of earlier [e'laljen] has been fully 
absorbed. The generalization of the 1st-person (rather than the 3rd-person) reflexive 
as the head noun in τὸν ἐμαυτόν Tou [ton emaf'ton du] is not uncommon in vernacular 
texts; the crucial thing is that the owner of the ‘self’ is marked by the genitive pronoun, 
the use of the 1st-person form being no more illogical than that of the 3rd. Note finally 
that the semantic contrast between νά [na] and infinitival complements to θέλω ['Oelo] 
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is well illustrated in Guy’s speech to himself, the former meaning ‘want’, the latter 
marking future ‘will’. The θέ [9e] + νά [na] construction underlying the standard 
Modern Greek future is not attested in early Cypriot, but the synonymous μέλλει νά 
['melli na] + subjunctive ‘it will (be) that’ is already a regular variant (e.g. in para. 1). 

Vocabulary items worth noting here include the loans ρεβελιάζω [reve'Kazo] ‘rebel’ 
and ρηγᾶτον [ri'yaton] ‘kingdom’, in which Latin/Romance roots have been equipped 
with Greek suffixes, and σηκώνω [si'kono] ‘lift’ or, as here, ‘take’ < ancient σηκόω 
[si'koo]. This last originally meant ‘weigh in a balance’, but the upward movement of 
items as weights were added to the other side of the balance led to the extended sense 
of ‘raise/lift’, as in Modern Greek. 


12.4.3 Early vernacular literature in Crete 


The first known Cretan poet, Stéphanos Sachlikes (late 14th century), belonged to the 
bourgeoisie of Kastro (modern Iraklio), but dissipated most of his inheritance on 
whoring and gambling, and ended up in jail on the accusations of a woman. After a 
period of retirement in the country, living on his sole remaining fief, he finally enjoyed 
a characteristically flawed career as an advocate back in KAstro (cf. van Gemert (1991: 
51-6)). 

Using the techniques and language of the songs of the Cretan oral tradition, his 
early surviving work, much of it written (?as if) from his cell, consists of satirical poems 
of a personal kind composed in the 15-syllable metre and clearly designed to be recited. 
These include Praise of Pothotsoutsounia (‘Lust-for-Cock’), a pseudo-heroic work in 
which the heroine boasts of her sexual prowess to a group of visiting madams, a series 
of four ‘didactic’ poems on the loyalty (or otherwise) of friends, the jail, the prison 
warders, and his own warder, and The Council of the Whores, which in fact consists 
of three separate pieces composed for the first time in rhymed blocks (typically consist- 
ing of four lines). Later work is composed in rhyming couplets, an innovation which 
became standard in the Cretan tradition, and led to the rhyming of a number of earlier 
heroic and romantic classics in Venetian printed editions. These poems were clearly 
designed to be read, and comprise Advice to Phrantziskés (the son of a friend) 
and The Remarkable Story of the Humble Sachlikes (his less-than-objective 
‘autobiography’). 

Sachlikes is remarkable for his early use of elements of folk song and local dialect, 
and his vividly realistic treatments, inspired in part by the contemporary work of 
Francesco di Vannozzo, mark a break with the stylizing and distancing traditions of 
the Greek-speaking world. The contrast with Linardos Dellaportas (early 15th century) 
could hardly be greater. Like Sachlikes, Dellapértas was born into the bourgeoisie of 
Kastro, and at one point found himself in jail through the accusations of a woman. 
But there the similarity ends, since he spent his youth abroad in the service of Venice, 
returning in 1389 to be appointed as an advocate, and ended his life as director of the 
hospital of St Lazarus (cf. van Gemert (1991: 56-8)). Even though most of his work 
has still to be published, it is at once apparent that he rejected dialectal language and 
rhyme, and persisted with the traditions of written Greek. Four poems survive, of 
which the most important (Dialogue between an Unfortunate Man and Truth) draws 
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heavily on the Bible and various Byzantine works, the whole being characterized by 
dull didacticism. 

The aristocratic Marinos Faliéros (15th century) was the second son of the Cretan 
branch of the Venetian family of Falier, and one of the greatest landowners in the 
eastern half of the island (cf. van Gemert (1991: 58-62)). His surviving work, which 
takes much of its inspiration from Italian literature, especially the work of the Venetian 
poet Leonardo Giustinian, comprises a love-dream entitled Story and Dream (with 
perhaps also a second love-dream and one other erotic poem) and three religious- 
didactic poems, Lamentation of the Virgin on the Passion and Crucifixion, Poem of 
Comfort (addressed to a friend who had lost his wife, children and property) and 
Advice of a Father to his Son, all in rhyming couplets and without obvious influence 
from the Byzantine tradition. There is a marked preference for dramatic treatments 
and dialogue form. It is important, however, to note the natural use of Greek and the 
15-syllable metre on the part of a Venetian nobleman, confirming that by the 15th 
century many of the colonists not only spoke and understood Greek but also used it 
for writing. His Greek, like that of Sachlikes, has a mildly dialectal feel, reflected in 
features such as a tendency to generalize ἤ- [i-] as the accented augment (an east Cretan 
characteristic, cf. 11.8.6 (b)), the appearance of the intrusive -y- [-y-] in the suffix 
-εὐί(γ)ω [-'ev(y)o] (cf. 11.8.5 (d)), and the occasional use of weak forms of the definite 
article ending in -s [-s], e.g. ts [ts] for fem gen sg τῆς [tis]. See Part III, 14.2.4, for 
further discussion of characteristic Cretan innovations. 

The most important work of this period, however, is undoubtedly the Apékopos 
(‘Exhausted’) of Bergadés (no first name is known), who was perhaps connected with 
the noble Bragadin/Bregadin family of Réthymno (cf. van Gemert (1991: 62—5)). The 
poem, now dated to the beginning of the 15th century, takes its title from the opening 
words: Μιὰν ἀπὸ κόπου éviotaéa...[mpan apo 'kopu ‘pistaksa...], ‘once after toil 
I-felt-weary ...’, and apparently urges its readers to enjoy their life on earth because 
the dead are soon forgotten, a clearly anti-traditional line of argument. Interpretation 
remains controversial, however, as the original ending has been lost through later 
adaptation (perhaps in an effort to give the poem a more conventional moralizing 
character). In brief, the narrator has a dream in which, while hunting a deer, he sees 
a marvellous tree (symbolizing life). He climbs the tree to get honey from a beehive 
(life’s pleasures), but two rats, one black and one white (night and day), start to nibble 
the trunk, and the tree begins to topple. Suddenly it appears to be swaying over the 
edge of an abyss, and when it finally slips over, the narrator falls into the open mouth 
of a serpent and enters the world of the dead. There he meets the shades of two young 
men who ask about the pleasures of the world above and whether they are still remem- 
bered, in particular by their widows and mothers. The narrator replies that the dead 
are quickly forgotten, and the shades sing a dirge on the faithlessness of women. It 
transpires that they are brothers killed in a shipwreck while on their way to visit their 
pregnant sister, who in turn had a dream of the disaster, miscarried and died. Though 
reunited in Hell, the three have no recollection of when these events took place, because 
time has no meaning in the underworld. The terrified narrator, desperate to escape 
from the darkness and surrounded by importunate shades who want him to take 
messages to the living, runs out towards the light. 
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It is clear that Bergadés was familiar with a wide range of both written and oral 
literature, Greek and western, though the roles of the participants in many traditional 
episodes are reversed, possibly in reaction to more conventional underworld poems 
such as the Mournful Rhyme of Ioannes Pikatoros of Réthymno. The language of the 
poem is a now familiar blend of standard medieval vernacular (including archaisms 
from ecclesiastical writing) with elements of the developing Cretan dialect such as 
-evyw [-'evyo], accented augment ἤ- ['i-], thoroughgoing palatalization of [-s-/-r-] 
before [j] arising from synizesis (giving e.g. -<is [me'rla] for μεριά [mer'ja] ‘side’), and 
many local vocabulary items. It is notable, however, that final -v [-n], which was 
eventually lost even in 3pl verb forms and the gen pl of nouns/adjectives, is still pre- 
served in writing (perhaps merely as a concession to the standard orthography). 


12.5 Conclusion 


It was noted at the end of Part I that most of the major phonological developments in 
the transition from Ancient to Modern Greek were completed by the late antique 
period. But though some of the major changes in morphology and syntax also have 
their roots in the same period, the completion of these changes, and the advent of 
many new ones, belongs properly to the medieval period. By the end of the 15th 
century the component parts of what would evolve into standard Modern Greek were 
largely in place, but the language itself remained fundamentally fragmented. Archaizing 
written Greek had variants of its own, while attempts at writing the vernacular 
remained unstable, involving a variable admixture of forms from written registers and 
educated speech into bases reflecting different oral traditions and regional develop- 
ments. Only in the realm of romantic verse fiction did anything like a ‘standard’, non- 
regionally specific, vernacular style develop as a model, and even this was undermined 
by the fragmentation of the empire as it fell under western and then Ottoman domina- 
tion. The efforts made to forge a modern standard from the disparate elements of the 
medieval linguistic legacy are the major theme of Part III. 


Notes 


1. The adjective πολιτικός [politi'kos] here seems to mean no more than ‘public/common’, cf. 
the later use of πολιτική [politi'ci] to mean ‘prostitute’. 

2 In line 7 πομπεύουν has been substituted for toutevovow for metrical reasons. 

3. The text is that of Jeffreys (1998: 252) except that (i) the half-line following |. 10 is assumed 
to be an interpolated gloss, and (ii) the second half of |. 11 has been transposed from after 
|. 12. following Ricks (1990). 

4 Though these are almost always nominative and subject-orientated, in modern style. 

5 A possible exception is the parallel development of the use of reduced forms of the verb 
meaning ‘want/will’ in Old Venetian, Provencal and Greek. Markopoulos (2009: 186-208) 
argues that the original impetus towards the development of future θέ νά [Oe na] was 
therefore due to Greek-Romance contact. 

6 Note, incidentally, that these aorist gerunds have generalized the o-ending of the imperfec- 
tive participle, and that even the learned variants are employed indeclinably — another 
example of the misunderstanding of learned forms. 
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Such expressions continue in colloquial use in Modern Greek, now often ironically/ 
humorously. 

Some introduce a metrical oddity: e.g. the rhythm of the first hemistich of 466, 
τοῖς δημίοις ἐλάλησεν [tis di'miis e'lalisen] ‘to-the executioners she-spoke’, is greatly 
improved if the popular accusative, with columnar accent, is substituted, giving 
τοὺς δήμιους ἐλάλησεν [tuz 'dimius e'lalisen]. 

Other than voiceless plosives, of course. 

The orthographic nasal here is probably no more than a graphic device to show that the 
form is accusative. 

The [1] > [r] shift before fricatives, now standardized in some common words, is first attested 
sporadically in the Egyptian papyri of late antiquity. 


PART ΠῚ 
MODERN GREEK 


FROM THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE TO THE 
EUROPEAN UNION 
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OTTOMAN RULE AND THE 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


13.1 The Early Years 


Since most of the former Byzantine empire had already been occupied by the Ottoman 
Turks, the capture of Constantinople in May 1453, though shocking, was largely 
symbolic. The remnants of Greek-speaking territory, including some of the lands for- 
merly under western rule, were then progressively incorporated into the Ottoman state, 
Trebizond in 1461, Athens, the Peloponnese and much of the Aegean by the 1470s. 
Some islands, however, held out a while longer, Rhodes till 1522, Chios and Naxos 
till 1566, Cyprus till 1571, and Crete till 1669. Uniquely, the Ionian islands (Heptanese) 
remained under Venetian control, after a brief interlude of Ottoman rule, until 1797, 
when they were first ceded to France, and then became a British protectorate. 

Though Greek continued to be spoken in Sicily and southern Italy, all the principal 
concentrations of Greek speakers, in mainland Greece, the archipelago, the Aegean 
coast of Asia Minor, Constantinople, the shores of the Sea of Marmara, the southern 
coastline of the Black Sea (Pontus) and central Anatolia (Cappadocia), therefore even- 
tually fell under Ottoman rule, and the popular spoken dialects of the remoter regions, 
especially at the western and eastern peripheries, began to develop more independently, 
as communications became more difficult and cultural activity declined. 

Many Greek-speaking Christians, recalling the treachery of 1204, initially claimed 
to prefer Ottoman rule to domination by the Catholic Venetians, but the Venetian 
connection at least had the merit of promoting Greek cultural life. In the first centuries 
of Ottoman rule the University of Padua began to draw large numbers of Greek 
students from both Venetian and Ottoman lands, and Venice itself, as noted earlier, 
became a major centre of Greek publishing. Even after the fall of Crete, the Ionian 
islands continued to provide an important channel for western influence at a time when 
the majority were increasingly isolated from developments in the west. 

After the fall of Constantinople, the Turks consolidated their grip on Serbia, Bosnia 
and Albania, and brought the Danubian states of Moldavia and Wallachia (the 
component parts of modern Romania and Moldova), together with much of Hungary, 
under their control. The various subject peoples were then organized into milletler 
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(‘nations’) on the basis not of language but of religious faith, and in return for guar- 
anteeing the loyalty of the Orthodox population (comprising not only Greeks, but also 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Romanians and many Albanians), the patriarch of Constantinople 
was granted wide-ranging powers, including the administration of justice, the organiza- 
tion of education and the raising of taxes. 

But despite these concessions, the Christians of the empire remained disadvantaged; 
their evidence was not accepted against that of a Muslim, Christian men could not 
marry Muslim women, the wealthy were not permitted to retain their estates, and all 
were subject to a tax in lieu of military service. They were also obliged to deliver 
children to be brought up as Muslims and educated for imperial service. This janissary 
levy provided the empire with its military and administrative elite, and offered the 
children of poor families an opportunity of advancement to the highest offices, but 
was bitterly resented. Inevitably, some converted to Islam, especially in Asia Minor 
and later in Crete. It is important, however, to appreciate that language and religion 
were never in a simple one-to-one relationship. Some of those who kept their religion 
became Turkish speakers (e.g. the Karamanli Christians of Asia Minor and 
Constantinople), while the Cretan apostates typically remained Greek-speaking. This 
mismatch was to have serious consequences after the Greek defeat in Asia Minor in 
1922 (see chapter 16). 

In these difficult years the ecumenical patriarchate provided a focal point for the 
empire’s Christians. Thanks to Turkish willingness to devolve authority, the church 
was able to sustain Orthodox values not only when Ottoman power was at its height 
but also as the empire began to crumble. Though in time these values began to seem 
unenlightened to many, and though the church itself eventually fell victim to Ottoman 
venality, the patriarchate’s policies were instrumental in the preservation of traditional 
Christian values and customs in an era when the chief preoccupation of the Greek- 
speaking population was the daily struggle for survival. The role of the church was 
also significant in the field of language, since the conservative practices of the ecclesi- 
astical intelligentsia dominated education at all levels, and continued a written stand- 
ard that helped both to sustain an educated spoken norm and in part to constrain the 
regional diversification of popular Greek, at least in less marginal areas. The cultural 
and linguistic foundations for a Greek national movement were therefore largely in 
place when the Ottoman empire began its long and painful decline. 


13.2 Ottoman Decline 


In Europe, decay set in quite quickly. Military weakness spawned internal corruption, 
and in a context of failing central authority, provincial governments began to operate 
semi-autonomously. Though revolutionaries sought periodically to exploit Turkish 
difficulties by risking armed resistance, as after the defeat of the Ottoman navy by 
Spain, Venice and the papacy at Lepanto (Nafpaktos) in 1571, or during the Veneto- 
Ottoman war of 1645-69 (when Crete was lost to the Turks and the Peloponnese 
temporarily occupied by Venice), the most persistent form of resistance came from 
kléftes, bandits who had fled to the mountains to avoid taxation and/or Turkish juris- 
diction. Though they cheerfully robbed anyone with money, their assaults on Ottoman 
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officials earned them a Robin Hood reputation and spawned a magnificent collection 
of ‘kleftic’ ballads (see 14.3). In response, the authorities recruited local irregulars 
called armatoli, though in practice the distinction between these and the klefts they 
were supposedly fighting was a fine one, with frequent defections in both directions, 
determined largely by the rate and regularity of government pay. Such bands became 
increasingly powerful as central authority waned, and provided much of the military 
muscle in the struggle for independence that began in the 1820s. 

By the end of the 18th century large areas of the empire had fallen under the control 
of local dynasties whose defiance, along with that of the klefts, provided an education 
in the possibilities of independent action. The Turks also began to encounter external 
difficulties, as Russia’s territorial ambitions combined, during the reign of Peter the 
Great (1682-1725), with a growing political interest in the fate of their fellow Orthodox 
Christians under Ottoman rule. Russian propaganda began to be distributed and fresh 
uprisings were encouraged (e.g. in 1770 the unsuccessful attempt by Orlov, under 
Catherine the Great, to foment a revolt in the Peloponnese). 

These changes coincided with a number of shifts in the higher levels of Greek- 
speaking Orthodox society. As the Ottoman empire declined, it was obliged to 
negotiate with the European powers, and here the Turks relied on Greek-speaking 
‘interpreters’, who thereby acquired great influence over foreign policy. The members 
of this new elite, which had grown up around the institution of the ecumenical patri- 
archate, were known as the Phanaridtes (Phanariots), after the Phandri (‘beacon/ 
lighthouse’) district along the Golden Horn to which the patriarchate had moved in 
1601. Individuals from the very small number of families involved soon came to be 
appointed as governors of the Aegean islands and eventually as ‘princes’ (hospodars) 
of the semi-autonomous Danubian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, where 
their courts, accessible to western influence from Vienna via the Danube, promoted 
cultural life and provided vital political experience for a future Greek ruling class. 

The ambition of the Phanariots was reflected inter alia in an expansion of the edu- 
cation system, which, by the end of the 17th century, was staffed largely by western- 
educated graduates and included not only the long-established patriarchal academy 
in Constantinople but newly founded academies in the cities of Jassy (the capital of 
Moldavia) and Bucharest (the capital of Wallachia). During the 18th century, other 
‘advanced’ schools were founded in Chios, Smyrna and Ayvalik, and the emphasis in 
the curriculum began to shift to the ancient classics, mathematics and the natural 
sciences under the influence of the French Enlightenment. 

Just as important for the emergence of a Greek national movement was the rise of 
a business class, both inside and outside the empire, during the 18th century. The 
Greek-speaking population of Constantinople, Smyrna (Izmir) and Thessaloniki grew 
rapidly, commercial colonies were established in Italy, the south of France, central 
Europe and Russia’s Black Sea ports, and the Greek merchant navy soon became a 
major force. It has sometimes been argued that the new bourgeoisie, intolerant of 
Ottoman incompetence, eventually threw its influence behind the struggle for inde- 
pendence in the hope of establishing a stable and more profitable business climate. But 
the merchants’ overall reluctance to rock the boat is well-documented, though many 
contributed financially to the educational and consciousness-raising programmes that 
took place in the period before independence, partly from patriotic motives, but chiefly 
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in response to the growing demand for educated Greek speakers to help run their 
companies. 

One consequence of these developments was the increased secularization of edu- 
cated Greek-speaking society, which combined with a growing awareness that the 
culture and achievements of the ancient Greeks were greatly admired in the west. This 
bred a new confidence among the intelligentsia, who increasingly saw themselves as 
the heirs of the ancients. It also led to a depressingly predictable debate about the 
future development of a Greek national language, which proved to be both ferocious 
and protracted. One group argued for the purging of all foreign loans and the re- 
establishment of the classical tongue; diametrically opposed were the ‘demoticists’, 
who advocated the contemporary spoken vernacular(s) as the basis for a modern 
national standard, spoken and written; others still urged a pragmatic compromise, in 
recognition of the linguistic realities of the time (see chapters 15 and 17 for a full 
discussion of this central issue). 

As yet, however, such considerations were the exclusive concern of a small minority 
of intellectuals, many of whom lived outside the Ottoman empire. The vast majority 
of Greek speakers remained illiterate, with their culture centred on folk song and 
religion, and their ignorance reinforced by the clergy, who, steadfastly opposed to the 
western ideas they felt to be undermining their authority, now presented the Ottoman 
empire as a divinely ordained protector from the heresy of Catholicism. With the 
example of the French Revolution before them, many intellectuals came to despise the 
church, and sought vigorously to promote secular education among their less fortunate 
compatriots. These efforts were not without success, and large numbers of ordinary 
Greeks, while retaining their faith, came also to blame the clergy for their stifling of 
national aspirations. 

In the context of European Romanticism and its notions of national genius, and set 
against a background of increasing frustration with Ottoman brutality and incompe- 
tence, the scene was now set for the assertion of a distinctively Greek identity and even 
a struggle for independence. The chief obstacle was that many of the best-educated 
and most enterprising, who might in principle have provided effective leadership, lived 
outside the empire, while the elite within (the Phanariots, the church hierarchy and at 
least some of the mercantile class) had a vested interest in preserving the status quo, 
from which they were currently deriving considerable advantage. At this juncture, the 
aftermath of the French Revolution proved to be catalytic. 

Alarmed by the ceding of the Ionian islands to France in 1797 and Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Ottoman Egypt in 1798, the Turks concluded a hasty alliance with Russia 
and sought to repel the French. After a turbulent period, the Ionian islands became 
a British protectorate in 1814. This ‘independence’, however notional, provided an 
important example, and the islands offered a safe haven for mainland klefts and an 
opportunity to learn how large-scale warfare was conducted by a professional army. 
At least one leading figure in the war of independence, the kleftic kapetanios Theédoros 
Kolokotrénis, served at this time with the British forces. 

Another important development was the foundation of the Friendly Society 
(η Φιλική Εταιρεία [1 fili'ci ete'ria]) in Odessa in 1814. While other organizations had 
promoted educational and cultural projects, this one sought national liberation by 
armed insurrection. Its initiators and chief supporters were mainly members of the 
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lower middle class, and an important factor in its success was the fiction, never denied, 
that it had the official support of the Russians, seen by many as future liberators. This 
fiction was sustained through the society’s attempts to forge connections with impor- 
tant expatriate Greeks such as Count Ioannis Kapodistrias, joint foreign minister of 
Tsar Alexander I, and the tsar’s aide-de-camp Prince Aléxandros Ypsilandis, who 
eventually became the society’s leader in 1820. 


13.3 Revolution and Independence 


In the summer of that year, as the Ottoman government was attempting to restrain 
Ali Pasha, the maverick ruler of mainland Greece, Ypsilandis saw his opportunity. 
While large numbers of Ottoman troops were engaged in Greece, an invasion of the 
Danubian principalities was planned for the spring of 1821 in the hope that Russia 
might be drawn into the struggle. Though this assault proved disastrous, it provided 
a useful distraction from the uprisings which took place in the Peloponnese almost 
simultaneously, perhaps as part of a co-ordinated strategy. The revolt spread quickly 
to parts of mainland Greece north of the isthmus, and to the islands of Hydra, Spétses 
and Psara, the home of a now powerful Greek navy that guaranteed Greek control of 
the seas and proved to be a major factor in their eventual success. 

In the short term, however, the Greeks had little hope of victory without western 
support, and although the execution of the patriarch Gregérios V for his failure to 
guarantee the loyalty of the sultan’s Orthodox subjects provoked widespread outrage, 
the European powers maintained a neutral position until 1823. Nevertheless, news of 
the Greek revolt won support from enlightened opinion throughout Europe, and led 
to the establishment of philhellenic societies dedicated to fundraising and the recruit- 
ment of volunteers, including Lord Byron, whose death from fever at Mesol6ngi in 
1824 promoted wider international awareness of the struggle. 

In 1824 and 1825 the war began to turn in favour of the Ottoman forces, but the 
Greek effort in sustaining the fight brought about a change of attitude among the 
western powers, and Britain now joined with Russia in proposing an autonomous 
Greek state, undertaking, with France, to impose mediation on the warring parties. 
Though the Greeks endorsed the terms proposed, the Ottoman government refused to 
suspend hostilities, whereupon its fleet was destroyed at the battle of Navarino (Pylos) 
by combined British, Russian and French forces on 20 October 1827. 

Some form of Greek independence was now assured, and Kapodistrias, who had 
been elected president in absentia, arrived in Greece in January 1828. He immediately 
alienated all shades of opinion with his autocratic style, and was eventually assassi- 
nated in October 1831, but in the meantime, the conference convened to consider the 
frontier question recommended a boundary running from Arta to Volos as a basis for 
negotiation with the Ottoman government. Thereupon the search began for a king (the 
great powers having decided in their wisdom that Greece should be a monarchy), and 
some reforms were attempted, including the setting up of a national army, an admin- 
istrative bureaucracy and an education system. 

But the war had led to internal confrontation between fighting men like the former 
kleftic leader Theédoros Kolokotrénis, and elements of the traditional elite of land- 
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owners, naval captains and Phanariot politicians. The former thought mainly in terms 
of a religious struggle against Turkish/Islamic oppression, and hoped to impose their 
own oligarchy in the event of a successful outcome, with the church retaining its tra- 
ditional role; the latter conceived of the revolution in overtly nationalist terms, and 
planned for a modern, secular state on western lines. Though the westernizers were a 
minority, their education and external connections, combined with the need to retain 
European backing, allowed them to force through their vision of the future. But their 
superimposition of western-style government on a conservative and still rather oriental 
rural society created tensions which had a profound effect on Greek politics for much 
of the country’s subsequent history. 

Despite these problems, and the temporary anarchy following the murder of 
Kapodistrias, the hereditary sovereignty of Greece was finally offered in 1832 to Prince 
Frederick Otto, second son of King Ludwig of Bavaria. A country called ‘Greece’, 
against all earlier expectation, had achieved its formal independence from the Ottoman 
empire, with its provisional capital at Nafplion in the Peloponnese. The young king 
duly arrived there on a British warship in February 1833, to be greeted by an ecstatic 
crowd, though this early enthusiasm proved to be short-lived (see chapter 16). But 
before considering subsequent developments, not least the challenge of creating a 
unified ‘modern Greek’ identity from a ragbag of ancient myths, Byzantine traditions 
and heterogeneous contemporary realia, we must first examine the impact on the 
Greek language of nearly 400 years of Ottoman rule. See Clogg (1973, 1976, 2002) 
for further background to the struggle for independence. 


14 


SPOKEN GREEK IN THE 
OTTOMAN PERIOD 


14.1 The Impact of Turkish 


The Greek of the areas under Ottoman control, including eventually the dialects of 
Cyprus and Crete, naturally began to adopt Turkish vocabulary. Where Greek remained 
the dominant language and bilingualism was limited, the loans were typically nouns 
(and to a lesser extent, adjectives) borrowed to describe new social, political, cultural 
and religious objects and institutions. In general, these words were adapted to Greek 
phonology in fairly predictable ways. The chief correspondences are as follows: 


(1) (a) ¢ [tf] and c [d3] > to [ts] and τζ [dz] 
(b) 5 [§] > o/s [s] 
(c) &>-y¥ [yA](originally denoting a voiced velar/palatal fricative, this merely 
marks a preceding vowel as long in modern Turkish) 
(4) 6 [ce] > €/o [e/o] 
(e) ἃ [y] > ov [ἃ] 
(f) 1 fu} >e {iJ 


Nouns and adjectives were also morphologically assimilated to established 
paradigms:' 


(2) (a) In the case of nouns ending in a vowel denoting inanimate objects, some 
of those in -a, such as boya [boja] ‘paint’, were taken over directly as 
feminines, μπογιά [bo'ja] (cf. the native type γιαγιά [ja'ja] ‘grandmother’); 
others, such as yaka [jaka] ‘collar’, teneke [tenece] ‘tin’, acquired a final 
-s [-s] and appear as masculines, γιακάς [ja'kas], Tevekés (cf. (2b)). 

(b) Nouns ending in a vowel denoting males, like baba [baba] ‘dad’, also 
added a final -s [-s], μπαμπάς [ba'bas] (cf. the native type ψωμάς [pso'mas] 
‘baker’). 

(c) Nouns in -i or -1 that denote objects, such as cami [d3ami] ‘mosque’ and 
rakt [raku] ‘raki’ naturally appeared as neuters in -t [-'i], τζαμί [dza'mi]/ 
ρακί [ra'ci] (cf. the native type παιδί [pe'di] ‘child’). 
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(d) In the case of nouns ending in a consonant, those denoting objects, like 
sokak [sokak] ‘street’, typically added -ἰ [-i] and appear as neuters, σοκάκι 
[so'kaci] (cf. the native type χέρι ['ceri] ‘hand’), though there are excep- 
tions such as cep [d3ep] ‘pocket’ > feminine τσέπη ['tsepi];” those denoting 
people, such as bakkal [bakkal] ‘grocer’, added -ns [-is] (cf. the type of 
agent nouns like ναύτης ['naftis] ‘sailor’) to give μπακάλης [ba'kalis] etc. 

(e) Turkish agent nouns in -ci [-d3i], or, given that Turkish suffixes are 
subject to vowel harmony determined by the quality of the vowels in the 
root words to which they are attached, -c:, -cu and -cii |-dgw, -dzu, 
-dzy], were standardized with the suffix -τζής [-'dzis]. Examples include 
μπογιατζής [boja'dzis] ‘painter’ < boya-c1 [bojad3zw], τενεκετζής 
[tenece'dzis] ‘tinsmith’ < teneke-ci [tenekled3i], and παπουτσής [paputsis] 
‘shoemaker’ < papuc-cu |paputfu], where the voiceless final consonant of 
the root has devoiced the initial consonant of the suffix. There are also 
many examples of more recent formation, in which the suffix is added 
to a non-Turkish element, such as βιολιτζής [violi'dzis] ‘violinist’? and 
ταξιτζής [taksi'dzis] ‘taxi-driver’.’ 

(f) Adjectives ending in a consonant often acquired the suffix -n¢ [-is], e.g. 
tembel [tembel] ‘lazy’ > τεμπέλης [te'(m)belis]. The feminine of this type 
was in -a [-a]; the neuter in -ἰκὸ [-iko] was borrowed from the regular 
paradigm in -tkos [-ikos], which was also exploited, e.g. bol [boll] 
‘abundant’ > μπόλικος ['bolikos] (cf. 11.7.7). 

(g) Adjectives ending in -i (or its vowel-harmonic equivalents) usually 
appeared in Greek with the accented suffix -ἧἤς [-'is] (cf. the type ουρανής 
[ura'nis] ‘sky-blue’), e.g. ατζαμής [adza'mis] ‘unskilled, clumsy’ < acemi 
[adzemi], with feminine in -ἰά ['ja], neuter in -t [-'i], phonetically analo- 
gous to γλυκ-ύς [yli'c-is] 1d ['Ja]/(< -<ta) -ὐ [-'i] ‘sweet’. 


For the most part verbs were not borrowed. Those that were were standardly formed 
by the addition of the productive -(¢w [-'izo] to the Turkish past-tense stem 
formed with the suffix /-di-/ (with vowel harmony): e.g. kavur-mak [ka(v)urmak], 
‘to roast’, past-tense stem kavur-du-, producing Greek καβουρντίζωϊκαβουρδίζω 
[kavur'dizo/ kavur'dizo]. 

Particularly interesting is the large number of set phrases and idiomatic or figura- 
tive usages which Greek and Turkish came to share through loan translation. To 
mention just a few of the more obvious examples, the standard greetings 
καλώς ἠλθατειορίσατε [ka'los 'ilOate/o'risate] and hos geldiniz [hof gieldiniz], lit. ‘well 
you-came’, and the standard replies καλώς cas βρήκαμε [ka'los sas vrikame] and hos 
bulduk [μοῦ bulduk], lit. ‘well (you) we-found’, correspond almost exactly morph for 
morph. Similarly, the varied uses of ορίστε [o'riste] and buyurun [buirun] (used to 
invite someone to enter, to ask someone what they want, or to repeat or accept some- 
thing, etc.) are very largely parallel, and both forms are originally imperatives of verbs 
meaning ‘command’. Other common phrases of politeness include περαστικά (σας) 
[perasti'ka [sas]]/gecmis olsun [yecmif olsun], lit. ‘passing (for you)’/‘past let-it be’, 
said to someone who is ill, and γειά στα χέρια σου [ja sta 'cerja su]/eline saglik [eline 
sa:lutk], lit. ‘health to-the hands of-you’/‘hand-your-to health’, said to a cook who has 
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prepared a delicious meal. Though some of these seem to be the product of Turkish 
influence on Greek, we must be wary of assuming that the process was entirely one 
way. The phrase καλώς ὑμάς εύρομεν [ka'los imas 'evromen] ‘well you we-found’, for 
example, is used by Konstantinos Porphyrogénnetos, while καλώς ἤήλθες [ka'los'il6es] is 
a routine greeting in vernacular texts like the Chronicle of the Morea (e.g. |. 4101) long 
before any major Turkish influence on mainstream Greek can plausibly be assumed. 

Though a large number of words and phrases of Turkish origin remain in common 
use today, equally large numbers have disappeared, either because the circumstances 
conditioning their use have themselves passed into history or as a direct result of lan- 
guage planning and lexical replacement in the years following independence (see chapter 
17). One of the difficulties involved in reading folk songs composed in the later Ottoman 
period and for some time after (see 14.3), or even prose written in the colloquial Greek 
of the period of the war of independence, is the large number of Turkish loans that have 
since fallen out of use or become restricted to the most colloquial registers. 

The most important such prose work is the memoirs of General Makriyannis, one of 
the great commanders of the war, who taught himself to write, employing an idiosyn- 
cratic phonetic spelling system, in order to record his achievements and his ambitions 
for his country. These were finally published in a conventional orthography (obliterat- 
ing much phonetic detail) at the beginning of this century, revealing a simple and vigor- 
ous popular Greek of the period c.1830, and a style that displays the natural drive and 
rhetorical skill of a born leader. Apart from its inherent interest, Makriyannis’ work 
stands as a virtually unique example of ‘demotic’ prose from an era otherwise domi- 
nated by the learned conventions of the literary/bureaucratic tradition. Some apparently 
unselfconscious examples of Turkish vocabulary now defunct or employed with deroga- 
tory/colloquial meanings include: aoképt [as'ceri] ‘army’ (now ‘rabble’); ζαπίτης 
[za'pitis] ‘policeman’; κεμέρι [ce'meri] ‘belt’; κεχαγιάς [cexa'jas] ‘steward’; τσασίτης 
[tsa'sitis] ‘spy’; χοσμέτι [xoz'meti] ‘service’; τσιρακλίκι [tsira'klici] ‘apprenticeship’; 
κιοτής [co'tis] ‘cowardly’ (colloquial); καζαντίζω [kazan'dizo] ‘win/gain’ (now ‘make a 
pile’). 

In most areas where large Greek communities survived, the influence of Turkish 
was confined to such lexical borrowings. But in eastern and central Anatolia, where 
Turkish influence began earlier and apostasy and bilingualism were more routine, the 
spoken dialects of the increasingly beleaguered Greek villages eventually began to show 
phonological and grammatical convergence with the dominant language (see 14.2.5). 


14.2 The Spoken Dialects of Modern Greek 


14.2.1 Introduction: diversification, and the basis 
for a modern spoken standard 


As communications became more difficult with the breakdown of central authority 
and the advent of kleftic bands, the mass of people in the provinces of the empire came 
to lead rather circumscribed lives, and though the standard speech of the educated 
continued (alongside archaizing written Greek) to form a relatively stable conservative 
core, the popular regional dialects began to diverge quite rapidly, especially at the 
periphery. 
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The geographically remote varieties of Pontus and Cappadocia had already started 
to develop idiosyncratically when the ties with Byzantium were weakened by the Seljuk 
invasions of the 11th century. Similar observations apply to the South Italian dialects, 
which were detached from the Byzantine mainstream by the Norman conquests in the 
same period, and we have already seen that the southern dialects of Cyprus and Crete 
had begun to take on their characteristically local forms as a result of disrupted 
Byzantine administration and the subsequent advent of Latin government (12.4). Even 
rural parts of Greece itself had acquired many local idiosyncracies during the middle 
ages, partly through the dislocating effects of Slavic and then Albanian immigration 
(the latter reaching a climax in the 14th century), partly through the impact of Latin 
rule. We may take as early illustrations the problems experienced by Michaél Choniates 
with the Athenian patois (11.1, 11.2), and the evidence for major sound change in the 
vowel systems of northern dialects during the 12th century (see 14.2.6 below). 

The continuation of such regional developments during the Ottoman period, in 
conjunction with various population movements (some major), led to the creation and 
consolidation of the principal dialect divisions of modern Greek, as summarized in (3) 
(cf. Newton (1972), Browning (1983: 119-37), Christidis (1999, 2000), Tzitzilis 
(2000), Kondosépoulos (2001), Trudgill (2003)): 


(3) (a) Pontic, still spoken in mainland Greece and in the region of Trebizond, 
with offshoots in Georgia, Abkhazia and areas of the Caucasus south of 
Rostov (see Oikonomidis (1958), Drettas (1995, 1999, 2000), Mackridge 
(1999), Pappot-Zouravliova (1999)); and Cappadocian, together with 
the dialects of Pharasa and Silli (see Dawkins (1916), Janse (in press)). 
Pontic is now residual, Cappadocian on the brink of extinction. 

(b) South-eastern, spoken on Chios, in the Dodecanese and in Cyprus. (See 
Pernot (1907b), Tsopanakis (1940), Newton (1970), Chatziiodnnou 
(1999), Karyolémou (2000).) 

(c) Cretan-Cycladic. (See Thumb (1897), Anagnostépoulos (1926), Pangalos 
(1955), Kondosdpoulos (1970), Imellos (1963).) 

(4) Peloponnesian-Heptanesian, including other offshore islands; this region 
provided the principal vernacular input to the formation of standard 
modern Greek, on which see below. (See Pantelidis (2001).) 

(e) Tsakonian, surviving residually in remote villages on the eastern slopes of 
Mt Parnon in the Peloponnese, but also once spoken by colonists on the 
southern shore of the Sea of Marmara. The ancient Laconian dialect of 
the eastern Peloponnese was only partly assimilated to the ancient Koine 
(cf. 4.4.3), and though subject to further influence from the mainstream 
in the middle ages and subsequently, some archaisms still persist. (See 
Pernot (1934), Kostakis (1951, 1980), Charalambdépoulos (1980)). 

(f) Old Athenian, surviving residually in Megara, central Euboea and, if this 
is properly to be included here, the Mani. (See Favis (1911), Chatzidakis 
(1915/16), Mirambel (1929), Karatzds (1944), Alexandris (1958).) 

(g) Northern, spoken widely in the mainland north of Attica and in the 
northern Aegean, though see below on the impact of the standard. (See 
Papadépoulos (1927), Andridtis (1933, 1943/4), Sympésio (1977).) 
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(h) South Italian, surviving residually in isolated villages of Apulia and 
Calabria, apparently with many archaisms preserved from the ancient 
speech of Magna Graecia, despite Byzantine overlays. (See Rohlfs (1924, 
1930, 1933, 1950, 1962), Karatzas (1958), Profili (1999a, 1999b), 
Katsoyannou (1999), Manoléssou (2005b).) 


In the later Byzantine and Turkish periods, however, the Peloponnesian area was 
unique within Greece in a number of respects. Once it had been recovered after the 
Slavic invasions of the early middle ages, it remained a Byzantine possession until the 
arrival of the Franks in the 13th century. But large areas were then restored to 
Byzantine rule, and by the middle of the 14th century towns such as Mystras had again 
become major centres of Byzantine culture. Even under Ottoman rule after 1461 the 
Peloponnese retained a large class of powerful Greek landowners, who eventually 
began to engage in trade in line with the upsurge of Greek commercial activity in the 
18th century. The resulting development of the Peloponnesian towns and ports revived 
contacts with the great centres of Greek population both inside and outside the empire, 
while the Ionian islands, though themselves outside the empire, provided a major 
gateway between Italy and Ottoman Greece. 

Much of this region had therefore remained closely linked with Constantinople and 
the Greek mainstream from the middle Byzantine period through into the declining 
years of the Ottoman empire. The Byzantine heritage was well sustained, and in the 
years before independence, the educated speech of Constantinople, Smyrna, the 
Danubian courts and the major expatriate communities was widely in use in its com- 
mercial and cultural centres. Such long-term links inevitably had a constraining effect 
on the spoken varieties of this core region, which neither developed the radical innova- 
tions nor retained the more striking archaisms that came to characterize more periph- 
eral regions. 

The fact that the war of independence was initially carried to a successful conclusion 
in this area inevitably led to its dialects becoming the principal ‘popular’ component 
in the evolution of a new spoken standard in the independent kingdom. These were 
easily subsumed beneath elite spoken varieties, whose impact was reinforced by the 
aristocratic and middle-class immigrants who flooded into Greece to take up positions 
of power and responsibility. The creation of state institutions, and the eventual building 
of a new capital in Athens, soon provided the social, cultural and political focus neces- 
sary for the forging of a new spoken norm from these components. This continued to 
be influenced in its higher forms by the traditional written language, however, and 
eventually by the impact of the increasingly acrimonious debate about the form this 
should take in the future (see chapter 17). 

With a few residual differences, an evolved version of this form of Modern Greek 
has now replaced the former local varieties in most of southern and central Greece, 
including Athens and many neighbouring areas once dominated by Albanians, in 
Thessaloniki and areas of the north previously occupied by Slavs, Vlachs, Albanians 
and Turks, and in many of the smaller Aegean islands. Indeed, with the partial excep- 
tion of Cyprus, dialect speech everywhere is succumbing to the standardizing effects 
of universal education, access to mass media, the flight of the young to the cities, and 
the advent of easy mobility. 
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The development of the various spoken dialects in the period before independence 
is a highly complex and specialized subject, and it cannot be examined in detail here. 
Some of the most important issues will, however, be taken up briefly in the following 
sections. 


14.2.2 Local vernaculars in the central region; Sofianés’ grammar and 
the educated standard 


Within the core Greek-speaking area comprising mainland Greece, Constantinople 
and the western coast of Asia Minor, including most of the immediately offshore 
islands (cf. Karatzds (1958: 26-39) for the notions of ‘core’ and ‘periphery’), the 
Ottoman period probably saw the completion of the final stages of the characteristi- 
cally ‘northern’ sound changes discussed in 14.2.6, producing forms such as [put'kos] 
(Thasos) < ποντικός [po(n)di'kos] ‘mouse’, and [3ba'@o] (Aydssos on Lesbos) < 
συμπαθῶ [si(m)ba'@o] ‘feel sympathy for’. Similar but probably independent develop- 
ments also took place in the popular speech of rural areas in Asia Minor, including 
those further to the east. 

The regularization of either the genitive or the accusative of clitic pronouns to mark 
the indirect object had probably been settled well before the Turkish period (see 
Lendari and Manoléssou (2003)), with the genitive favoured in the south, and the 
accusative in the north, including in this case the dialects of Constantinople and most 
of Asia Minor. But the selection of partially distinct sets of endings in the north and 
south for those parts of the verb paradigm still in flux in the Byzantine era clearly 
belongs to this period; an obvious example is the imperfect medio-passive (cf. 11.8.6 
(e)). Indeed, much of the variation inherited from the middle ages now started to be 
settled region by region. The choice between -oa [sa] and -κα [ka] as the regular aorist 
of vowel-stem verbs, for example, was standardly resolved in favour of the former, 
with the latter prevailing only in Epirus and a geographically more or less coherent 
area comprising parts of the Peloponnese (excluding the Mani) and the region of Old 
Athenian speech. Many of the archaic oddities of the latter had begun as a result of 
the city’s greatly reduced importance in the middle Byzantine period, but the tendency 
to autonomous development was reinforced by later Albanian immigration, which, by 
Ottoman times, had turned Megara, Aegina, Athens and Kyme (in Euboea) into Greek 
enclaves. 

Though some northern grammatical characteristics still persist as variants in Modern 
Greek (e.g. the use of accusative indirect object pronouns), it was, as noted, develop- 
ments in the Peloponnesian-Heptanesian vernaculars that chiefly predominated, as 
shaped by features of the more or less common educated speech of the core region, 
and we must therefore consider now the evidence provided by the first grammar of 
the vernacular of the Greek intelligentsia in the Ottoman period, written during the 
first half of the 16th century by the Corfiot Nikélaos Sofianés. 

The Ionian islands had come under Venetian rule after the fourth crusade (whence 
their commonly used Italian names, e.g. Corfu for Kérkyra, Zante for Zakynthos), and 
remained so until ceded first to France and then to Britain (cf. chapter 13). From the 
16th century we have a collection of poetry in a literary version of the spoken language 
of the times, and though the Heptanesian aristocracy became increasingly Italianized, 
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the Greek vernacular tradition survived in the oral songs and poetry of country areas, 
and was later reinforced by the advent of Cretan refugees after the fall of the island 
to the Turks in 1669. In the present context, however, the most important document 
of the period is Sofianés’ grammar (Legrand (1874)), the motivation for which derived 
from contemporary Italian movements to elevate certain varieties of the spoken lan- 
guage to written status. Though not published until the 19th century, it is an important 
reminder that there were already in the 16th century people who believed that a sys- 
tematic account could be given of ‘common/vulgar’ Greek, and that the production of 
such a grammar was a worthwhile exercise. This work was followed in the 17th 
century by the grammatical writings of Girolamo Germano (Pernot (1907a)), Simon 
Portius (Meyer-Liibke (1889)) and Romanés Nikeféros (unpublished, but cf. Legrand 
(1874: 14-19)), and in the 18th century by a lexicon of spoken Greek compiled by 
Father Alexis de Sommevoir (Alessio de Somavera (1709), cf. Legrand et al. (1918, 
1928)), though it is probably no accident that three of these linguistic pioneers were 
foreigners. 

Sofianés himself was educated in Rome, where he worked for a time copying Greek 
manuscripts and publishing drawings of ancient sites in Greece. He then moved to 
Venice where he resolved to address the problem of the lack of modern teaching mate- 
rials by planning a series of introductory works in and about the contemporary lan- 
guage, and by translating Ancient Greek classics. In the dedication to Book One of his 
Grammar he informs the reader of his motives: 


(4) Cum viderem plerasque nationes ... hac nostra tempestate suas certatim linguas 
exornare, non solum scribendo res scitu dignas ... verum ad regulas Grammatices dili- 
genter eas dirigendo, coepi etiam ipse cogitare an operae pretium facturus essem, si 
linguam nostram, qua vulgo Graeci utimur, ad methodum et canonas revocarem, et putavi 
me non inanem laborem suscepturum, ut hi qui graecae linguae studio tenentur non solum 
veterem illum Graecorum sermonem, sed recentiorem et hunc percipere possent; tum etiam 
ut qui vellent in Graecia et finitimis illi regionibus Turcarum imperio subjectis versari 
facile sibi commercium pararent. Dum igitur hanc nostram, quam vocant vulgarem, 
linguam cum illa antiquorum confero ... reperi multis in rebus hanc nostram vetere illa 
minime inferiorem esse. (Legrand (1874: 25)) 


‘When I saw that most nations ... in our time honour their (spoken) languages with 
enthusiasm not only by writing things worthy of note in them ... but by diligently reduc- 
ing them to the rules of Grammar, I myself began to wonder whether it would be worth 
my while if I brought our language, which we Greeks use for everyday purposes, back to 
order and rule, and I thought it would not be a waste of effort that those engaged in the 
study of Greek should be able to understand not only the ancient language of the Greeks 
but also the more recent, and further that those who wanted to travel in Greece and the 
adjacent territories subject to the Turkish empire might readily communicate. So while I 
was comparing this language of ours, which they call “vulgar”, with that of the ancients 
... [found that in many respects ours was very little inferior to the ancient one.’ 


A grammar in three parts is promised (morphology, orthography and syntax), together 
with a lexicon, but the surviving manuscripts, one in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and one in the Vatican, contain only the first part, comprising a list of the parts 
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of speech and a set of illustrative morphological paradigms, of which he observes in 
his closing remarks: 


(5) kat pn βαρυγομήση τινάς av εκείνα που εἰς πολλούς χρόνους και καιρούς με 
πολύν κόπον Kat καλούς διδασκάλους μετά βίας μαθαίνονται, τώρη va Ta βλέπουν 
εις τέτοιαν γλώσσαν κοινήν οπού και οἱ γυναίκες σχεδόν va τὴν γρυκούν, ότι 
διά τούτο ot νέοι θέλουν αφήσει να μηδέν σπουδάζουν στα μαθήματα Ta ελληνικά. 
(Legrand (1874: 78)) 


[ce mi variyo'misi tinas an e'cina pu is po'lus 'xronus ce ce'rus 

And not let-grumble anyone if those-things that in many years and periods 

me po'lin 'gopon ce ka'lus 6idas'kalus meta 'vias ma'@enonde, 'torina ta 
with much labour and good _ teachers with force are-learned, now should them 
'vlepun is 'tetjan 'ylosan ci'nin  opuce i ji'neces sce'‘don na tin 

see insuch language common that even the women almost may it 

yri'kun, οτὶ ων Oja ‘tuto i nei ‘Belun a'fisi na mi'’den 

understand, because ... for this the young-men will abandon that not-at-all 

spu'dazun sta ma‘@imata ta elini'ka] 

they-study in-the lessons the Greek. 


‘And let no one grumble if he now sees in such a common form of language that even 
women may pretty well understand it, those items (i.e. paradigms etc.) that are learned 
under duress over long years and periods with great labour and good teachers (i.e. in the 
traditional education system based on Ancient Greek), because ... in this way young men 
will abandon their reluctance to study in their Greek classes.’ 


Though this reveals all too clearly the position of women at the time, Sofianés’ imple- 
mentation of the proposal to make the contemporary language an object of study by 
providing a grammar gives us an insider’s account of the contemporary spoken lan- 
guage of the privileged elite (i.e. those who could afford to send their children to 
school). As expected, we find a version of Greek morphology considerably removed 
from the conventions of the standard written language, but it is striking how conserva- 
tive it still is by comparison with developments seen in the vernacular literature of the 
14th and 15th centuries. Certain features may simply be graphic conventions carried 
over from the standard orthography (final -v (n), for example, is consistently noted, 
and synizesis is not represented by a shift of the written accent), but the following are 
revealing: 


(6) (a) The syllabic augment is used uniformly in all past tenses. 
(b) The extension of the ka-paradigm to the aorist passive is restricted to 1sg. 
(c) (i) The -έω [-'eo] class of contract verbs shows little sign of collapse 
with the -dw [-'ao] type, and retains its ancient present paradigm. It 
does, however, show a mixed imperfect combining ancient forms 
(e.g. 1sg εκράτουν [e'kratun] ‘I was keeping’, 2pl expateite [ekra 'tite]) 
with different types of innovation (e.g. 2/3sg expdtetes [e'kratjes]/ 
εκράτειε [e'kratje], 1pl εκρατούμαν [ekra'tuman] and 3pl expatotcav 
[ekra'tusan]). Subsequently, many dialects, including the modern 
standard, generalized -ovo- [-us-] throughout, but in some Aegean 
and Heptanesian varieties a split system developed, with -et- [-j-] in 
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the singular and -ovo- [-us-] in the plural. The origins of this can be 
seen plainly here. 

(ii) The present passive is similarly mixed (retaining ancient -ot- [-'u-], 
but substituting -ειέ- [-'je-] for -εἰ- [-'i-]), and the imperfect passive 
has been reworked (retaining only 1pl expatotyeda [ekra'tume@a], 
but as yet without a coherent overall pattern of innovation). 

(d) The -dw [-'ao] type, however, shows the expected substitution of -ot- [-'u-] 
for -- [-'o-] except in 3pl present passive and 1/3pl imperfect passive 
(which is odd in other respects). In the imperfect active the innovative -οὐσ- 
[-'us-] formant has been generalized from 3pl to 1pl (though the suffix 
remains -ev [-men] rather than following the -έω [-'eo] type in having ‘past- 
tense’ -μαν [-man] (there are many such minor inconsistencies across para- 
digms). The extension of the -eté- [-'je-] formant to the passive paradigm 
of this class (as in the Chronicle of the Morea) is not in evidence. 

(e) Though 3rd-declension consonant stems normally have modern nom sg 
in -a [-a]/-as [-as] (except in feminines ending in -tTn¢ [-tis] such as κακότης 
[ka'kotis] ‘wickedness’), and modern acc pl in [-es] (usually written -ats), 
the acc sg and gen sg still end in -a [-a] and -os [-os]; the latter has even 
been extended to a few 1st-declension nouns like κοπέλα [ko'pela]/gen 
κοπελός [kope'los] ‘girl’ (on the model of θυγατέρα [Qiya'tera]/gen 
θυγατρός [8iya'tros] ‘daughter’), a characteristic Heptanesian feature. 

(f) The traditional i-stem paradigm is retained except, oddly, in nom/acc pl, 
where the common form -es [-es] is given. 

(g) The old eu-stem paradigm is retained except once again in the nom. sg. 
(e.g. βασιλέας [vasi'leas] ‘king’). 


What we seem to have, then, is a snapshot of a language in transition, an elite version 
of the vernacular that contains many innovative morphological features familiar from 
late Byzantine texts, but which also shows evidence of retarded development vis-a-vis 
more popular varieties. Thus Sofiandés offers only θέλω ['Oelo] + infinitive as the future 
tense. Since we know that θε va [θεὲ na]/0a va [θα na] + subjunctive was already widely 
used in the 16th century, it seems that these have been censored as too colloquial. On 
the other hand, the pluperfect is given in two forms, cixa ['ixa] + perfect passive par- 
ticiple and e{ya + aorist infinitive, while the corresponding perfect with éyw ['exo] is 
represented only by the participial construction. Clearly the infinitival perfect had yet 
to be formed to the model of the pluperfect, and given the absence of this innovation 
in even the most vernacular texts of the late Byzantine period, we may be confident 
that the gap was not exclusive to educated varieties (cf. also Thumb’s assertion about 
the continued rarity of the infinitival perfect in the popular spoken Greek of the 19th 
century (1912: 162-3)). 

Nevertheless, a number of issues are decisively settled. The spoken language of the 
educated classes in the 16th century did not include the dative case, inflected partici- 
ples, or the infinitive (other than as a fossilized complement to θέλω ['Oelo] ‘I will’ and 
έχω ['exo] ‘I have’), even if such elements retained a place in the most formal speech 
and the traditional written language. Though Sofianés continues to recognize the full 
set of traditional grammatical categories as abstract entities, presumably in line with 
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his intention to show that Modern Greek has all the resources of its predecessor, he 
does not hesitate to list genitive forms as instantiations of the ‘dative’ or to give va 
[na] + subjunctive as the form of the ‘infinitive’. Similarly, though the spellings 
reveal the influence of ancient optative forms, the ‘optative’ itself appears as 
a periphrasis (e.g. άμποτε va γράψοι ['ambote na 'yrapsi] ‘I-wish that s/he-may-write’, 
ἄμποτε va elxe γράψοι ['ambote na ‘ice 'yrapsi] ‘I-wish that s/he-had written’). It is 
significant, however, that such ancient-style spellings are used only where the 
pronunciation of the modern form is unaffected (cf. 2/3sg aorist subjunctive 
νά γράψης]γράψη [na ‘yrapsis/‘yrapsi], but 3pl va γράψουσι [na 'yrapsusi]). 

There are also a number of oddities that defy explanation, most notably the inclu- 
sion of a so-called ‘second aorist’, which consists of είχα ['ixa] ‘I had’ + the imperfective 
infinitive, otherwise attested only in hypothetical conditionals meaning ‘would (have)’. 
The fact that 3pl present -ovv [-un]/-ovot [-usi] and past -av [-an]/-aov [-asi] are 
given as free variants with indicative forms, while in ‘optatives’ and ‘infinitives’ after 
va [na] we have only -ovv [-un], and in ‘subjunctives’ after εάν [ean] only -ovot [-usil], 
is equally intriguing, but again lacks obvious corroboration in documentation of the 
period. 


14.2.3 Greek in the west: the South Italian dialects 


Magna Graecia had become a major centre of Greek civilization in the ancient world 
with the establishment of many important cities of predominantly Doric speech in the 
8th and 7th centuries BC. Hellenization of the area seems to have been quite compre- 
hensive; the whole of Sicily, for example, was Greek-speaking by the 1st century BC, 
though communities of Sikels, Sikans and Elymians doubtless survived in the remoter 
districts of the east and the interior. The expansion of Rome, and with it the use of 
Latin, eventually restricted the role of Greek, though a reading of Petronius’ Satyricon 
(1st century AD) reveals a southern Italian world in which Greeks and Greek remained 
prominent, while the historian Tacitus in the same period refers to Naples (a Greek 
foundation: Νεάπολις [ne'apolis] = ‘Newtown’) as urbs quasi Graeca, ‘a quasi- 
Greek city’. 

Though there is debate about the continuity of Greek from antiquity into the 
Byzantine period,’ there was certainly an influx of Greek speakers following 
Ioustinianés’ reconquest, and we should therefore not be surprised to learn that Greek 
was still spoken widely as a native language in north-western Sicily, Calabria and 
Apulia at the beginning of the second millennium aD, a situation supported by a con- 
tinuous tradition of Greek Orthodoxy and intermittent Byzantine rule (punctuated by 
Lombard and Arab invasions) that was only terminated by the Norman conquest at 
the end of the 11th century. Refugees from the Slav and Avar invasions of the 
Peloponnese in the 6th/7th centuries, clerics fleeing the Iconoclast controversy of the 
8th century, and settlers from other areas during the period of territorial gains from 
the Arabs in the late 9th and 10th centuries all helped to sustain the area’s close links 
with the culture and traditions of Byzantium, and even after 1071 the Norman kings 
and the Hohenstaufens cultivated learning in Greek, Latin and Arabic, thus allowing 
the region to hold on to its Byzantine heritage until at least the 14th century. 
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The koineization process of the Hellenistic and Roman periods proceeded much as 
in other areas where West Greek was long-established, and produced spoken varieties 
with a considerable dialect residue. Subsequently, the presence of Byzantine administra- 
tors, together with the arrival of monks, refugees and settlers from other parts of the 
empire, reinforced the use in educated society of traditional forms of written Greek* 
and the spoken standard, both of which served to keep local vernaculars in touch with 
the mainstream of medieval Greek development. None the less, the severing of the 
political connection with the empire after 1071, combined with a steady influx of 
Italians and the spread of Catholicism, led to a gradual decline of Greek language and 
culture, and to autonomous dialectal development as areas of Greek speech were 
reduced to isolated enclaves. But we should be careful not to exaggerate the speed of 
the process: Petrarch in the 14th century could still advise someone who wished to 
learn Greek to go to Calabria, and the Orthodox church retained adherents in both 
Calabria and Apulia into the early 17th century. 

Eventually, however, Greek disappeared completely from Sicily, and the number of 
Greek-speaking villages in southern Italy began to decline sharply during the 18th and 
19th centuries. Thus the fourteen Greek-speaking settlements in each of Calabria and 
Apulia in the early 19th century had fallen to six and eight respectively by the middle 
of the 20th. None the less, Greek still remains in use in two remote and geographically 
separated areas, the mountainous Aspromonte region at the tip of Calabria, and the 
fertile Otranto peninsula south of Lecce in Puglia. The dialect groups concerned are 
often referred to as Bovézika (after the village of Bova, where Greek is now extinct) 
and Otrandinika (after the Terra d’Otranto). Here Greek is a ‘domestic’ language, and 
bilingualism has produced a situation in which it has partly converged in lexicon and 
grammar with the dominant language. The position of Greek in Calabria is now peril- 
ous (c.500 native speakers in the traditional villages, all elderly, though there are 
Greek-speaking communities of migrants in Reggio); in Puglia, by contrast, ‘Grico’ 
survives more strongly (c.20,000 speakers) and there are even efforts at revival. 

The principal interest of these varieties, apart from providing observable examples 
of the process of ‘language death’, is that they have preserved a number of archaic 
features, including elements which were once widespread in medieval Greek before 
falling out of mainstream use. Since the same is true of the Asia Minor dialects, any 
points of agreement between the western and eastern peripheries are likely to be of 
significance for the reconstruction of the medieval vernacular. Of particular interest in 
this connection is the retention of infinitives in both South Italian and the Pontic dia- 
lects of the Muslim communities on the Black Sea Coast in the region of Trebizond 
(see Mackridge (1993b, 1999), from whom the data below are taken).° In the Italian 
dialects, the range of verbs that can optionally be complemented by an infinitive (per- 
fective only) is still quite wide, and includes control verbs (cf. Rohlfs (1950)): 


(7) (a) Bova: ΖΖέΓΙ pézzi (παίξ ει(ν) ['peksi(n)]) 
s/he-knows to-play 
e 60éli mini (μείνειίν) ['mini(n)]) 
not s/he-wants to-stay 
(b) Otranto: 4fiston dzisi (ζήσ εἰ(ν) ['zisi(n)]) 
let-him_ to-live 
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Deffner (1877) lists parallel uses for Pontic, though these have not been confirmed by 
Mackridge (1993). It seems, however, that this is a fairly recent loss rather than erro- 
neous observation, since his findings are confirmed by Thumb (1912), who lists a 
similar range of usage. None the less, the dialects of the region of Ofis east of Trebizond 
residually retain infinitival complementation with ‘want’ when this is aorist and nega- 
tive (the examples here and subsequently come from Sarakho): 


(8) utf eBéleses pisina (ποίσειν ['pisin]) 
not you-wanted to-do it 


Note that this dialect retains descendants of the ancient, apparently Ionic, negative 
οὐ(κ)οὐκί [u(k)/u'ki], generally ki, but wu or utf(é) in the Ofis region. 

Verbs meaning ‘be able’ also take infinitives, both in South Italian (where a νά [na]- 
clause alternative is apparently lacking) and Ofitic, though in the latter again only 
when the verb is negative and aorist: 


(9) (a) Bova: sOnnite érti (ἔρθ-ειν ['er@1(n)]) 
you-can to-come 
(b) Sarakho: utf eporesa staOine (σταθείν)ῆν [sta'Oin]) 
not I-could to-stay 


In addition, the South Italian dialects use infinitives in indirect questions, a retention 
supported by the corresponding Italian construction (cf. 20m ho dove andare/cosa fare): 


(10) Bova: den éxo pu ράϊ (πάειί(ν) ['pai(n)]) 


not I-have where to-go 


These have no surviving correlates in Pontic, though the construction is common in 
medieval vernacular literature (e.g. Digenés Akrites (E) 869: οὐκ ἔχω τί ποιήσει [uk 
‘exo ti pi'isi], lit. ‘not I-have what to-do’; Chron. Mor. 5830: τὸ τί λαλήσει οὐκ εἴχεν 
[to ti la'lisi uk ‘icen], lit. ‘the what to-say not he-had’) and is still in use in Cretan 
Renaissance literature (cf. 14.2.4). 

The abandonment of the infinitival complementation of control verbs and the 
gradual restriction of the occurrence of the infinitive to embedded interrogatives and 
future/conditional or potential auxiliaries (the former often generic, the latter almost 
always negative) can be seen clearly in medieval vernacular texts. For example, with 
only one exception (109), the infinitives in the poem Spanéas are used in prospective/ 
generic clauses after θέλω ['Oelo] ‘will’ (e.g. ‘if anyone does X, s/he will Y’), and in 
potential contexts with negative/interrogative δύναμαι [{διπαπγεεὐπορῶ [efpo'ro] ‘can’ 
(e.g. ‘should anyone do X, s/he cannot Y/how can s/he Y?’ Similarly, in the romances 
of the 14th/15th centuries, both θέλω [‘Oelo] and negated verbs of ‘capability’ may 
routinely take an infinitive, though infinitival complementation is already rare with 
both true control verbs and aspectual verbs like ‘begin’ (a reduction accelerated in the 
case of the latter by semantic incompatibility with the increasingly dominant perfective 
infinitive). Given that the process of reduction never really began in the ordinary Greek 
of the Italian west, and was severely retarded in the east of the Greek-speaking area, 
we may be confident that the limited infinitival usage of later medieval vernacular 
literature is not a learned/archaic feature but in fact offers a fair picture of the spoken 
norm of the period in the central regions (cf. Joseph (1983: 77)). The unique survival 
of ἔχω ['exo]/eiya ['ixa] + aorist infinitive in standard modern Greek must then be 
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attributed to the isolation of this construction caused by the radical shift from future/ 
conditional to perfect/pluperfect use. 

Other archaisms shared by South Italian and Pontic include the avoidance of syn- 
izesis and the retention of the ancient aorist imperative in -σο(ν) [-so(n)] (replaced 
elsewhere with -σε [-se] modelled on imperfective -ε [-e]). The ancient aorist participle 
also survives in South Italian (in the modified and uninflected form -sonda familiar 
from medieval texts like the Chronicle of the Morea), though many other features are 
peculiar to the region, e.g. the use of tispo ‘anyone’ < tis ποτε ['tispote], lit. ‘anyone 
ever’, parallel to the standard neuter τίποτε ['tipote] ‘anything/nothing’. This alterna- 
tive to κανείς [ka'nis] once again emphasizes the early independence of this dialect 
group from the mainstream. 


14.2.4 Greek in the south and south-east: the Dodecanese, 
Cyprus and Crete 


Popular literature continued to be produced in these areas for as long as they remained 
free of Ottoman control. From the Dodecanese, for example, we have a collection of 
love songs and a number of poems by Emmanouil Yeoryillds (early 16th century), though 
the cultural life of the islands declined after the Turkish conquest of 1522. Something 
has already been said about the dialect of Cyprus (12.4.2) and the extent to which its 
modern characteristics can be traced in the earliest documents. From the 16th century 
we have a collection of love poems (sonnets), composed in the Petrarchan manner, the 
style and quality of which can be seen in the following extract from poem 22: 


(11) Kovtety' ἡ Opa κι ο καιρός, κυρά μου, 
που μέλλει νά μισέψω από ξαυτόί(ς) σου 
όμως αφήννω δά στον ορισμόν σου 
όλον TOV εμαυτόν μου, αγγέλισσά μου. 


Μηδέ απορής, αν εμπορώ, θεά μου, 
μισεύγοντα ν᾽ ἀφήσω εμέν σ' αὑτόν cou" 
μισεύγω app όπου πάγω, γοιόν δικόί(ς) σου, 
μένουσιν μετά σεν τα πνεύματά μου. 
Siapkards-Pitsillidis (1952: 118) 


[kon'devj i ‘ora tf o tfe'ros, tfi'ra mu, 
Approaches the hour and the time, lady __of-me, 
pu 'melli na mi'sepso. apo ksaf'tos su 
that it-will(be) that I-leave from self of-you 
‘omos a'finno da ston oriz'mos su 

but [- leave now at-the command of-you 

‘olon don emaf'tom mu, — an'yelis'sa mu 


all the self of -me, angel of-me 
mi'de_ apo'ris, an embo'ro, θεία. mu, 
and-not you-be-at-a-loss, if I-can, goddess of-me, 
mi'sevyonda n a'‘fiso. e'mens af'tos su. 
in-leaving that I-entrust me to self — of-you. 
mi'sevyo. amm opu ‘pao, jod di'kos-su, 

I-leave but when I-go, as yours, 


‘menusim meta sen ta 'pnevma'ta mu. | 


remain with you the spirits of-me. 
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‘The hour and the time approach, my lady, when I shall leave you, but now I leave my 
whole self at your command, my angel. And do not be perplexed, my goddess, if, in 
leaving, I am able to leave myself to you; I am leaving, but when I go, as yours, my spirit 
stays with you.’ 


The phonetic transcription assumes that written double consonants (including those 
of secondary origin, as in αφήννω [a'finno] ‘I leave behind’) were pronounced double 
as in the modern dialect, and that certain characteristically Cypriot changes, not noted 
in the orthography, had already gone through, e.g. the development of [k, x] > [tf, J] 
before [i] and [e] (now typical of many ‘southern’ dialects, including that of Crete). 
Another south-eastern/Cretan phenomenon is the appearance of -y- [-y/j-] between 
original root-final [a/ev] and a verb ending, as in kovtet-y-et [kon'dev-j-i], ‘approaches’ 
(cf. 11.8.5 (d); this verb is derived from κοντός [kon'dos] ‘short’, first attested in 
Byzantine writers). The retention of final -v [-n] (with assimilation to a following 
consonant, sometimes noted, sometimes not) is also a south-eastern characteristic, 
while the selection of 3pl present endings in -ovot [-usi] rather than -ovv [-un], cf. 
μένουσι ['menusi] ‘they remain’, is typical not only of Cyprus and the Dodecanese but 
also (in part) of Chios and Crete. 

A number of individual words and constructions are also worthy of note, over and 
above the various forms of the reflexive/emphatic pronoun (see 12.3.3). The particle 
αμμίέ) [am'm(e)] ‘but’, for example (elsewhere usually αμίμ)ή [a'mi]), derives from av 
μὴ [am mil] ‘if not/unless’, while youdv [jon] ‘as’/‘like’ continues ancient οἷον ['ion] ‘such 
as’, and is a regular feature of Cypriot texts. Interestingly, the accusative of the 1sg/2sg 
personal pronouns shows the addition of the recharacterizing final -v [-n] familiar from 
the Egyptian papyri of late antiquity, but not the further addition of -a(v) [-a(n)], a 
striking archaism perhaps in part motivated by the resilience of final nasals in this 
dialect. Μισίσ)εύγω [mi'sevyo] ‘I leave’ is a medieval neologism combining the suffix 
-εὐζγ)ω with a lexical root borrowed from the Latin perfect passive participle miss-us 
‘having been sent’ (from mittere ‘to send’). In the second line, the aorist subjunctive 
of this verb (μισέψω [mi'sepso], with shift of [fs] to [ps]) forms part of a future periph- 
rasis with impersonal μέλλει va ['meli na] ‘it-will-be that’, a medieval Cypriot variant 
of the usual θε va [Oe na] (cf. modern Cypriot evvd [en'na] < θέλ' va [Oen'na)). 

After the Turkish conquest of Cyprus in 1571, the flourishing literary culture of the 
island collapsed, and survived only as an oral tradition of folk poetry. Thereafter, the 
most important cultural centre of the Greek-speaking world was the island of Crete, 
where a more integrated urban society had emerged with the decline of the feudal 
system, and intellectual life was stimulated not only by its western connections but 
also by the arrival of scholars and artists from the capital after 1453. 

In contrast with the earliest Cretan vernacular literature (see 12.4.3), the magnificent 
collection of dramatic and narrative texts dating from the later 16th century onwards 
is composed ina refined, and more or less consistent, form of Cretan dialect. The Cretan 
Renaissance, and in particular the revival of drama (which had withered in Byzantium), 
owed much to the influence of Italian models. One of its leading figures was Yeéryios 
Chortatsis, a contemporary of Shakespeare and El Greco (the Cretan Dominikos 
Theotok6poulos), who wrote the tragedy Erofili, the comedy Katzourbos and the pas- 
toral drama Panoria, a play from each of the genres of contemporary Italian theatre. 
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Although Chortatsis employs the popular 15-syllable line, his use of it, involving rhyme 
and extensive enjambement, is far removed from the usual practice of folk song (on 
which see 14.3). He also uses 11-syllable lines with terza rima in the choruses of Erofili. 

The other surviving plays of this period are the tragedies King Rodolinos by Ioannis 
Andréas Tréilos, and Zinon (possibly composed in the Ionian islands by a refugee after 
the fall of Crete), together with the comedies Stdthis (possibly by Chortatsis and sur- 
viving only in a late abridgement) and Fortoundtos by Markos Andonios Féskolos. 
We also have the important biblical drama The Sacrifice of Abraham, which is often 
attributed on stylistic grounds to Vitséntzos Kornaros, the author of the romantic epic 
Erotokritos (see below). Dealing with the familiar story of God’s command to Abraham 
to sacrifice his son, the play is a reworking of Lo Isach by the Italian playwright Luigi 
Grotto. The play is unique in ignoring the conventional unities, and in having no divi- 
sion into acts or scenes. Its versification and language are quite simple, and in some 
ways reminiscent of the folk tradition, but see below on Erotokritos for important 
qualifications that also apply here. For bibliography and further background to Cretan 
drama, see the articles in Holton (1991a). 

The pinnacle of Cretan Renaissance literature, however, is the long romantic poem 
Erotokritos, written in the late 16th/early 17th century by Vitséntzos Korndros in the 
tradition of the Hellenistic romances and their medieval successors (in this case, 
modelled on the French tale of Paris et Vienne, see Holton (1991a, 1991c)). It is a tale 
in five books (comprising some 10,000 lines) about Aretotisa, daughter of the king of 
Athens, and Rotokritos (as his name appears in the text), son of the king’s counsellor. 
Rotokritos falls in love with Aretotisa and serenades her without revealing his identity. 
She in turn begins to fall in love with her unknown admirer, but Rotékritos, convinced 
of the hopelessness of his passion, goes abroad. In his absence Aretotisa discovers 
Rotokritos’ secret, and when he returns, he discovers to his surprise that his feelings 
are reciprocated. Presently, the king arranges a tournament in order to find a husband 
for Aretotsa, in which, after Herculean struggles, Rotékritos emerges the victor, and 
asks his father to appeal to the king for permission to marry his daughter. The king, 
however, regards the prospect of a morganatic marriage with horror and banishes 
Rotokritos with a view to marrying Aretotsa off to the king of Byzantium. She refuses 
and is thrown into a dungeon. Three years later Rotékritos discovers that Athens is 
under siege by the Vlachs and returning in disguise saves the kingdom. In gratitude 
the king offers his unknown saviour his realm, but Rotdékritos asks only to marry 
Aretotisa. Not recognizing him, she at first refuses, but then, when he reveals himself 
to her after further testing her fidelity, she consents to the marriage and the pair reign 
happily together. 

It was once routine to compare the language and the versification of the poem with 
those of popular song, but more recent scholarship has revised this view in a number 
of important respects (cf. Holton (1991b, 1991c). The decapentesyllable was the metre 
not only of oral poetry but also of literate personal, narrative and dramatic poetry, a 
major characteristic of which, from the 14th century onwards, was the use of rhyming 
couplets taken over from western models. Traditional folk poetry, by contrast, was 
unrhymed, and those branches that eventually adopted rhyme did so under the influ- 
ence of written compositions. Other characteristics of folk poetry that distinguish it 
from the more sophisticated techniques of Erot6kritos include: 
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(12) (a) Apart from occasional stress on the first syllable, departure from the 
natural iambic rhythm of the line is quite rare. 

(b) Lines of verse coincide with syntactic boundaries/sense units. 

(c) There are formulaic building blocks of the type that has formed the basis 
of the oral poet’s compositional technique from the earliest times, and 
there is considerable verbal redundancy and repetition of the type that 
often characterizes an oral style. 

(d) The popular line normally falls into two balancing halves (and the first 
may be divided in turn). 


The couplet in (13), taken from a song on the theme of exile, illustrates these basic 
points, together with the co-ordinative syntactic structure of folk compositions that 
often requires the listener to supply the necessary connections: 


(13) 1 4 6 1. 12 14 
Μάνα, πολλά μαλώνεις με || κι ἐγώ μισέψει θέλω, 


2 8 10 14 
va φύγω, να ξενιτευτώ, Il ota ξένα va γυρίζω 


['mana, po'la ma‘loniz mec e'yo mi'sepsi ‘Belo, 
mother, much you-scold me and I to-leave — [-shall, 
na ‘fiyo, na ksenitef'to, sta 'ksena na ji'rizo | 
that I-go, that I-go-abroad, to-the foreign-parts that I-return 


‘Mother, you tell me off too much and I want to leave, to go, to emigrate, to return 
to foreign lands.’ 


While the familiarity of such ‘folksy’ patterns is sometimes exploited in Erotokritos, 
Kornaros employs complex subordination, extensive enjambement, and a great variety 
of rhythm and phrasing (including trochaic rhythms with stresses on odd-numbered 
syllables). Hiatus is also avoided, but synizesis across word boundaries (i.e. the running 
together of word-final and word-initial vowels) and elision/prodelision are common 
and often highlight the narrative. In (14), for example, Aretotisa’s feelings are accentu- 
ated by the unusual effect of the multiple synizesis: 


(14) σήμερο ἀπόμεινα ἄφοβη: δὲν ἔχω μπλιο ἴντα ᾿λπίζει (V 1021) 


['simero, a'pomina_ ‘afovi; ὄεπ ‘exo bdo ‘inda I'pizi | 


today _—_ [-stayed fearless; not I- have more what to-hope 


‘Today I remained without fear; I no longer know what to hope for.’ 


The language of the poem is based on the dialect of eastern Crete (Kornaros was 
from Sitia). Note in particular the following: 


(15) (a) The characteristic absorption of [j] after [s] and sometimes [r] in words 
such as d€os ['aks'os] for dEtos ['aksios] ‘worthy’ and μακρά [ma'kria] 
for μακριά [ma'krja] ‘far’. 
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(b) The use of 3pl verb forms in -ou(ve) [-u(ne)] rather than west Cretan 
τουσι [-usi]. 

(c) The stressed syllabic augment 7- ['i-], e.g. ήφερα ['ifera] ‘I was 
bringing’. 

(4) The use of 3pl clitic possessive Tws [tos] (or ντως [dos], with the initial 
consonant deriving from misanalysis after words ending in -v [-n]), 
rather than west Cretan twve/vtwve ['tone/'done] ‘their’. 

(e) Sg aorist passive in -Onka [-Oika], -Onkes [-Oikes], -Onxe [-Oice], rather 
than the west Cretan -6n [-@i], -Ons [-Ois], -6n(v) [-Oi(n)] (the extended 
forms are regular in the plural). 


The west Cretan variants are also admitted, however, particularly when these are 
metrically different and offer the poet advantages in composition (i.e. by having a dif- 
ferent number of syllables, as 3pl -ovot [usi] beside -ov(v) [u(n)]), while other features, 
some typical of all the southern insular dialects, are general Cretan, including the pala- 
talization of /k/ to [t{] or the softening of [¢]/[j] to [f]/[3] before [i/e] (made clear in 
the Latin alphabet used in a number of manuscripts) and a number of other 
characteristics: 


(16) (a) Loss of final -v [-n] (even in gen pl -w(v) [-o(n)] and 3pl verb forms in 
-ouv [-u(n)]) except where a word forms part of an intonational phrase 
with a following word beginning with a vowel or voiceless plosive (i.e. 
retention is not confined to phrases involving articles and pronouns), e.g. 
1.10 σε μια φιλιάν αμάλαγη [se mpa fi'san a'mala3i] ‘in a pure love’). 

(b) Partial generalization of clitic possessives with initial vt- [d-] (e.g. vtou 
[du] ‘his/its’) from contexts after a word ending in -v [-n]. 

(c) Loss of medial -v- [-n-] before a fricative: e.g. ἄθρωπος ['a8ropos] ‘man’ 
for ἄνθρωπος [‘anOropos]. 

(d) The gen fem sg of the article and clitic pronoun is not only τῆς [tis] but 
also ton [tsi] or ts [ts], while the masculine and feminine acc pl, beside 
their standard forms, also appear as Tot [tsi] and To' [ts]. The spellings 
of these variants are conventional, and all derive from syncope of an 
unstressed vowel and the addition of a final [-i] to aid pronunciation 
when the next word began with a consonant. 

(e) (i) κιανείς [tfa'nis] ‘anyone’/no-one’ is used for κανείς [ka'nis], both 

< κ(ι)άν (1.6. καὶ dv) + εἰς [k(j)an is] ‘even one’. 

(ii) καθαείς [kaBa'is}] ‘everyone’ beside καθείς [ka'Bis], both < 
κάθ(ε αι) + εἰς ‘each one’. 

(iii) autdévos [af'tonos] and avtetvos [af'tinos] are sometimes used 
for αὐτός [af'tos] ‘this’, with suffixes modelled on that of 
εκείνος [e'cinos/e'tfinos] ‘that’. In the case of autévos [af'tonos], 
this is added to the stem in nom sg, but otherwise to the inflected 
form of the standard equivalent (thus gen sg masc αὐτουνού 
[aftu'nu] etc.). This same suffix is also used as a genitive for 
ετούτος [e'tutos], giving ετουνού [etu'nu], and sometimes with 
other pronouns. 
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(iv) forms of the article beginning with τ- [t-], το(ν τη(ν)το [to(n)/ 
ti(n)/to] etc., are used as relative pronouns alongside οπού [opu]/ 
απού [ἀρὰ] ‘that’. 

(v) (€)tvta ['inda] ‘what?’ « τί εἰναι τα ['ti n da] ‘what are-they 
which?’, is used for τί [ti]. 

Perfects and pluperfects are formed on the Romance model, with perfect 

passive participles and the verb ἔχω ['eco] ‘have’. The participle usually 

agrees with a pronominal or lexical direct object, though it may also 
have an invariant neuter plural form if the sense is generic, as in a free 
relative clause: 


(4) ... την elxaor δοσμένη (1. 433) 


[...tin ‘Ixas1 ὄοζ' ΠΊΘΠΙ ] 
her(acc fem sg) they-had given(acc fem sg) 


‘they had given her’ 


(ii)... ότι έχεις μιχημένα (III. 506) 


[... ‘oti "eis mil'imena ] 


. whatever(acc neut sg) you-have said(acc neut pl) 


‘everything you have said’ 


The future is formed with θέλω ['@elo] + aorist infinitive, or with θεὲ va 
[Oe na] + subjunctive; the conditional uses either ἤθελα ['iMela] or εἶχα 
['ixa] + aorist infinitive. These may be used, in combination with an 
imperfect, in either the protasis or the apodosis of a hypothetical condi- 
tional, and they also express past habituality in temporal clauses; the 
latter, however, is never used as a true (real-time) pluperfect: 


(i) εἰς πού 'τρεμεν ὡς σ' etye Set ... (1. 1601) 


[is ‘pu. tremen os 85. ‘ife δὲ .... 
one that used-to-tremble when you he-would see 


‘one who trembled whenever he saw you’ 


Object pronouns are regularly placed after the verb that governs 
them unless the verb is part of a clause that includes a subordinating 
conjunction or sentential operator (negative, modal, interrogative 
or focal) to which the verb has been attracted (1.6. the normal 
pattern of Medieval Greek is preserved). Thus the pronoun ordinarily 
follows: 


() ... λέγει τῆς ὁ Ρωτόκριτος ... (II. 1355) 


[..lezi tis ὁ ro'tokritos...] 
.. speaks to-her the Rotdkritos ... 
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But where there is a negative/focal element etc., it precedes: 


(1) ... στὴ χέρα ths To δίδει (V. 524) 


[... sti ‘fera tis to ‘didi | 
.. into-the hand of-her it he-gives 


(i) Much of the vocabulary of the poem is dialectal, eg. ἀζιγανιά 
[aziya'pa] ‘treachery’, βερτζί [ver'd3i] ‘red’, γιάντα ['zanda] ‘why’, 
δαμάκι [da'matfi] ‘a little’, ἐδά [εδαγέπά [e'pa] ‘now’/‘here’, ζάλο ['zalo] 
‘footstep’ etc., while familiar-looking words such as ἄδεια ['adjal, 
βολετός [vole'tos], δόλιος ['SoXos], κρίνω ['krino] and φτηνός [fti'nos] 
mean not ‘leave/permission’, ‘convenient’, ‘wily’, ‘I judge’ and ‘cheap’, 
but rather ‘space/opportunity’, ‘feasible’, ‘poor/wretched’, ‘I think’ and 
‘generous’. 


But the language of the poem is not a straightforward representation of any dialect 
then spoken on the island (still less that of Cretan folk poetry). Close inspection 
reveals a conscious refinement immediately apparent from comparison with the 
language of comedy or day-to-day documents of the period, a process involving 
the exclusion of Italian vocabulary characteristic of the island vernacular 
and the use of ‘poetic’ phraseology alien to the folk-song tradition, such as νόστιμος 
κιλαδισμός ['nostimos tfiladiz'mos] ‘tasty singing’ or νέφαλο θολό ['nefalo Bo'lo] 
‘lustreless cloud’. Korndros also employs many words of learned origin, e.g. βρέφος 
['vrefos] ‘infant’, εὐλάβεια [ev'lavja] ‘awe’, ἤγουν ['iyun] ‘namely’, κάλλος ['kalos] 
‘beauty’, λίθος ['liBos] ‘stone’, ὀδύνη [o'dini] ‘pain’, συμβουλεύγω [simvu'levyo] ‘confer’, 
τέκνο ['tekno] ‘child’ and ὕψος ['ipsos] ‘height’. We must always bear in mind, however, 
that the modern standard developed from a different dialect base and has been greatly 
influenced by the learned tradition (see chapter 17), so that even the most serious Cretan 
poetry may quite wrongly seem to have a rustic/archaic feel from a contemporary 
point of view. 

The following extract (from the edition of Alexiou (1980)) illustrates 
many of these phenomena. Here Rotokritos, in disguise, is about to test Aretotisa’s 
fidelity by telling her that he is dead, and the narrator pleads with him to 
reconsider: 


(17) ΄“ΔΛδικον etv’, Ρωτόκριτε, eToUTa va Ta κάνης, 
βλέπε μ' auTdva ἐτσ' άδικα va μὴν τὴν αποθάνης. 
Θωρείς TH πώς ευρίσκεται, μ' ἀκόμη Sev πιστεύγεις" 
ίντ' άλλα μεγαλύτερα σημάδια Ton γυρεύγεις; 
Ta πλούτη και τὴν αφεντιάν αρνήθηκε για σένα, 
πάντα ‘vo τὰ χείλη τῆς πρικιά, τα μάτια τῆς κλαημένα᾽ 
ζει με TOL κακοριζικιές, θρέφεται με τοὺς πόνους 
καὶ LES OTN βρωμερή φλακήν εδά 'χει πέντε χρόνους. 

(V. 723-30) 
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['adikon in, ro'tokrite, e'tuta na ta 'kapis, 

Wrong is, Rotokritos, these-things that them you-do 

‘vlepe πὶ af'tana ᾿εἴβ8 ‘adika na min din apo'@anis. 
beware with these-things so wrong that not her you-kill. 
Qo'ris ti pos ev'ristfete, m a'komi dem bis'tev3is; 
you-see her how she-is found, but still not you-believe; 
‘ind ‘ala meya'litera si'ma@ja tsi 51 rev3is? 

what other greater signs of-her you-seek? 

ta 'pluti tfe tin afen'dian ar'ni@itfe 3a ‘sena, 

the wealth and the nobility — she-refused for you, 

‘pandan da'‘fili tis pri'tfa, ta 'matia tis _klai'mena; 
always are the lips of-her bitter, the eyes  of-her tearful; 

Zi me tsi kakorizi'tfes, 'Orefete me tus 'ponus 
she-lives with the misfortunes,  she-is-fed by the pains 

tfe mes sti vrome'ri fla'tfin e'da fi ‘pende 'xronus] 
and inside at-the filthy prison now she-has five years 


‘It is wrong to do this, Rotdkritos, beware in case you kill her with these wrongs. You 
see the state she is in, but still you do not believe; what other, greater tokens do you seek 
from her? She has refused wealth and nobility for you, her lips are always bitter, her eyes 
full of tears; she lives with misfortunes, she is nourished on pain, and has now been inside 
her vile prison for five years.’ 


14.2.5 Greek in the east: Pontus and Cappadocia 


The dialects of the eastern frontier districts were subject to foreign infiltration and 
influence even in Byzantine times, and though Trebizond always remained in touch 
with Constantinople and contacts were maintained more generally through trade, ties 
with the remote regions away from the Black Sea and Mediterranean coasts had been 
loosened with the Byzantine defeat at Manzikert in 1071. 

Cappadocia fell immediately under Seljuk control and, with the growth of bilingual- 
ism and conversion to Islam, its dialects began to show signs of Turkish influence and 
later of convergence with the dominant language. After the Greek military disaster of 
1922-3 and the deportation of the Christian population to settlements in central and 
northern Greece (see 16.1), the central and eastern Anatolian varieties fell into what 
till recently was believed to be terminal decline. In 2005, however, it was discovered 
that there were descendants of Cappadocian refugees in central and northern Greece 
who still spoke their traditional language fluently. The position of Cappadocian remains 
precarious, but it is certainly not yet extinct (see Janse (in press)). 

By contrast, Pontus, never properly occupied by the Seljuks, was incorporated into 
the Ottoman empire only after the fall of Trebizond in 1461. Thereafter, the large and 
stable Greek-speaking population of this important region, stretching along the south- 
ern coast of the Black Sea from Inépolis (Inebolu) to Ofis (Of) with major centres at 
Aryiroupolis (Giimishane) and Trebizond (Trabzon), preserved its distinctive identity 
and its language with some success. Even after the deportations of 1923, the authori- 
ties in Trebizond were obliged to employ interpreters to work with the remaining 
Muslim Pontic speakers in the law courts, and the language is still spoken in some 
villages of the region centred on Of (see Mackridge 1987, 1999). Although Turkish is 
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now the sole medium of education, and the inhabitants of these villages regard them- 
selves as Turks, the adherence to Greek is remarkably strong, and only very recently 
have some parents come to the view that a knowledge of Pontic may be an impediment 
to their offspring’s prospects in the wider world. Thus even though a degree of bilin- 
gualism is now routine, some women remain fluent only in Greek (known as roméika), 
and even the youngest still speak the language well. Though the Pontic dialects of refu- 
gees and their descendants spoken in Greece have been subject to convergence with 
the standard language, and had already been affected prior to 1923 by church attend- 
ance and the language policies of the Greek state implemented through local schools, 
the varieties still in situ, with their Muslim speakers cut off from such standardizing 
influences, have remained in a more ‘natural’ state, growing Turkish influence notwith- 
standing. The overall result is a family of dialects which, in contrast with those of 
Cappadocia, still present a rather conservative aspect. 

Quite apart from the stock of antique vocabulary, there are a number of phonologi- 
cal and grammatical archaisms that continue the medieval speech of the region: 


(18) (a) Retention of many unstressed initial vowels, including the syllabic 
augment, where standard dialects have undergone aphaeresis (e.g. ospitin 
for σπίτι ['spiti] ‘house’, from Latin hospitium); note too the absence of 
synizesis in -ία [-'ia] etc. 

(Ὁ) Survival of some ancient pronominal forms: e.g. possessive clitic emon 
< ancient gen pl ἡμῶν [(h)e:m6:n] ‘of us’ in place of standard μας [mas], 
and ancient possessive adjectives, e.g. temdn < τὸ ἐμόν [td emon], lit. 
‘the my’, in emphatic possessive/predicative use in place of standard 
το δικό μου [to di'ko mu], lit. ‘the own of-me’; this latter is also a 
feature of Cappadocian. 

(c) Many ancient/medieval verb forms and system characteristics, 
including: 

(i) 2sg imperatives in -son continuing ancient aorist forms, where 
other dialects have -ce [-se]. 

(ii) the absence of the /k-/ element in aorist passives (also in 
Cappadocian), thus 3sg efovéOe < ancient ἐφοβήθη [ep*obé:the:] 
for standard φοβήθηκε [fo'viPice] ‘s/he was afraid’. 

(iii) retention of some archaic suppletions such as féro: énga continuing 
ancient φέρω: ἤνεγκα [p*éro:/é:nenka], ‘I bring/I brought’, instead 
of standard φέρνω: édepa ['ferno/‘efera]). 

(iv) loss of the ancient perfect system has not been made good by 
either of the periphrastic types familiar from other dialects 
(Exo γράψειμέχω γραμμένο ['exo 'yrapsi/‘exo yra'meno]), suppor- 
ting the conclusion that spoken Greek of the early/middle Byzantine 
periods, prior to contact with Romance, lacked a formal expres- 
sion of this category. 

(v) use of the ancient passive in -otwat [-'ume] of verbs originally in 
-6w [-60:]; these have been replaced by formations in -ώνω [-'ono] 
in all modern dialects, but only Pontic (and Cappadocian) have 
failed to generalize the new stem form to the passive. 
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(vi) residual retention of the infinitive (perfective only), though appar- 
ently only in dialects still spoken in Pontus, and sometimes in 
modified forms (e.g. with the addition of personal endings). 


The features in (i), (ii), (iv) and (vi) correlate with mainstream Medieval Greek ver- 
nacular literature and provide an important control for discriminating between living 
forms and learned borrowings. 

One further feature of Pontic (shared also by Cappadocian) that is standardly 
presented as an archaism is the pronunciation in certain contexts of etymological 
-y- as [6] rather than standard [i] (as in 3sg aorist passive efové@e < ancient 
ἐφοβήθη lep*obé:the:]). But closer inspection gives pause for thought. The most obvious 
difficulty with this theory, apart from the inherent implausibility of an explanation 
that requires us to believe that the speech of this important part of the Roman empire 
was unaffected by a sound change completed everywhere else, is that the [i]-vowel of 
standard speech is often represented by Pontic [e] even where the source of [i] is spelled 
lL, εἰ, ol and v, i.e. never represented the sound [e:] even in Ancient Greek. Thus 
alongside πεγάδ' [pe'yad] ‘well’ (standard πηγάδι [pi'yadi]), κλέφτες ['kleftes] ‘robber’ 
(standard κλέφτης ['kleftis]), νύφε ['nife] ‘bride’ (standard νύφη ['nifi]) etc., we also find 
έμορφεσσα ['emorfesa] ‘beautiful (fem)’ (the standard suffix, though not used in these 
adjectives, is τισσα [-issa]), dvepov ['oneron] ‘dream’ (standard déve.po ['oniro]), 
κοδέσπενα [koSespena] ‘mistress of the house’ (standard οἰκοδέσποινα [iko'Sespina]), 
λεχνάρι [lex'nari] ‘oil lamp’ (standard λυχνάρι [lix'nari]) etc. (Oikonomidis (1958)). 

It seems more likely, therefore, that this is another manifestation of the vowel- 
weakening processes that also result (especially in immediately post-tonic syllables) in 
the loss of unstressed [i] and [u]. Thus similar developments appear to have affected 
[o] in άλεγον ['aleyon] ‘horse’ (standard ἄλογο [‘aloyo]), and όνεμα ['onema] ‘name’ 
(standard όνομα ['onoma]). It is characteristic of such weakenings that they do not 
conform to fixed rules and are subject to both variable local phonetic conditioning 
and extensive analogical levelling. One consequence of the latter is the secondary 
appearance of ‘weakened’ vowels in stressed syllables, e.g. fem ψηλέσσα [psi'lesa] to 
masc dds [psi'los] ‘high’/‘tall’, on the model of the large numbers of adjectives where 
the suffix was unaccented (e.g. fem ἐμορφεσσα ['emorfessa] ‘beautiful’). We may 
compare the situation in many verb paradigms, e.g. μαερεύω [mae'revo] ‘I cook’ (stand- 
ard μαγειρεύω [maji'revo]) alongside imperfect ἐμαέρευα [ema'ereva] (standard 
μαγείρευα [ma'jireva] etc.). Furthermore, the absence of the phenomenon in many 
varieties where the [i]-vowel is stressed appears to confirm the essentially unpredictable 
character of these developments (cf. αγοραστής [ayoras'tis] ‘buyer/shopper’, ἀσκητής 
[afci'tis] ‘hermit’, beside κλέφτες ['kleftes] ‘robber’, ψεύτες ['pseftes] ‘liar’), though 
many of the former class may be of relatively recent learned origin and so unaffected 
by earlier developments. 

The main effect of detachment from the mainstream, however, was independent 
development, and there are many striking innovations: 


(19) (a) The changes of unstressed [ia/ea] > [45] and unstressed [io/eo] > [ce], 
vowels unknown in the standard. 

(b) Weakening and/or deletion of many unstressed vowels, reminiscent of 

the northern dialects (see below) except that in Pontic the effects are 
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more variable and loss is predominantly confined to post-tonic syllables 
(in Cappadocian to final syllables). 

(c) ‘Columnar’ stress in adjectives and verbs, even where this breaks the 
standard rule that the accent must fall on one of the last three 
syllables; thus eydpisa/eydpisame, ‘I loved’/‘we loved’ beside standard 
ἀγάπησα ἀγαπήσαμε [a'yapisa/aya'pisame]. 

(4) Loss of the imperfective/perfective opposition outside the indicative in 
most varieties, with exclusively imperfective forms used in ‘subjunctive’ 
clauses. 

(e) Uniform post-verbal positioning of clitic pronouns, even where the verb 
complex involves negatives, mood markers and other sentential opera- 
tors; the accusative also replaces the ancient dative to mark the indirect 
object as in the northern dialects. This uniform ordering distinguishes 
Pontic from other conservative dialects such as Cypriot, Cretan and 
Cappadocian, which have similarly favoured post-verbal position after 
finite verbs but have also retained preverbal position in the context of 
negatives etc. (in the medieval fashion). 

(f) The beginnings of the breakdown of the gender system, involving a 
distinction into έμψυχα ['embzixa] and άψυχα ['apsixa], effectively a 
distinction between ‘human’ and ‘non-human’. Modifiers of the former 
in the plural tend to adopt masculine forms, while modifiers of the latter 
(with the partial exception of immediately preceding definite articles) 
take neuter forms across the board. Feminine έμψυχα ['embzixa] them- 
selves sometimes have masculine forms in the plural (at least as variants), 
while plural άψυχα ['apsixa], if not already neuter, show parallel signs 
of assimilating to neuter declensional patterns (i.e. with accusative forms 
serving also as nominative, and sometimes with substitution of actual 
neuter endings). Consider the examples below: 


(i) ἃ kali i jinéces 
the (masc good (masc_ the (masc women (fem 
nom pl) nom pl) nom pl) nom pl) 
(ii) to k6écinon i kosara 
the (neut nom/ τεά (neut nom/ the (fem ἤεη (fem 
acc sg) acc sg) nom sg) nom sg) 
(iii) τὰ paléa ta certis 


the (πεῖ nom/_ old (neut nom/ the (neut nom/ times (masc nom/ 
acc pl) acc pl) acc pl) acc pl) 


This fundamental split in the declensional system, shared also by Cappadocian, was 
perhaps initiated by the local transfer in antiquity of large numbers of masculine and 
feminine inanimates of the 3rd declension to the neuter paradigm in -iv [-in], and 
subsequently accelerated by universal use of neuter possessive adjectives (prompted 
by the gender-invariant form of corresponding genitive pronominal possessives: 
e.g. tem6n/teméteron i nife ‘the-my/our the daughter-in-law’), a development which 
then provided a model for other adjectival usage (at least for ἄψυχα ['apsixa]). 
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The correspondence with Cappadocian, despite differences of detail due in part to later 
Turkish influence on the latter, points strongly to an earlier period when the two 
groups formed a single dialect area. The initial development of the gender system along 
these lines clearly had nothing to do with Turkish, which has no grammatical distinc- 
tions based on animacy. 

Another oddity of Pontic is that masculine nouns of the 2nd declension (the type 
n [-os]) show the ‘accusative’ ending [-o(n)] (some dialects retain final [-n], others do 
not) in subject as well as object function when the noun in question is definite, and 
employ the ‘standard’ nominative form in [-os] only when a subject is indefinite: thus 
ο filo(n)/(inas) filos ‘the friend’/‘(a) friend’, as opposed to standard ο φίλος" (Evas) φίλος 
[o 'filos/('enas] 'filos]. In Cappadocian, the regular use of the accusative ending was 
latterly confined to definite direct objects, with an associated generalization of the 
nominative form to indefinite objects (a clear case of Turkish influence, since this lan- 
guage has only a definite object marker). But there were also residual examples of the 
use of the accusative to mark definite subjects, which again points to an early common 
origin (Dawkins (1916: 94)). The original basis for this development seems to have 
been an attempt to re-mark the definiteness of subjects involving human-denoting 
nouns in a dialect area where the definite article with nominative forms of this class 
was increasingly dropped (with some spread to masculine and feminine άψυχα ['apsixa] 
if they retained their masc/fem articles), a development presumably connected with the 
phonological weakness of o/n/ot [o/i/i] (recall that άψυχα ['apsixa] tended to acquire 
neuter determiners and modifiers), which were prone to crasis or loss when in contact 
with words beginning or ending in a vowel. If Thumb’s attempt to link the change 
with the parallel use of the accusative for the nominative in second-declension nouns 
in a number of 3rd-century inscriptions from Cyprus is well-founded (Thumb (1906: 
258)), the phenomenon may once have characterized the whole of the eastern Koine. 
Whatever the original motivation, the change engendered paradigm interference from 
both 3rd-declension masculines in -wv [-on]/gen -ovos [-onos] and neuters in -ov [-on], 
which often followed the model of the neuters in -ἰν [-'in] where the gen -tov [-'iu] 
(without synizesis) had developed to -( [-'i] through loss of unstressed final [u]. Thus 
we find (0) λύκον [(o) ‘likon] ‘wolf? with gen λύκονος ['likonos], or (0) άρθωπον 
[(0) 'ar8opon] ‘man’ with gen ἀρθωπί [ar8o'pil, etc. 

The tenacity of Greek in Pontus, reflecting its status as a majority language in much 
of the region for more than 2,000 years, effectively limited the impact of Turkish to 
the lexicon and phraseology, but the scale of such borrowing far exceeds that seen 
elsewhere (other than in Cappadocia). Not only nouns and adjectives but also verbs 
have been widely borrowed (the last involving the addition of -etw [-'evo] to the 
Turkish present stem: e.g. Ronusmak [konufmak] ‘to speak’, present stem konus, 
giving konusévo ‘I speak’). The erosion of the Greek lexicon is particularly marked in 
the varieties still spoken in Turkey, where Turkish phraseology is even beginning to 
introduce Turkish syntactic structures. For example, the expressions resim cekmek 
[resim cekimek’], lit. ‘photograph to-draw/pull’, and telefon etmek [telefon etmek’, lit. 
‘telephone to-make’, have been adopted with morphological adaptation of the noun 
and substitution of the corresponding Greek verb, but the Turkish verb-final order has 
also been retained: resmin ésires? ‘picture did-you-draw/pull?’, and telefonin pisite 
‘telephone make-2pl (imp)’ (Mackridge (1987: 135)). The dialects of the Of region 
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show other signs of Turkish influence in the postposing of locative and directional 
adverbs in the manner of the agglutinative suffixes of Turkish (Mackridge (1987: 133)): 


(20) as pame si fék’ersun dgan (dgan « καὶ ἄνω [c ‘anol, lit. 'and up') 
let we-go to-the Shekersu up 


‘Let’s go up to Shekersu’ 


This latter-day assimilation of the Pontic dialects still spoken in Pontus must be very 
similar to what had long been happening to the dialects spoken in central Anatolia 
before 1922/3, where the early decline of Greek, despite this having once been a fully 
integrated part of the Byzantine empire, is already revealed in a document dated 1437:’ 


(21) ... in multis partibus Turcie reperiuntur clerici ... qui portant vestimenta 
infidelium et locuntur linguam ipsorum et nihil aliud sciunt in Greco proferre nisi 
missam cantare et evangelium et epistolas. (Néos Ellinomnimon VII (1910: 366)) 


ς 


.. in many parts of Turkey (meaning Anatolia) clerics are to be found ... who wear the 
dress of infidels and speak their language and know how to pronounce nothing in Greek 
beyond singing the mass and reciting the gospel and the letters.’ 


None the less, at the beginning of the 20th century, Greek still had a strong presence 
in Silli north-west of Konya (ancient Ikénion), in Pharasa and other villages in the 
region drained by the Yenice river (some 100km south of Kayseri, ancient Caesarea), 
and in Cappadocia proper, at Arabis6n (Arapsu/Giilsehir) north-west of Nevsehir 
(ancient Nyssa), and in the large region south of Nevsehir as far down as Nigde and 
Bor (close to ancient Tyana). This whole area, as the home of St Basil the Great 
(329-79), his brother St Gregory of Nyssa (335-94) and his friend St Gregory of 
Nazianzos (330-89), was of great importance in the early history of Christianity, but 
is perhaps most famous today for the extraordinary landscape of eroded volcanic tufa 
in the valleys of Goreme, Ihlara and Soganli, and for the churches and houses carved 
into the ‘fairy chimneys’ to serve the Christian population in the middle ages. Many 
of the rock churches, which range in date from the 6th to the 13th centuries, contain 
magnificent frescos. Away from the valleys, some of the villages have vast underground 
complexes containing houses, cellars, stables, refectories, cemeteries and churches, 
affording protection from marauding Arabs in the days when the Byzantine empire 
extended to the Euphrates, and serving later as places of refuge from hostile Turkish 
raiders. The most famous of these are at Kaymakl and Derinkuyu, formerly the Greek 
villages of Anaku (Inegi) and Malakopi (Melegob), where the chambers extend down 
over several levels to depths of up to 85 metres. 

By the time of Dawkins’ monumental study (1916), the speech of the major villages 
of Cappadocia (e.g. Sinasés (Mustafapasa)) had already been influenced by the teach- 
ing of ‘standard’ Greek in local schools (including katharévousa, see chapter 16), while 
that of many others (e.g. in Fertéki (Fertek)) showed considerable Turkish influence in 
the form of vowel harmony and the adoption of Turkish syntactic structures. A good 
example is provided by phrases of the type kanis kokusu (from Ulagag, lit. ‘someone 
smell-his’, where a morphologically unmarked possessor precedes rather than follows 
the head (as in Turkish) and the head itself (a Turkish word) is marked as possessed 
in the Turkish way with the suffix -(s)i (complete with vowel harmony). Another 
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version of this construction involves the addition of Greek -t (a truncation of the 3rd- 
person possessive Tou [tu] used without gender discrimination) in place of Turkish 
-(s)i, e.g. Rasdp-bafi semademenji-t ta tsdla (from Floita), lit. ‘butcher betrothed-his 
the clothes’, where this combines with the Greek genitive ending -j#, originally the 
neuter -ἰού, but now used agglutinatively for all genders in the Turkish fashion. Other 
features, such as the use of the 2nd-declension masculine accusative ending -o(v) [-o(n)] 
for definite objects (with nominative -os [-os] extended to mark indefinite objects), 
similarly follow the Turkish pattern, while the treatment of adjectives, with neuter 
paradigms fully generalized, confirms the massive impact of genderless Turkish on an 
already destabilized system. Only the speech of the remotest areas (e.g. Ax6s (Hasakéy) 
and Pharasa further east), where schools were few or non-existent and Turks rarely 
ventured, proved to be relatively well preserved. 

Abstracting away from obvious Turkisms, Dawkins concluded (1916: 205-6) that 
northern and eastern Anatolia must once have formed a single linguistic area, united 
by such ‘early’ innovations as the development of a gender/declensional system based 
on the distinction between έμψυχα ['embzixa] and ἄψυχα ['apsixa] and use of the 
accusative of 2nd-declension nouns as a ‘definite nominative’. He also drew attention 
to the shared retention of archaisms like post-verbal positioning of clitic pronouns, 
ancient possessive adjectives, an aorist passive paradigm without -κα [-ka], and the old 
contracted passive in -odpat [-'ume] of verbs originally in -Gw [-6o:].8 The fact that 
these shared characteristics are, or once were, also attested in insular dialects adjacent 
to the southern coast of Asia Minor is seen as evidence for a wider eastern Koine in 
the early middle ages. Possibly significant features shared with Cypriot include the 
continued use of the article as a relative pronoun, the option of postposing clitic pro- 
nouns, and a large stock of vocabulary, some of it ancient, that is not in use elsewhere. 
We should recall, however, that shared retention of archaisms is not a compelling basis 
for linking dialects genetically (cf. 1.3), and that the innovations linking Cypriot with 
other south-eastern dialects are in general stronger. This does not, however, automati- 
cally invalidate Dawkins’ hypothesis, since any links with the Asia Minor dialects must 
have been early, and Cypriot may well have developed independently once detached 
from the putative eastern Koine area by the effects of occupation. 


14.2.6 The northern dialects 


There is a fundamental distinction between the contemporary ‘northern’ and ‘southern’ 
dialects, whereby the former but not the latter exhibit (rather variably instantiated) 
high-vowel deletion and mid-vowel raising: i.e. unstressed ‘standard’ /i/ and /u/ > ©, 
and unstressed ‘standard’ /e/ and /o/ > /i/ and /u/.’ Such varieties are still spoken, subject 
to the growing impact of the standard, throughout the mainland north of Attica, as 
well as on Thasos, Lesbos, Lemnos and Imbros (which now belongs to Turkey), and 
on Samos (in the southern area, but repopulated from the north in the 15th century), 
cf. Newton (1972: ch. 7), Trudgill (2003)). 

A key issue is the dating of the onset of these changes (see Andridtis (1933), and 
the papers in Symposio (1977)). Linkage to similar developments in Thessalian dialect 
in the 3rd century Bc is difficult to substantiate while the interpretation of relevant 
forms remains uncertain. Thus even though there is potential evidence of vowel weak- 
ening and syncope associated with the shift from a pitch to a stress accent (see 1.4.4 
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(b) and cf. Chadwick (1993)), it is far from clear that the set of affected vowels and 
diphthongs or the range of attested outcomes correlates convincingly with the familiar 
‘northern’ phenomena. 

Against this interpretation we may note that consonants palatalized before original 
/i/ are retained as such after high-vowel deletion, but that there is no corresponding 
palatization before the secondary /i/ (< /e/) in dialects that did not also palatalize con- 
sonants before /e/. This points to a considerable delay in the onset of high-vowel 
raising vis-a-vis palatalization, since otherwise the latter would have applied equally 
to the relevant consonants before the new /i/. The relative lateness of high-vowel 
raising is confirmed when we examine other interacting phenomena. Thus the manner 
dissimilation of voiceless obstruents (i.e. [stop + stop] or [fricative + fricative] > [frica- 
tive + stop], cf. 11.6 (12) for details) is almost unknown in the secondary consonant 
clusters arising from high-vowel deletion. Similarly, although the originally voiceless 
plosives that find themselves adjacent to voiced fricatives are voiced, they do not 
themselves normally become fricatives (contrast 11.2 (5)). Thus κουτί [ku'ti] ‘box’ 
typically becomes [kti] rather than [xti], and πηγάδι [pi'yadi] ‘well’? becomes [byad] 
rather than [vyad]. These differences distinguish the products of high-vowel deletion 
very clearly from original clusters, and show that deletion must have post-dated the 
application of the rules of manner assimilation/dissimilation. Since we already know 
that high-vowel deletion preceded mid-vowel raising (otherwise secondary /i/ and /u/ 
would also have disappeared), it follows that the manner dissimilation of voiceless 
obstruents and the manner assimilation of voiced obstruents preceded both of these 
processes. We have examples of various consonant assimilations and dissimilations in 
the late antique papyri (cf. Gignac (1976: 86-98, 165-77)), and we know that the 
obligatory manner assimilation of voiced plosives to voiced fricatives belongs, at the 
latest, to the early Byzantine period (see 11.2 (5)). But there are no examples of 
manner dissimilation in voiceless obstruent clusters, inevitably in the case of the frica- 
tives [f, 0, x], given their late development from aspirated plosives (cf. 6.4).'° The 
modern treatment of voiceless clusters is therefore a product of the medieval period, 
and since the developments in the South Italian dialects are aberrant vis-a-vis the 
standard pattern ([pt], [f®], [kt], [x@] and [50] all > [st] in Bovézika, for example), it 
seems the completion of the relevant changes took place after this part of the Greek- 
speaking world had become detached from the Byzantine mainstream by the Norman 
conquests. They are therefore conventionally placed in the later middle ages (cf. 
Browning (1983: 76)). 

Putting these various observations together, we obtain the following chronology: 


(22) Manner assimilation of voiced obstruents (early Byzantine) 
Manner dissimilation of voiceless obstruents (post-11th century) 
High-vowel deletion 
Mid-vowel raising 
Time 


with the diagnostic features of the northern dialects of Modern Greek placed firmly in 
the period after c. AD 1100. This ties in well with the evidence of the body of unaffected 
loanwords in the language of Vlach migrants, who settled in Epirus and the Pindus 
between the 8th and 10th centuries (Andriétis (1933)). 
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As noted above, similar changes in the realization of vowels also characterized the 
dialects of Silli, Cappadocia and, at least in part, Pontus. But in the first there was 
only raising (chiefly in inflectional endings), in Cappadocian raising and deletion 
occurred overwhelmingly in final syllables, and in Pontic the processes were restricted 
to immediately post-tonic syllables. These rather varied restrictions strongly suggest 
that we are dealing with independent developments of relatively recent origin in the 
Asia Minor Koine rather than with a single process directly linked to the northern 
developments (cf. Dawkins (1916: 192-3)). 


14.3 Popular Culture in the Turkish Period: The Folk Songs 


Though the production of vernacular literature soon came to an end in Ottoman Greek 
lands, the oral tradition of folk song did not. Such poems, however, were not uniquely 
characteristic of Ottoman lands, and there are important collections from the whole 
of the Greek-speaking world that bear witness to the vigour and relative homogeneity 
of popular culture in the centuries before independence. 

The earliest accounts of Greek folk songs in the west came from 18th- and 19th- 
century travellers, who reported the existence of a thriving oral tradition. But the 
conditions prevailing before and during the war of independence inhibited serious 
study, while many intellectuals, preoccupied with the ‘language question’ (see chapter 
17), saw little merit in this manifestation of popular culture. Nevertheless, there were 
those who believed a national language could be built upon the foundations of the 
spoken language of the people, and for them the folk songs were an important source 
for the study and development of ‘demotic’ Greek. The Heptanese in particular had 
remained a major centre of artistic and intellectual endeavour, and Greece’s national 
poet, Dionysios Solomés, who was born in Zakynthos (Zante) and later resided in 
Kérkyra (Corfu), was among the advocates of this solution to the language question. 
As we shall see (17.2), Solomés made careful use of aspects of the folk-song tradition 
in his efforts to redefine the spirit of the Greek revival in a modern European way. 

Nineteenth-century nationalism and the search for a modern Greek identity provided 
fresh impetus to the study of folklore by encouraging research into the folk songs as 
evidence for an unbroken link between the modern Greek world and its Byzantine and 
classical heritage. Though much of the debate in this and subsequent periods was viti- 
ated by considerations of race (e.g. Fallmerayer’s (1830, 1835, 1836) ‘demonstration’ 
that modern Greeks were of Slav and Albanian stock), the collection of material that 
began at this time preserved a great deal of oral poetry from oblivion. N.G. Politis was 
the dominant figure in this movement, which in 1909 acquired its own journal 
Aaoypadgia [laoyra'fia] (‘Folklore’). Politis’ collection was eventually published in 
1914 (with many subsequent reprintings) and this remains the principal source, though 
the rapid urbanization of Greece and the consequent disappearance of many rural tradi- 
tions in the period after the Second World War and the Greek civil war (see chapter 15) 
prompted a further revival of interest, and eventually led to the publication of new col- 
lections (e.g. Ioannou (1986), A. Politis (1981), Saunier (1983), Papadépoulos (1975)). 

Although 20th-century advocates of demotic made much of the linguistic unity of 
these poems in an effort to defend their position against accusations from linguistic 
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purists that there was no single spoken language to provide the foundation for a written 
standard, their assertion of the pre-existence of a common popular style was based on 
citations from work such as that of Politis which had standardized the orthography 
and in part the grammar of the collected material. Much detailed evidence about dialect 
diversity in the late medieval and early modern periods was therefore lost in the inter- 
ests of the demotic cause, though the songs still provide a useful supplementary source 
of information about developmental trends in popular spoken Greek. 

There can be no doubt that elements of the folk-song tradition go far back into the 
Byzantine era, and the existence of an ‘akritic cycle’, thematically related to, and pre- 
sumably the inspiration for, the epic of Digenés Akrites, has already been discussed 
(cf. 8.4.3, 12.2.1). These and a number of other short lays of the Byzantine period 
(e.g. The Son(s) of Andrénikos) have passed, in modified form, into the modern folk 
tradition. One such poem, however, the lay of Armozres, has come down to us in 
manuscript (two copies, the earlier dating from 1461), while the Escorial version of 
Digenés Akrites itself may constitute an adapted compilation of five such lays (Ricks 
(1990)). Clearly we must be wary of supposing, despite traditional views to the con- 
trary (e.g. Kakridis (1979)), that the folk tradition represents an independent channel 
of transmission (see Beaton (1980)). Some songs were written down and reworked by 
literate poets in the middle ages, and these versions then provided fresh inspiration for 
oral poets. The Cypriot song of Azgourés, for example (which preserves much of the 
plot and style of the written Armozres), and Cretan songs based on Chortatsis’ tragedy 
Erofili show that oral poems could spring from written ones, and that there was a 
complex interaction between the two forms of poetic production. It is not impossible 
that some of the akritic songs represent oral developments of poems that once existed 
in manuscript form, just as many of these may represent literary refinements of earlier 
oral material. Such interaction is wholly expected given a poetic sensibility shaped by 
the common use of the political verse form from the 12th century. 

The tradition also includes songs dealing with historical events, e.g. the fall of 
Adrianople in 1361, the last mass in Ayia Sophia in 1453, or with particular periods, 
e.g. the kleftic ballads of the 18th and early 19th centuries, songs of low life in the 
towns of Asia Minor brought to Greece by refugees after 1923 (rebétika), songs of the 
Greek resistance during the Second World War (andartika), and songs of the National 
Organization of Cypriot Fighters (EOKA) of the period 1955-60 (see chapter 16). The 
majority, however, are timeless accompaniments to the central events of human life, 
dealing inter alia with work, feasts, customs, emigration, love, marriage, birth, child- 
hood and death. Some longer works are perhaps better described as ballads, with 
stories of human relationships (paraloyés) that exhibit a more elaborate narrative form 
presupposing a poetic tradition of some maturity. Rhyme is not ordinarily employed, 
despite its obvious potential usefulness for the oral poet as an aide-mémoire, though 
there are branches of the tradition that did use it, most notably those of the Cretan 
rimadori and Cypriot pyitdrides, under the influence of written poetry exposed to 
western influences. 

The songs share many formal characteristics, including the predictable absence of 
learned Greek and, despite editorial standardization, the continued presence of dialec- 
tal features. The formulaic diction and standard themes/motifs are typical of an oral 
tradition, as is the ‘action-orientated’ style which eschews descriptive elaboration. 
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Enjambement is normally avoided, and lines are typically divided into two (8 syllables 
+ 7 syllables) or three parts (4 syllables + 4 syllables + 7 syllables) with much repeti- 
tion (or contrasting) of words and parallelism of rhythm. The lullaby in (23) illustrates 
these features very clearly: 


(23) Κοιμήσου αστρί, κοιμήσου αυγή, κοιμήσου vio φεγγάρι, 
κοιμήσου που va σε χαρή ο νιός που θα σε πάρη. 


[ci'misu as'tri, Il ci'misu av'ji, Il ci'misu πὸ fen'gari, ll 

Sleep _little-star, sleep dawn, sleep new moon, 

ci'misu pu na se xa'ri Ilo ‘pos pu θᾶ se ‘pari.] 
sleep that may you(acc) enjoy the young-man that will you(acc) take 


‘Sleep little star, sleep dawn, sleep new moon, 
sleep so that the young man who will marry you may delight in you.’ 


Musically, the songs are monophonic, and many types are traditionally danced to, 
with the leader dragging the other performers in a line. The rhythms (5/8, 7/8 and 9/8) 
and scales (making use of intervals greater and smaller than a semitone) give a rather 
oriental feel to the music, though we should beware of attributing this to Turkish 
influence; many elements from ancient Greek and early Byzantine secular music were 
adapted by the Arabs, taken up by the Turks, and then reintroduced into Greek- 
speaking lands during the Ottoman period. 

Despite the often homely themes, the treatment of the subject matter, particularly 
in the longer ballads, may be decidedly ‘other-worldly’. Birds talk and serve as mes- 
sengers, the dead go not to the Christian heaven or hell but to the grim underworld 
of antiquity ruled by Charos (the ancient Charon who ferried souls across the Styx), 
supernatural intervention is commonplace, and many apparently ordinary objects are 
endowed with mystic or symbolic significance. All of this has a powerful distancing 
effect vis-a-vis the real world, and invests the stories with something of the character 
of the ancient Greek myths by creating a framework that makes possible the treatment 
of otherwise taboo subjects. 

The song in (24) comes from Ardchova near Delphi and is entitled (μάγος and the 
Shepherd ([ο 'xaros c o tso'panis]). Though first published in 1860, its origins clearly 
go back into the Ottoman period: 


(24) Ο Χάρος και o τσοπάνης 


To βλέπεις κείνο To βουνό που ναι ψηλό και μέγα, 

πόχ᾽ ανταρούλα στὴν κορφή καὶ καταχνιά στη pica; 

Απέκεινα κατέβαινε évas ντελή λεβέντης, 

φέρνει To φέσι του στραβά και Tov γαμπά στριμμένο. 

Κι ο Χάρος τον εβίγλισεν από ψηλή ραχούλα, 3 
βγήκε και Tov απάντησε σ᾽ ένα στενό σοκάκι. 

"Καλημέρα σου, Χάρο μου." - ᾿'Καλώς tov τον λεβέντη. 

Λεβέντη, πούθεν έρχεσαι, λεβέντη, πού παγαίνεις " 

“γώ ‘TO Ta TPdOBaT έρχομαι, στο σπίτι LOU παγαίνω, 

πάγω va πάρω τὸ ψωμί και πίσω va γυρίσω." 10 
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"Λεβέντη, μ' έστειλε ο Θιός va πάρω THY ψυχή Gov." 
"Δίχως ἀρρώστια κι αφορμή ψυχή δεν παραδίδω. 

Tia ἐβγα va παλέψουμε σε μαρμαρένι᾽ αλώνι, 

κι αν με νικήσεις, Χάρο μου, να πάρεις THY ψυχή μου, 
KL αν σε νικήσω, Χάρο μου, va πάρω την ψυχή σου." 
Πιαστήκαν καὶ παλέψανε δυό νύχτες Kal τρεις μέρες, 
κι αὐτού THY τρίτη τὴν αὐγή κοντά στό γιόμα γιόμα 
φέρν᾽ ο λεβέντης μια βολά, τού Χάρου κακοφάνη, 

at ta μαλλιά τὸν ἄδραξε, στη ynv τὸν αβροντάει, 
ακούν τὸ viov και βόγγιζε Kal βαρναναστενάζει᾽ 

"Age με, Χάρο μ, doe με τρεις μέρες καὶ τρεῖς νύχτες: 
tes δυό va φάγω καὶ va πιω, TH μιά va σεργιανίσω, 

va πάω va διω τοὺς φίλους μου, va dim καὶ τοὺς δικούς μου, 
πὄχω γυναίκα παρανιά, και χήρα Sev τῆς πρέπει, 

πὄχω Kat δυό μικρούτσικα, κι ορφάνια Bev Tous πρέπει, 


πὄχω Ta πρόβατ᾽ dkovpa καὶ τὸ τυρί στο κάδι." 
Κι αὐτού κοντά στό δειλινό τὸν καταβάν᾽ ὁ Χάρος. 
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Passow (1860: no. 426) 


[to 'vlepis 'cino to vu'no pu πὸ psi'lo ce 'meya, 

It you-see that the mountain that is high and big, 

pox anda'rula stin gor'fi ce katax'pa sti 'riza. 
that-has storm/mist at-the summit and mist/haze at-the root? 
a'pecina ka'tevene ‘enas de'li le'vendis, 

From-there descended a bold young-man, 

'ferni to ‘fesi tu stra'va ce ton yam'ba stri'meno. 
he-wore the fez of-him crooked and the cloak twisted. 

ς 0 ‘xaros ton e'viylisen apo psi'li ra'xula, 

And the Charos him kept-watch-for from high ridge, 

'vyjice ce ton ap'andise s ena ste'no so'kaci. 

came-out and him met ata _ narrow lane. 

kali'mera su, ‘xaro mu. ka'los _ ton ton le'vendi. 
‘Good-day to-you, Charos of-me.’ ‘Welcome him the young-man. 
le'vendi, ‘puQen 'ergese, le'vendi pu _ pa'jenis. 
Young-man, whence you-come, young-man where you-go2’ 

yo po. ta 'provat ‘erxome, sto ‘spiti mu pa'‘jeno, 

‘L fromthe sheep I-come, to-the house of-me I-go, 

‘payo na ‘paro to pso'mi ce ‘piso na ji'riso. 

I-go that I-take the bread and back that I-return.’ 

le'vendi, πὶ ‘estileo Ojos na 'paro tim bzigi su. 
‘Young-man, me sent the God that I-take the soul of-you.’ 
‘8ixos a'rostjac afor'mi psi'gi dem bara'dido. 

‘Without illness and reason soul ποῖ I-surrender. 

ja ‘evya na_pa'lepsume se marma'rep a'loni, 

Just come-out that we-wrestle on marble threshing-floor, 
ς amme ni'cisis, 'xaro mu, na ‘paris tim bzi'gi mu, 
and if me you-beat, Charos of-me, will you-take the soul of-me, 
c anse ni'ciso,'xaro mu, na 'paro tim bxi'gi su. 


and if you I-beat, Charos of-me, will I-take the soul  of-you.’ 
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pjas'tikan ce pa'lepsane djo 'nixtes ce triz ‘meres, 
They-came-to-blows and wrestled two nights and three days, 
ς af'tu tin ‘driti tin av'ji kon'da sto ‘'joma ‘joma 

and then the third the dawn near to-the noon noon 

fern o le'vendis mpa vo'la,tu  ‘xaru kako'fani, 
brings the young-mana __ blow, _to-the Charos it-seemed-bad, 

ap ta ma'Aa ton ‘adrakse, sti ‘jin don avron'dai, 

by the hair him he-grasped, to-the ground him he-slams, 
a'kun dopon ce ‘vongize ce varjanaste'nazi. 

they-hear the youth and he-groans and sighs-heavily. 

‘ase me, 'xaro m, ‘ase me triz ‘meres ce triz 'nixtes. 
‘Grant me, Charos of-me, grant me three days and three nights. 
tez Ojo na ‘fayo ce na pjo, ti mpa na serja'niso, 
The two that I-eat and that I-drink, the one that I-go-for-a-walk, 


na ‘paona Ojo tus 'filuz mu, na djo ce tuz di'kuz mu, 
that I-go that I-see the friends of-me, that I-see and the own(people) of-me, 
‘poxo jiimeka para'na, ce ‘gira den dis 'prepi, 
(I-)who-have wife  very-young, and widow(hood) not her suits, 

‘poxo ce Ojo mi'krutsika, c  or'fana den dus 'prepi, 


who-have and two little-children, and orphanhood not them suits, 
‘poxo  ta'provat'akura ce to ti'ri βίο ‘kadi. 
who-have the sheep unsheared and the cheese in-the tub.’ 

ς af'tukon'da sto ili'ino toy gata'van o '‘xaros | 


And then near  to-the afternoon him struck-down the Charos. 


‘Do you see that great high mountain, with a storm-cloud at its summit and heat-haze at 
its base? From there a bold young man came down; he wore his fez at an angle and his 
cloak twisted back. But Charos kept watch for him and met him in a narrow lane. “Good 
day, Charos.” “Welcome, young man. Young man, where are you coming from; young 
man, where are you going?” “I am coming from my sheep, I am going home; I am going 
to eat my bread and then return.” “Young man, God sent me to take your soul.” “I will 
not surrender my soul without illness or good cause. Just come out to wrestle on the 
marble threshing-floor, and if you beat me, Charos, you may take my soul, and if I beat 
you, Charos, I will take your soul.” They came to blows and wrestled for two nights 
and three days, and then on the third day, quite close to mid-day, the young man landed 
a blow; Charos grew angry, grabbed him by the hair and slammed him to the ground; 
and they heard the young man groan and sigh aloud: “Grant me, Charos, grant me 
three days and three nights; the two that I may eat and drink, the one that I may make 
a journey, that I may go to see my friends, to see my family. I have a young wife who 
does not deserve widowhood, I have young children who do not deserve an orphan’s lot, 
I have sheep unshorn and cheese in the tub.” And then close to evening Charos cast him 
down.’ 


This is a fully fledged modern text but such are the changes between the popular Greek 
of the past and the standard language of the 20th and 21st centuries (see chapter 17) 
that certain elements, independently of generic conventions, now contribute to an air 
of rustic ‘old-world charm’ that would not have been perceptible in earlier times. Note 
the regular co-ordination/parataxis (e.g. in line 20 akotv [a'kun] ‘they hear’ is followed 
by και [ce], ‘and’), the old-fashioned and often affective vocabulary (including diminu- 
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tives like ανταρούλα [anda'rula] (I. 2) ‘little storm’ and μικρούτσικα [mi'krutsika] (I. 
25), ‘little ones’), and dialectal forms and characteristics such as columnar stress in 
plural verb paradigms (3p! πιαστήκαν [pja'stikan] (1. 16) for standard πιάστηκαν ['pjas- 
tikan]), tayatvw [pa'jeno] (Il. 8, 9) for standard πηγαίνω [pi'jeno], and Siw [djo] (1. 23) 
for ‘standard’ Sw [60]. Note too such apparent archaisms as neuter sg μέγα ['meya] (I. 
1), ‘great’, instead of μεγάλο [me'yalo],'! which in fact survived as a regional variant 
into the early 20th century (Thumb (1912: 69)). Similarly, the 3sg aorist passive 
κακοφάνη [kako'fani] (1. 18) lacks the expected -xe [-ce] formant, but we should note 
that Makriyannis (see 14.1) also avoids this extension in 3sg forms, confirming that 
the short forms remained in use locally (cf. (15e) above for Cretan), and that the final 
standardization of the long forms, despite their first appearance in medieval vernacular 
texts, belongs to the late 19th/20th centuries. 

There are no Turkish elements in early classics like The Last Mass in Ayia Sophia 
or The Bridge of Arta, but no oral tradition can remain creative without periodically 
absorbing elements from contemporary speech. A striking feature of this song, there- 
fore, is the large number of Turkish loans: τσοπάνης [tso'panis] ‘shepherd’ < coban 
[tfoban]; vteAn(s) [de'li(s)] ‘brave’ (to the point of foolhardiness) < deli [dedi] (an early 
borrowing, as the modern sense in both languages is ‘insane’); λεβέντης [le'vendis] “fine 
young man’ < levend [Aevend] (now obsolete in Turkish, again pointing to an early 
loan); φέσι ['fesi] ‘fez’ < fes [fes]; and σοκάκι [so'kaci] ‘(back-)street’ < sokak [sokak]. 

In general, however, key characteristics of the ‘demotic’ foundation of standard 
Modern Greek are well-represented. The orthography, for example, reflects normal 
pronunciation in its treatment of elision/crasis, final -v [-n] and synizesis, clitic pro- 
nouns are fixed in position before finite verb forms even in main clauses (Il. 1, 6, 11, 
etc.), and νά [na] + subjunctive has replaced any lingering complement infinitives (I. 
10)."* In similar vein, the prepositional repertoire has been reduced, with the survivors 
governing the accusative and subject to adverbial specification, while the complemen- 
tizer πού [pu] now provides the sole method for introducing a relative clause (Il. 2, 24, 
25, 26). 

The existence of a literary tradition partly reflecting the development of demotic 
Greek was an important source of inspiration for those who sought, during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, to develop a written standard on the basis of contemporary spoken 
Greek. The fact that the standard language of today, spoken and written, has become 
quite distanced from this demotic tradition is due to the influence of traditional written 
forms of Greek and above all of katharévousa. The background to the ‘language ques- 
tion’ in the later years of the Turkish period is therefore considered in chapter 15, and 
its subsequent development and final resolution are presented in chapter 17, following 
a brief historical introduction to modern Greece (chapter 16). 


Notes 


1 Since we are now dealing indisputably with modern Greek, the contemporary monotonic 
system of accentuation (actually adopted in 1982) will be employed henceforth. 

2 The voiceless affricate in Greek is due to the misapprehension that the voicing in phrases 
like στην τσέπη [stin 'dzepi] ‘in-the pocket’ was due to the final nasal of the preceding 
article rather than an inherent property of the original word. 
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10 


11 


12 


In Turkish the normally voiced affricate is devoiced after a voiceless consonant, and bor- 
rowings and new formations in Greek reflect this (e.g. μπουζουχτσής [buzux'tsis] ‘bouzouki 
player’ etc.). 

Some of the best evidence for continuity is the small number (c.25) of possible ‘Doric’ 
survivals, e.g. dsamo ‘unmarked’, lano ‘trough/vat’, nasida ‘island’, all with [-a-] where 
Attic-Ionic had [-e:-] (> Koine [-i-]). 

The scribes of this area were well-known for the quality of their copies of the ancient tragic 
poets, and it is now generally agreed that the Grottaferrata manuscript of Digenés Akrites 
was copied in the Terra d’Otranto. 

Tombaidis’ (1977) arguments that the Pontic infinitive is a fiction appear not to apply at 
least to the speech of this area. 

The absence of Italian loanwords (apart from those that entered via Turkish or much later 
through the teaching of standard Greek) confirm the isolation of the region after the 12th 
century. 

We should note, however, that the dialects of Pontus and the Pharasa region are sometimes 
linked together to the exclusion of Cappadocian proper (e.g. only the former pair lack 
synizesis and use negatives derived from ancient οὐ(κ) [u(k)]). 

There are also some areas of the northern mainland where the spoken dialects (so-called 
semi-northern varieties) do not display the full range of unstressed vowel raising and dele- 
tion, while the Greek spoken in southern Albania is apparently of southern type in its 
vocalism. 

Note in this connection that the widely attested early loss of aspiration in $, 6, x [p', τῇ, 
ΚΡ] after [5], which partly mimics/anticipates the effects of the more general process of 
manner dissimilation, is in origin a distinct phenomenon (see 11.6 (12)). 

Formed by regularization of the ancient paradigm, which lacked the extended root in -λο- 
[-lo-] in masculine and neuter nom/acc sg. 

This construction also retains its final function (Il. 11, 22, 23), and its subjunctive and 
future uses in main clauses (Il. 14, 15). This last is a clear marker of the genre, with its 
roots in the usage of the middle ages. It has long been superseded by θα [θα] in the modern 
standard. 
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15.1 Continuity 


As we have seen, the use of the developing local dialects for writing became routine 
in areas that remained for a time under western control. Though the use of vernacular- 
based and more traditional varieties of written Greek usually continued side by side, 
the latter became restricted to learned debate and ecclesiastical administration as the 
prestige and range of the vernacular increased. 

Within the devastated Greek-speaking communities of the Ottoman empire, however, 
there was little room for the kind of satirical and romantic vernacular literature pro- 
duced in the Komnenian and Palaiologan periods, and the surviving forms of writing 
continued to employ archaizing styles as before, a situation reinforced by the belief of 
the intelligentsia and the clergy that fate had cast them in the role of guardians of the 
national heritage. 

None the less, the more privileged Greek speakers both inside and outside the empire 
continued to travel, at first mainly for educational purposes (to the west to study and 
to Ottoman lands to teach) but later also on business, as the empire began to trade 
with the expanding economies of Russia and western Europe. As noted in chapter 14, 
semi-normalized educated varieties of both spoken and written Greek continued to be 
used, and the tendency towards greater regional differentiation did not greatly affect 
the higher forms of the language in at least the core Greek-speaking regions. 

Day-to-day administration generally employed middle rather than strictly classiciz- 
ing styles, continuing the Byzantine practice of blending a restricted set of ancient 
morphological characteristics into a comparatively simple syntactic structure reflecting 
the contemporary norms of word order and incorporating many contemporary con- 
structional realizations (cf. 10.8). This form of the written language continued to 
serve as a standard for most practical purposes, and it was sometimes convenient 
even for the Ottoman sultan (as for the Venetians) to employ it as a diplomatic 
language. The following early example is an extract from a treaty of 1450 between 
Mehmet II (the Conqueror to be) and the Grand Master of the Knights of St John 
on Rhodes: 
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(1) Ἐγώ ο μέγας avéévtTns και μέγας aunpds σουλτάνος o Μεχεμέτ-πεϊς ... ομνύω 
εἰς Tov θεόν Tov οὐυρανού καὶ τῆς γῆς και εἰς TOV μέγαν ἡμών προφήτην τον 
Μουάμεθ και εις τα ETTA μουσάφια, τα έἐέχομεν και ομολογούμεν ἡμείς οἱ μουσουλμάνοι, 
και εις TOUS εκατόν ηκοσυτέσσαρεις χιλιάδας προφήτας Tou θεού και εἰς την ζωήν 
ov και εἰς τὴν ζωήν των παιδίων pou ... Kal ομνύω εἰς Tous ἄνωθεν γεγραμμένους 
όρκους, OTL va ἐχω ἀγάπην μετά Tov πατρός τῆς αφεντείας μου, Tov μεγάλου 
dtotopos Ρόδου, και ποτέ κανμίαν ζημίαν να μηδέν tov ποιήσω ... (Miklosich and 
Miiller (1860--90: III, 286)) 


e'yo o ‘meyas af'Qendis ce ‘meyas ami'ras sul'tanos ὦ mexe'met-beis ... 

I the great lord and great emir Sultan the Mehmet-Bey ... 

om'nio is ton 0e'on tu ——sura'nu ce tiz jis ce is tom ‘meyan imon pro'fitin 
I-swear by the ροά of-the heaven andthe carth and by the great of-us prophet 
ton mu'ame® ce is ta e'pta mu'safja, ta ‘exomen ce omolo'yumen 

the Mohammed and by the seven musafia, which we-have and confess 

i'misi  musul'mani, ce is tus eka'ton ikosi'tesaris ¢i'Aa6as  pro'fitas 

we the Muslims, and by the hundred twenty-four thousands prophets 

tu. Qe'uce is tin zo'in mu ce is tin zo'intom be'diom mu... ce om'nio 
of-the god and by the life of-me and by the life of-the children of-me ... and I-swear 
is tus 'ano®en jeygra'menus 'orkus, oti na ‘exo a'yapin meta tu 


by the above — written oaths that will I-have affection with the 
pa'tros tis afen'diaz mu, tu me'yalu ma'istoros 'roéu, ce po'te 
father of-the honour  of-me, the Grand Master of-Rhodes, and never 


ka(m)'mian zi'mian na mi'den dom bi'iso ...] 
no harm will not(hing) him I-do ... 


‘I the great lord and great emir Sultan Mehmet Bey ... swear by the God of heaven and 
earth, and by our great prophet Mohammed, and by the seven musafia (copies of the 
Koran) that we Muslims hold and profess our faith on, and by the hundred and twenty- 
four thousand prophets of God, and by my life, and by the life of my children, ... and I 
swear by the oaths written above that I shall have affectionate relations with my (maj- 
esty’s) father, the Grand Master of Rhodes, and that I shall never do him any harm ...’ 


The syntax is basically that of Modern Greek, and distinct in its simplicity from the 
elaborate patterns of belletristic writing, replete with archaic categories and construc- 
tions. Note in particular the two va [na]-futures (regular then, though now chiefly a 
marker of the demotic/folk tradition), the negative polarity items, and the fully devel- 
oped character of the verbal complex (modality + negation + clitic + verb), alongside 
the use of contemporary vocabulary, including Romance and Turkish loans. 

None the less, the orthography and morphology of words with an ancient pedigree 
still reflect the conventions of the written Koine: final -v [-n] is consistently noted and 
synizesis is not represented (though conservative pronunciations may still have been 
current in the educated spoken language), while the genitive of 1st-declension mascu- 
lines is in τοῦ [-u] not -n [-i] (αυθέντου [af'Pendu]), and 3rd-declension consonant-stems 
have genitives in -ος [-os] (πατρός [pa'tros], though see below). Note too ομνύω 
[om'nio] rather than popular ομώνω [o'mono], gen ἡμών [i'mon] rather than cyov 
[e'mon] (or acc eds [e'mas]]), the relative pronoun Ta [ta] rather than ὀπουΛο)πού ['opu/ 
(o)pu], μετά [me'ta] + gen rather than pe [me] + acc, and the formulaic/learned 
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expression tous ἄνωθεν γεγραμμένους dpkous [tus 'ano@en jeygra'menus ‘orkus], 
complete with its archaic adverb in -0ev [-8en] and reduplicated perfect passive parti- 
ciple (at the end of the document there is a similarly formulaic use of ev etet [en ‘eti] 
‘in the year’, with archaic ev [en] + obsolete dat). 

The bilingual writer is, however, prone to occasional lapses; e.g. nKoouTécoapets 
for εικοσιτέσσαρεις [ikosi'tesaris], a form which also shows modern -εἰς [-is] for clas- 
sical -es [-es] under the influence of τρεῖς [tris] ‘three’. The appearance in a later part 
of the text of innovative 1st-declension nominatives (πατέρας [pa'teras] ‘father’, 
μαΐστορας [ma'istoras] ‘master’) is a similar concession to the spoken language, and 
this may well indicate that the genitive in -os [-os] (πατρρός [pa'tros], locally preserved 
in some modern dialects) was still a feature of the dialect of the writer; it is significant 
that such forms are the only ones given in Sofianés’ grammar (see 14.2.2). Items such 
as πολεμῶ [pole'mo] ‘do’ (rather than ‘fight’, cf. Machairds’ chronicle, 12.4.2), 
δίδω [Sido] ‘give’ (cf. 11.8.5 (a)), and the extended demonstrative αὐτονῶν [afto'non] 
‘of these’ (cf. 11.7.8 (d)) also appear in later parts of the document. 

The admixture of vernacular morphology perhaps reflects the educational level of 
the writer as much as the practical character of the document, but from examples of 
this kind we can observe the way in which the written Koine evolved through a process 
of retarded compromise with the spoken language. Once a given grammatical or lexical 
innovation had entered educated speech, it also began to infiltrate the more basic 
written styles, and if it then became fully established in the higher spoken registers, it 
might eventually compete with, and replace, its conservative equivalent in all but the 
highest official and literary styles. 

A related middle style continued to be used for official purposes throughout the 
Ottoman period. Consider, for example, the following piece of legislation from Moldavia, 
dated 1788. In the interests of communicative efficiency, the dative is avoided and 
inflected participles are used only adjectivally (and then rarely), while established and 
familiar loanwords (from Turkish, Italian and Romanian) again appear freely: 


(2) Περί tou avdevtikot Διβανίου (divan). 

To Αὐυθεντικόν Διβάνι va γίνεται τρεις φορές τὴν εβδομάδα, δευτέραν δηλ. τετράδην 
καὶ σάββατον: καὶ εἰς μεν τὴν δευτέραν Kat τετράδην va θεωρούνται at διαφοραί 
εκείνων, οπού εκρίθησαν εἰς Ta δεπαρταμέντα {dipartimento) ἡ εἰς τοὺς Βελιτζήδες 
(veli(ci)), καὶ δεν εὐχαριστήθησαν εἰς τὴν απόφασιν εκείνων καὶ εζήτησαν με 
απελατζιόνε (appelazione) va éByouv εἰς To Διβάνι, 4 at διαφοραί οπού ηθέλαμεν 
προστάξει va θεωρηθώσιν επί Διβανίου μας χωρίς va προσδιορισθώσιν εἰς ἀλλο 
κριτήριον, To δε σάββατον va θεωρώνται αι εγκληματικαί υποθέσεις και καταδίκαι 
και αποφάσεις τούτων. (Article 1 of the City Code (Triandafyllidis (1938: 359-60))) 


[peri tu af@endi'ku diva'niu. τὸ afOendi'kon Gi'vani na ‘jinete tris 
Concerning the Ruling Council. The Ruling Council shall take-place three 
fo'res tin ev6o'mada, def'teran Oil(a'di), te'tradin ce ‘savaton; ce is 

times the week, Monday that-is, Wednesday and Saturday; and on 

men tin def'teran ce te'tradin na Qeo'runde e diafo're  e'cinon, 


on-the-one-hand the Monday and Wednesday shall be-considered the differences of-those, 
opu e'kri§isan is ta Oeparta'mendai is tus veli'dzides, ce den 
who were-judged in the departments or at the Guardians, and not 
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efxaris'tiMisan is tin a'pofasin e'cinon ce e'zitisan me apeladzi'one na 


were-satisfied at the decision of-them and sought with appeal that 
‘evyun isto Oi'vani,i e diafo're opu_ i'Oelamen pros'taksi na 
they-appear at the Council, or the differences which we-would order that 
Oeori'Sosin epi diva'niu mas xo'ris na_ prozdioris'@osin is ‘alo kri'tirion, 
be-considered before Council of-us without that they-be-settled in other court, 

to 6e ‘savaton πα Qeo'runde εὖ englimati'ce ipo'Qesis 

the on-the-other-hand Saturday shall be-considered the criminal cases 


ce kata'dice ce apo'fasis 'tuton. |] 
and sentences and decisions of-these. 


‘Concerning the Ruling Council. The Ruling Council shall take place three times per week, 
that is on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays; on Mondays and Wednesdays the dis- 
putes will be considered of those who were judged in their regional courts or before the 
Guardians, and were not satisfied with decisions of these bodies and sought by means of 
appeal to appear before the Council, or the disputes which we would order to be consid- 
ered before our Council without their being settled in another court, while on Saturdays 
criminal cases will be considered, together with the sentences and decisions concerning 
these.’ 


Traditional endings are generally retained, as expected, though note that 3pl -ovv [-un] 
is preferred except in contract verbs and the aorist passive subjunctive (a tendency also 
apparent in Byzantine middle-low-style writing). Similarly, where lexical items have a 
modern meaning, the modern endings are also used, as with φορά [fo'ra], plural φορές 
[fo'res], in the sense of ‘time/occasion’ rather than ‘a bringing forth/product/burden’, 
a development from the phrase κατά φοράν [kata fo'ran] ‘in a movement/in one go’. 

But uncompromisingly classical forms of Greek also continued to be used for higher 
scholarship and learned correspondence, particularly by the ecclesiastical elite of 
Constantinople. Thus when Martin Crusius, professor of Greek and Latin at the 
University of Tiibingen in the late 16th century, wrote to the patriarchate for informa- 
tion about modern Greek, he received the following reply from Simeon Kavasilas, 
composed in (a fair imitation of) the classical language:' 


(3) Περί δε των διαλέκτων τί av και εἰποιμι, πολλών ουσών Kat διαφόρων UTEP 
τας εβδομήκοντα; Τούτων δε απασών ἡ των Αθηναίων χειρίστη. ... ETL των ἡμετέρων 
ιδιωτών τοὺς μεν Δωρικώς, Tous δε Αττικώς, ἄλλους Αἰιολικώς, ετέρους [ωνικώς, 
προς δε τούτοις κοινώς φθεγγομένους ευρήσει τις. ... AuTds δε μίαν και μόνην 
(διάλεκτον) μαθών, nv και ημείς, απάσας καλώς εἰσῃ. (Crusius (1584: 561-2)) 


[peri 6e ton dia'lekton ti an ce ‘ipimi, po'lon u'son ce dia'foron 
about and the dialects what POTENTIAL actually I-say-OPT, many _ being and different 

iper tas evdo'mikonda. 'tuton 6e apa'soni ton  aOi'neon Gi'risti. ...'eti 

more-than the seventy. Of-these and all the of-the Athenians worst. ... still 

ton ime'teron idio'ton  tuz-men dori'kos, tuz-de ati'kos, 'alus 

of-the our uneducated some in-Doric-style, others in-Attic-style, others 

eoli'kos, e'terus ioni'kos, ΡΓῸΖ 6e 'tutis ci'nos fOengo'menus 


in-Aeolic-style, others in-Ionic-style, in-addition and to-these in-Koine-style speaking 
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ev'risi tis. ... af'tos de 'mian ce 'monin (6i'alekton) ma'@on, in 
will-find someone. ... He but one and only (dialect) having-learned, which 
ce i'mis, a'pasas ka'los ‘isi ] 

also we, all well he-will-know. 


‘Concerning the dialects, what can I say, given that they are so many and diverse, over 
seventy in number? And the worst of them all is that of the Athenians. ... besides, among 
our uneducated people one will find some speaking Doric, others Attic, others Aeolic, 
others Ionic, and in addition to these, people speaking the Koine. ... But he who has 
learned only one dialect, the one that we have learned, will know all dialects well.’ 


The belief that the contemporary dialects somehow continued those of Ancient Greek 
(with the Koine treated in the traditional fashion as an addition to the classical array) 
is of course false, but it is indicative of Kavdsilas’ indifference. Many other educated 
people of the time also dismissed regional varieties as uninteresting, taking their het- 
erogeneity vis-a-vis the language of the elite as evidence of decay. The 16th-century 
monk and scholar Pachémios Rousdanos, for example, pointing to the local retention 
of archaisms as evidence of former unity, argued that all Greeks must learn the 
‘common language’ of the educated to prevent the loss of the true word of God as 
embodied in the gospels (Vasilikés (1908: 55ff)). 

A similar linguistic conservatism was characteristic of the social milieu of the 
Phanariots, who also employed classicizing styles for scholarly and literary work (see, 
for example, Triandafyllidis (1938: 319-22) for extracts from the 17th/18th-century 
writings of Thedfilos Korydaléfs, director of the Patriarchal Academy, or the intel- 
lectual churchman Evyénios Voilgaris). Aléxandros Mavrokordatos (1636-1708), 
progenitor of the greatest of the Phanariot families, was involved not only in diplomacy 
but also in running the Academy in Constantinople, while his son Nikélaos was the 
first Greek hospodar in the Danubian principalities. The extract below from a letter 
of Aléxandros to his son illustrates the high style of the political/intellectual establish- 
ment, though the views expressed show a refreshingly realistic grasp of the problems 
involved in using such language ‘naturally’: 


(4) ‘Eotw δέ σοι κατά vouv αεἰ Ta εμά παραγγέλματα, doa μοι TH προειρημένῃ 
επιστολή διεσαφήθη. Tas δε ποιητικάς και τας αήθεις λέξεις ίσθι μέν, αλλά μὴ 
χρω παντελώς auTats, μηδέ μοι Tous πάλαι λογογράφους μάρτυρας προΐστασο᾽ οις 
yap εκείνοι, πάμπολλα συγγράψαντες, άπαξ ή δις εχρήσαντο, ταύτα πώς ημάς 
εκμιμείσθαι Set, τους πολύ κατόπιν υστερίζοντας. (Triandafyllidis (1938: 319)) 


[‘esto de si kata nun 41 ta ema paran'jelmata, ‘osa mi 

Let-be and for-you in = mind always the my _ instructions, as-many-as by-me 
{ΠΤ proiri'meni_episto'li diesa'fiGi. taz de piiti'kas ce tas a'iOis ‘leksis 
in-the forementioned letter | were-made clear. The and poetic δηά the unusual words, 
501 ~=men, ala mi xro pande'los aftes, mide mi tus ‘pale 

know on-the one-hand, but not use at-all them, nor to-me the of-old 
loyo'yrafus 'martiras pro'istaso; iz yar e'cini, 'pambola 
writers (as-)witnesses put-before; which-things for they, very-much 
sin'grapsandes, 'apaksi ὄϊς  e'xrisando, 'tafta ‘pos i'mas ekmi'mis@e 
having-written, once or twice used, these-things how for-us to-imitate 
6i, tus po'li ka'topin iste'rizondas?] 
is-it-necessary, the-ones much after coming-later? 
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‘And be sure always to keep in mind those instructions of mine that I explained in the 
letter I mentioned before. As for poetic and unusual words, by all means know them, but 
avoid their use completely, and do not present me with the testimony of writers of old; 
for how should we, who come so long after them, imitate what they, who wrote so very 
much, used only once or twice?’ 


This ‘living’ use of a learned language continues the highest Byzantine tradition, and 
its artificiality is perhaps best appreciated by comparing the word order of the original 
with that of the English translation; whereas Modern Greek and English generally 
show a very similar sequencing of phrases and clauses, the major differences here, 
though natural enough in the classical language, present the translator with something 
of a challenge. 

Nevertheless, in his Memoirs of 1682, Mavrokordatos felt free to use a more 
relaxed, semi-vernacular style, full of Turkish loans reflecting the Ottoman institutional 
context in which he worked. The curious blend of contemporary and conservative 
forms (the latter including inflected active participles, full-form pronouns instead of 
clitics, datives, and perfect passive participles with reduplication) must reflect a deliber- 
ate choice of style on his part, one ultimately based upon the everyday speech of the 
aristocracy: 


(5) Μετά to τραπέζι Kat tov καϊφέ επήρεν o κεχαγιάς (kabya) tov Νουραδίνον 
και επήγεν εἰς THY τζέργαν (cerge), ὁπου εκουρδίσθηκε πλησίον Tov οτακίου (olag) 
Tov επιτρόπου δια Tov χάνην (ban), και καθίσαντες μόνοι, ο ἐπίτροπος και ο χάνης, 
εσυνωμίλησαν πάλιν ικανώς. Etta απήλθεν o χάνης εἰς THY προητοιμασμένην τζέργαν 


και ἐμεινεν o επίτροπος: επήρεν απτέσι (aptes), εκίλδισε (kilmak) ναμάζι (namaz) 
Tov μεσημερίον. Επήγεν ο κεχαγιάς και ο ρεΐϊζεφέντης (reis-efendi) και ἐφεραν τον 
χάνην πάλιν εἰς τὸν επίτροπον, os προὐπήντησεν αὐτῴ ed ικανῴ διαστήματι. 
(Chatzidakis (1915: 143)} 


[meta to tra'pezi ce ton gai'fe e'piren o cexa'jas ton 
After the table and the coffee took the steward the 


nura'éinon ce e'pijen is tin ‘dzeryan, opu ekur'disBice _pii'sion tu 
Nureddin, and went to the tent, which had-been-pitched beside τῇς 
ota'ciu τὰ epi'tropu dja ton ‘xanin, ce ka'Qisandes 'moni, 
pavilion of-the ambassador for the sovereign, and sitting alone, 

0 e'pitropos ce o ‘xanis, — esino'milisan ‘palin ika'nos. 


the ambassador and the sovereign, they-talked-together again sufficiently. 

‘ita a'pil0en o ‘xanis ἰ5 tin proitimaz'menin ‘dzeryan ce ‘eminen o 
Then went-away the sovereign to the previously-prepared tent and stayed τῇς 
e'pitropos; e'piren ap'tesi, e'cildise na'mazitu  mesime'riu. e'’piyen 
ambassador; he-took ablution, he-performed prayer of-the mid-day. Went 

0 cexa'jasce o re'iz-e'fendis ce ‘eferan ton 'xanin palin is ton 
the steward and the chief-master and they-brought the sovereign back to the 
e'pitropon, os _ proi'pindisen afto ef ika'no dia'stimati.] 

ambassador, who came-to-meet him at sufficient distance. 
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‘After the meal and the coffee the steward took Nureddin (the foreign minister) and went 
to the tent which had been pitched beside the pavilion of the ambassador for the sovereign, 
and the ambassador and the sovereign, sitting alone, spoke together again at some length. 
Then the sovereign went to the previously prepared tent and the ambassador remained 
behind; he undertook his ablutions and performed the mid-day prayer. Then the steward 
and the foreign minister went and brought the sovereign back to the ambassador, who 
came to meet him at an appropriate distance.’ 


The word order and syntactic structure of this piece are natural to the modern idiom, 
and (with the exceptions already mentioned) the morphology too is broadly ‘demotic’ 
if we ignore the systematic use of final -v [-n] and the absence of synizesis (both perhaps 
purely orthographic, though elite usage must have been conservative). In so far as such 
a ‘vernacular’ prose style was already in use in even the highest society, the objections 
that were soon to be raised against the use of spoken Greek as the basis for a national 
language were clearly more ideological than practical (cf. chapter 17). 


15.2 The Impact of the Enlightenment 


A great many writers came to use a similarly demoticizing style during the 17th and 18th 
centuries in recognition of the growing readership and increasingly diverse needs of a 
more enlightened and prosperous era. Typical text-types include Bible anthologies and 
religious tracts (including a ‘translation’ of the New Testament in 1638, quickly sup- 
pressed in the face of ecclesiastical opposition), histories, chronicles, and technical 
treatises on a wide variety of modern subjects. The growing body of western-educated 
intellectuals had now begun to appreciate the value of a modernized language for edu- 
cational purposes, and the publication in Venice and elsewhere of such texts bears 
witness to a more progressive outlook based on the conviction, adumbrated in the work 
of Sofianés, that an extension of education was the key to the revival of the Greek nation. 

Many of these works make explicit reference to ‘the common dialect (of the 
Greeks)” in their titles or prefaces. For example, the Salvation of Sinners (published 
in Venice in 1664) by the Cretan monk Agaépios contains the following preface: 


(6) Βιβλίον ὡραιότατον καλούμενον Λρματωλών Σωτηρία, μετά πλείστης επιμελείας 
συντεθέν εἰς κοινήν των [ραικών διάλεκτον παρ᾽ Λγαπίου μοναχού τοῦ Κρητός, του 


ev τῷ Αγίῳ Ὄρει Tov Ἄθω ασκήσαντος, καὶ νυν νεωστί. διορθωθέν επιμελώς. (Agdpios 
(1664: 1)) 


[vi'vlion ore'otaton ka'lumenon armato'lon soti'ria, meta ‘plistis epime'lias 
Book finest called ‘of-Sinners Salvation’, with most care 
sinde’@en is ci‘nin ton yre'kon di'alekton par aya'piu mona'xu tu kri'tos 
composed in common of-the Greeks — dialect by Agapios monk the Cretan 
tu en a'jio ‘ori τι ‘aQo_as'‘cisantos, ce nin neos'ti dior80'Ben epime'los] 
the(-one) in Holy Mountain of-the Athos having-practised and now newly corrected carefully. 


‘An excellent book called “the Salvation of Sinners”, composed with the greatest care in 
the common dialect of the Greeks by the Cretan monk Agapios (who practised the ascetic 
life on the Holy Mountain of Athos) and now recently corrected with care.’ 
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Though this preface is composed in Ancient Greek according to tradition, the language 
of the text itself is very clearly distanced from that of learned literature. But it is not 
written in Cretan vernacular either, despite its author’s origins. The ‘common lan- 
guage’ referred to is a basic written style familiar even to the moderately educated 
throughout the Greek-speaking areas, a variety that reflected many of the changes in 
spoken Greek in a dialectally neutral way by avoiding regionalisms, and retaining a 
conservative orthographic aspect: 


(7) Δεν ζημιώνεσαι καιρόν tov πολύτιμον οπού σου εχάρισεν ο Θεός va τον 
εξοδιάσης εἰς αγαθά έργα, διά να λάβης τὴν ουράνιαν βασιλείαν. Η οποία ζημία 
εἰναι τρανύτερη (Tov καιρού λέγω) παρά του πράγματος, διατί πράγμα όσον θέλεις 
ευρίσκεις ayn καιρόν όχι. (Agapios (1664: 21)) 


[Se(n) zimi'onese ce'ro(n) tom bo'litimo(n) opu su e'xarisen oO Qe'os 
Not waste time the precious that to-you has-granted the God 
na ton exo@i'asis is aya'Qa 'erya, dja na ‘lavis tin u'rania(n) 

that it you-spend on good — deeds, for that you-obtain the heavenly 
vasi‘lia(n). i o,pia zi'mia ine tra'niteri (tu. ce'ru'leyo) para 


kingdom. The which waste is greater (of-the time I-mean) than 
τὰ 'praymatos, dia'ti 'prayma oso(n)  'Oelis e'vriscis a'mi ce'ron ‘ogi| 
of-the matter, because matter as-much-as you-want you-find but time ποῖ. 


‘Do not waste the precious time that God has given you to spend on good deeds in order 
for you to gain the kingdom of heaven. Such a waste (of time, I mean) is more serious 
than that of material things, because you will find all the material things you want, but 
not the time.’ 


The publication of such work reveals a growing appreciation within the generally 
conservative Orthodox church of the need for accessible religious literature, not only 
to edify but also to ‘protect’ the faithful against conversion, whether to Islam, 
Catholicism or Protestantism. Once again, it is clear that the foundations for a national 
written language, reflecting the norms of educated speech if not the popular vernacu- 
lars, were already in place long before the language question entered its acute phase 
in the period after independence. Writers such as Ilias Miniatis (1669-1714), who 
came from Kefalonia, but worked at different times in the Ionian islands, Venice, 
Constantinople and the Peloponnese, were able to develop a highly sophisticated 
religious-educational programme in just such a popularized form of Greek, by skilfully 
redeploying rhetorical techniques adopted from Italian models by the Catholic 
Frangiskos Skotfos (1644-97, a refugee from Chania in Crete, who studied in Rome 
and then worked in Italy and the Ionian islands). The piece in (8) provides a typical 
sample: 


(8) Εγώ ακολουθώ To παράδειγμα Tou μεγάλου διδασκάλου των Εθνών tov μακαρίου 
Παύλου, οπού λέγει: Σοφοίς τε και αγραμμάτοις οφειλέτης εἰμί. Ὅσον δύναμαι 
διδάσκω απλά, διά να με καταλαμβάνωσιν ὀλοι: αλλά σήμερον μάλιστα θέλω ομιλήσει 
από ὁλαις ταῖς ἄλλαις φοραίς απλούστερα, διατί θέλω να καταλάβωσι Ta λόγια μον 
και ἀνδρες και γυναίκες, και σπουδαίοι καὶ ιτδιώται, και μεγάλοι καὶ μικροί, επειδή 
και ἢ ὑυπόθεσις Ths Εξομολογήσεως εγγίζει όλους. (Miniatis, Sermons (1870: 96)) 
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[e'yo akolu'@o to pa'radiyma tu ~—sme'yalu didas'kalu ton e@'non τι maka'riu 
I follow τῇς example of-the great teacher of-the pagans the blessed 
‘pavlu, opu ‘leji, so'fis te ce ayra'matis ofi'letis imi. oson ‘Siname 
Paul, who says: 'to-learned both and to-unlettered debtor I-am.’ As-far-as I-can 
6i'dasko a'pla, ‘dja na me katalam'vanosin ‘oli. ala ‘simeron 'malista 'Oelo 
Iteach simply, so that me understand all. But today especially I-will 
omi'lisi apo ‘oles tes 'ales fo'res a'plustera, Oja'ti ‘@elo πα kata'lavosi 
speak than all the other times more-simply, because I-wish that understand(3pl) 
ta ‘loja mu ce ‘andresce ji'neces,ce spu'dei ce idi'ote, ce me'yali 
the words of-me both men and women, both important and ordinary , both big 
ce πε Καὶ, epi'dice 1 i'poOesis tis eksomolo'jiseos en'yizi  ‘olus.] 


and small, since also the matter — of-the Confession touches all. 


‘I follow the example of the great teacher of the pagans, the blessed Paul, who says: “I 
am debtor both to the wise and to the unwise (Romans 1. 14).” As far as I am able I 
teach simply, so that all may understand me. But today especially I shall speak more simply 
than on all other occasions because I want both men and women, both the important and 
the ordinary, both old and young to understand my words, since the matter of the 
Confession also touches us all.’ 


The advance of intellectual curiosity and economic development during the 18th 
century also led to the appearance of secular writing in fields as diverse as geography, 
politics and science, subjects that necessitated a considerable expansion of the lexicon. 
This was achieved principally through calques and loan translations from French and 
English, which themselves had often used classical Greek elements for the same purpose. 
Many such works were written in the ‘demoticizing’ language related to the spoken 
standard of the upper classes, and these were published not only in western Europe, 
but also in the Ottoman principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, where a number of 
linguistically progressive figures had begun to speak out (see Henderson (1971), 
Kondos6poulos (1978)). Prominent among these were Iosipos Moisiédax (c.1730-90), 
sometime principal of both the Jassy and Bucharest academies, and Dimitrios Katartzis 
(c.1720-1807), a high court judge in Bucharest of Constantinopolitan birth, who urged 
the general use of a ‘modern’ written language for education, and composed a grammar 
to provide a basis for his programme (unpublished until 1970). Katartzis also advo- 
cated a written standard based upon ‘the domestic style of Constantinople’ (i.e. the 
domestic style of his class), and on this platform entered into a vigorous and polemical 
correspondence with Lambros Photiadis, the arch-archaist headmaster of the Bucharest 
academy (see Triandafyllidis (1938: 435-8) for extracts). He was followed by Daniil 
Philippidis and Dimitrios Konstandaés, whose Geography of 1791 is often taken to 
provide a good reflection of contemporary educated speech (cf. Beaton (1994: 331)). 
If so, this apparently still employed, inter alia, 3rd-declension genitives in -os [-os], 
accusative plurals in -as [-as], and present passive participles. Moisiddax, however, 
though approving the view that a simple style was adequate for the expression of 
scientific subject matter, conceived of this as requiring the ‘correction’ of common 
usage through the introduction of appropriate elements from the ancient language, a 
programme that anticipated the later development of katharévousa (cf. (9) below, and 
see chapter 17). 
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It is important to note, however, that almost all the contributors to the language 
debate at this time, whatever the thrust of their proposals, instinctively employed the 
written norms of academic debate for putting forward and defending their views, since 
even those who sought to establish a more vernacular medium in the longer term felt 
obliged to engage with the opposition within the established framework if they wished 
to be taken seriously. Take, for example, the following extract from the preface of 
Moisiddax’s Theory of Geography (1781). The writer has justified his use of the 
‘simple style’ in the main body of the work, and now explains the basis on which he 
has ‘improved’ it: 


(9) Ἐγώ διά λόγους, Tous οποίους επιφέρω, έκρινα va εξυφάνω τὴν παρούσαν 
συγγραφήν ev Tw απλῴ ύφει, σώζων ὄμως αεί τοὺς ὡρισμένους ὄρους των πραγμάτων, 
οίτινες ήσαν ev χρήσει παρά τοις αρχαίοις, και μεθαρμόζων ael To απλούν thos 
επί τὸ σεμνότερον, ἡ τὸ ελάχιστον επί TO πρεπωδέστερον TH avd χείρας 
πραγματευομένῃ ὕλῃ. (SAthas (1870: 150)) 


[e'yo dja ‘loyus, tus opius epi'fero, ‘ekrina πα eksi'fano tim ba'rusan 


I for reasons, the which I-adduce, I-judged that I-weave the present 

singra'fin en do a'plo ‘if, 'sozon ‘omos  a'i tus oriz'menus ‘orus tom 
work in the simple style, keeping however always the settled terms of-the 
bray'maton, itines ‘isan en 'xrisi para tis ar'ceis, ce meQar'mozona'i to 
things, (terms-)which were in use among the ancients, and adapting always the 
a'plun 'ifos epi to sem'noteron, i to e'laciston epi to prepo'desteron 
simple style towards the more-dignified, or the least towards the more-fitting 

ti ana ‘ciras praymatevo'meni ‘ili. ] 

for-the in hands being-worked material. 


‘For the reasons I adduce, I judged it right to compose the present work in the simple 
style, while always retaining the established terminology that was in use among the 
ancients and always adapting the simple style in a more dignified direction or at least in 
a direction more fitting for the subject matter in hand.’ 


The following archaisms are typical of the common rhetorical style employed by the 
18th-century intelligentsia: 


(10) (a) The systematic retention of ancient nominal and verbal morphology, 
including: 

(i) ‘contracted’ 2nd-declension and traditional 3rd-declension forms 
(cf. απλούν [a'plun] < απλόον [a'ploon] for modern até 
[a'plo], and the ancient 3rd-declension accusative plural xetp-as 
['ciras]). 

(ii) monolectic comparatives rather than πιὸ [pjo] ‘more’ + simple 
adjective (e.g. πρεπωδέστερον [prepo'desteron]). 

(iii) the dative case (e.g. TH πραγματευομένῃ ὕλῃ [ti ...praymatevo 
‘meni ‘ili]). 

(iv) the use of fully inflected participles, both active and present/aorist 
passive (e.g. σώζων ['sozon], πραγματενομένῃ [praymatevo'meni]). 
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(v) reduplication in perfects (cf. ὡρισμένους [oriz'menus]). 

(vi) retention of the syllabic augment, including internal augments in 
compounds (no example in the extract, but cf. μετ-ερρύθμισα 
[mete'rimisa] ‘I reformed’, used later in the preface). 

(b) The use of ancient prepositions (e.g. avd [a'na], ev [en], επί [e'pi], παρά 
[pa'ra] plus their ancient case requirements, including the dative (e.g. 
ev Tw απλώ Udet [en do a'plo ‘ifi]). 

(c) The use of vocabulary items (and sometimes paradigms) alien to popular 
spoken registers (e.g. feminine χείρ [cir]) for neuter xépu['ceri], act [41] 
for πάντα [panda], οίτινες ['itines] and tous οποίους [tus o'pius] instead 
of (o)rrob [(o) pul, εἴς. 


Most of the syntactic constructions, however, correspond to those of the contem- 
porary language: e.g. vd [na]-clauses (έκρινα va εξυφάνω ['ekrina na eksi'fano]) 
replace ancient infinitives, and genitives follow the items on which they depend 
(Tous ὡρισμένους dpous των πραγμάτων [tus oriz'menus ‘orus tom bray'maton]) 
rather than being inserted between article and noun, or requiring a repeated article 
(i.e. [article + noun] + [article + [genitive phrase]]). The fundamentally contemporary 
quality of the language is particularly apparent in the word order; heads precede their 
complements throughout, and the sequence of phrases within clauses, and of clauses 
with respect to one another, presents the content of propositions in a straightforward 
way quite alien to the classically inspired high style. In other words, the ‘archaic’ ele- 
ments have in general been inserted into structural slots determined by contemporary 
rules of syntax in the time-honoured fashion inherited from Byzantium (always allow- 
ing for knock-on effects in terms of complement selection and case assignment; for 
example, archaizing πρεπωδέστερον [prepo'Sesteron] ‘more fitting’ + dative in place of 
e.g. πιο πρόσφορον [pjo 'prosforo(n)] + prepositional phrase etc.). 


15.3 Contemporary ‘Demotic’ 


All of the written styles discussed so far contrast more or less sharply with the ‘language 
of the people’, which we know only through documents dictated to others in ignorance 
of written norms by people with only rudimentary education. A typical example is 
provided by the passage in (11), taken from the will of Dimitrios Charitis, dated 1708. 
Charitis’ family originally lived in Rotmeli but had fled to Zakynthos when a Turkish 
force arrived in the region to drive out a Venetian raiding party: 


(11) Αφίνω τὸ τίποτές μου εἰς To ἀδέρφι μου To ᾿ηώργη και θέλω να με θάψη 
χωρίς καμμία εξόδευσι και κοσμοπομπή. Na μου αφήση μονάχα To βρακί καὶ To 
μαύρο ποκάμισο και τίποτας άλλο, και va pe ρίξη ‘o ένα ταφί. Και αν δώση o 
πανάγαθος και πανοικτίρμονας Θεός και καπιτάρη Va ελευθερωθή To δυστυχισμένο 
Γένος μας από Tov τρομερό και αντίχριστο και ανελεήμονα ἀγαρηνόν, να ξεθάψη 
τα κόκκαλά μου, και TA κόκκαλα TOU μακαρίτου αδερφού μου Φιλόθεου, που Ta EXW 
κρυμμένα σε μιάν σακκούλα στην σπηληάν Trou εγνωρίζει, και va To θάψη μαζί και 
κοντά '¢ τα κόκκαλα των γονηών μας εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησιά τῆς πατρίδος μας. (Valaoritis 
(1907: 278)) 
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[a'fino τὸ 'tipo'tez πὰ. isto αδ'δογῇ mu τὸ ‘jorji ce ‘Belo na me 'θαρβὶ xo'ris 
I-leave the nothing of-me to the brother of-me the Yoryis and I-wish that me he-bury without 
ka'mia e'ksodefsi ce kozmopom'bi. na mu a'fisi_ mo'naxato'vraci ce to 
any expense and grand-procession Let to-me_he-leave only the trousers and the 
'mavro po'kamiso ce 'tipotas 'alo, ce na me 'riksi s πὲ [4 ἢ. ce an ‘dosi 
black © shirt and nothing clsc, and may me he-throw into ἃ grave. And if grants 
o pan'aya8os ce panik'tirmonas 9e'os ce kapi'tari na elef€ero'@i to 

the all-good and. all-pitying God and it-happens that be-freed the 
Gistigiz'meno 'jenoz mas apo ton drome'ro ce an'dixristo ce anele'imona 
unhappy race of-us from the terrible and anti-Christ and pitiless 

ayari‘non, πα kse'@apsi ta 'koka'lamu, ce ta'kokalatu = maka'ritu ader'fu 
Muslim, may he-dig-up the bones of-me, and the bones _ of-the late brother 

πὰ fi'lo@eu, pu ta ‘exo kri'mena se mpa(n) sa'kula sti(n) spi'Aa(n) pu 

of-me Filétheos, that them I-have hidden ina bag in-the cave that 
eyno'rizi, ce nata ‘Oapsi ma'zi ce kon'das ta ‘kokala ton yo'pon mas is 
he-knows, and let them he-bury together and near τὸ the bones of-the parents of-us in 
tin ekli'sja tis pa'tridoz mas | 


the church of-the ~country _ of-us 


‘I leave the very little I have to my brother Yéryis, and I want him to bury me without 
expense or a funeral procession. Let him leave me only my trousers and my black shirt 
and nothing else, and let him throw me in a grave. And if all-merciful and all-pitying God 
grants this, and it turns out that our unhappy race is freed from the terrible and merciless 
anti-Christ the Muslim, let him disinter my bones and the bones of my late brother 
Fil6theos, which I have hidden in a sack in the cave which he knows, and let him bury 
them together next to the bones of our parents in the church of our homeland.’ 


Features of demotic phonology represented here include: 


(12) (a) Final -v [-n] of accusative singulars is regularly found only in the article 
and in pronouns, and in contexts where the contemporary language 
would also retain it. Note, however: 

(i) where morphologically significant, as in genitive plurals and espe- 
cially in 3pl verb forms, it is often protected by the addition of final 
-ε [6] (e.g. in gen pl xpdvwve ['xronone] ‘of years’, 3pl aorist 
subjunctive πάρουνε ['parune] ‘they-take’, used elsewhere in the 
document). 

(ii) its occasional appearance where the popular spoken language 
would almost certainly have excluded it (e.g. in the article before 
fricatives, or in nouns, cf. στὴν σπηληάν [sti(n) spi'ka(n)]) may 
perhaps be attributed to the minimal schooling the author had 
received. 

(b) Synizesis is represented graphically (e.g. σπηληάν [spi'ha(n)], γονηῶν 
[yo'pon]), though we do find both μιάν [mpa(n)] and καμμία [ka'mia]/ 
[kam'mia], where the form of the latter is presumably due to its emphatic 
character in this context. While the assumption of such pronunciations 
seems entirely plausible, the associated positioning of written accents 
may well reflect editorial ideology more than the original manuscript 
(caution is appropriate also in the case of (c)). 
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The accent is retained on the antepenultimate syllable of 2nd-declension 
genitives such as Φιλόθεου [fi'loBeu] (cf. nominative Φιλόθεος [fi'loBeos)), 
where learned styles would require a shift to the penultimate. 

The preposition ets [is] is often reduced to 's [s] before both definite 
articles (with the two elements then sometimes graphically combined, as 
in στὴν σπηληάν [sti(n) spi'sa(n)]) and items beginning with a vowel, 
while its variant oe [se] appears before many items beginning with a 
consonant (e.g. σε μιαν σακκούλα [se mna(n) sa'kula]). 

The relative tov [pu] and the causal conjunction γιατί [ja'ti] (used else- 
where in the text) have lost their original initial elements, 6- [0] and ὃ- [6] 
respectively. 


The morphological picture is also consistently demotic. Note, for example: 


(13) 


(a) 


The noun εξόδευσι [e'ksodefsi] and other 3rd-declension i-stem forms 
have lost their original final -s [-s] in the nominative singular (as well as 
the -v [-n] of the accusative, as here), suggesting that this paradigm, 
despite the conservative spelling, has gone some way to merging with 
the 1st-declension type in -n [-i]. 

Although 3rd-declension consonant-stems seem to have been assimilated 
to the 1st-declension types in -a [-a] (feminine) or -as [-as] (masculine) in 
the nominative and accusative, the genitive is still in -os [-os] (cf. τῆς 
πατρίδος [tis pa’tridos), with the old termination intact. Such forms are 
also given in Sofiandés’ grammar and remained in use in the Ionian islands. 
Large numbers of neuters in -ἰ [-'i] are used where the learned language 
would employ 3rd-declension masculines and feminines. 

The verbal prefix Ee- [kse-] appears regularly in the sense of ‘undo X’; 
this arose through misanalysis of augmented verb forms (e.g. (ε)ἰξεέφυγα 
[(e)ks-'efiya] > Eé-dvya ['kse-fiya, leading to new present ξε-φεύγω 
[kse-'fevyo] etc.). 

Only indeclinable participles are employed (e.g. κάνοντας ['kanondas] 
‘doing’, elsewhere in the text). 

Subjunctive endings homophonous with their indicative counterparts are 
spelled with the traditional ‘long’ vowels (e.g. 3sg aorist subjunctive 
δώσ-η [Sosi]), but where the classical ending differs phonetically from 
the corresponding indicative the spelling is that of the latter (e.g. 3pl 
aorist subjunctive πάρουνε ['parune] cited earlier). 

Aorist passives with the -«- [k] suffix (e.g. λαβώθηκε [la'voBice] ‘he 
was taken’, not in the extract) appear alongside forms without (e.g. 
σκοτώθη [sko'to8i] ‘he was killed’, also elsewhere); this fluctuation 
reflects the still developing character of the paradigm (cf. the observa- 
tions about Makriydnnis’ usage in 14.3, discussion of example (24)). 
The perfect active is formed with έχω ['exo] ‘have’ + perfect passive 
participle (ta έχω κρυμμένα [ta 'exo kri'mena]); the standard modern 
periphrasis with ἔχω ['exo] plus (fossilized) aorist infinitive is still a thing 
of the future. 
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(i) The syllabic augment is routine in past indicatives, even when unmoti- 
vated by the need to provide a stress-bearing syllable (a conservative 
dialectal feature). 

(j) Much of the vocabulary is of everyday origin. Apart from items already 
mentioned, note in particular the Italian and Turkish loanwords reflect- 
ing Charitis’ background in Turkish-occupied Rotmeli and Italian- 
dominated Zakynthos: 

(i) 3sg subjunctive καπιτάρη [kapi'tari] from capitare ‘to happen’, 
plus other Italian examples from elsewhere in the will, including 
στίμα ['stima] (stima ‘esteem’), and οσπιτάλε [ospi'tale] (ospedale 
‘hospital’). 

(ii) Turkish loans used elsewhere in the text include κολάγι [ko'laji] 
‘ease’ derived from kolay ‘easy’, and op&t [ord'i] ‘horde’ from ordu 
‘army’. 

(k) Learned prepositions are wholly absent. 


It is undeniable that Charitis expresses himself effectively and that the simple everyday 
language is well suited to the contents of his will, but this was a register that had never 
been used for ‘higher’ purposes. Conservative intellectuals, by focusing on the hetero- 
geneity and limited range of such popular spoken varieties while disingenuously ignor- 
ing the developing written styles based on the vernacular of the upper and middle 
classes, contemptuously dismissed the whole idea that ‘the vernacular’ might, without 
ludicrous incongruity, incorporate the sort of lexical, structural and rhetorical resources 
required for the expression of complex, abstract and technical ideas. For them only 
the long-established forms of written Greek could ever have the necessary wherewithal 
to meet such needs. 


15.4 The Roots of the ‘Language Question’ 


If we leave aside both virtuoso Atticizing and the vernacular-based language of private 
memoirs and educational texts, it was still the contemporary middle-range styles of 
administration and learned debate that defined the range of normal prose writing 
among the intelligentsia in the decades before independence, and even those who 
sought to bring spoken and written usage more closely into line were obliged to resort 
to conventional written Greek in order to debate the issue. But though actual practice 
remained largely constant, the advent of a belief in progressive circles that a demoti- 
cized written language was essential for the future marks the beginning of the break- 
down of the tacit consensus, originating in Roman imperial times, that it was both 
natural and acceptable to have distinct spoken and written languages. 

The diglossia of the period before the war of independence was a consequence of 
political and cultural circumstances that had consistently inhibited the evolution of a 
standard modern language along western European lines. Initially, the coherence of 
the Roman empire in the east prevented the diversification that had led to the emer- 
gence of the Romance languages in the Latin-speaking provinces and to their eventual 
acceptance as a vehicle for higher written functions. The continuity of written Greek 
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and its relatively close relationship to the elite vernacular meant there was little pres- 
sure for change in a society where literacy was restricted and cultural perceptions 
dominated by the past. Then, as the empire crumbled and Ottoman rule was estab- 
lished, the centrality of the Orthodox church, as the only major institution to survive 
from the past, entrenched conservative thinking and practice. Only in Cyprus Venetian 
Crete and the Ionian islands were conditions favourable to the kind of innovative 
developments seen in the west, but none of these outposts was in a position to deter- 
mine the future course of language development for an emergent Greek nation as a 
whole. 

When Greek intellectuals began to be exposed to modern European thought and 
sought to revitalize Greek education and science, they were therefore faced with a 
dilemma. Should a Greek revival belatedly follow the model of other European states, 
with a national language based on a spoken variety that had been elaborated, codified 
and officially promoted, or should a future national standard be based on the existing 
written language with its continuous tradition and inherent prestige? Opinion among 
the westernized Greeks was generally ‘progressive’, while the majority of ‘conserva- 
tives’, some of whom were sufficiently encouraged by the revival of classical learning 
in Europe to plan the reintroduction of Ancient Greek, were concentrated in the 
Ottoman capital and its Danubian satellites (though there were naturally some con- 
servatives in the diaspora and some progressives within the empire). 

But the development of a written standard based on a contemporary spoken variety 
presupposes widespread acceptance of the limitations of real or potential rivals, as 
eventually happened with Latin in the west. It also requires the adoption by the politi- 
cal and intellectual elite of a variety with sufficient prestige, of the kind derived from 
use in literary classics etc., to transcend local loyalties and overcome residual preju- 
dices. In the period before independence there were no acknowledged vernacular clas- 
sics, practical writing based on educated speech was in its infancy (and still 
controversial), and the elite as a whole, though sharply divided on questions of edu- 
cational policy and language planning, still employed a written language that enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of being linked, however indirectly, to the classical and 
Byzantine past. The eventual assumption of power by this same elite therefore dictated 
the immediate way forward. Despite protests from areas outside the new kingdom, 
especially the Ionian islands, it was inevitably the current form of the written standard 
that prevailed, faute de mieux, as the official language of independent Greece (see 
chapter 17). 


Notes 


1. See Toufexis (2005) for a study of Crusius and his interest in Modern Greek. 
The frequent use of the term Γραικοί [yre'ci] ‘Greeks’ in such works is a clear indication of 
the growth of national consciousness at this time. Cf. also the reference to ‘our race’ in the 
will of the near-illiterate Dimitrios Charitis quoted in (11) below. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN GREEK STATE 


16.1 Irredentism: Triumph and Disaster 


The Bavarian-led administration of newly independent Greece quickly moved to 
Athens, and a new city was constructed in neo-classical style as part of its programme 
for giving the infant nation a distinctive identity through reconnection with the clas- 
sical past. At the same time, great emphasis was placed on the teaching of classical 
Greek in schools and universities, while the traditional written language in its contem- 
porary form became de facto the official language of the state. 

But the economic measures imposed by the great powers in their efforts to restore 
financial order caused widespread hardship, and King Otto, following the classic strat- 
egy of leaders in domestic difficulty, embraced the ‘Great Idea’, a vision of an extended 
Greece incorporating all the lands traditionally associated with Greek history and 
culture. The first manifestation of this new policy was an educational programme 
designed to re-Hellenize the Orthodox peasant populations still under Ottoman rule, 
many of whom spoke Turkish and had little awareness of their ‘Greek’ nationality. 
Though the Ottoman authorities, with typical indifference, did little to oppose this 
initiative, it proved less successful than it might have been because of the centrality 
within its provisions of the official written language, which was quite alien to the target 
audience. 

Such efforts were scarcely needed in the great cities, however, where national con- 
sciousness was already running high. But many of the Ottoman Greeks felt the empire 
could be successfully Hellenized from within, and pointed to the extent to which the 
Greek upper and middle classes had by then come to dominate its political and eco- 
nomic life. The conflict between those who hoped for an aggressive expansionist policy 
from the Greek kingdom and those who felt that such a strategy could only do long- 
term damage was never resolved. But in Greece itself, the irredentists triumphed over 
those who, deeply conscious of Greece’s parlous economic and military situation, 
advocated a more cautious policy. Thus despite the acquisition of the Ionian islands 
in 1864, handed over by Britain in the hope that Greece might then moderate its 
demands, the government resolved to take advantage of Russia’s declaration of war 
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on the Ottoman empire in 1877, and moved troops to the northern frontier. Subsequent 
pressure from the great powers then led to the Turks’ ceding of Thessaly and the Arta 
region of southern Epirus to Greece in 1881, an apparent confirmation of the need for 
an irredentist foreign policy. 

Over the next few years the Greek economy began to improve, but the reforms 
again entailed unpopular taxes, and great damage was done when a government came 
to power on a populist platform of reducing taxation and resuming the pursuit of 
‘occupied’ territory. A force was sent to help Cretan insurgents in 1897, but when 
hostilities also broke out in Thessaly, the Greek army was roundly defeated. Though 
a lenient peace settlement was secured, Greece had to agree to the external supervision 
of interest payments on its vast foreign debt, and the resultant economic difficulties 
led to the first round of large-scale migration, especially to the USA. 

By this time the political situation in Macedonia had deteriorated badly. The Greek 
National Society had for some time been working hard to Hellenize Macedonia and 
Epirus in the face of Bulgarian, Serbian and Romanian rivalry, and a vicious guerilla 
war soon broke out between Greek and Slavic groups. In the face of territorial and 
economic crisis, the government, under threat of military intervention, instigated the 
so-called ‘bourgeois revolution’ by turning in 1910 to the Liberal Cretan statesman 
Elefthérios Venizélos. When revolt broke out among the Albanians, and the Slavic 
states of the Balkans sought to exploit Turkish weakness, Venizélos determined to 
protect Greek interests in the north despite the very real risk of reprisals against the 
Asia Minor Greeks, who then still numbered nearly a million and a half. Greece, Serbia 
and Bulgaria together declared war on the Ottoman empire on 18 October 1912. 
Thessaloniki was taken by the Greek army on 9 November, just ahead of a Bulgarian 
force, while the Greek navy seized the islands of Chios, Lesbos and Samos. Early in 
1913 the Greeks also moved in the north-west, taking Ioannina and advancing into 
northern Epirus. 

Though the Turks agreed to these territorial gains, a fresh dispute over Macedonia 
broke out almost immediately among the victors, and the Greek army now advanced 
further east, taking the towns of Drama, Serres and Kavala in a bloody campaign in 
which the Slavic population suffered greatly. As a result, the Bulgarians were obliged 
to agree to the division of most of Macedonia between Greece and Serbia, and there 
were consequent population exchanges between the three countries. (The independence 
of Slavic Macedonia, following the break-up of Yugoslavia, is therefore seen by both 
parties as constituting a major destabilization of the region.) At the same time, Greek 
sovereignty over Crete and the Aegean islands was recognized by the great powers, 
and only in northern Epirus were the government’s ambitions thwarted by the creation 
of an independent Albania (the treatment of the Greek minority there, together with 
the massive influx of illegal Albanian immigrants into Greece, remains a source of 
friction at the present time). 

Greek territory had now been increased by nearly 70 per cent since independence, 
and the prevailing euphoria even prompted talk of recovering Constantinople, but such 
hopes were quickly shattered by the First World War and its catastrophic aftermath. 
The king at this time, Konstandinos I, aimed for a policy of neutrality, but Venizélos 
supported Greece’s traditional allies (Britain, France and Russia), and when Turkey 
entered the war on the side of the Central Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary), 
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his arguments inevitably prevailed. Troops were at once committed to the ill-fated 
Dardanelles campaign in the hope that Greece might obtain a share of the spoils, but 
the king quickly reconsidered his cautious conversion to the allied cause in the light 
of warnings from his chief of staff about the difficulties of retaining territory in Asia 
Minor, and Venizélos was forced to resign. This initiated the National Schism, which 
came to dominate Greek politics until the Second World War. 

A pro-Venizélos coup was staged in Thessaloniki on 30 August 1916, and a provi- 
sional government was set up. When British and French troops despatched to Athens 
to pressurize the royalist government were forced to retreat and reprisals against 
Venizelists ensued, the allied powers recognized the provisional government and 
blockaded areas loyal to the king, forcing Konstandinos into exile. Venizélos then 
returned as prime minister and counter-reprisals against royalists promptly followed, 
thereby establishing the disastrous practice of tit-for-tat purges at each change of 
administration. 

Venizélos immediately committed the army to the Macedonian front to support the 
allied campaign in the Balkans, and following the armistice of November 1918, he 
attended the peace conference in Paris in the expectation that Greece would be 
rewarded for its loyalty. His immediate objective was the annexation of Smyrna (Izmir) 
and its hinterland, where the military situation was becoming critical. The Italians, in 
their belated search for a colonial empire, had already taken advantage of Ottoman 
weakness by seizing the Dodecanese in 1912. Now they had landed troops in Antalya, 
having been promised the region in return for supporting the allies, and it was reported 
that this force was moving westward. In the absence of any formal agreement about 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, the allies agreed to the landing of Greek 
troops for ‘the protection of the local population’. Fighting between Greek and Turkish 
irregulars immediately followed, while in Ankara the circle around Mustafa Kemal 
(Atatiirk), the victor in the fighting at Gallipoli, declared independence from the gov- 
ernment in Constantinople, making it clear they would not tolerate foreign occupation 
of the Turkish heartland. 

It was eventually agreed that Smyrna should be administered by Greece for five 
years, followed by a plebiscite on the issue of union. But Venizélos had underestimated 
domestic resentment caused by the over-zealousness of his supporters and the persist- 
ence of Anglo-French interference in Greek affairs. He lost the elections of 1920, and 
the incoming royalist government arranged for Konstandinos’ return amid fresh purges 
of leading Venizelists and the tacit withdrawal of British support. Though the French 
and Italians now came to terms with Mustafa Kemal, the Greeks, under the impression 
that they retained British backing, launched an offensive in Asia Minor in March 1921. 
The campaign, against a background of centuries of Turkish domination, was moti- 
vated for many, particularly among the Asia Minor Greeks, by a desire for revenge. 
Though the Greek advance was halted only some 50km from Ankara, the Turks, 
believing the Greek military position had become untenable, insisted on unconditional 
evacuation. When this was refused, a crushing counter-offensive was launched on 26 
August 1922. The Greek army retreated in disarray, pursuing a scorched earth strategy, 
and was evacuated on 8 September. In the ensuing chaos, while western warships stood 
by, the Christian (mainly Greek and Armenian) population of Smyrna was massacred, 
and large areas of the city were devastated by fire. 
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The king immediately abdicated, to be succeeded by his son Ye6ryios, and a revo- 
lutionary committee formed from the survivors of the Asia Minor army took charge. 
By the terms of the treaty of Lausanne (July 1923) Greece forfeited the Smyrna enclave, 
eastern Thrace and the islands of Imvros and Tenedos (strategically placed at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles), and though already under pressure as a result of repatria- 
tion from Russia in the aftermath of the revolution, the government was further obliged 
to agree to an exchange of populations with Turkey (excluding the Turks of western 
Thrace and the Greeks of Constantinople), with religion, not language, applied as the 
criterion of nationality. Nearly 400,000 Muslims and well over a million Christians 
were affected. Although land reform and the departure of Turkish communities allowed 
some of the refugees to be resettled in country areas, many of those with an urban 
background resorted to setting up shanty towns around Athens and Thessaloniki. 


16.2 Dictatorship and War 


The arrival of a sophisticated cosmopolitan bourgeoisie and the massive expansion of 
the urban working class had immediate political consequences, including in 1924 a 
vote for the abolition of the monarchy. A series of weak republican governments soon 
gave way, however, to military dictatorship under General Pangalos in 1925, and 
though the return of Venizélos in 1928 ushered in a period of relative stability, includ- 
ing foreign policy successes in repairing relations with Bulgaria and Turkey, his posi- 
tion was quickly undermined by the onset of the Great Depression. At this juncture, 
the election of a new royalist government and the king’s return produced only fresh 
instability, and bungled attempts at a military takeover by republican sympathizers led 
to renewed purges of Venizelists. Venizélos himself died in exile in 1936. 

In the elections of that year the vote was equally split between the Liberals (Venizélos’ 
old party) and the Populists (most of whom supported the monarchy), and both parties 
began secret negotiations with the communists, who held the balance of power. This 
provoked a warning from the army, and finally, amid massive unrest at the continued 
hardships of the Depression and growing disillusionment with the antics of the politi- 
cians, General Ioannis Metaxas, having secured the king’s agreement to a ‘temporary’ 
suspension of parliament, took control and set about creating a ‘strong Greece’ in 
conscious imitation of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 

With the partial exception of the communists, Metaxas was soon able to suppress 
political opposition. He then established a ‘third Hellenic civilization’, which was 
supposed to herald a modern state that incorporated the best of ancient Greece and 
Byzantium. Though temperamentally attracted to fascism, Metaxas nevertheless main- 
tained a policy of strict neutrality until Mussolini delivered an ultimatum on 28 
October 1940 which directly challenged Greek sovereignty. This was immediately 
rejected, and the Italians launched their threatened invasion. Within days, however, 
the reorganized Greek army under General Papagos had not only pushed the invaders 
back to the Albanian border but counter-attacked across it, capturing the principal 
towns of the region, many with large Greek populations, by the end of December. 

Metaxas died in January 1941, amid growing evidence that Hitler intended to secure 
his Balkan flank before attacking the Soviet Union. British troops were now despatched 
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to Greece, but due to a disastrous misunderstanding, the defensive action against the 
German invasion was unco-ordinated, and resistance quickly crumbled. The Greek 
and British armies were evacuated first to Crete, and then, following a successful 
German airborne attack, to Egypt, while the king and the Greek government estab- 
lished themselves in London. 

Though the government in exile discouraged acts of resistance out of a justified fear 
of reprisals (many villages were destroyed and their inhabitants summarily killed), 
resistance organizations quickly emerged, with the Communist Party (the KKE [ku ku 
'e]) playing a major role out of all proportion to its limited pre-war influence. The 
National Liberation Front (EAM), dominated by the KKE, was formed in September 
1941, and began to organize strikes and relief work, most notably during the cata- 
strophic famine of 1941-2 caused by German food requisitioning. EAM then founded 
a military wing, the National Popular Liberation Army (ELAS, an acronym non- 
coincidentally homophonous with the name of Greece), and other, non-communist, 
resistance organizations also emerged, most importantly the National Republican 
Greek League (EDES). 

Throughout this period, Britain remained involved in Greece through the activities 
of the Special Operations Executive (SOE), which infiltrated sabotage teams and liaised 
with the resistance. Such contacts quickly revealed that, despite British support for the 
king, the feelings of the Greek people were overwhelmingly republican. By mid-1943 
ELAS/EAM controlled large areas of the mainland, bringing much-needed educational 
and health facilities and attracting widespread support from a population exhausted 
by the occupation, and convinced of the inability of the old political class to address 
their needs. The failure of a conference in Cairo called to resolve the question of the 
country’s post-war future only reinforced EAM’s claims that the British were deter- 
mined to re-establish the discredited pre-war constitutional arrangements, and fighting 
soon broke out between ELAS and EDES, with EAM announcing the formation of the 
Political Committee of National Liberation (PEEA), a direct challenge to the govern- 
ment in exile. 

The immediate crisis was partly defused by the appointment as prime minister of 
the anti-communist, but also anti-royalist, Ye6ryios Papandréou, who called a confer- 
ence in Lebanon at which the communist representatives agreed to the placing of all 
guerilla forces under a future government of national unity. EAM/ELAS initially repu- 
diated the agreement and was ready to take over in the wake of the German with- 
drawal, but eventually accepted the terms of the agreement, almost certainly under 
orders from Stalin, who had agreed with Churchill to give the British a free hand. 

When the Papandréou government arrived in Greece in October 1944, ELAS and 
EDES were supposed to disband apart from the small contributions they were to make 
to a new national army, but relations between the communists and Papandréou 
collapsed after the suppression of an EAM demonstration, and ELAS responded by 
attacking the capital’s police stations. The archbishop of Athens was then appointed 
regent pending a plebiscite on the monarchy, and the replacement of Papandréou, 
accompanied by the arrival of British reinforcements, led to a ceasefire in January 1945. 
ELAS again agreed to disband, and the government committed itself both to an 
amnesty for ‘political crimes’ and to the purging of collaborators. But the government 
was unable to prevent a right-wing backlash after the discovery that a number of 
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hostages taken by ELAS had been killed, and the left abstained in protest from the 
elections of March 1946. Subsequently, the restoration of the monarchy was approved 
in the plebiscite through a combination of ballot-rigging and the defection of former 
anti-monarchists who now saw the king as a bulwark against communism. Leftists 
were again persecuted, and attacks by communist forces, soon to form the Democratic 
Army, led on to full-scale civil war in the winter of 1946. Britain, no longer able to 
finance the maintenance of government, passed the responsibility on to the Americans. 

The aid supplied through Greece’s communist neighbours to the Democratic Army 
was soon surpassed by American support for the government so that, despite early 
successes, the odds gradually turned against the communists. By the summer of 1949 
the National Army had achieved military superiority and, after a series of fiercely 
fought battles, the Democratic Army, together with the communist leadership, retreated 
into Albania and exile. During the civil war 700,000 Greeks had been made homeless 
and 80,000 had been killed, with dreadful atrocities on both sides. In its aftermath, 
20,000 more were convicted of offences against the state, many being sentenced to 
death. Unsurprisingly, the resulting hatred and bitterness dominated the post-war 
political scene for decades to come. 


16.3 Recovery, the Colonels and the Restoration of Democracy 


Martial law finally ended in February 1950, but subsequent elections produced a politi- 
cal stalemate and a climate dominated by legislation which banned the Communist 
Party and generally harassed the left. The Americans, increasingly concerned, reduced 
their financial contribution pending changes in the electoral system, but the elections 
of 1952 at last produced a period of stability, under a right-wing government, that 
lasted until 1963. Despite the arrival of fresh refugees from Nasser’s revolution in 
Egypt, much desperately needed reconstruction work was now undertaken, and a 
return to financial orthodoxy helped to curb inflation just as tourism and migrants’ 
remittances, especially from Germany, began to redress the chronic balance-of- 
payments problem. This was the period when the lure of well-paid employment in the 
cities and an understandable tendency to invest in the relative security of property 
combined to produce the first explosion of concrete flats in the suburbs of the major 
cities. 

Greece now became a member of NATO, though relations with its new ‘ally’ Turkey 
were quickly soured by problems in British-ruled Cyprus, where violence had broken 
out in 1955 at the instigation of the National Organization of Cypriot Fighters 
(EOKA), who sought to exploit the growing desire of the Greek majority on the island 
(80 per cent of the total) to achieve union with Greece. With the tacit acquiescence of 
the British government (which had been angered by developments in its colony), tit- 
for-tat riots were organized in Istanbul (the official name of Constantinople after 1930) 
against the 100,000 Greeks who still remained in the city. Many of those who survived 
now decided to cut their losses in the face of near-continuous persecution and emi- 
grated to Greece. In the short term, however, Greece withdrew from NATO headquar- 
ters in Izmir (Smyrna) in protest. Disenchantment with NATO and support for the left 
grew hand in hand, so that the new prime minister, Konstandinos Karamanlis, became 
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increasingly anxious for a settlement, not only to secure his vote but to appease the 
Americans, who were dismayed by the disarray on NATO’s southern flank. The deal 
that emerged, however, involving Cypriot independence, was widely seen as a betrayal 
of Greek interests in favour of NATO and the Americans. To bind Greece further to 
its allies, Karamanlis therefore began negotiations for associate status within the 
European Economic Community (EEC), as a result of which an agreement came into 
force in 1962, with full membership anticipated in 1984. 

The conduct of the elections held in the previous year, however, involving fresh 
ballot-rigging and intimidation, had led to a growing resentment of the institutional- 
ized repression of the left. Matters came to a head with the murder of the left-wing 
deputy Grigéris Lambrakis in Thessaloniki in 1963. Karamanlis resigned and departed 
for self-imposed exile in Paris, while new elections were called in which the centre 
parties, led by Papandréou, were victorious. Important educational reforms were now 
introduced, including for the first time the establishment of equal rights for ‘demotic’ 
Greek, while reconciliation was sought through the relaxation of fiscal policy, the 
release of political prisoners, and increased trade with the Eastern Bloc. 

These moves, however, provoked alarm in business and military circles, and the 
new king, Konstandinos II, secured Papandréou’s resignation by refusing to accede to 
the dismissal of army and intelligence officers manifestly working against the govern- 
ment. Papandréou’s supporters now demanded new elections, while the army drew up 
secret contingency plans for intervention should Papandréou be successful. But to 
everyone’s surprise a triumvirate of junior army officers struck first. On 21 April 1967 
a successful coup d’état was mounted. Martial law was immediately declared, political 
parties dissolved, and civil rights suspended. Left-wingers were then rounded up into 
camps, and a puppet civilian government established. 

Despite claims that a communist takeover was imminent, it is clear that the coup 
was primarily motivated by fear of a purge of the far right in the event of a Papandréou 
victory. The king acquiesced in the dictatorship, and even accepted the ‘retirement’ of 
royalist officers, but when surviving loyalists attempted an unsuccessful counter-coup, 
he went into exile in Rome and all pretence of civilian government was abandoned. 
Ye6ryios Papadépoulos, the regime’s strong man, now became prime minister, gradu- 
ally assuming control of all areas of policy, and dismissing anyone whose loyalty 
was in doubt. Papandréou’s educational reforms were also reversed, and the regime 
firmly re-established the teaching and use of katharévousa. Glaring inequalities of 
income soon opened up, and in order to keep Greece’s foreign investors and over- 
mighty shipowners sweet, the Colonels agreed to a series of economically disastrous 
arrangements. 

Resentment grew rapidly in response to the Colonels’ manifest incompetence, 
though the secret police ruthlessly and successfully suppressed any efforts at organized 
resistance. But despite mounting allegations of torture and Greece’s enforced with- 
drawal from the Council of Europe, the regime’s commitment to NATO ensured 
continued American military and financial support. The Colonels’ prestige, however, 
suffered a mortal blow when some 10,000 troops, secretly infiltrated into Cyprus, had 
to be withdrawn under American pressure after a series of guerilla raids against 
Turkish villages. By 1973 the price was also being paid for the junta’s economic fail- 
ings, with inflation running at 30 per cent and rising. Student protests, naval mutinies 
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and other manifestations of discontent followed, to which Papad6poulos responded 
by blaming the exiled king for rabble-rousing and appointing himself the president of 
a ‘parliamentary republic’. Despite the promise of fair elections in the future, there 
were increasingly violent clashes between students and the police, and university build- 
ings were occupied in Athens and other major cities. Papaddépoulos replied by sending 
in the tanks, only to find himself deposed almost at once by a fresh coup mounted by 
officers fearful of his planned ‘electoral adventure’. Power now passed into the hands 
of Dimitrios Ioannidis, the sinister commander of the military police. 

Predictably, the new regime proved to be even more incompetent than its predecessor, 
and its demise was assured after a further Cyprus fiasco. The Cypriot president, 
Archbishop Makarios, had accused the Greek government of seeking to destroy the state 
by supporting the activities of the recently revived EOKA. The Cyprus National Guard, 
led by officers from the mainland and clearly operating under orders from Athens, 
immediately launched a coup, abetted by the Greek army contingent on the island. 
Makarios escaped, and an EOKA thug was installed as president. Turkey responded by 
unilaterally exercising its right of intervention as one of the guarantors of the Cypriot 
state, and landed troops at Kyrenia. Ioannidis ordered a Greek mobilization, but the 
army refused to obey, and the dictatorship collapsed when a powerful section of the 
army issued an ultimatum demanding a return to civilian government. Karamanlis 
was then invited to return from exile to supervise the return to democracy. 

He was at once plunged into a fresh crisis in Cyprus, where the breakdown of peace 
talks led to a Turkish advance and the seizing of some 40 per cent of the island. Many 
thousands of Greeks were forced to flee south and anti-NATO feelings ran high, since 
the Americans, already widely seen as the prime backers of the junta, were now sus- 
pected of favouring Turkey. Karamanlis responded by withdrawing from the NATO 
command structure and threatening the future of the American bases in Greece. 
Though the resulting tension made it impossible to purge the army or deal decisively 
with those responsible for the coup, the ringleaders were at least banished to a remote 
island and their appointees sacked, while growing demands for ‘dejuntification’ led to 
the release of political prisoners and the reinstatement of those unfairly dismissed from 
their jobs. 

Karamanlis now argued that the country’s economic, political and foreign-policy 
problems could only be tackled by a properly elected government, though his haste in 
calling elections was widely criticized, not least because it gave no time for opposition 
parties to reorganize and allowed him to capitalize on his own prestige as the restorer 
of democracy. At this time, the left favoured a non-aligned foreign policy and opposed 
the restoration of the monarchy, while the centre and right wanted stronger ties with 
Europe within the EEC and NATO; only the far right espoused the king’s return. The 
result was a massive victory for Karamanlis, and in a subsequent referendum, a decisive 
69 per cent of the electorate opposed the king’s return. 

Despite his achievements, no fewer than four attempted coups were foiled within 
the first six months of Karamanlis’ return, but he eventually succeeded in establishing 
his authority over the military. Trials of the leaders of the 1967 coup and of their army 
of torturers now began in earnest. Papadépoulos and his co-conspirators were sen- 
tenced to death, though the sentences were commuted to life imprisonment, while 
Ioannidis and others also received life sentences. 
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Constitutional changes also followed, designed to produce a stronger decision- 
making process that would reduce the likelihood of any repetition of the circumstances 
that had led to the 1967 coup. A return to fiscal orthodoxy also did something to 
restore the country’s financial position, though the world-wide energy crisis of the early 
1970s and rising unemployment in Germany led to falls in both gross domestic product 
and overseas remittances. Greece’s shipowners were none the less constrained to make 
a more realistic contribution to the treasury, and some of the Colonels’ more disastrous 
foreign investment schemes were renegotiated. 

Though significant welfare reforms were also introduced, especially in education 
where state provision had long been perceived as inadequate, the country’s massive 
commitment to defence remained a major brake on government spending. This was 
justified not only by the festering Cyprus problem but also by other manifestations of 
Turkish hostility. By this time, for example, a further row had broken out over the 
question of whether the Greek islands off the Turkish coast fell within the continental 
shelf of the mainland, with the Turks accusing Greece of breaking the treaties under 
which its sovereignty had been granted by building up a military presence there, and 
Greece replying that it was merely responding to the Turkish formation of an Aegean 
army whose sole purpose was to threaten that sovereignty. Additional arguments flared 
up over air-traffic control in the Aegean and the treatment of minorities (the Turks in 
Thrace, and the few Greeks who still remained in Istanbul), and suspicions about 
America’s role in these events were greatly reinforced when a defence co-operation 
agreement with Ankara was signed. 

Karamanilis’ initial response to these difficulties was to seek better relations with his 
Balkan neighbours, partly to build up support against Turkey but also (prophetically) 
out of concern about the future of Yugoslavia when the aged President Tito eventually 
died. But still more importantly, Karamanlis sought to accelerate Greece’s accession 
to full membership of the European Community (EC). In the long term, this offered 
the prospect of a significant improvement in Greece’s economic fortunes, but in the 
shorter term it was hoped that membership would help to compensate for poor rela- 
tions with the USA and difficulties within NATO, while simultaneously cementing 
democracy in place by offering protection against fresh military intervention and the 
threat of Turkish attack. 

Arguing once more that the issues facing the country required a fresh mandate, 
Karamanlis called elections for November 1977. His conservative New Democracy 
party reiterated its commitment to the EC and NATO, and pointed to the success 
of its free enterprise policies and educational reforms, in particular the raising of the 
school leaving age and the final abandonment of katharévousa as the official language 
of the Greek state, a move that terminated the institutionalization of diglossia and 
opened the way for a final resolution of the language question that had bedevilled 
the cultural, political and educational development of the nation. By contrast Andréas 
Papandréou’s socialist PASOK party advocated the decentralization of power, with- 
drawal from NATO and rejection of the government’s drive for membership of the EC, 
organizations which PASOK saw as forcing Greece into the role of capitalist pawn. In 
the event, Karamanlis retained a majority despite an impressive PASOK performance. 

In 1980 Karamanlis resigned as prime minister to become president, and the fol- 
lowing year Greece became a full member of the EC (and subsequently of the EU), an 
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event ironically followed immediately by the election of Papandréou as Greece’s first 
socialist prime minister. Happily, the army stayed in its bases, and Papandréou’s 
aggressive election rhetoric was quickly tempered by the realities of office. In 1983 a 
five-year defence and economic co-operation agreement was signed with the United 
States, and EC membership brought significant benefits for Greek agriculture and 
considerable investment in the country’s infrastructure, both of which did much to 
allay earlier fears and suspicions. Papandréou was accordingly re-elected in 1985, and 
steps were then taken to improve relations with Turkey, though these remained 
delicate. 

But the initial optimism of the left that a PASOK government would bring integrity 
and reform was eventually superseded by a weary recognition that the power of gov- 
ernments is limited (especially in a country where state institutions remain weak and 
a ‘black’ economy flourishes) and that the behaviour of even socialist ministers is 
subject to the frailties of human nature. The abandonment of tight financial policies 
had already led to renewed economic difficulties, and accusations of bribery, corrup- 
tion and illegal wiretapping proliferated. Growing disgust and disappointment led to 
Papandréou’s defeat in the elections of 1989, and various criminal charges followed. 
After a series of indecisive elections, New Democracy was returned to power under 
the veteran right-winger Konstandinos Mitsotakis, with a mandate to restore financial 
order and curb inflation. But the hardship created by New Democracy’s economic 
measures, together with disillusionment at the handling of the crisis following the 
break-up of Yugoslavia, led to the fall of Mitsotakis’ administration and the election 
in 1993 of a new PASOK government under the ageing Papandréou. 

In January 1996, following a protracted illness, Papandréou finally resigned and 
was replaced as prime minister by the former minister of trade and industry, Kostas 
Simitis, who won elections in 1996 and 2000. When Simitis retired in 2004, he was 
succeeded by George Andréas Papandréou, son of Andréas, who lost the election of 
that year to New Democracy, led by Késtas Karamanlis, nephew of the former presi- 
dent. The conservative government called early elections in September 2007 and New 
Democracy emerged once again as the majority party in Parliament, but with its 
authority increasingly questioned, following catastrophic summer wildfires, assorted 
scandals, and growing social, economic and political unrest in the context of the global 
financial crisis of 2008-9. The party was duly defeated in snap elections called in 
October 2009, and Papandréou became the new prime minster with a host of serious 
domestic issues to face, not least the parlous state of the public finances. The Cyprus 
question remains unresolved, dealings with (the Former Yugoslav Republic of) 
Macedonia are difficult and tetchy, and problems with Turkey continue in the Aegean 
despite some improvement in relations overall. (See Clogg (2002) for a full account of 
the key issues in modern Greek history.) 
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THE ‘LANGUAGE QUESTION’ 
AND ITS RESOLUTION 


17.1 Korais 


A key issue in the early 19th century was whether spoken Greek could in principle 
provide the basis for a written language of law, administration and education if and 
when power passed into Greek hands. As noted earlier, many who approached the 
problem from the perspective of the Ionian islands and the diaspora were optimistic; 
a demoticizing style reflecting educated speech was already in limited use, and this 
could readily be extended, while the popular spoken dialects, including the more 
autonomous varieties of outlying regions, would gradually be assimilated to the devel- 
oping standard as the state expanded and education took its course. But for the more 
traditionally minded, who instead emphasized what they perceived to be the expressive 
limitations and fundamental disunity of the spoken dialects, it was unthinkable that a 
national language should fail to continue the tradition inherited from ancient Greece 
and Byzantium. See Mackridge (2009) for a detailed treatment of the language ques- 
tion and the role language issues have played in the construction of Greek national 
identity since the 18th century. 

Both linguistic parties were amusingly satirized by D. K. Vyzandios in his play 
Babel, published in 1836. The cast comprises an archaizing pedant, an Albanian with 
a limited command of Greek, and speakers of five different dialects (a Peloponnesian, 
a Chian, a Cretan, a Cypriot and a Greek from Asia Minor). This group, having met 
in Nafplio on the day when news arrives of the Turkish defeat at Navarino (1827), 
attempts to celebrate the success of the Greek revolution, but mutual misunderstanding 
(including a series of largely unsuccessful attempts to order food, and an accusation 
of sheep stealing wrongly interpreted as an insult involving coprophagia) leads to a 
fight, incarceration, and still further mishaps when the arrested parties are released. It 
is, of course, significant that the dialect speakers are barely literate, and come with 
only one exception from regions outside the kingdom, while the pedant is wholly 
uncompromising, and uses datives and infinitives in the best classical manner. Though 
often funny, the play, rather like the archaizers, exaggerates the difficulties; the local 
dialects of the Peloponnese were not radically different from educated speech in pho- 
nology and morphology, and normal written Greek was as yet very far from being an 
attempt to replicate the ancient language. 
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The key figure in the development of the language debate in the early 19th century 
was the expatriate doctor-cum-classicist Adamandios Korais (1748-1833), who was 
born in Smyrna, but spent much of his life in Paris, where he wrote extensively about 
education, language and nationhood. Despite discrepancies between statements made 
at different times in different contexts, Beaton (1994: 301ff) has identified three key 
principles underlying Korais’ thinking on the language issue: 


(1) (a) That national self-determination depended on successfully reaccessing the 
treasures of the ancient language. 

(b) That a modern written language must comply in general terms with the 
grammar of the contemporary spoken language, which he regarded as an 
inalienable possession. 

(c) That these two proposals could be reconciled through a pragmatic pro- 
gramme of ‘correcting’ those elements in the spoken language which sepa- 
rated it most conspicuously from its ancient source. 


A major part of this process of correction was to involve the restoration of the orthog- 
raphy and the replacement of foreign loans with Greek equivalents, but Korais also 
saw the need for enrichment of the lexicon, and advocated the reintroduction of ancient 
words, either by direct borrowing or through calquing, usually (given Korais’ base in 
Paris) on the model of French. 

Thus, unlike certain members of the learned elite in the Ottoman territories, such 
as Ne6fytos Dotikas (c.1760-1845) and Konstandinos Oikonémos (1780-1857), 
Korais was not an out-and-out archaizer. He had no doubt that their ultra-conservative 
programme for a return to the ‘true’ (i.e. ancient) Greek language, based on a view of 
the ‘corrupted’ modern language as a symbol of national servitude and degradation, 
was hopelessly out of touch with reality. It is therefore deeply ironic that his essentially 
pragmatic proposals should have been overtaken by the zeal of later generations of 
archaizers, and that he himself came to be thought of as the founding father of 
katharévousa (a term which he never used in his own writings). His ideas had much 
in common with those of the ‘progressive’ Moisiddax, and his insistence on the identity 
of language and nation reveals an outlook shared by many later proponents of the 
demoticist movement. 

The following extract from the beginning of Korais Autobiography gives an impres- 
sion of the kind of ‘corrected’ style which he had in mind: 


(2) Η μήτηρ μου édaBev ελευθερωτέραν ανατροφήν, διότι evtbxnoe va έχη πατέρα 
Αδαμάντιον τον Ρύσιον, τον σοφώτατον εκείνου Tou καιρού εἰς τὴν ελληνικήν 
φιλολογίαν άνδρα, όστις απέθανεν εν έτος (1747) προ τῆς γεννήσεως μου. Αὐτός 
ἐχρημάτισεν, ETL νέος wv, διδάσκαλος τῆς ελληνικής φιλολογίας εἰς Χίον: μετά 
ταύτα ήλθεν εἰς Σμύρνην, όπου ενυμφεύθη χήραν τινά Αγκυρανήν. Ούτος μη γεννήσας 
αρσενικόν, επαρηγόρησε την αποτυχίαν του, σπουδάσας va αναθρέψῃ ὡς υἱούς Tas 
τέσσαρας θυγατέρας του ... (Korais (1964: A1)) 


[i ‘mitir πὰ '‘elaven elefOero'teran anatro'fin, di'oti ef'ticise 
the mother of-me took _ free-er upbringing, because she-had-the-good-fortune 
' 


na 'e¢l pa'tera ada'mandion ton 'rision, ton so'fotaton e'cinu τὰ ce'ru is 
that she-have father Adamdndios the Rysios, the wisest of-that the time in 
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tin elini'cin filolo'jian 'andra, ostis a'tpeQanen en '‘etos (1747) 

the Greek ‘philology’ man, who died one year (1747) 

pro tiz je'niseoz mu. af'tos exri'matisen, 'eti 'neos on,  di'daskalos 
before the birth of-me. He _ served, still young being, (as-a-)teacher 
tis elini'cis filolo'jias is 'cion; meta 'tafta 'il0en iz 'zmirnin, opou 
of-the Greek ‘philology’ in Chios; after this he-came to Smyrna, where 
enim'fef0i 'ciran dina anyira'nin. ‘utos mi je'nisas arseni'kon, 
he-married widow a from-Ankara. He ποῖ having-fathered male(-child), 
epari'yorise tin apoti'ciandu, — spu'dasas na ana'@repsi os i'jus 
consoled the failure of-him, having-become-eager that he-bring-up as sons 
tas 'tesaras Qiya'teras tu... | 

the four daughters of-him ... 


‘My mother received a more liberal upbringing because she was lucky enough to have as 
her father Adamandios Rysios, the most learned man of that era in Greek language and 
literature, who died (1747) one year before I was born. While still a young man he served 
as a teacher of Greek language and literature on Chios; after that he came to Smyrna 
where he married a widow from Ankara. But when he did not father a male child 
he consoled himself in his failure by his eager resolve to bring up his four daughters as 


> 


sons ... 


With the probable exceptions of the lengthy hyperbaton (τον ... άνδρα [ton ... 'andra]) 
and the inflected participles (γεννήσας [je'nisas] and σπουδάσας [spu'dasas]), the syn- 
tactic structure mostly corresponds to that of the educated spoken Greek of its time, 
while the remaining discrepancies involve little more than item-for-item substitutions 
(e.g. διότι [Gi'oti] for γιατί [ja'ti], όστις ['ostis] for tou [pu], πρὸ [pro] for πριν από 
[prin apo], έτι ['eti] for ακόμα [a'koma] etc.). Korais avoids the reintroduction 
of archaisms like infinitives and datives, which had no place in the normal spoken 
language, and confined his ‘corrections’ to the reintroduction of ancient lexical 
items and the reinstatement of ancient orthography and morpho-syntax in forms 
and structures that were actually in use (e.g. his use of the ‘correct’ genitive plural 
possessive των [ton] ‘their’ instead of tous [tus] etc.). Thus noun and verb morphology 
is mostly ancient, but compound verbs still display their augment externally, 
because the relevant compositional process was not a part of the living language (cf. 
ε-παρηγόρησε [epari'yorise]). Similarly, learned prepositions are substituted for the 
popular counterparts, and these are used with their ancient cases (e.g. πρὸ [pro] + 
genitive) except where this would involve an artificial revival (thus ets [is] + accusative 
is preferred to ancient ev [en] + dative, and με [me] + accusative is retained in prefer- 
ence to the bare dative to mark the instrumental). 

Korais’ middle way provoked opposition both from traditionalists and from advo- 
cates of the spoken language, each of whom, for different reasons, found his proposals 
to be ‘artificial’. Among the former, the name of Ne6fytos Dotikas has already been 
mentioned as one who objected in principle to any elements of spoken Greek that 
Korais wished to retain. A less extreme case was made by the talented civil servant 
Panayotis Kodrikas (1762-1827), who, like Korais himself, spent much of his life in 
Paris. Though he tacitly agreed with many of Korais’ objectives, he felt unable to 
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support what he saw as arbitrary prescriptive interference in matters of language use, 
arguing that a better middle way already existed, at least for official purposes, in the 
form of ‘the style of the Great Church’ (Daskalakis (1966: 503)), i.e. a ‘higher’ admin- 
istrative style that continued its Byzantine predecessor (see 5.7, 5.9, 10.7). As an 
example of the often trivial differences involved, Browning (1983: 102) notes that 
where Korais opted merely to ‘correct’ Ψψάρι ['psari] ‘fish’ to οψάριον [o'psarion], 
Kodrikas advocated the substitution of ancient ἰχθύς [ix'@is]). 

Obviously, this form of the language shared the artificiality of being neither Ancient 
nor Modern Greek, though Kodrikas could at least point in his defence to a body of 
existing writing that employed it. But it is again quite striking that, although Korais 
and Kodrikas presented themselves as rivals, their natural styles, used when defending 
rather than exemplifying their respective positions, are all but indistinguishable 
(compare the similarly uniform use of the written language of educated discourse in 
the first linguistic disputes, 15.1). In reality, it seems that much of the hostility derived 
from the clash of political and cultural perspectives between the Orthodox/Ottoman 
establishment on the one hand and the liberal/republican diaspora on the other; see 
Beaton (1994: 330-1), from whom the extracts in (3) are taken, the first published in 
1804, the second in 1818: 


(3) (a) Η γλώσσα εἰναι To epyadetov, με TO οποίον ἡ Ψυχή πλάττει πρώτον 
ενδιαθέτως, έπειτα προφέρει Tous λογισμούς τῆς. “Ὅταν τὸ εργαλείον εἰναι 
ανακόνητον, ιωμένον, fy κακά κατασκευασμένον, ατελές εξ ανάγκης μένει και TO 
έργον του τεχνίτου. (Korafs (1964: A850)) 


[i 'ylosa ‘ine to erya'lion, me t(o) ορίοπ ἱ psi'¢i 'plati ‘proton εηδία' θεῖοβ, 
the language is τῇς tool, with the which the soul shapes first mentally 
‘epita pro‘feri tus lojiz'mus tis. ‘otan to erya'lion ‘ine ana'koniton, 

then utters the thoughts of-it. When the tool is blunt, 

io'menon, i ka'ka katascevaz'menon, ate'les eks a'nangis'meni ce 

rusty, or badly made, imperfect from necessity remains also 

to ‘eryontu  tex'nitu. | 

the work  of-the craftsman. 


‘Language is the tool with which the soul first shapes in the mind, and then utters its 
thoughts. When the tool is blunt, rusty, or badly made, the work of the craftsman also 
necessarily remains imperfect.’ 


(b) Η διάλεκτος προς Tov ἄνθρωπον εἰναι To υλικόν dpyavov, & οὐ ἡ ἀδλος 
δύναμις του ενδιαθέτου λόγου ὑπόστασιν, ὡς εἰιπείν, προσλαμβάνουσα υλικήν, KAL 
σχήμα, και μορφήν οργανικήν, συνθέτει τον προφορικόν λόγον, St’ ov oO άνθρωπος ... 
ενδιαθέτως εξηγεί τας εννοίας tou... (Daskalakis (1966: 485-6)) 


[i  di'alektos pros ton 'an@ropon ‘ine to ili‘kon '‘oryanon, 6i u i 
the speech to the man is the material instrument through which the 
‘ailos ‘Sinamis ἃ endia'Betu 'loyu i'postasin, os i'pin, 
insubstantial force of-the in-the-mind utterance existence, 80. to-speak, 


prozlam'vanusa ili'cin, ce 'scima,ce mor'fin oryani'cin, sin'Oeti tom 


assuming material, and shape, and form organic, composes the 
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brofori'kon 'loyon, δι u o ‘anOropos ... endia'Betos eksi'ji 
spoken utterance, through which the man... internally explains 
tas e'niastu... | 


the ideas of-him ... 


‘Speech is to man the material instrument through which the insubstantial force of an 
utterance conceived in the mind composes a spoken utterance by assuming, as it were, a 
material existence, a shape and organic form; through this, man ... internally elucidates 
his ideas ... ’ 


The most one can say is that the second is a little more conservative in its archaizing 
substitutions than the first (note, for example, the modern adverb κακά [ka'ka], or the 
relative ((με) To οποίον [(me) t(o) o'pion] ‘(with) which’ in (3a), versus the traditional 
adverb ενδιαθέτως [endia'Oetos] and the ancient relative in (δι᾽) ov [(6i) u] ‘(through) 
which’ in (3b)). Note in particular both authors’ fondness for hyperbaton (cf. 
τον ... dvdpa [ton .... 'andra] in (2) with ὑπόστασιν... υλικήν [i'postasin ... ili'cin] in 
(3b)), a sure sign of rhetorical elaboration from antiquity onwards, and a fixture of 
the style of academic exposition and debate. 

It was unfortunate for Kodrikas’ proposals that by the time of the revolution ‘the 
style of the Great Church’ was firmly identified with the reactionary political attitudes 
of the Constantinopolitan elite, many of whom were at best lukewarm about the 
prospect of Greek independence. In the context of the rampant nationalism and clas- 
sical revivalism of the independent kingdom, therefore, his conservative compromise, 
and indeed the not radically distinct official written language actually used in the early 
19th century, were soon overwhelmed by an upsurge of patriotic archaism that also 
engulfed the more progressive compromise proposed by Korais (see 17.3). 


17.2. The Roots of Demoticism: Solomés and 
the Ionian Islands 


Korais was also attacked from the other direction, and brief mention may be made 
here of the comedy Korakistika, published in Vienna in 1813 by Iakovos Rizos 
Neroulés (1778-1849). The title (literally ‘Ravens’ Language’) originally denoted a 
children’s argot involving the prefixing of [ce] to each syllable, but has now come to 
mean simply ‘jargon’ or ‘gibberish’. In this particular context, however, it also 
puns on the name Korais, and the work seeks to expose the supposedly preposterous 
results of taking his prescriptions for the written language (together with some 
fanciful extensions of the playwright’s own invention), and applying them to spoken 
Greek. Accordingly, we find amongst the dramatis personae an_ enthusiastic 
‘correctionist’? who is made to choke when he attempts to order a plate of coleslaw, 
ordinarily λαχανοσαλάτα [laxanosa'lata], by uttering the absurb compound noun 
ελαδιοξιδιολατολαχανοκαρύκευμα [eladioksidiolatolaxanoka'ricevmal|. 

The principal ‘popularizing’ opposition to Korais, however, came from poets 
working outside the Phanariot sphere of influence, who felt instinctively that artistic 
integrity and linguistic artificiality were incompatible. This point of view appealed to 
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the Romantic spirit of the age, though one has only to think of the works of Callimachus, 
Apollonius and Theocritus in the Hellenistic period (cf. 4.7.4) to see that the argument 
depends not on artificiality or archaism per se, but on the unsuitability for creative 
writing of language varieties otherwise used primarily for administrative and technical 
discourse. 

Given that education rather than fiction was still seen as the central task of prose 
writers, it was the poetic revival of the early 19th century which first sought to give 
Greece an identity in terms of its contemporary history and culture, and the emphasis 
now began to shift away from the idea of a practical written language based on edu- 
cated speech (a variety that was in any case soon swallowed up by the archaizing trend) 
towards that of a literary/poetic language based on popular speech. This crucial devel- 
opment, in the context of conservative determination to develop ever ‘purer’ forms of 
official Greek, marks the beginning of the polarization that quickly came to dominate 
the language debate. 

An important pioneer in the demotic movement was the poet and writer Ioannis 
Vilards (1771-1823), whose grammar, entitled The Romaic Tongue, was based on the 
dialect of his native Epirus and published in 1814 in Kérkyra (Corfu). The outstanding 
contribution, however, came from Dionysios Solomés, now regarded as Greece’s 
national poet. Solomés was born in Zakynthos, the child of an affair between his 
aristocratic father and a servant girl whom he married on his deathbed, thus allowing 
his son to inherit the title of count. His father’s family came originally from Crete and 
spoke Italian, the language in which Solomés himself was educated. He did, however, 
speak the local dialect of Greek with his mother, and later, when he had settled in 
Kérkyra, he was inspired by the Greek independence movement and became, with 
his compatriot Andréas Kalvos (1792-1869), one of the founding fathers of modern 
Greek poetry. 

But where Kalvos used a form of Greek based on Korais’ prescriptions, and devel- 
oped an idiosyncratic poetic medium that was remote from both ordinary speech and 
conventional writing, Solomés was a thoroughgoing demoticist. Because of his Italian 
cultural and educational background (which did, however, include the study of Ancient 
Greek), his knowledge of the modern language was initially confined to the Zakynthian 
dialect, but he later familiarized himself with a range of literature composed in popular 
styles, including the Byzantine verse romances, the poetry of the Cretan Renaissance, 
and the work of Vilaras. He was also greatly influenced by the tradition of folk song, 
a major focus of contemporary Romantic interest, in which he found much inspiration 
for his efforts to forge a modern perspective on the Greek world. 

For the most part, Solomés carefully avoided local dialect forms and Italian loans 
in his more serious poetry, since he wished to be read by the Greek people as a whole. 
But in so far as the spoken Heptanesian dialects were close to those of the Peloponnese, 
the principal vernacular foundation for the modern standard (14.2.1, 14.2.2), any 
‘local’ features which remain present few problems. The most notable involve verb 
morphology (Mackridge (1989: 57-59); see 11.8 for details of the development of the 
various forms): 


(4) (a) Imperfects of contract verbs such as εκοίταα [e'citaa] (< earlier -a-ya 
[-aya]) for the -dw [-'ao] type, and dpyeta ['arjia]/dpyouva ['aryuna] for 
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the -éw [-'eo] class (the latter involving the addition of past-tense -a [-a] 
to the ancient form), alongside what are now the standard formations. 

(Ὁ) 3sg imperfect middle/passive in -ότουνί(ε) ['otun(e)] (analogical to 1/2sg 
-duouv/-daouv ['omun/'osun]). 

(c) Imperfective passive imperatives (rare in standard Modern Greek) in -ov 
[-u]. 

(4) 2pl middle/passive forms in -όστενε [-'ostene]. 

(e) Futures and conditionals formed with impersonal θέλει [θε]Π ήθελε 
['i8ele] + subjunctive (alongside θε va [6e na] and θα [@a]). 


There are also a few features which probably derive from earlier vernacular literature, 
such as the postposing of object clitics with simple finite verbs (not a feature of the 
dialects of the Ionian islands), and some elements of learned Greek, which occur prin- 
cipally in his earlier work, including the Hymn to Liberty (written in May 1823; 
Nik6élaos Mantzaros later set the poem to music, and the first two verses were adopted 
as the Greek national anthem in 1865). Mackridge (1989: 58) suggests that these may 
reflect Solomés’ knowledge of Ancient Greek, or have been picked up through reading 
newspapers, but since no Greek papers were published in the Ionian islands until 1850 
(Beaton 1994: 332), the former explanation is to be preferred. In general, these vari- 
ants offer some metrical advantage, though the learned forms and phrases may have 
wider import in compositions with a ‘national’ significance. 

The following stanza from O Lambros (worked on between 1824 and 1826, but 
never finished) is from a famous passage in which Solomds describes a beautiful Easter 
Day (n ἡμέρα τῆς Λαμπρής [i 'mera tis lam'bris]) in terms that contrast sharply with 
the predicament of the brave but selfish warrior Lambros, who, in his determination 
to be free, has steadfastly refused to marry Maria, the mother of his children. When 
Ali Pasha of Ioannina executes Maria’s brother, Lambros sets off to take his revenge. 
On his way, however, he meets and seduces a girl who turns out to be his own daugh- 
ter, placed long ago in an orphanage. The girl commits suicide, and when Lambros 
returns to confess to Maria, he finds himself excluded from the Easter celebrations. 
The metre is ottava rima, eight eleven-syllable iambic lines rhymed ABABABCC: 


(5) XXI: H HMERA THE ΛΑΜΠΕῊΗΣ 


1 

Καθαρώτατον ήλιο ἐπρομηνούσε 
τῆς avyns τὸ δροσάτο ὕστερο αστέρι, 
σύγνεφο, καταχνιά, Sev απερνούσε 
τ΄ ουρανού σε κανένα από Ta μέρη; 
και από ‘ket κινημένο ἀργοφυσούσε 
τόσο γλυκά στὸ πρόσωπο τ’ αέρι, 
Tou λὲς και λέει μὲς τῆς καρδιάς Ta φύλλα’ 
γλυκειά ἡ ζωή καὶ ὁ θάνατος μαυρίλα 

Politis (1986°: 185) 


[ka8a'rotaton 'iko — epromi'nuse 
Clearest 8581. was-heralding 

tis avjisto dro'sato 'istero a'steri, 
of-the dawn the cool last star, 
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'siynefo, kata'xpa, den aper'nuse 

cloud, — mist not was-crossing 

t ura'nu se ka'nen apo ta ‘meri; 

of-the heaven in any from the parts; 

¢ apo ‘ci cini'meno aryofi'suse 

and from there moved was-slowly blowing 

'toso yliika sto 'prosopot a'eri, 

8020 sweetly in-the face the breeze, 

pu les ce lei mes tis  kard'jas ta ‘fila; 
that you-say and it-speaks within of-the heart τῇς leaves: 
yliica 1 zo'ic o ‘Qanatos mav'rila.] 

sweet the life andthe death — blackness. 


‘The last cool star of dawn was heralding purest sun; in no quarter of the sky did cloud 

or mist pass over; and rising from there, the gentle breeze began to blow so sweetly in 

their faces that it was as if it were speaking into the leaves of their hearts: “life is sweet, 

and death is darkness”.’ 
This is sophisticated writing of a high order, but almost wholly demotic in its 
language if we abstract away from the stylized/poetic word orders (note particularly 
the pre-head genitives and delayed subjects). A number of individual words also 
now have a specially poetic feel because of subsequent replacement by more traditional 
variants in standard Modern Greek: e.g. δροσάτος [Sro'satos] (Spocepds [Srose'ros]), 
σύγνεφο ['siynefo] (σύννεφο ['sinefo]), απερνώ [aper'no] (te pvc [per'no], the prothesis 
arising from misanalysis of va περνώ [na per'no] etc.). Καθαρώτατον [ka@a'rotaton] 
may well be a learned form, but monolectic superlatives, though rare, were not 
wholly alien to the 19th-century vernacular (Thumb 1912: 73), and final -v [-n] was 
still widely used in 2nd-declension adjectives when the following word began with 
a vowel. 

In the present context, however, the most important of Solomés’ works is his unfin- 
ished Dialogue, written in 1824-5 but not published till 1859 when the author had 
already been dead for two years. It constitutes one of the earliest defences of the use 
of the ordinary spoken language for writing and stands in sharp contrast to the views 
of both traditionalists and Korais. The dialogue in question (there is a short draft as 
well as a full-length version) is between ‘a poet’, ‘a friend’ and ‘a pedant’. The poet 
argues that ‘the common dialect’ of the Phanariots is the language of those who served 
the Turks, and has no place in an independent Greece. Korais’ proposals are also 
dismissed because the language they attempt to define is not anyone’s native tongue, 
and never could be. The poet instead appeals to the literary prestige of written ver- 
naculars in the west, and though he fully accepts the need for lexical development, 
suggests that new terminology must evolve by natural analogical processes rather than 
by arbitrary selection from a dead language. 


17.3. The Rise of Katharévousa 


In the short term, however, Solomés and his followers based in the Jonian islands 
remained outsiders. In the capital, the ‘Old Athenian School’, whose principal figures 
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were Aléxandros (1803--63) and Ραπαγότ!5 (1806--68) Souitsos and Aléxandros Rizos 
Rangavis (1809-92), sought to boost the prestige of standard written Greek by trying 
to adapt it, not entirely successfully, to the needs of verse composition. The earliest 
fictional prose was also widely composed in this style, though the Ionian islands, where 
Andréas Laskaratos wrote his satirical Mysteries of Kefalonia (1856) in demotic, were 
again the exception. 

Since demotic also failed to find a place in the official life of the country in the first 
sixty years of its existence, the principal disputes of the period were inevitably between 
different groups of archaizers. In 1853, Panay6tis Sotitsos published a book condemn- 
ing the ‘solecisms’ in the work of other writers, and argued that the problems of laying 
down correct usage could only be resolved by making the written language conform 
more closely to the clearly established rules of Ancient Greek. In his view, the poor 
quality of much contemporary writing derived directly from the arbitrary mixtures 
of ancient and modern grammar that attempts to implement Korais’ ‘inadequate 
compromise’ entailed. 

This marked the beginning of what soon developed into a rapidly accelerating flight 
from the living language. The poet Nikolaos Koneménos, as someone who spent time 
in both Kérkyra and Athens, was well placed to point out that the contemporary 
crystallization of rival positions would not provide a solution to the language issue, 
and argued that the successful forging of a modern Greek culture required the 
Greeks to ‘come out from the tombs’ (1873: 55). But the Zeitgeist was against him. 
Dissatisfaction with Korais’ proposals grew steadily, peaking first in the 1850s with 
Sotitsos’ proposals, and again in the 1880s, by which time the terms demotic and 
katharévousa were becoming established as the names for the ‘uncorrected’ spoken 
language (including its use in writing) and the ‘embellished and corrected’ written 
language respectively. Throughout this period progress towards resolving the perceived 
difficulties was almost universally equated with the need for greater archaism, and by 
the early 1880s there were once again people like Konstandinos Kéndos who were 
prepared to argue for the ‘ideal’ of ancient Greek perfection (cf. his Linguistic 
Observations Concerning the Modern Greek Language (1882)). 

The core problem was clear enough; for as long as the product of the correction 
process remained a contrived compromise between Ancient and spoken Modern Greek, 
the objections levelled against Korais’ proposals could just as easily be levelled against 
any other proposals, however far they went. There could be no standard of correctness 
to which appeal might be made when the ‘rules’ conformed neither to the linguistic 
intuitions of Greeks as native speakers nor to the practice of writers in any earlier 
period. The works of Soutsos and Kéndos therefore provoked fresh criticisms (ani- 
mated as much by personal rivalry as by serious scholarly intent), and these served 
only to exacerbate the very linguistic uncertainty they sought to eliminate. 


17.4 Reaction: Psycharis and the Demoticist Programme 


In 1884, Dimitrios Vernardakis, professor of history and philology at the University 
of Athens, proposed a return to the more realistic framework of Korais, only to be 
forced to resign in the controversy that followed. Still more radically, the prose writer 
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and satirist Emanouil Roidis (1836-1904), an accomplished stylist in katharévousa, 
now used his skills in the archaizing language to press the cause of spoken Greek (The 
Idols (1893)). In this context of incipient doubt about the viability of katharévousa, 
the publication in 1888 of My Journey by Jean Psycharis (1824-1929) proved to be 
of critical importance.’ 

The book is a novel-cum-travelogue recounting a journey made in 1886 from Paris 
to Constantinople, Chios and Athens, which exploits the author’s horrified reaction 
to the prevailing linguistic climate of the Greek capital as a pretext for the inclusion 
of a passionate defence of the spoken language as a medium for writing Greek. The 
language used is a regularized demotic devised by Psycharis himself, and the text 
introduces a new political dimension to the language question by adapting conservative 
rhetoric to the demoticist cause, and explicitly linking the issue to the survival and 
future prosperity of Greece. Just as the army was fighting to extend the borders and 
free the Greeks still living under Ottoman domination, so demotic was to be the means 
of extending the intellectual frontiers of the nation by liberating its people from lin- 
guistic oppression. 

Particularly offensive to Psycharis were the French-based calques (not only indi- 
vidual words like πραγματοποιώ [praymatopi'o] ‘réaliser’, and ψυχραιμία [psixre'mia] 
‘sang-froid’, but also clichéd phraseology like εξασκώ επιρροήν [eksas'ko epiro'in] 
‘exercer une influence’) and the new but ancient-looking words created by analogy 
with attested formations that had flooded into the purist language. Many such novel 
creations have survived, with some phonological and morphological adaptation, in 
standard Modern Greek: commonplace examples include εγκυκλοπαιδεία [enziklope'dia] 
‘encyclopaedia’, o€vyévo [oksi'yono] ‘oxygen’, the names of new sciences and their 
practitioners (e.g. yAwooodoyia [ylosolo'jia]/yAwadoddyos [yloso'loyos] ‘linguistics/ 
linguist’), πανεπιστήμιοίν) [panepi'stimio(n)] ‘university’, ἐνδιαφέρον [endia'feron] 
‘interest’ etc. 

Psycharis’ principal objection was not, of course, to neologism per se, since he fol- 
lowed much the same practice when words were lacking in demotic (though he natu- 
rally modified the loans to conform to his rules). His real target was the systematic 
replacement of day-to-day vocabulary with pompous compounds whenever the words 
in question, many of which were loans from foreign languages, especially Turkish, 
displayed formal properties incompatible with the structure of katharévousa. The more 
ludicrous of such items, satirized in Vyzandios’ Babel by the example of νηφοκοκκόζυμον 
[nifo-ko'ko-zimon] ‘sober+berry+brew’ for kadés [ka'fes] ‘coffee’, have died a well- 
deserved death. Many others, however, have passed successfully into the standard 
modern language, sometimes with formal adaptation, and often as alternatives to 
the equivalent popular terminology, because they combine formal and semantic 
transparency, and have denotations compatible with their learned form. Examples 
include αδιέξοδον [a-di'eks-odon], lit. ‘not+through-and-out+road’, i.e. ‘cul-de-sac/ 
blind alley’, for τυφλοσόκακο [tiflo-'sokako], lit. ‘blind alley (a compound of Greek and 
Turkish elements, now obsolete), and χρηματοκιβώτιον [xrimato-ci'votion], lit. 
‘money + chest’, i.e. ‘safe’, alongside kdo(o)a ['kasa], an Italian loanword. Where both 
terms survive, the element taken from katharévousa often belongs to a more formal 
register, though in some cases it has acquired the status of the neutral term, with the 
popular equivalent being thought old-fashioned, colloquial or substandard (e.g. 
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διαβατήριοίν) [6ja-va-'tirio(n)], lit. ‘through + go + instrument’, i.e. ‘passport’, versus 
πασαπόρτι [pasa'porti]). 

But Psycharis was first and foremost a linguist, and a novel perspective was now 
brought to bear on the language question through the application of the theoretical 
framework developed by the Junggrammatiker in Germany and taught in Paris, prior 
to his move to Geneva, by Ferdinand de Saussure (see Philippaki-Warburton (1988)). 
While the Neogrammarians are best known for formulating the principle that sound 
change is exceptionless, it is important to remember that this claim was put forward 
within a framework influenced by Darwinian evolutionary theory that treated lan- 
guages as quasi-biological entities that underwent change like ‘living’ things and were 
governed in their development by discoverable ‘scientific’ principles (i.e. the sound laws 
and analogy). Such perspectives led to a growing understanding of synchronic structure 
and an emphasis on the internal coherence of languages, as reflected in Saussure’s 
early work on Indo-European ‘laryngeals’ (see Clackson (2007)). By these criteria, 
katharévousa was not a ‘real’ language at all: its failure to change other than by arbi- 
trary say-so was proof of its artificial status, while its manifest lack of internal coher- 
ence precluded scientific analysis. Psycharis therefore argued that the establishment of 
links with the ancient language could best be achieved by a demonstration that demotic 
was the natural descendant of classical Greek, the product of rule-governed change 
rather than decay, and the living embodiment of its ancient predecessor. 

A further consequence of Psycharis’ approach was that it forced him to acknowledge 
that the phonological system of Greek had changed dramatically since ancient times. 
Throughout history, Greeks have pronounced earlier forms of Greek as they pronounce 
the contemporary form of the language, and this was of great help to the proponents 
of katharévousa, since the issue of ‘correct pronunciation’ could simply be ignored. 
But it was often phonetic change that had induced the grammatical innovations the 
purists wished to eliminate, and Psycharis was able to expose the contradictions 
involved in adopting the grammar and vocabulary of Ancient Greek without the 
ancient pronunciation, though in practice the primary status of katharévousa as a 
written medium overcame many of the potential difficulties, since the orthography 
maintained distinctions long lost in pronunciation (cf. Mirambel (1964: 416-17)). 

The theoretical emphasis on internal consistency also led Psycharis to ‘systematize’ 
demotic for the purpose of writing, and to adapt elements he took from Ancient Greek 
so as to conform to the ‘rules’. Thus where the archaizers antiqued the modern, he 
modernized the antique, and many of his proposals were in reality as arbitrarily pre- 
scriptive and artificial as those of his opponents. It could therefore be fairly argued 
that written demotic employed forms that no one used, and this opening quickly 
spawned a whole new mythology of alleged hyperdemoticisms amongst the apologists 
of archaism. 

The central plank of Psycharis’ demoticism was that the written language had to 
be based on the spoken varieties of Athens and Constantinople, the principal centres 
of Greek culture, as they had evolved during the 19th century. All Greeks could under- 
stand these easily, and he had no doubt that it was for the Ionian islands, despite the 
major contribution of their writers to the demoticist cause, to compromise with the 
practice of the kingdom, and not vice versa. It is important to note, however, that 
changes were made between the first edition of My Journey in 1888 and the second 
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in 1905. Psycharis took great pride in his Constantinopolitan connections, and the 
language of his youth at first took precedence in his writing, leading to the use of many 
now non-standard features in the first edition. By the time of the second edition, 
however, his conception of demotic had changed in the face of criticism of his usage 
(see Mackridge (1988), on which the following discussion depends). 

Among the syntactic Constantinopolitanisms of the first edition we may note the 
following: 


(6) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The use of the accusative rather than the genitive for the indirect 
object. 

The use of που [pu] as a complementizer (= ‘that’) in contexts where the 
standard language would employ πὼς [pos] or ότι ['oti]; in standard 
Modern Greek tov [pu] is used only for ‘factive’ complements (cf. 
Christidis (1985), Rotssou (1994)). 

The use of σαν tov [sam bu] where standard Greek has καθώς [Κ4θ' 05] 
(= ‘just as’) to introduce clauses of comparison. 


These characteristics alternate with standard usages and continue even in later 
works, though many examples of (a) and (b) were systematically removed from the 
second edition. 

Constantinopolitanisms in the verb morphology of the first edition include: 


(7) 


(a) 


(b) 


Durative stems in -φτ- [-ft-] of verbs which in Ancient Greek had -πτ- 
[-pt-] but in standard Modern Greek have the remodelled -β- [-v-]: κόφττω 
['kofto] ‘cut’, κρύφτ-ω ['krifto] ‘hide’. 

Durative stems in -yt- [-xt-] of verbs which in standard Modern Greek 
have -xv- [-xn-]: δείχτ- ['Sixto] ‘show’, σπρώχτ-ω ['sproxto] ‘push’. 

A wider use/retention of the ancient durative stem-forming suffix -({)oKw 
[-(‘i)sko] than in standard Modern Greek: μνή-σκω ['mnisko] ‘remind’ (cf. 
ancient μιμνήσκω [mi'mnisko]), πεθν-ίσκτ-ω [peO'nisko] ‘die’ (cf. ancient 
ἀποθνήσκω [apo'@nisko]). 

Aorist stems of contract verbs in -aw [-'ao] in -n€- [-iks] rather 
than standard -ns- [is]: ρωτήξω [ro'tikso] ‘ask’, CnTHE-w [zi'tikso] ‘seek’. 
This is probably an analogical extension of the model seen in verbs 
like φυλάω [fi'lao]/bbAaEa ['filaksa] ‘guard’, βαστάω [να΄ Ξἰδομβάσταξα 
['vastaksa] ‘carry/support’, πετάω [pe'tao]/rétaEa ['petaksa] ‘fly/throw’, 
where the -€- [ks] in the aorist is original but the ancient present stem has 
been remodelled to look like a contract verb in -άω [-'ao] (cf. 11.8.5 (c) 
(ii)). 

More widespread use of aorists in -€- [ks] to imperfectives in -C- [2] than in 
standard Modern Greek: e.g. μοιάξω [mi'akso] to μοιάζω [mi'azo] ‘resem- 
ble’, originating in confusion between dental-final and velar-final roots. 
The use of διω [6jo] in place of δω [Go] as the aorist subjunctive of βλέπω 
['vlepo] ‘see’. Psycharis justified this even in the second edition on the 
grounds that it was important to distinguish δέστε ['deste] ‘bind!’ from 
διέστε ['Sjeste] ‘look!’. 
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The changes introduced in the second edition, however, chiefly involve terminations, 
with much of the motivation deriving from Psycharis’ new commitment to the 
avoidance of final -v [n] except in genitive plurals and masculine/feminine accusative 
singular articles and clitic pronouns (at least before vowels). The following points are 
worth noting: 


(8) (a) In the first edition 3pl presents end in -ovve [-une] if the next word 
begins with a continuant (which would require elision of final -v [-n]), 
otherwise in -ovv [-un]. In the second edition -ouve [-une] is used without 
exception; similarly 3pl past tenses in -av [-an] > -ave [-ane]. The endings 
with the final vowel are still a feature of the speech of many Greeks, and 
are often preferred when the following word begins with a consonant; 
they do, however, alternate quite freely with the shorter endings which 
are often felt to be more formal/correct. It seems then that the more 
natural usage of the first edition has been sacrificed in the interests of 
consistency. 

(b) The endings of the imperfective middle/passive were particularly diverse 
in the dialects, and Psycharis’ own usage chiefly reflects Constantinopolitan 
practice, with thematic -ov- [-u-] for -o- [-o-] in 1sg and 1/3pl forms: 

(i) Constantinopolitan 1sg present in -οὐμαι [-ume] (less common 
in standard Greek than -ομαι [-ome] and regarded today as more 
‘colloquial’) correlates with 1pl in -ούμαστε ['umaste] for standard 
-όμαστε ['omaste]; cf. his preference for the 1pl active in -oupe 
[-ume] instead of the older variant -ομε [-ome], which he avoids. 

(ii) Constantinopolitan -ἰούμαι [-'jume] is selected in favour of the now 
normal -1éyat [-'jeme] in 1sg of contract verbs such as συλλογιούμαι 
[silo'jume] ‘think about’. 

(iii) Constantinopolitan 1sg imperfect -oupovv [-umun] is used instead 
of the now regular -όμουν [-'omun], e.g. κάθουμουν ['kaBumun] ‘T 
was sitting’ (cf. the -ov- [u]-forms in the Ptochoprodromikd). This 
last, however, was replaced in the second edition by -όμουνε 
[-'omune], allegedly the Athenian norm at the time, which avoids 
final -v [-n], but breaks the pattern. 

(iv) as in most northern dialects, 3sg and 3pl imperfect in the first 
edition shared the same ending, in this case the Constantinopolitan 
-ovvtave [-'undane] before a word beginning with a continuant, and 
-ovvtav [undan] elsewhere. Standard Modern Greek has 3sg -dtav(e) 
[-‘otan(e)] and 3pl -ovtav/-dvtave [-ondan/-'ondane], and in the 
second edition the forms with accented thematic -ό- [-'o-] and final 
-e [-e] were standardized, with sg and pl distinguished. 

(v) similarly, 1Ρ] presents and imperfects in -ούμαστε [-'umaste] were 
subsequently distinguished by the substitution of -τόμεστα [-'omesta] 
for the latter. The changes in (iii)-(v) thus created a consistent 
imperfect paradigm, but one which used a different thematic vowel 
from other paradigms. 
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While the basis for Psycharis’ choices is often hard to determine because of 
our sketchy understanding of the developing dialectal situation in the late 19th/early 
20th centuries, it does seem that he shifted his original bias in favour of Constantinople 
quite considerably in the direction of the developing standard of the new Greek 
capital. He was, however, happy to select from the available options to secure greater 
regularity of formation, and in the process undoubtedly created paradigms that 
were not based on the usage of any one speech community, though a subsidiary objec- 
tive of this eclecticism was to facilitate language learning by children (cf. Mackridge 
(1988: 44)). 

In conformity with this general approach, Psycharis adapted his loans from 
Ancient Greek/katharévousa to conform to the phonotactic and morphological 
rules of his demotic (though some ‘uncorrected’ forms slipped through the net: compare, 
for example, evtuxia [eftigia] ‘happiness’ with φτυχισμένος [ftigiz'menos] ‘happy’). 
It is perhaps in this area above all that charges of artificiality carried most weight, 
since the standard modern language has since proved to be extremely tolerant 
of archaic characteristics in elements drawn from the learned tradition. Indeed such 
tolerance is sometimes essential to distinguish items which would otherwise be 
homophonous (e.g. δουλεία [du'lia] ‘slavery’ beside δουλειά [διι 4] ‘work’, ακριβώς 
[akri'vos] ‘accurately’ beside ἀκριβά [akri'va] ‘expensively’ etc., cf. Browning (1983: 
115)). Accordingly, ‘corrected’ words like συθήκες [si'@ices] ‘conditions’, σκετικός 
[sceti'kos] ‘relevant’, αρφάβητο [ar'favito] ‘alphabet’, πομονή [pomo'ni] ‘patience’ and 
éxtaon ['extasi] ‘extension’, adapted from συνθήκαι [sin'Bice], σχετικός [sceti'kos], 
αλφάβητον [al'faviton], ὑπομονή [ipomo'ni] and έκτασις ['ektasis], all seem rather 
odd today. 

Similar remarks apply to many of Psycharis’ neologisms, and to his use of demotic 
endings on otherwise learned compounds. The failure of these and other proposals to 
catch on reflects the fact that many otherwise sympathetic Greeks felt compelled to 
rebel at what constituted an affront to a well-developed Sprachgefiihl that had been 
shaped in part by an education system committed to katharévousa. The ideal of a 
common language created by an act of individual will was clearly as unattainable for 
him as it was for the theorists of archaism, and what has finally emerged in the late 
20th century has come about through more natural processes of compromise between 
the two traditions. 

The following extract from the second edition of My Journey gives something of 
the flavour of Psycharis’ demotic style: 


(9) Κάποτες μου ἐρχεται va φωνάξω δυνατά, που ὄλος ο κόσμος va μ' ακούσῃ - 
"Mn, μη, μη, μὴ χαλνάτε TH γλώσσα! Καταστρέφετε την ἀρχαία και τὴ νέα μαζί. 
θέλετε γλώσσα που va μοιάζῃ τόντις με την αρχαία, Tov va εἰναι ἡ ίδια γλώσσα; 
Πάρτε τὴ γλώσσα του λαού. θέλετε ξένη γλώσσα; ΠΠάρτε trv kabapéBovoa’ θα δείξῃ 
a’ όλο τον κόσμο, πως τόντις χάθηκε ἡ αρχαία. θέλετε να παίξετε; Θέλετε νοστιμάδες, 
χωρατάδες Kat κωμωδίες; Τότες va γράφετε τὴν καθαρέβουσα. Θέλετε επιστήμη, 
κόπο Kat μάθηση; Θέλετε να πιάσετε σοβαρή δουλειά; Νὰ γράφετε την εθνική μας 
γλώσσα. ἀπό τὴν απόφασή σας, θα φανή αν εἰστε ἡ ἄντρες ἡ παιδιά. (Psycharis 
My Journey (1905: 212)) 
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[‘kapotes mu 'ercete πα fo'nakso dina'ta, pu ‘oloso ‘'kozmos na m a'kusi - 
Sometimes to-me it-comes that I-shout aloud, that all the world — that me hear - 

mi, mi, mi, mi xal'nate ti ‘ylosa!  kata'strefete tin ar'cea ce ti 'nea 

Not, not, not, not ruin(imp) the language! You-destroy the ancient and the modern 
ma'zi. '‘Oelete ‘ylosa pu na 'mjazi_ 'tondis me tin ar'gea, pu πα ‘ine 
together. You-want language that may resemble truly with the ancient, that may be 

i ‘idja'ylosa? 'Ρατγίε ti ‘ylosa tu la'u. ‘Oelete ‘kseni ‘ylosa? 

the same language? Take(imp) the language of-the people. You-want foreign language? 
‘parte tin gaQa'revusa; θα ‘diksi 5 '‘olo ton 'gozmo, pos 'tondis 

Take(imp) the katharévousa; will it-show to all the world, that truly 

'xaBice i ar'cea. 'Oelete na 'peksete? 'Oelete nosti'mades, xora'tades 
has-been-lost the ancient. You-want that you-play? You-want funninesses, jokings 

ce komo'dies?'totesna  '‘yrafete tin gaQa'revusa! 'Oelete  epi'stimi, 'kopo 

and comedies? Then should you-write the katharévousa !You-want science,  hard-work 

ce 'maQisi? 'Oelete na 'pjasete sova'ri Ou'ha? na 'yrafete tin eOni'ci maz 
and learning? You-want that you-take-on serious work? Should you-write the national of-us 
'ylosa. apo tin a'pofa'sisas, θὰ fa'ni an'iste i ‘andres i pe'dja. | 
language. From the decision of-you, will it-appear if you-are either men or children. 


‘Sometimes I have the urge to shout out loud for everyone to hear -- do not, do not, do 
not, do not ruin the language! You are destroying the ancient and the modern tongue 
alike. Do you want a language to resemble the ancient one in reality, to be the same 
language? Take the language of the people. Do you want a foreign language? Take 
katharévousa; it will show everyone that the ancient tongue has been truly lost. Do you 
want to play games? Do you want some fun, a joke, a good laugh? Then write katharévousa. 
Do you want science, hard graft and learning? Do you want to take on some serious 
work? Then write our national language. Your decision will show whether you are men 
or children.’ 


Since this piece contains no examples of residual Constantinopolitanisms or radical 
innovations, a standard Modern Greek version would not look very different apart 
from some minor orthographical changes and the use of more traditional forms of 
certain adverbs (i.e. κάποτε ['kapote], τότε ['tote], τωόντι [to'ondi]). 

To show how far written practice had become polarized in the latter part of the 
19th century, it will be useful at this point to compare the contemporary katharévousa. 
The extract in (10) is taken from the introduction to K. Rangavis’ Julian the 
Transgressor, a ‘dramatic poem’ published in 1877: 


(10) ἘΕπείσθημεν ότι, Ths δοτικής ήδη γενικώς παραδεκτής γενομένης, ακολουθήσει 
αὐτήν ο μέλλων, ο νυν παρά τοις κρείττοσιν εν χρήσει, τούτον TO απαρέμφατον, 
To πολλαχού ανατέλλον, και Ta αρνητικά μόρια, ότι δ' ad’ ετέρου ουδέποτε 
αναβιώσουσιν ἡ εὐκτική μετά του αποφωλίου av, και ο παρακείμενος, πλὴν αὐτού 


τῆς μετοχής, και υὑπερσυντελικός ... Το εισαγαγείν πρώτον ήδη εν TH νέᾳ EAANVLKY 
ποιήσει TO απαρέμφατον, και τόσα έτερα νεωτερίσαι, εστί τόλμημα, και τόλμημα 
μέγα, GAN εἰς To κοινόν ανατίθεμεν την κρίσιν edv όλως επετύχομεν. (Rangavis 


(1877: 2840) 
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[e'pisOimen oti, tiz Goti'cis 'idi  jeni’'kos paradek'tis 

We-have been-persuaded that, the dative already generally accepted 

jeno'menis, akolu'@isi aftino 'melon,o ce nin para tis ‘kritosin en 
having-become, will-follow it τῆς future, the even now among the better in 

‘xrisi, 'tuton to apa'remfaton, to pola'xu ana'telon, ce ta arniti'ka 
use, this (will follow) the infinitive, the in-many-places rising-up, and the negative 
‘moria, oti 6 af e'teru u'depote anavi'osusin i efkti'ci_ meta tu 
particles, that but from other(-hand) never will-revive τὲ optative with the 
apofo'liu an, ce o para'cimenos, plin aftu tis meto'gis, ce ipersindeli'kos ... 
empty ‘an’, and the perfect, except of-it the participle, and pluperfect ... 

to isaya'jin ‘proton 'idi en di πεα ellini'ci''piisi to apa'remfaton, ce 
The introduction (of) first now in the modern Greek poetry the infinitive, and 
‘'tosa 'εἴεγα neote'rise, esti 'tolmima, ce ‘'tolmima 'meya, al is to 
so-many other-things to-have-innovated, is bold-act, and bold-act _ big, but to the 
ci'non ana'tifemen tin 'grisin e'an 'olos epe'tixomen. ] 

public we-assign the judgement if altogether we-have-succeeded. 


‘We are convinced, now that the dative has become generally accepted, that the future, 
which is already in use among the better writers, will follow it, and that the infinitive, 
on the increase in many quarters, will follow this in turn, together with the negative 
particles, but that the optative on the other hand, with its meaningless (particle) an, will 
never be revived, and that the same applies to the perfect, apart from its participle, and 
the pluperfect ... The introduction now for the first time in modern Greek poetry of the 
infinitive alongside so many other innovations is a bold stroke, and a bold stroke of some 
magnitude, but we leave it to the public to decide whether we have been altogether 
successful.’ 


Apart from the technical terminology, someone trained in classical Greek would 
probably find this passage easier to read than the piece by Psycharis. The 
contrast could hardly be sharper, and one might conjecture that Korais must by then 
have been turning in his grave. The sentiments expressed speak for themselves; 
all contact with the real world seems to have been lost. The author, of course, 
places himself among ‘the best writers’ by his own use of the dative (e.g. κρείττοσιν 
[‘kritosin], which also revives an obsolete comparative), the monolectic classical 
future (e.g. ακολουθήσει [akolu'Gisi], unfortunately homophonous with the aorist 
subjunctive, a major reason for its demise), and the full array of infinitives 
(e.g. eloayayetv [isaya'jin], an ancient ‘strong’ aorist), together with a host of other 
long-departed forms and structures, among which the participial genitive absolute 
(της δοτικής ... γενομένης [tiz Soti'cis ... jeno'menis]) and the revival of the ancient 
class of athematic verbs in -μι [-mi] (e.g. ‘classical’ ανα-τίθε-μεν [ana'tif?emen]) stand 
out. 

It should be emphasized, however, that while the literary vanguard was marching 
steadily backwards into the ancient world, less extreme versions of katharévousa con- 
tinued to be taught in schools and to be used for more practical purposes. None the 
less, the general drift of the age had its impact even here, with the result that what 
was taught in school became increasingly remote from what was spoken at home, and 
so received little reinforcement from the majority of parents, themselves often poorly 
educated, who had no real understanding of, or interest in, this increasingly alien 
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written language. What was natural to the old elite, or even to the growing middle 
class, was much harder to sell to the population as a whole. 

A good example of the official response to the collective apathy of the mass of 
schoolchildren is provided by the exhortations of an early 20th-century primer (written, 
it must be admitted, in a language that has more in common with the original propos- 
als of Korais than with the ambitions of Rangavis): 


(11) Δεν σε βλέπω να πηγαίνῃς εἰς TO σχολείον με εκείνην τὴν αποφασιστικήν 
θέλησιν καὶ τὸ ακτινοβολούν πρόσωπον, τα οποία επεθύμουν ... Πάντες μανθάνουσι 
σήμερον γράμματα ... Συλλογίσου Ta άπειρα παιδία, τα οποία την αὐτήν ώραν εἰς 
πάντα Ta μέρη Tov κόσμου πηγαίνουσιν εἰς TO σχολείον ... Σκέφθητι, εάν έπαυεν 
ἡ κίνησις, εἰς ποίαν βαρβαρότητα ἤθελε πέσει ἡ ανθρωπότης. (Triandafyllidis (1938: 
404)) 


[den se 'νίερο a'komi πα pi'jenis is to sxo'lion me e'cinin tin apofasisti'cin 


Not you I-see © still that you-go tothe school with that τῇς determined 
'Belisin ce to aktinovo'lun 'prosopon, ta o'pia epe'@imun ... 'pandes 
intent and the shining face, the which I-desired... ΑἹ] 
man'Qanusi 'simeron 'yramata ... silo'jisu ta ‘apira pe'dia, ta o'pia 
learn today letters ... Think-of the countless children, the who 

tin af'tin'oran is'pandata 'meri τὶ ‘kozmu pi'jenusin is to 

the same hour in all the parts of-the world go to the 

sxo'lion ... ‘scef@iti, e'an 'epaven 1 'cinisis, is ‘pian varva'rotita 
school ... Reflect, if stopped the movement, into what barbarism 


i0ele ‘pesi i  anOro'potis.] 
would fall(inf) the mankind. 


Ἵ πο longer see you going to school with the determined resolve and shining face that I 
wished for ... Everyone learns to read and write these days ... Think of the countless 
children who are going to school all over the world at this very time ... Just think of the 
barbarism mankind would descend into if this movement were to stop.’ 


17.5 The Progress of Demoticism 


In the circumstances, one can only marvel at even the limited success that the teaching 
of katharévousa managed to achieve, and admire the fortitude and determination of 
those who actually learned to use it. In practice, of course, the efforts of many remained 
abysmal. Such written styles could not be reconciled with the developing norms of the 
living language, and Psychdaris’ challenge seemed to many, especially in literary and 
educational circles, to be the harbinger of an inevitable shift in favour of demotic. 
Interestingly, however, it was not the exclusiveness and elitism of the official lan- 
guage programme which initially provoked ideological opposition. Indeed, for the first 
offspring of peasant families to receive an education, katharévousa was a hard-won 
badge of upward mobility, while the earliest advocates of demoticism, long before it 
became identified with the causes of the political left (see 17.6 below), came from 
backgrounds just as privileged as those of their rivals, and objected to katharévousa 
principally on the grounds of its pretentiousness and vulgarity (Mackridge 1990: 
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41). Their primary objective was not to enfranchise the mass of the people through 
linguistic reform but to appropriate the authority to construct a modern language to 
express a modern identity based on a vision of Greece as a progressive, liberal, 
European nation, speaking and writing the ‘natural’ language that ‘expressed its soul’ 
(Tziovas 1985: 272-5). 

But change did not set in overnight, and Psycharis’ powerful advocacy of demotic 
met with equally vociferous opposition. One of the more reasoned responses came 
from Ye6ryios Chatzidakis (1848-1941), professor of linguistics at the university of 
Athens. Chatzidakis is widely regarded as the founder of the scientific study of the 
history of modern Greek, a reputation which rests on his demonstration that the 
varying proportion of old to new forms in the vernacular literature of the middle ages 
did not provide a straightforward basis for tracing the diachronic development of 
spoken Greek, as Psycharis had maintained, but actually represented a blend of spoken 
and traditional written Greek that depended less on the date of composition than the 
genre of the piece, the educational level of its author and the target audience. Applying 
what he saw as the dispassionate perspective of the linguist, Chatzidakis insisted 
that, since different forms of the Greek language had traditionally been felt to be 
appropriate for speaking and for writing, the demoticists’ efforts to minimize this well- 
established difference were fundamentally misguided. For him katharévousa represented 
the contemporary manifestation of the written tradition. If in later times the written 
language came increasingly to resemble the spoken, that too would be a historical fact 
which he would accept, but in the meantime, it was not for expatriates like Psycharis 
to meddle with reality (Chatzidakis (1901: 296)). 

The central problem, of course, was that no form of Greek existed to fulfil all the 
official, practical and literary functions of a written language in a modern state, but 
all theorists behaved as if this were a desirable objective. Ideally, the richness and 
diversity of the Greek tradition should have led to the emergence of an array of written 
registers, each stylistically adapted to its purpose, but all bound together by the devel- 
oping spoken standard and a written norm linked to it. This, by and large, is what 
finally happened, but the increasingly artificial terms of the academic debate in the late 
19th century demanded exclusive choices and internal consistency, attributes as unat- 
tainable as they were undesirable. 

In the short term, therefore, as the ideology of archaism became more and more of 
a barrier for many writers and poets, Psycharis’ support for demotic proved very 
timely. Already widely accepted as the natural language of poetry (despite the often 
lacklustre efforts of the Old Athenian School), demotic now came to be adopted even 
in Athenian literary circles by a new generation of poets whose leading figure was the 
prolific Kostis Palamas (1859-1943). In this same period serious research at last began 
into the popular literature of the middle ages and the tradition of Greek folk song, the 
latter associated especially with the name of Nikdlaos Politis (1852-1921), and these 
developments contributed further to the growth of an alternative, but equally patriotic 
and nationalistic, conception of the roots of the modern Greek nation. By the 1890s, 
even writers of prose fiction were turning their backs on the archaizing ideal and using 
demotic, just as the rhetorical posturing of the archaizing movement was approaching 
its climax. For the first time the establishment began to feel threatened by the progress 
of demoticism. 
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The obvious reason for the drift away from traditional written styles was that 
writers could not ignore the fundamental principle that communication is more impor- 
tant than the achievement of a ‘perfect’ (i.e. archaic) outward form. The idea that use 
of the ancient language would somehow bring about a rebirth of classical civilization 
was therefore rejected very early by the only groups who could even in principle have 
attempted to deliver such unrealistic cultural objectives, and in reality Psychdaris’ 
writing served to controversialize an issue that was already quietly being addressed in 
practice. It is significant that the best of the older writers had not been limited by the 
ideology of archaism, and often exploited the full range of Greek in their search for 
stylistic variety. Beaton (1994: 337-9) shows how Aléxandros Papadiamandis (1851- 
1911), for example, was able to insert set-piece ekphrdseis, reminiscent of their coun- 
terparts in the Greek novels of antiquity and composed in a lushly rhetorical style 
replete with ancient syntax and vocabulary, into narratives written in a spare and 
polished katharévousa, while at the same time enlivening the whole through the use 
of natural dialogue reflecting spoken norms or even, when appropriate, local dialect. 
The result is artistically organic and satisfying, and reveals what could be made of the 
resources available in the late 19th century by a master craftsman. 

For a time, then, the actual practice of Greek writers reveals the co-existence of a 
range of styles determined as much by precedent and individual choice as by the tenets 
of any prescriptive programme. True diglossia in its modern sense (referring not so 
much to the age-old split between spoken and written Greek as to two rival written 
varieties used for different purposes in the same community) began only with the 
dramatically polarizing effects of the advent of demoticism as a coherent movement, 
and the increasingly frantic and violent reactions of the traditionalists to its growing 
success. Thereafter, writers found themselves in a cultural and political context which 
offered them a near-exclusive choice between competing languages. The result in the 
first half of the 20th century was a kind of linguistic schizophrenia among authors 
who combined their literary activity in demotic with a professional career (e.g. Palamas, 
and the Nobel laureate Yérgos Seféris (real name Seferiddis, 1900-71)). 


17.6 The 20th Century: Crisis and Resolution 


In 1901 the businessman Aléxandros Pallis published in the Athens newspaper 
Akropolis the first instalments of his translation of the Gospels into demotic. The 
capital’s university was a major institutional backer of linguistic archaism and the 
academic community was outraged by this perceived assault on the sanctity of 
the divine text and the position of the Orthodox church. Several days of violent protest 
by students and professors followed, including attacks on newspaper offices. Eventually, 
on the night of 8 November, the police opened fire in an effort to restore order and a 
number of demonstrators were killed. 

Similar troubles attended the production of Aeschylus’ Oresteia in demotic at the 
Irédio (or theatre of Irédis Attikés (Herodes Atticus)) in 1903, and advocates of 
demotic now began to be accused not only of atheism but also of treason; translations 
of ancient masterpieces, it was alleged, drove a wedge between ancient and modern 
Greek culture (though it is hard to understand the charge in so far as an extremely 
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difficult classical text had been rendered accessible to a mass audience for the first 
time), thereby achieving in the field of language what the Bulgarians at that time were 
trying to accomplish on the ground in Macedonia, namely ‘the separation of Greece 
from its national heritage’. The campaign of denigration even descended to the level 
of name-calling, with demoticists often referred to as malliari (‘hairies’) because of 
their supposedly bohemian appearance and allegedly subversive political views as sup- 
porters of a Slavic plot, backed by Russia, to divide the Greeks and render them easy 
prey to Bulgarian territorial ambition. Such charges gained ground rapidly with the 
later success of the Bolshevik revolution, which served further to identify the cause of 
demoticism in its opponents’ eyes with treachery and the ambitions of the far left. 

All of this ignored the fact that demoticism too had traditionally identified nation 
and language (cf. Psycharis’ dictum ‘language and country are the same’ (1905: 23)). 
Its adherents could also point to the hugely unsuccessful attempts then being made to 
teach katharévousa and even Ancient Greek to the slavophone children of Macedonia 
who, having little or no competence in spoken Greek, had started to decamp to rival 
Bulgarian schools. The purists, it seems, would rather sacrifice the opportunity to make 
progress in the real world than abandon their view that the survival of the Greek state 
somehow depended on the preservation of its archaizing written language. 

The increasing antagonism provided the background to the appearance of the 
periodical Noumds (first published in 1903), which was dedicated to the promotion 
of demotic and soon became the leading literary journal of its era. Shortly after, the 
National Language Society was founded (1905), which demanded the immediate 
introduction of demotic into the primary school curriculum in Greece and Macedonia 
(the only level of schooling then compulsory), and had as its ultimate objective the 
institution of the living language as the official written language of the nation. 

It was in the pages of Noumds that cautious reformers, under the leadership of 
Palamas, first began to distance themselves from the over-schematic proposals of 
Psycharis and his followers, and to seek to defend themselves against charges of ‘hairy- 
ism’ (with all that that entailed). Noumds was also the locus of the debate which 
followed the appearance of G. Sklirés’ book Our Social Question (1907), in which it 
was explicitly argued for the first time that language reform and social reform should 
go hand in hand, and that the demoticist movement should be appealing directly to 
the people rather than engaging in futile debate with the establishment. 

The overt linking of demoticism with socialism by one of its own supporters 
shifted the ground on which the language question had hitherto been debated. Despite 
the sometimes extreme rhetoric and the fundamental disagreement about means, 
both purists and demoticists had previously shared the same objective of developing 
a national language for a resurgent Greece. Now the demotic camp began to split 
into those who saw the cause as part of a wider political programme of social reform 
on the one hand, and more traditional nationalists on the other. As time went on, 
the latter took an increasingly narrow view of the language question, and eventually 
came to identify it with establishing control over the content of the primary 
school curriculum. 

As a reflection of the practical progress of demoticism, the first public secondary 
school for girls was founded in 1908 in the town of Volos by Aléxandros Delmotzos, 
who opted for demotic as the sole medium of instruction. The bishop of Volos, raising 
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the spectre of the trial of Socrates in ancient Athens, immediately accused him of cor- 
rupting the children of the town, and in 1911 he was obliged to close his school and 
defend himself in court (where, incidentally, the bishop in his accusation equated 
hairyism, anarchism, socialism, atheism and freemasonry: see Dimaras (1974: 106) 
and Mackridge (1990: 33)). Happily, Delmotizos was acquitted, but the fact that this 
preposterous trial took place at all was an ominous sign of the growing ferocity of 
establishment reaction. 

Despite this initial setback, a plan to open an ‘experimental school’ in Athens led 
to the foundation of the Educational Society in 1910, with Delmotizos as a leading 
member. The Society’s central objective, as the organ of liberal demoticism, was the 
reform of primary education, but it sought to distance itself from Psycharis by lobbying 
for a ‘practical’ demotic which made concessions to normal educated usage as influ- 
enced by katharévousa. Furthermore, following the recent split in the demotic camp, 
the Society was careful in its publications to avoid overt association with left-wing 
politics, despite the presence of a number of leading socialists among the membership. 
Nevertheless, the links, once introduced, proved hard to shake off, and conservative 
opponents were not slow to exploit the situation to their advantage. 

Meanwhile, in the wake of political demands from the military backed up by the 
threat of intervention, the so-called bourgeois revolution of 1909 had brought Venizélos 
to power for the first time and led to the framing of a new constitution in 1911. This 
now made explicit mention of an ‘official language’: 


(12) Επίσημος γλώσσα του Κράτους εἰναι εκείνη, εἰς τὴν οποίαν συντάσσονται τὸ 
πολίτευμα και τῆς ελληνικής νομοθεσίας τα κείμενα πάσα προς παραφθοράν ταύτης 
επέμβασις απαγορεύεται. (Article 107; Dimards (1974: II. 307)) 


[e'pisimos 'ylosa tu ‘kratus ine e'cini, is tin o'pian sin'dasonde to 
Official language of-the State is that, in the which are-drawn-up the 
po'litevma ce tis elini'cis nomo@e'sias ta _'cimena; 'pasa pros 
system-of-government and of-the Greek legislation τῇς texts; all towards 
parafOo'ran taftis ep'emvasis apayo'revete.] 


corruption — of-this interference is-forbidden. 


‘The official language of the State is that in which the polity and the statutes of Greek 
legislation are drawn up; any intervention directed towards the corruption of this language 


is forbidden.’ 


The language in which the constitution was written was, of course, katharévousa, 
and by implication this was the language referred to in Article 107. The institutionali- 
zation of diglossia represented a solid victory for the forces of reaction since, despite 
Venizélos’ efforts to take credit for the ‘sophistic’ language which allegedly opened the 
way for demotic to become the official language as soon as it was first used in legisla- 
tion, an amplified version of Article 107 remained in force as late as the Colonels’ 
constitution of 1968, and no attempt was made by anyone to draft legislation in 
demotic until 1977. 

Nevertheless, the attitude of the Venizélos government in practice was rather more 
liberal than Article 107 would suggest. Members of the Educational Society were 
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invited to write textbooks in demotic for use in primary schools, thus giving all children 
a grounding in their native language before having to deal with katharévousa. At the 
same time leading members of the Society were appointed to key posts; Dimitris Glinos 
became general secretary of the Ministry of Education, and Aléxandros Delmouzos 
and Manolis Triandafyllidis, later professor of linguistics at the University of 
Thessaloniki and author of the ‘standard’ grammar of demotic (yet to be fully super- 
seded), became chief supervisors of primary education, with the result that demotic 
finally became the language of instruction in the first four grades (ages 7-12). 

Despite heated opposition not only from supporters of katharévousa but also 
from Psycharis himself, who denounced the compromises that had secured this 
limited success, the Educational Society’s achievement in securing a place for demotic 
in the curriculum was never to be challenged seriously, despite periodic moves 
to reduce or increase its presence, until it finally superseded katharévousa as the 
official language in 1976. Having been introduced under Venizélos, however, it was 
inevitable that the Society’s reforms should come under pressure when he was voted 
out of power in 1920 by an electorate growing increasingly pessimistic about the 
country’s involvement in Asia Minor. And when, in the chaotic aftermath of the even- 
tual disaster of 1922, a fascist dictatorship under the leadership of General Pangalos 
was established (1925-6), and a national conference of religious and other conservative 
pressure groups called for action against the corrupters of ‘religion, language, family, 
property, morals, national consciousness and the fatherland’ (Dimards (1974: 143-4); 
Mackridge (1990: 34)), it was all too clear who was going to be blamed for the nation’s 
misfortune. 

Triandafyllidis and Delmouzos were therefore hard pressed to show that these 
groups were not to be identified in principle or in practice, and their difficulties were 
greatly exacerbated by Glinos’ overt adoption of Marxism and subsequent takeover 
of the Educational Society, and by the formal adoption of demotic by the Communist 
Party of Greece in 1927. Although it might seem natural for the party of the people 
to address its constituency in the popular language, demoticism in the first quarter of 
the 20th century was regarded on the left as a bourgeois/liberal movement. Accordingly, 
between its foundation in 1918 (as the Socialist Labour Party) and the reform of 1927, 
the Communist Party followed the general practice of using katharévousa as the only 
serious language available for political discourse. 

The shift at this time was an almost inevitable response to the intensified politiciza- 
tion of the language issue by the right, though one can also discern here the growing 
importance of the socialist wing of the demotic movement, reflected in Glinos’ conver- 
sion to the cause. In an age when mass education was becoming a reality, and writing 
was needed to meet a vast array of different needs as the country made its transition 
from a predominantly oral to a literate culture, the written styles of the early 20th 
century were just too remote from ordinary speech to be learned effectively by the 
majority. Yet knowledge of katharévousa remained indispensable to economic advance- 
ment, and it was the social divisiveness of diglossia which lay at the heart of the new 
attitude to the language question on the part of the left at this time. 

Henceforth, until the final abolition of the official status of katharévousa in 1976, 
the written use of demotic was interpreted as a signal of left-wing sympathies, while 
the use of traditional styles was seen as a mark of conservatism, and even of support 
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for the hard right. This unfortunate development was accelerated after the appointment 
of Triandafyllidis and Delmoitzos to chairs at the University of Thessaloniki (opened 
in 1926, with demotic used by many as the medium of instruction), when the liberal 
wing of the Educational Society, apparently believing its objectives to have been 
achieved, stopped campaigning. In the wake of the more ambitious political objectives 
of its new left-wing leadership the Society itself was wound up in 1929 and Noumds 
ceased publication two years later. 

An indication of the growing strength of the links between demoticism and the left 
is provided by the efforts of the populist Metaxas dictatorship to break them, as 
reflected in the commissioning of Triandafyllidis, who was equally anxious for quite 
different reasons to distance demotic from communism, to produce a ‘state’? grammar 
of demotic as part of a programme of educational reform designed to ‘instil discipline’, 
including linguistic discipline, into the Greek people. It seemed logical that this could 
best be achieved through the use of spoken Greek, which was at last to be invested 
with the status of a ‘real’ language through the publication of its own properly codified 
and officially backed rule book. Unfortunately the work was not completed until 1941, 
when the dictator was dead and the Greek population was otherwise preoccupied with 
the business of survival under the harsh conditions of German occupation. 

It should be noted, however, that this work too was as much a normalization as a 
description of usage, involving the reduction of morphological variety (πολυτυπία 
[politi'pia]) and the minimization of the learned features which had infiltrated educated 
speech. Where it appealed to precedent, it was to the usage of the folk songs (them- 
selves dialectally homogenized in standard editions such as that of Politis) and earlier 
demotic literature which preserved an already rustic-seeming ‘purity’ that was fast 
becoming a thing of the past in the speech of ordinary urban Greeks. Nevertheless, as 
the work of the finest Greek linguist of his generation, it represents a landmark achieve- 
ment which served a vital purpose in promoting the demoticist cause. 

In the short term, however, the traditionalists of the University of Athens seized 
their opportunity to reassert their traditional authority in matters of language. In the 
spring of 1942, when large numbers of Athenians were dying daily of starvation, 
Professor Ioannis Kakridis was suspended from his duties for republishing in demotic 
(and employing a simplified system of accentuation) a lecture which he had originally 
delivered in Thessaloniki in 1936. This apparently bizarre and irrelevant move becomes 
a little more comprehensible when one recalls that attempts to undermine the pre- 
eminence of katharévousa had always been seen in establishment circles as attempts 
to undermine the will to achieve and sustain national sovereignty. The use of demotic 
under the occupation was therefore interpreted as treachery by people who now linked 
demoticism not only with the internationalism of the left but also with fascist dictator- 
ship (cf. Metaxas’ reforms) and Nazi oppression. 

Even though both resistance organizations, the liberal EDES and the communist 
EAM/ELAS, declared their support for demotic (with EAM announcing in 1944 
that demotic was already in use in the areas under its control), it was therefore 
almost inevitable that the civil war should usher in a reversal into the entrenched 
positions of the previous generation. But adherence to these positions was fast becom- 
ing a largely ideological issue, with the old dichotomy looking increasingly anachro- 
nistic in the context of the linguistic situation that had begun to emerge in the pre-war 
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years and now continued to develop in the period of post-war reconstruction and 
economic revival. 

Although for a time there was little academic interest in redefining what was meant 
by demotic and katharévousa, the debate eventually resumed in earnest. In 1963 the 
Liberal prime minister Ye6ryios Papandréou declared a policy of equal rights for the 
two written varieties in the education system, while retaining official status for 
katharévousa as the language of the state. This reform led at last to the introduction 
of an abridged version of Triandafyllidis’ grammar into schools. But since this 
work failed to take into account the cumulative long-term impact of katharévousa 
on the ordinary speech and writing of the educated classes, it inevitably prompted a 
fresh reaction, this time from the educationalist A.G. Tsopanakis, who proposed a 
‘compromise’ between Triandafyllidis’ demotic and actual educated usage (yet another 
framework based neither on practice nor on precedent). 

But in the context of this revived debate, the view at last began to be propounded 
that the language question was actually resolving itself (cf. L. Politis (1966), Vlachos 
(1967), and the grammar of ‘Common Modern Greek’ by Babiniétis and Kéndos 
(1967)); all that was required, it was suggested, was enough time for the developing 
standardization already manifest in the speech of the educated classes to come to 
maturity in its own natural way. This solution had in fact already been quietly accepted 
by a number of literary figures in the inter-war years, whose written practice had begun 
again to break down the supposed boundaries set up by the officially sanctioned diglos- 
sia. The artificial prescriptions of Psycharis had been quickly abandoned even by 
enthusiastic demoticists like Palamds and the prose writers Andréas Karkavitsas (1866-- 
1921) and Grig6rios Xenépoulos (1867-1951), who felt the need to acknowledge 
existing usage and literary precedent. By the 1930s, major writers of poetry and fiction 
had moved away from rural realism and country idioms (favoured by earlier demoti- 
cists in their pursuit of the ‘honest simplicity’ that ‘urban artifice’ was felt to have 
destroyed) in favour of a style which better reflected the evolving urban standard, with 
elements taken from educated spoken usage and even non-demotic literature. At the 
extreme, the deliberately anarchic language mix of the Surrealists (Andréas Embirikos 
(1901-75) and Nikos Engonépoulos (1910-85)) represented an attempt to break down 
all the barriers and retrieve the full range of Greek for literary purposes. Thus the 
‘pure’ demotic de/prescribed in Triandafyllidis’ grammar and later in Tzartzanos’ 
complementary Syntax (1946, 1963) already had a rather dated feel by the time these 
works appeared (though Triandafyllidis himself was well aware that normal usage was 
often distinct from the literary practice on which his description was primarily based, 
cf. Triandafyllidis (1938: 155-8, 607)). 

Unfortunately, official recognition of the way things had been developing both 
before and after the war was delayed for a decade by the military dictatorship of 
1967-74. In this unpleasant interlude even the language of primary school textbooks 
was given a katharévousa gloss, and a pamphlet entitled National Language, published 
in 1973 by the Armed Forces Headquarters, revived all the old arguments against 
demotic, linking it with communism, and reasserting the view that it was a debased 
and anarchic version of the true national language which alone enjoyed the backing 
of ancient Greek precedent. The poverty of the argument was as apparent as the bank- 
ruptcy of the regime, and after its fall in 1974 Karamanlis’ conservative government 
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began to use demotic from the start. At the same time, the political dimension of the 
language question was finally defused by the legalization of the Communist Party, 
while the education act of 1976 determined that the language of instruction in all 
classes should be ‘Modern Greek’, the latter being defined as ‘the Demotic language 
shaped by the Greek people and classic national writers as a Panhellenic instrument 
of expression, codified, without local peculiarities and extremes’ (cited in Landsman 
(1989: 171), Beaton (1994: 326)). Interestingly, however, legal texts, including this 
very act, continued to be formulated in katharévousa until 1985, and it was only in 
1986 that a ‘demotic’ translation of the Constitution was ratified, and even then the 
original was deemed to retain precedence for purposes of interpretation (Mackridge 
(1990: 38)). 

The trends of the post-war period were epitomized in Késtas Tachtsis’ comic novel 
The Third Wedding (1962), in which the speech of the principal characters, two 
middle-class women, is heavily larded with the clichés and jargon of written official- 
dom in overt recognition of the extent to which these had passed into everyday spoken 
usage (Beaton (1994: 346-7)). The practice of such writers overtly reflected the process 
of compromise that was taking place willy-nilly in the real world in sharp contrast 
with the binary opposition of the formal language debate. The acceptance of ‘Demotic’ 
as the language of education and official business was in reality not much more than 
a belated acceptance of the linguistic status quo, but the form of language involved 
was something rather different from Psycharis’ concept of demotic and even from the 
language of Triandafyllidis’ official grammar. 

Contemporary writers now exploit the potential of the language quite widely, with 
styles ranging from a traditional rural demotic (e.g. in Chrénis Missios’ evocations 
of the oral tradition (1985)) to something not far removed from late 19th-century 
katharévousa (e.g. in Embirikos’ posthumous The Great Eastern (1990-2)). But the 
language spoken by the averagely well-educated population of the major cities is now 
accepted as standard, and versions of this are employed for virtually all official and 
practical purposes. It is, of course, a compromise, the product in part of natural devel- 
opments in a social and educational context where elements of katharévousa long 
found a natural place in both speech and writing, in part of the conscious efforts 
of creative writers to circumvent the inhibiting constraints of official diglossia (see 
Mackridge (1990, 2009), Beaton (1994)). 


17.7 Standard Modern Greek 


The term ‘standard Modern Greek’ (SMG) has now replaced the earlier ‘common 
Modern Greek’ as the name of this variety (see Mackridge (1985) for a clear and 
comprehensive description). Unlike ‘pure’ demotic, SMG readily allows the use of 
features previously thought of as ‘learned’. In nominal morphology, for example, we 
may note: 


(13) (a) The reappearance of 2nd-declension feminines in -os [-os]: e.g. 
ἡ οδ-ός [i odos] ‘the street/road’ (a subclass previously replaced in 
demotic by alternative words or eliminated by reassignment to different 
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declensions, cf. especially island names like ἢ Σάμο [i 'samo] ‘Samos’, 
genitive τῆς Σάμο-ς [tis 'samos] etc.). 

The restoration of the ancient paradigm of 3rd-declension s-stem and 
u-stem adjectives in -ἥς ['is] and -ὕς [-'is] (adapted in demotic to more 
regular 1st/2nd-declension paradigms); e.g. συνεχής [sine'¢is] ‘continu- 
ous’, ευρύς [e'vris] ‘broad’. 

The restoration of the gen sg and plural paradigm of i-stem nouns, e.g. 
duvap-ews/-ers/-ewv [6i'nameos/-is/-eon] “‘power(s)’. 

The reintroduction of 3rd-declension neuters in -ov/gen -ovtos 
[-on/-ondos], -ev/gen -evtos [-en/-endos], and -ds/-dtos (or -Ws/-dWTos) 
[-'os/-'otos] from ancient participles: e.g. παρόν [pa'ron] ‘present (time)’, 
προϊόν [proi'on] ‘product’, ἐνδιαφέρον [endia'feron] ‘interest’, φωνήεν 
[fo'nien] ‘vowel’, γεγονός [jeyo'nos] ‘fact’, καθεστώς [kaBe'stos] ‘regime, 
status quo’. 

The introduction of 3rd-declension neuters in -av/-avtos [-an/-andos]: 
e.g. σύμπαν ['simban] ‘universe’. 

The full revival of the genitive plural in contrast to its previously more 
marginal status in earlier demotic (see, for example, the observations in 
Thumb (1912: 31, 33). 


In the verb system, the following should be mentioned: 


(14) 


(a) 


The reintroduction of many contract verbs of the -έω [-'eo] type, 
together with large parts of their ancient paradigm (the majority of 
the survivors in demotic having merged with the -άω [-'ao] type); e.g. 
θεωρώ [θεο΄ τοχθεωρούμαι [Beo'rume] Ἵ consider/I am supposed’. 

The use of learned verbs of the -άω [-'ao] type, again with partial res- 
toration of the ancient paradigm; e.g διασπώ [dia'spo] ‘I split’, εξαρτώμαι 
[eksar'tome] ‘I depend’. 

The use of the middle/passive of certain verbs belonging to the ancient 
athematic paradigm; e.g. τίθεμαι ['tidemai] ‘I am put’ and its com- 
pounds, or compounds of ίσταμαι ['istame] like συνίσταμαι [sin'istame] 
‘T consist (in/of)’. 

The use in compound verbs of more ancient stem forms than in the cor- 
responding simple verbs: e.g. μιλώ [mi'lo] Ἵ talk’ (255 μιλάς [mi'las]), 
beside συν-ομιλώ [sinomi'lo] ‘discuss’ (2sg συνομιλείς [sinomi'lis]); 
διώχνω [dj'oxno] ‘kick out’, beside επι-διώκω [epidi'oko] ‘aim to get’ etc. 
The reintroduction of such verbs from the learned tradition entails the 
reappearance of much learned morphology: e.g. the use of aorist -evoa 
[-efsa] rather than -εΨα [-epsa], as in συσσώρευσα [si'sorefsa] ‘I accumu- 
lated’; internal augments, as in aorist εἰστέτπραξα [i'sepraksa] from 
εἰισπράττω [is'prato] Ἵ collect, levy’; aorist passives in -Onv/-Ons/-0y 
[-Oin/-Ois/-Oi] in place of -θηκα [-Gika] etc., as in συν-ε-λήφθην [sine'lifOin] 
‘I was arrested’ from συλλαμβάνω [silam'vano]; reduplicated perfect 
passive participles, as in εκ-τε-ταμένος [ekteta'menos] ‘extended’, from 
εκτείνω [ek'tino], and so on. 
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(f) The use of inflected present active (-wv/-ovsa/-ov [-on/-usa/-on]) 
and passive participles ( ὀμενοςληλον [-'omenos/-i/-on]), and of aorist 
passive participles (Gets [-Qis]/Sevoa [-Oisa]/-Sev [-Oen]), mainly in 
adjectival functions: e.g. o προκύπτων τόκος [oO pro'cipton 'tokos] 
‘the resulting interest’, οἱ εργαζόμενες yuvatkes [i erya'zomenes ji'neces] 
‘working women’, οἱ πληγείσες περιοχές [i pl'ijises perio'ces] ‘the dev- 
astated regions’, απολεσθέντα [apoles'Benda| ‘lost property’. 

(g) Use of certain adverbs in -ws [-os] alongside the demotic type in -a [-a], 
e.g. cu-/Svo-tuxiis [ef-/dis-ti'xos] ‘fortunately/unfortunately’, especially 
useful in the case of potential homonyms, e.g. axpi Bis [akri'vos] ‘exactly’ 
(from ἀκριβής [akri'vis]), beside ακριβά [akri'va] ‘expensively’ (from 
akptBds [akri'vos]). 


There is also a large number of phrases, often involving genitive absolutes, datives 
and ancient prepositions, that express an idea neatly and have no ‘true’ demotic 
equivalent: e.g. θεού θέλοντος [8e'u ‘Bclondos] ‘God willing’; προκειμένου (να για) 
[proci'menou [na/ja]] ‘if it’s a question of’; out ptAayBavopévou[simberilamvano' menu] 
(+ gen noun) ‘including X’; τοις εκατόν [tis eka'ton] ‘per cent’; υπόψη [i'popsi] 
‘in mind/view, for the attention of’; κατευθείαν [katef'@ian] ‘straight (on)’; 
ev αντιθέσει προς [enandi'Gesi pros] ‘as opposed to’; and so on. A few may well rep- 
resent fossilized survivals in the spoken tradition, but the great majority are clearly 
taken from katharévousa. 

Such widespread borrowing from the learned language has naturally introduced 
elements of learned phonology into SMG, and many of the phonotactic constraints of 
traditional demotic no longer apply systematically, producing some uncertainty in the 
pronunciation of particular words (the katharévousa rules, it should be noted, are also 
often alien even to Ancient Greek, since a modern pronunciation is used for the ancient 
written forms).’ All the following words, quite regular in SMG, violate demotic rules 
in one way or another: ποιητής [pii'tis] ‘poet’; εκδρομή [ekdro'mi] ‘excursion’; στοιχείο 
[sti'cio] ‘element’; €kTaon ['ektasi] ‘extension’; ἐχθρός [ex'@ros] ‘enemy’; παύση ['pafsi] 
‘cessation’; συμφωνώ [simfo'no] ‘I agree’; ρεύμα ['revma] ‘current’. Cf. 11.2 and 11.6, 
and see Mackridge (1985: 28—31)). 

Just before the Second World War, the great French linguist André Mirambel ana- 
lysed the language situation then obtaining in Greece (Mirambel (1937), cf. Browning 
(1983: 111ff)). Although at that time there was in theory a state of diglossia, he natu- 
rally found that actual practice was more subtly differentiated. At one extreme of the 
spectrum stood katharévousa, and at the other, the more or less artificial standardiza- 
tions of demotic (‘hairy’ language) advocated by hard-core ideologists. Between these 
poles stood: 


(15) (a) The normal language of scientific discourse, political debate and serious 
news reporting, the so-called ‘mixed’ variety (μικτή [mi'kti]), which 
retained much of the basic structure of katharévousa but borrowed key 
modern terms from demotic in unmodified form and avoided the extreme 
archaism, formulaic phraseology and more complex grammatical struc- 
tures of pure katharévousa. 
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(b) The everyday language of the urban middle class (καθομιλουμένη 
[kaQomilu'meni] ‘colloquial (language)’), used also for journalism and 
much non-fictional writing; it was based on demotic structures supple- 
mented with elements from the learned language, and, as the more or 
less natural product of institutionalized diglossia, retained popular and 
learned forms side by side according to context (e.g. συκώτι [si'koti] = 
‘liver’ in a recipe, but trap ["ipar] = ‘liver’ in a medical context etc.). 

(c) The language of the mass of the population (δημοτική [Simoti'ci]), still 
little influenced by katharévousa and differentiated by region; this was 
also, with some adaptation, the normal language of creative literature, 
though many authors were already moving towards (b) and beyond. 


Today’s SMG in essence represents a continuation of (15b), with the spoken varieties 
of (15c) becoming increasingly assimilated to it. In its written form, it is the natural 
product of the extension of (15b) into areas previously dominated by (15a) and 
katharévousa proper, and the resulting incorporation of elements from those sources 
has had its impact on speech as well (Korais would be pleased, even though the results 
are fairly random). A more or less homogeneous demotic, based on forms of the tra- 
ditional spoken language unaffected by katharévousa, has therefore become more of 
an ideal construct than ever, and it survives today chiefly as the written language of 
creative writers with a traditional cast of mind. As such, it may perhaps best be seen 
as a specialized register of SMG. 

By contrast, katharévousa as a distinct written variety is now virtually extinct, 
though until very recently it retained a toe-hold in the most conservative quarters, 
particularly the law, the church and the armed forces (e.g. ‘demotic’ was sanctioned 
as the language of the courts and legal documents only in 1985, and resistance is still 
in evidence among the older generation of lawyers). A passive ability to read it is still 
widespread among those exposed to it at school, but there is a real barrier between 
younger readers and worthwhile older texts (e.g. Papadiamandis’ work). Its spirit, none 
the less, survives in the continued calquing of words and expressions for new inven- 
tions and ideas, while those who know enough of its stylistic traits can still exploit its 
resources to deflate pomposity or silence a bore (though use of katharévousa otherwise 
is likely to be seen as evidence that the speaker is himself irredeemably pompous and 
boring). More generally, for as long as there are people with the necessary background, 
it remains a source of stylistic variation within SMG. 

This is not to say, however, that debate about the state of the language is over, or 
that all the problems created by diglossia have yet been fully overcome. Generations 
of training are not forgotten overnight, and the clichéd corpulence of katharévousa, 
with its in-built emphasis on form at the expense of content, often resurfaces in official 
forms of SMG. There are, furthermore, those who still lament the absence of a fully 
stable and standardized written form of Greek, and criticize writers for ‘demoticizing’ 
learned forms or creating ‘neo-purist’ varieties by using elements alien to the spirit of 
demotic (see, for example, Kriarads (1987)); the old impatience for immediate, definitive 
and consistent solutions lives on, hand in hand with a reluctance to accept any specific 
solution that presents itself. Most recently there has been renewed concern about the 
detrimental effects of indeclinable foreign loans (chiefly now from English), and a 
revival of the debate about the integrity of the language which has led on to fresh 
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consideration of the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek and the place 
of the ancient language in the school curriculum. 

All of this notwithstanding, the crucial fact remains that there is for the first time 
since the Hellenistic period a near-universal acceptance of one superordinate form of 
Greek, a variety that is coherent within well-defined parameters (see Mackridge (1985), 
Holton et al. (1997)), and offers a choice of registers appropriate to all spoken and 
written purposes. People can use this language without political implications or per- 
sonal risk, and the old embarrassment stemming from uncertainty about correct 
written usage is very largely a thing of the past. 

Freed from the old ideologies, writers too can enjoy the freedom and pleasure of 
experimenting with their uniquely rich and diverse traditions. Any dissatisfaction in 
literary circles with the blander forms of the new Koine is as natural as that of the 
creative writers of Ptolemaic Alexandria with its ancient equivalent, and one looks 
forward optimistically to the day when there will be an equally universal acceptance 
of the fact that the only fully standardized languages are dead ones, and that experi- 
mentation, diversity and change are a cause for celebration rather than concern. See 
Georgakopotlou and Silk (2009) for up-to-date discussion, from several perspectives, 
of different standardizing ideologies in the development of Greek. 


17.8 A Range of Styles 


In written Greek a considerable gap between literary and non-literary composition still 
remains, though both the former, with its links to earlier demotic, and the latter, with 
its roots in the learned tradition of katharévousa, have in their different ways moved 
towards the spoken educated norm, as noted. Official and technical writing, for 
example, tends to have an impersonal, literal-minded and rather stodgy character, 
while creative fiction and poetry allow in principle for a crisper, more personal and 
inventive use of the resources of the language. News reporting tends to go more with 
the former, comment etc. more with the latter. Spoken Greek is equally varied accord- 
ing to context, but colloquial speech has its own characteristic vocabulary (including 
slang, fillers, exclamations, ritualized greetings etc.) and a style distinguished by high 
levels of idiomaticity and large numbers of set phrases and expressions. 

We may conclude this chapter with some short examples (see also Mackridge (1985: 
338ff)). The passages in (16) below are: (a) a famous poem, (b) an extract from a liter- 
ary novel, (c) an extract from a crime novel, (d) a piece taken from the online news 
pages of a ‘serious’ newspaper, and (e) some clauses from a piece of draft legislation. 
The language of the first is a model of refined literary demotic, with no learned features 
(note especially the traditional demotic ayépas [a'jeras] ‘air/wind’, with intrusive glide, 
for standard aépas [a'eras]). The selections from the two novels illustrate, respectively, 
a straightforward narrative style (albeit with idiosyncracies) and the colloquial lan- 
guage of an exchange between a detective and his superior; the former is mainly 
demotic but naturally allows learned features in routine expressions (e.g. the present 
middle participle in επικείμενες εκλογές [epi'cimenes eklo'jes] ‘imminent elections’), 
the latter pure urban vernacular. The fourth extract is a typical piece of factual 
journalism, a style in which a range of learned components is naturally embedded 
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(note, for example, the many abstract nouns with genitive dependents, the adverbs in 
τως [-os], the consistent use of 0 οποίος [| 0 o'pios] rather than tov [pu] in relative 
clauses, and once again the present middle participles). Finally, the draft legislation 
almost gives the impression of having been translated from katharévousa, with tell- 
tale features and structures carried over; note in particular the hyperbaton, 
including an aorist passive participle, in τις Kat’ εξουσιοδότηση νόμου εκδοθείσες 
πράξεις [tis kat eksusio'dotisi 'nomu ekdo'Bises 'praksis], lit. ‘the in-accordance-with 
authority of-law issued enactments’. No further commentary is provided, and there 
are no transcriptions. If this book has done its job, none will be needed. 


(16) (a) Λυπούμαι γιατί άφησα va περάσει ένα πλατύ ποτάμι μέσα 

I-regret because I-let that pass a broad river within 
από τα δαχτυλά μου 
from the fingers — of-me 

χωρίς va Tw ούτε μια στάλα. 

without that I-drink even a drop. 

Tapa βυθίζομαι στὴν πέτρα. 

Νονν I[-sink into-the stone. 

Eva μικρό πεύκο στὸ κόκκινο χώμα, 

A small pine  in-the red soil, 

dev έχω ἀλλη συντροφιά. 

not J-have other company. 

Ο,τι αγάπησα χάθηκε μαζί με τα σπίτια 

Whatever I-loved was-lost together with the houses 

που εἰταν καινούργια το περασμένο καλοκαίρι 

that were new the last summer 

και γκρέμισαν με τον ayépa του φθινοπώρου. 

and collapsed with the wind  of-the autumn. 


Yorgos Seféris, Mythistorema, 18 


‘I am sorry for having let a broad river pass through my fingers 
without drinking a single drop. 
Now I’m sinking into the stone. 
A small pine-tree in the red soil 
is all the company I have. 
Whatever I loved vanished with the houses 
that were new last summer 
and collapsed in the autumn wind.’ 
Keeley and Sherrard (1967: 47) 


(b) Ὅπως κάθε Πέμπτη βράδυ, εἰχαν Beyyépa. Προσπάθησα 
As every Thursday evening, they-had party. I-tried 
va τοὺς αποφύγω, δεν άντεχα ούτε για ένα καλησπέρα, και 


that them I-avoid, ποῖ JI-tolerated even for ἃ  good-evening, and 
κλειδώθηκα στο δωμάτιό μου. ‘Akova χλιαρό TO κέφι Tous, αἰισιόδοξοι 
I-locked-myself in-the room of-me. I heard lukewarm the high-spirits of-them, optimistic 


με τις επικείμενες ekdoyés. Αλλά δε μ' ddnve To κλάμα του 
with the imminent elections. But not me left the cry of-the 
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Παύλου. Αἰισθανόμουν ότι ποτέ tla δὲ θα ξεχάσω εκείνη TH 


Ῥανίοβ.  I-felt that never again not will I-forget that the 

χειρονομία TOU TH στιγμή που χωρίζαμε, λες και χωρίζαμε για 
gesture of-him the moment that we-were-parting, you-say and we-were-parting for 
πάντα. Πίεζα τὸ προσωπό μου στο μαξιλάρι και βασανιζόμουν 

ever. I-pressed the face of me into-the pillow and_ I-tortured-myself 

a τὴν αναλύσω σ' όσες γίνεται μικρότερες κινήσεις, Va την 

that it Tanalyse in as-many-as happens smaller movements, that it 
προσδιορίσω με τὴν κάθε σημασία Tou tows έκρυβε. 

I-define with the every meaning that perhaps it-was-hiding. 


Maro Dotka, Fool’s Gold (H Apyaia Xkoupid), ch. 3 


‘Like every Thursday evening, they had a party. I tried to avoid them, I couldn’t stand 
even a “good evening”, and I shut myself in my room. Their high spirits came across as 
half-hearted, though they were optimistic about the imminent election. But I couldn’t let 
go of Pavlos’ weeping. I felt that I would never forget that gesture of his when we were 
parting, as if we were parting for ever. I pressed my face into the pillow and gave myself 
a hard time analysing it into ever smaller movements, defining it with every meaning that 
it might conceal.’ 


(c) Σηκώνει To βλέμμα και με κοιτάζει. Νέα at Tov 
He-lifts the gaze and me looks-at. ‘News from the 

AdBavo;? pe ρωτάει. “Timota vedtepo, kK. διευθυντά. Tov avakptvoupe 
Albanian?’, me he-asks. ‘Nothing newer, mister director. Him we-interrogate 
ακόμα.᾽ Ἐπιβαρυντικά στοιχεία; Κοφτές ερωτήσεις, κοφτές απαντήσεις, 
still.’ ‘Incriminating evidence?’ Short questions, short answers, 
μόνο Ta απαραίτητα για va δείξει ὀτι εἰναι ἄλφα πνιγμένος, 
only the indispensable for that he-show that he-is (a) choked, 
βήτα αποδοτικός και γάμμα ουσιώδης και συγκεκριμένος. ἀμερικάνικα 


(b) efficient and (c) material and _— specific. American 
κόλπα, TO ‘Tape. “Ox, αλλά ἐχουμε αὐυτόπτη μάρτυρα, που τον 
tricks, it we-called. No, but  we-have eye witness, that him 
αναγνώρισε, όπως σας εἰπα.᾽ Αὐτό δεν εἰναι κατανάγκῃη 

recognized, 45 to-you I said.’ ‘This ποῖ is necessarily 

επιβαρυντικό στοιχείο. Tov εἰδε va τριγυρνάει γύρω από το σπίτι. 
incriminating evidence. Him he-saw that he-prowl around from the house. 


Δεν tov εἰδε. otte va μπαίνει, obte va βγαίνει. Δακτυλικά 

Not him he-saw neither that he-enter, nor that he -go-out. Finger 
αποτυπώματα;᾽ ἽΠολλά. Ta περισσότερα του ζευγαριού. ‘Ox 

prints?’ ‘Many. The more of-the couple. Not 

ὄμως τοῦ ὕποπτου. Φονικό όπλο δὲ βρέθηκε. Me trapéoupe και 
however of-the suspect. Murder weapon not was-found.’ Me he-leads-astray and 


μιλάω κι εγώ τηλεγραφικά, ο κύόπανος. 
I-speak also I telegraphese, the prick. 
Pétros Markaris, Night News (Νυχτερινό AeAtio), ch, 2 


‘He looks up and stares at me. “News about the Albanian?”, he asks. “Nothing since we 
last spoke, sir. We’re still questioning him.” “Incriminating evidence?” Short questions, 
short answers, just what’s needed to show that he’s (a) up to his ears, (b) efficient and (c) 


to the point a 
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nd specific. American ploys, we called this. “No, but we have an eye-witness 


who recognized him, as I told you.” “That’s not necessarily incriminating evidence. He 


saw him han 


ging around the house. He didn’t see him going in or out. Fingerprints?” 


“Lots. Mainly the couple’s. But not the suspect’s. No murder weapon.” He’s got me 


talking telegraphese too, the prick.’ 


(d) H παγκόσμια οἰκονομία ἐδωσε τὸ τελευταίο διάστημα 
The global economy gave  (in-)the last interval 
κάποια σημάδια επιβράδυνσης τῆς πτώσῃς και επέτρεψε 
some signs of-slowing ΟΕ the — fall and allowed 


OTLS χρηματιστηριακές ayopés va ανακάμψουν σχετικώς, 


to-the moncy markets that they-recover accordingly, 


ουσιαστικά Va ανασηκωθούν ALyo ἀπὸ ta βάθη τῆς μαύρης 


essentially that they-rise a-little from the depths of-the black 


τρύπας στην οποία elyav καταπέσει μετὰ τις πολλές καταρρεύσεις 


hole in-the which they-had fallen-down after the many collapses 


τραπεζών τὸ περασμένο φθινόπωρο. Παρ’ όλα αὐτά οἱ εκτιμήσεις 


of-banks — th 
για τὴν οικ 


ce last autumn. Despite all this the estimates 


OVOLLKT] δραστηριότητα στοὺς πρώτους TPELS AVES του 


for the economic activity in-the first three months of-the 


2009 εἰναι εντελώς avTidetes. OvTE τὸ Διεῦνές Νομισματικό Tapeto 
2009 4«τἷῪὸοό͵ entirely contrary. Neither the I M F 
otte ὁ OOZA μπόρεσαν va μεταδώσουν θέτικα μηνύματα γιὰ τὸ 


ποῦ the OECD could that they-report positive messages about the 
βάρος τῆς theons A για Tov χρόνο και τὴν évTaon τῆς 

weight of-the recession or about the time and the intensity of-the 
ανάκαμψης. Αντιθέτως, οι συνεχείς αναθεωρήσεις δειχνουν OTL ἢ 
recovery. On-the-contrary, the continual revisions show that the 
eTepxouern theon Oa εἰναι πολύ βαθύτερη απὸ THY αναμενόμενη. 
on-coming recession will be much deeper than the being-expected(-onc). 


Antonis Karakousis, To Vima (To Brua), Sunday 26 April 2009 


‘The global economy in the last period has given some signs of a slowing rate of fall and 


has allowed the money markets to recover accordingly, in effect to rise a little from the 


depths of the 


last autumn. 


black hole into which they had fallen with the collapse of so many banks 
None the less, estimates of economic activity in the first three months of 


2009 are entirely contrary. Neither the IMF nor the OECD was able to report positive 


messages about the severity of the recession or the time and strength of the recovery. On 


the contrary, continual revisions indicate that the oncoming recession will be much deeper 


than expected.’ 


(6) Σχέδιο Νόμου: Εἰδική Λγωγή Kat Εκπαίδευσῃ για τὴ 
Draft  of-law. Special Education and Learning for the 
διασφάλιση Lowy εὐκαριών σε ἀτομα με αναπηρία και 


assurance 


of-equal opportunities to individuals with disability and 


ELOLKES EKTIGLOEUTLKES ανάγκες. 


special educ. 
Ap8po 1: 
Article 1: 


ational needs. 
ee 7 , 
ἔννοια και Σκοπός 


Meaning and Purpose 
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1. H avatmpia αποτελεί φυσικό μέρος τῆς ανθρώπινης ὑπαρξης 
1. The disability comprises natural part — of-the human existence 
και σε καμία περίπτωση δὲν υποβιβάζει τὸ δικαίωμα Tou ατόμου 
and in πὸ circumstance not it-diminishes the right of-the individual 
OTH συμμετοχήῆ TN OTN συνεισφορά τοῦ στην κοινωνία. 
to-the participation or the contribution of-him to-the society. 
2s Εἰδική Aywy) και Εκπαίδευση (EAE) εἰναι to σύνολο τῶν 
2. Special Education and Learning (SEL) is the total — of-the 
παρεχομένων εἰδικών εκπαιδευτικών υπηρεσιών στοὺς μαθητές με 
being-provided special educational services to-the pupils with 
αναπηρία Kat διαπιστωμένες εἰδικές EKTIALSEUTLKES ανάγκες, TOU 
disability and acknowledged special educational needs, that 
διασφαλίζουν σε αὐτούς ολοκληρωμένη εκπαίδευση, loes εὐκαιρίες 
ensure to them integrated education, equal opportunities 
για πλήρη συμμετοχή και συνεισφορά στὴν κοινωνία, ανεξάρτητη 
for full participation and contribution to-the society, independent 
διαβίωση, οιἰκονομική αὐτάρκεια και αὐυτονομία. 
living, economic self-sufficiency and autonomy. 
3. Ο ρος EAE αντικαθιστά tov όρο ἰδική Αγωγή᾽ στη 
The term 5Ε1, replaces the term ‘Special Education’ in-the 
νομοθεσία και OTLS κατ' εξουσιοδότηση νόμου εκδοθείσες πράξεις. 


legislation and in-the according-to authority of-law issued enactments. 
Draft Legislation (website of the Ministry of Education and Religious Affairs, April 2009) 


‘Green Paper: Special Education and Learning to secure equal opportunities for individuals 

with disabilities and special educational needs. 

Article 1: Meaning and Purpose. 

1. Disability forms a natural part of human existence and in no circumstance does it 
reduce the right of the individual to participate in or contribute to society. 

2. Special Education and Learning (SEL) constitutes the totality of special educational 
services provided for students with disabilities and certified special educational needs, 
that secure for them integrated education, equal opportunities fully to participate in 
and contribute to society, an independent lifestyle, economic self-sufficiency and 
personal autonomy. 

3. The term SEL replaces the term “Special Education” in legislation and in enactments 
issued with the authority of law.’ 


Notes 


1. Though born in Odessa and educated in Constantinople, Psycharis settled in Paris to pursue 
an academic career and claimed to feel comfortable only with the French version of his 
Christian name. 

2 E.g. a word like πράγμα was pronounced in Ancient Greek as [prayma], but in Modern as 
['prayma] ‘thing’ (beside demotic πράμα ['prama]). 
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INDEX 


Ancient Greek personal names are given in their familiar Anglo-Latin forms, Byzantine names, 


even the most familiar, as transliterations of their Greek spellings (using ch/ph for chi/phi), and 


modern Greek names in a largely phonetic spelling (using ch for chi, and f for phi except where 
ph- is so well established word-initially that f spellings might hinder effective use of the index; 
so Philippidis not Filippidis etc.). No system is entirely adequate, and none will ever satisfy all 


bodies of opinion; no further justification is therefore attempted. 


accent 
ancient, based primarily on pitch 
modulation xx, 5, 41 
shift to stress-based system in Koine xx, 5, 
41, 118, 122, 162, 165, 167, 169-70 
acclamations 325, 327-33 
accusative and infinitive 
replaces factive accusative and participle 
construction in ‘basic’ Koine 92-3 
widely replaced by finite clauses in ‘basic’ 
Koine (indirect statements and 
indirect commands) 93-4, 143, 
156-7, 180 
accusative case 
as replacement for dative in northern 
dialects of modern Greek 284-5, 384, 
449 
as replacement for dative to mark indirect 
objects 116-17, 179-80, 184-5, 337 
development of, as ‘default’ prepositional 
case 107-8, 154, 173, 180, 186, 
246-7, 284-5, 341 
in competition with genitive as indirect 
object marker 180, 184-5, 284, 337, 
384 
Achaean (putative prehistoric dialect 
group) 18 
Achaean League 87-8, 124-5 
Doric koine of 87-8 
Achilles Tatius 136 


adjectives, developments in late antique/ 
Medieval Greek 289-92 
Aelian 136 
Aeolic (ancient dialect group) 14, 18, 20, 
23.-.4. 25,26 
see also Boeotian; Lesbian; Thessalian 
Aelius Aristides 135, 136, 140-1 
Aeschylus 56, 138 
Aetolian League 87-8, 124-5 
Doric (North-West Greek) koine of 87-8 
akritic songs 214-15, 333-4, 407 
Albanian 227-9 
Alcaeus 50-1, 99 
Alcman 53 
Alexander the Great 79, 81 
Alexandria 79, 98, 99 
Alexandrian poetry 98-9 
Aléxios I Komnenés 201-2, 213, 238-9 
Ancient Greek 
decline of local dialects of (excluding 
Attic) 84-8 
defining characteristics of within Indo- 
European family of languages 9-10 
literary and official dialects of (excluding 
Attic) 43-65 
local dialects of 13-41 
prehistory and early history of 13-24 
see also under names of individual dialects 
Anna Komnené 201, 213-14 
the Alexiad of 238-40, 264-8 
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Antigonids 80 
Antioch 79, 245 
Antiphon 68 
aorist 
active/passive forms of in Medieval 
Greek 303, 318 
merger with perfect 102, 131-2, 154, 
176-8, 245, 302, 318, 330 
middle forms replaced by passive 103, 
130, 256 
middle forms replaced by perfect 
active 247, 256, 341 
see also past tense paradigms 
aphaeresis 276-7, 329, 332, 336, 353 
Apokopos 367-8 
Apollonius of Rhodes 98 
Apostolic Fathers 152-4 
Appian 136 
Arab conquests, in Byzantine empire 195-6 
Aramaic 114, 148-9 
Arcadian dialect 14, 18, 21, 25, 27, 36-7 
Arcado-Cypriot (ancient dialect group) 14, 
16, 18, 22 
archaic Greek poetry 43-56 
see also under names of individual poets 
Archilochus 49-50 
Archimedes 98 
Arianism 192-3 
Aristophanes 67, 75-6, 101, 104 
Armenia 209 
Armenian, as a literary language (early 
medieval) 209 
Arrian 136, 146 
article (definite) 
development of in Medieval Greek 289 
forms of used as relative pronouns 186, 
293-4, 336 
Asia Minor 
Christians deported from 431 
Greek in 13, 18, 20, 75, 76, 81, 90, 
113-14, 170, 207, 208-9, 212, 384, 
398-404, 406 
Asianism 99-100, 134-5 
Atatiirk, Mustafa Kemal 430 
athematic verbs, replaced 102, 187, 303-5 
Athenian, Old (modern dialect group) see 
Old Athenian 
Athens 
as capital of modern Greece 383, 428 
in the Hellenistic period 101-2 


prestige of ancient, as a factor in the rise 
of Attic 67-70, 73-7 
Attalus II, king of Pergamum 95 
Attalus III, king of Pergamum 125 
Attic declension, eliminated from the 
Koine 83 
Attic dialect 
adopted as official language by the 
Macedonian court 80-3 
advocated as basis for a modern 
standard 427, 439 
as a learned language in Roman/Byzantine/ 
Ottoman periods 133-41, 213-14, 
231-42, 417-18 
as a literary dialect (classical period) 56-9, 
67-72 
as an Official dialect (classical 
period) 40-1, 73-7 
Athenian, in the Hellenistic/Roman 
periods 101-5, 163-5 
classical 3, 13-14, 16, 19, 22, 27, 40-1, 
56-9, 67-77 
early development as a ‘standard’ 
language 67-77 
see also Great Attic; Koine (Hellenistic/ 
Roman) 
orthography of xviii-xx, 3, 40-1, 85-6 
see also Atticism 
Attic-Ionic (ancient dialect group) 14, 15, 
16, 22-3 
see also Attic; Ionic 
Atticism 
Atticist grammars and lexica 137-9 
‘errors’ in Atticizing authors (Roman/ 
Byzantine) 141, 213-14, 233-4, 
235-6, 239-40 
impact on ‘higher’ Koine writing in the 
Roman empire 135-7, 145-6 
impact on learned Christian writing 
(Roman period) 155-9 
in the Roman, Byzantine and Ottoman 
periods 133-41, 213-14, 231-42, 
264-8, 417-18 
in the Second Sophistic (Roman 
period) 133-41 
moderated in 3rd century ap (‘literary’ 
Koine) 136-7 
origins, as reaction to Asianism 99-100 


principal markers of 138-9, 157-8, 
267-8 


augment, in Medieval Greek/Modern Greek 
dialects 319, 327, 342, 386, 395, 
399, 426 

Avars 195 


Balkan Sprachbund 227-9 
‘barbarian’ invasions of Roman empire 193 
Basil, St (the Great) 155 
‘be’, verb transferred to middle 
paradigm 154, 256, 303-4 
Bergadés 367-8 
Bértos, Neilos (Nathanaél) 226 
Bessarion, Cardinal 220, 230 
bilingualism 
Greek—Coptic 111-13, 169-70 
Greek—Latin 98, 126-32, 196-7 
Greek-Romance 345-9, 367, 368, 396, 
397, 415 
Greek—Semitic 106-7, 111, 114, 147-9 
Greek—Turkish 379-81, 398-9, 402-4, 
315-16, 418-19 
Bithynia 80, 125 
Bithynian dialect (modern) 113 
Boeotian dialect (ancient) 13, 14, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 84-7 
koineization of 84-7 
orthography of 27, 33, 85-6 
principal characteristics of 32-3, 86 
Bulgarian 227-9 
Bulgars 197-8, 199, 325-6 
language (Turkic) 325 
Byron, Lord 377 
Byzantine state 
at its height 197-200 
decline and fall of 200-5 
established 194-7 
importance of Greek culture 
within 210-14 


Callimachus 98 
Callinicus 156-7, 237-8 
calques (French-/English-based), in written 
Greek of 
modern period 221, 421, 447 
see also loanwords/loan translations 
Cappadocian (modern dialect 
group) 113-14, 274, 382, 398, 
401-2, 403-4 
as part of an ‘eastern’ Koine 402, 404 
breakdown of gender system in 401-2 
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marking of definiteness in 402 
Turkish influence on 403-4 
Carthage 124 
Cassius Dio 137 
chain effects, in development of Greek vowel 
system 160-3 
Chariton 101 
Charlemagne 199 
Chatzidakis, Yeoryios 455 
Choniates, Michaél 202 
Choniates, Nikétas 202, 213, 264 
choral lyric 53-6 
Chortatsis, Yeoryios 392-3 
Christianity/Christian literature 134, 147-59, 
191, 192-3, 195, 197-8, 199, 202-3, 
204-5, 225-6, 253-8, 373-4, 419-21 
Chronicle of the Morea 216, 349-57 
vernacular language of 349-51, 353-7 
chronicles 222-5 
early/middle Byzantine 245-53 
in later medieval vernacular 216, 349-57 
Chrysostom, John 155, 225 
Cicero 69, 126 
Clement of Alexandia 155, 223 
Cleopatra 125 
clitic pronouns see pronouns, personal 
(clitic) 
common Greek (hypothetical source of 
ancient dialects) 9-10, 16 
compensatory lengthening 27, 38, 41 


complement clauses, finite variants replace 
accusative + infinitive in Koine 93-4, 
143, 157 
compounds (nominal/adjectival), popularity 
of in medieval vernacular 330, 332-3, 
342 
conditional periphrases 
forms of in late antique/Medieval 
Greek see under future indicative 
shift of to pluperfect function in Medieval 
Greek 297, 300-1 
conjugation, anomalies levelled out of Great 
Attic/Koine 73, 102-3 
consonant system 
summary of changes in Hellenistic/Roman 
periods 170-2 
summary of changes in middle 
ages 274-6, 281-3 
Constantine the Great 134, 155, 191, 
192-3 
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Constantinople 
educated (Greek) speech of, in modern 
period 384, 421, 448-51 
educated speech of, in medieval 
period 338, 341-2 
falls to the Ottoman Turks 205 
founded 155, 193 
Greeks hounded out of 433 
taken and sacked by the fourth 
crusade 203 
contract verbs 
interaction with other imperfective classes 
in medieval Greek 307-12 
paradigmatic confusion between different 
classes of; development of in Medieval 
Greek 313-16, 350 
co-ordination/parataxis in ‘popular’ 
Greek throughout the ages 107, 151, 245, 
410 
Coptic 
as an administrative language 191, 
209-10 
as a literary language 191, 209-10 
influence on vernacular Egyptian 
Koine 111-13, 169, 170 
Cretan dialect 
ancient 25, 27, 29-30 
medieval 216-17, 360-2, 366-8 
modern 277, 281, 283, 382, 392-8 
Cretan Renaissance 361-2, 392-3 
Crete 
medieval 360-1 
modern 382, 392-3 
crusades 202-3 
Crusius, Martin 416 
Cynicism 98 
Cypriot dialect 
ancient 14, 18, 21, 121, 274 
forming part of an ‘eastern’ Koine 
(HellenisticfRoman) 113-14, 402 
medieval 216-17, 274-5, 356-7, 360, 
362-6 
modern 274-5, 281, 382, 306-7, 
391-2 
phonological characteristics of medieval/ 
modern 362-4 
syllabary (ancient) 12-13 
Cyprus 
medieval 198, 360 
modern 339, 433-5, 436, 437 


Danubian principalities (Moldavia and 
Wallachia) 373, 375, 415, 417, 421, 
427 
dative case 
absence in ‘vernacular’ literature (12th 
century onwards) 337, 350 
decline of in Koine/early medieval 
vernacular (replaced by accusative/ 
genitive/prepositional phrases) 97, 
107-8, 116-17, 179-80, 184-5, 186, 
284-5 
obsolete in early modern colloquial 387, 
440 
residual in educated colloquial (from 12th 
century) 284, 341-2 
restricted popular use in Roman/early 
Byzantine periods 152, 246-7, 255, 
330 
retained in ‘formal’ written styles 


throughout Roman/Byzantine/ 
Ottoman/modern periods 138, 246-7, 
255, 262, 264, 284, 341-2, 418, 
422-3, 453 
declensional anomaly, levelled out in Attic/ 
Koine 82-3, 102, 285-6 
degemination 
absence of in Cypriot (and other south- 
eastern dialects) 274, 363 
in late antique/Medieval Greek 274 
Dellaportas, Lindrdos 366-7 
Delmotzos, Aléxandros 457-60 
demonstrative pronouns see pronouns, 
demonstrative 
Demosthenes 69, 72, 79 
‘demotic’ Greek in modern period 
exemplified 406-11, 423-6, 442-5, 
446-52 
historical morphology of 284-323 
historical phonology of 274-7, 281-4 
now distanced from modern standard 411, 
460, 461-2 
see also standard Modern Greek 
Psycharis and 446-52, 454-7, 459 
Solomés and 442-5 
see also demoticism 
demoticism (20th century) 
educational aims of the movement 457-60 
linked with left-wing politics 457-62 
progress of 454-62 
roots of 419-21, 442-5 


‘demoticizing’ written styles, for practical/ 
educational purposes 418-21 
dialects (ancient) see under Ancient Greek 

decline of 84-8 
dialects (medieval/modern) 
northern group, origins and principal 
markers of 338, 384, 404-6 
survey of major divisions (Pontic and 
Cappadocian/south-eastern/Cretan- 
Cycladic/Peloponnesian-Heptanesian/ 
Tsakonian/Old Athenian/northern/ 
South Italian) 381-4 
see also under names of individual dialects 
dictatorship 
of Metaxas 431 
of ‘the Colonels’ 434-5, 461-2 
Digenés Akrities, epic of 214-15, 333-7 
impact as model for ‘vernacular’ 
literature 215-16, 334 
diglossia 3-5 
in antiquity 84-8 (Koine vs. local dialect), 
99-100, 133-7 (Attic vs. Koine) 
in Byzantium 151-66 (learned vs. 
vernacular) 
in the modern period 413-27, 438-62 
(semi-)resolved 461-6 
Diocletian 191 
Diodorus Siculus 131 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 126 
Dodecanese, medieval literature from 391 
Doric (ancient dialect group) 
in literature 53-6, 66, 99 
koines 87-8 
see North-West Greek; Peloponnesian 
Doric; West Greek 
Dotikas, Nedéfytos 439 
dual number 
abandoned in Great Attic/Koine 73, 138 


East Greek (ancient dialect group/putative 
source thereof) 10, 14-15, 16, 19-24, 
24-6, 36-41 

ecclesiastical Greek (ancient/ 
medieval) 155-9, 220-1, 256-8, 
270-1, 419-20 

educated speech (late Byzantine/early 
modern) 338, 341-2, 384-8, 419-21, 
448-9, 451 

as factor in development of modern 

standard 383-4 
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Educational Society 458-60 
Egypt 80, 88-9, 111 

Koine in 111-13, 114-22, 163-87 

see also bilingualism, Greek—Coptic 
Elean (ancient North-West Greek 

dialect) 30-1, 121, 123 

elegiac and iambic poetry (ancient) 49-50 
Epictetus 146-7 
Epicureanism 98 


Erotokritos, language of 393-8 

Euclid 98 

Euripides 56, 80, 138 

Eusebius 140, 155, 223, 251 

Eustathios, Bishop 201-2 

exegesis of Christian texts 225-6, 256-8 


Faliéros, Marinos 367 
final consonants, prehistoric loss of (other 
than [n, r, s]) 10 
final [n] 
in Ancient Greek 171-2 
in medieval and modern Cypriot 274-5, 
363 
in Medieval and Modern Greek 274-5, 
327, 353, 411, 424, 450 
first declension (a-stems) 
begins to merge with third declension in 
Hellenistic/Roman Koine 120-1, 
181 
merger with third declension continued in 
Medieval/Modern Greek 286-8, 
425 
origin of imparisyllabic paradigms 
in 287-8 
simplified in Medieval Greek 285-6 
folk songs 215, 333-4, 406-11 
and demoticism 406-7 
oral/demotic character of 334, 336-7, 
406-11, 320-1 
standardization of language of 406-7, 
460 
Féskolos, Markos Andénios 393 
Frederick Otto, Prince (= King Otto of 
Greece) 378, 428 
Friendly Society 376-7 
future indicative 
decline of through sound change; 
alternations with present indicative/ 
aorist subjunctive 117, 129, 156, 240, 
256, 264, 298-9, 317, 330 
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future indicative (Cont’d) 
decline of through sound change; growth 
of infinitival and ‘subjunctive’ 
periphrases (future and 
conditional) 117, 130-1, 174, 228-9, 
256, 298-302, 317, 341, 350-1, 355, 
387, 392, 396, 412 


Galen 137 
gender, breakdown of distinctions of in 
Pontic/Cappadocian 401-2 
generics, in late antiquity/early middle 
ages 248, 256 
genitive case 
as indirect object marker in southern 
dialects (modern) and standard 
Modern Greek 284, 384 
as replacement for dative to mark indirect 
object 116, 180, 184-5, 284-5 
in competition with accusative as indirect 
object marker 116-17, 179-80, 
184-5, 284-5, 337, 384 
Germanos, St 197, 256-8 
gerunds, development of from active 
participles see participles 
Glinos, Dimitris 459 
Glykas, Michaél 215, 227, 337 
Gorgias 68-9, 100 
Great Attic (the basis for the Koine) 75-7, 
80-3 
markers of 82 
Great Idea, the (modern Greek 
irredentism) 428-31 
Greece, modern 428-37 
civil war in 432-3 
German occupation of 431-2, 460 
irredentism (the Great Idea) 428-31 
joins the EC (now EU) 436-7 
relations with Turkey 428-31, 433-7 
war of independence 377-8 
Greek culture (ancient), impact of on Roman 
world 132-7 
Greek language 
in eastern Roman empire and its Byzantine 
successor 125-6, 196-7, 207-12 
in Hellenistic world 88-9 
in Ottoman empire 374, 379-81 
origins and development of modern 
standard 382-3, 385-8, 411, 448-9, 
451, 461-5 


see also Ancient Greek; Atticism; 
bilingualism; ‘demotic’ 
Greek; diglossia; katharévousa; Koine; 
standard Modern 
Greek; vernacular 
Gregory, St, of Nazianzus 155 
Gregory, St, of Nyssa 155 


hagiography 213, 225-6, 253-6 

Hannibal 124 

Hebrew 106, 107, 147-52 

Heliodorus 101 

Hellenistic period, defined 80 

Hellenistic poetry 98-9 

Heptanesian dialects (modern, = dialects of 
the Ionian islands) 382, 384 

role in formation of modern 

standard 382-4, 386-8, 442-4, 448 

Herakleios 195-6 

Hermas (the Shepherd) 153 

Herodas 105 

Herodes Atticus 136 

Herodotus 60-4, 74, 231, 233, 239-40, 
242 

hesychasts 204-5 

Hippocrates 63 

Hipponax 105 

Homer 44-9 

influence of language of 49-59 


iconoclasm 197-8, 251, 257 
imperfect indicative 
endings of see past tense paradigms 
modal use in late antique/Byzantine 
Koine 154, 237-8 
modal use with va[na] in medieval 
vernacular 299 
imperfect passive paradigm, remodelled in 
Medieval Greek 320-3 
imperfective stem formation, remodelled in 
Medieval Greek 303-16, 276 
infinitives 
articular 
elimination of from medieval 
vernacular 297 
expanded in Hellenistic/Roman/ 
Byzantine Koine 94-6, 129-30, 
156-7, 245, 260, 262 
partly preserved in South Italian and 
Anatolian dialects 389-91, 400 


use of, steadily reduced in late antique/ 
Medieval/early Modern Greek 93-4, 
105, 129, 157, 173, 245, 271, 296-7, 
336-7, 341, 387, 389-91, 411 
see also accusative and infinitive; 
subjunctive 
interrogative pronouns see pronouns, 
interrogative 
Ionic (ancient dialect group) 13, 14, 18, 22, 
27, 37-40 
Atticization of 76-7 
demise as a written variety 77 
development of regional standard 
(official) 14, 60-1, 76 
early regularization of anomalies in 73 
in elegiac/iambic verse of archaic 
period 49-50 
in Homer 44-9 
influence of, on literary/official 
Attic 67-75 
literary standard based on 60-5 
Ioustinianos (Justinian) 194-5 
irredentism (modern Greek) 428-31 
Isocrates 69, 99-100, 134, 136 
isoglosses (ancient) 15-17, 18-24 
Istanbul (= Constantinople after 1930) 433 
Italian, South (modern dialect group) 383, 
388-91 
infinitives preserved in 389-91 
Italés, Iodnnes 201 


Jewish(-Christian) literature in Koine 106-8, 
147-52 
see also Semitic substrate in Jewish Greek 
Justinian see Ioustinianods 


Kakridis, Ioannis 460 
Kalvos, Andréas 443 
Kapodistrias, Count Ioannis 377, 378 
Karamanlis, Konstandinos 433, 435-6 
Karamanlis, Késtas 437 
Katartzis, Dimitrios 421 
katharévousa (‘purifying’ language) 411, 
421, 445-6, 451, 452-4, 458, 459, 
460, 461, 462, 464-5 
demise of, as distinct variety 464-5 
impact on development of standard 
Modern Greek 461-5 
origins and development of 439-42, 
445-6, 452-4 
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Kekauménos 222, 262-4 
kleftic ballads 375, 407 
klefts 374-5, 376 
Kodrikas, Panay6étis 440-2 
Koine (Byzantine) 
as a spectrum of written styles (archaizing) 
academic/ecclesiastical 220-1, 268-70 
administrative (official) 221-2, 270-1 
Christian exegesis and 
hagiography 225-6, 253-8 
chronography 222-5, 245-53 
other secular writing 222, 258-68 
as inherited from antiquity 220, 245-51, 
253-6 
Atticized/belletristric variety of 213-14, 
233-7 
see also Attic dialect; Atticism 
defined to exclude writing based on 
colloquial varieties (for which see 
vernacular) 220 
late, as basis for educated written style of 
17th/18th centuries 221, 226-7, 
271-2 
middle-late, as emerging written style 
combining modern syntax with ancient 
morphology/lexicon 224-5, 226-7, 
251-3, 258-68, 68-70, 270-1, 341-2 
Koine (Hellenistic/Roman) 
as concrete expression of the notion 
‘Greek’ 87 
as a continuum of spoken dialects 84, 
88-9, 110-14 
as extension of Great Attic (an official 
variety) 77, 80-3, 88-96, 141-3 
as language of technical/philosophical 


discourse 98 
as literary dialect in Hellenistic/Roman 
periods 96-8, 146-54, 253-6 
early development of 80-3, 90-4 
in Asia Minor (‘eastern’ Koine) 113-14 
in Egypt 106-8, 111-13, 114-21 
in the Middle East 113 
in ‘old’ Greece 84-7, 88 
impact of Attic/Atticism 
on Christian writing in 155-6, 157-8 
on official/literary styles of 134-6, 
144-6, 155-6, 157-8 
in contact with Latin 126-32 
in popular Christian writing 137, 147-57, 
253-6 
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Koine (Hellenistic/Roman) (Cont'd) 
literary reactions to, in Hellenistic 
world 98-100 
morphological/syntactic developments 
in 92-6, 97, 102-3, 105, 107-10, 
114-17, 120-2, 172-87 
phonological developments in 117-20, 
122, 160-3, 170-2 
spoken varieties of, in Roman empire 
in Athens 163-5 
in Egypt 114-17, 165-70, 172-87 
status and role in Hellenistic 
kingdoms 88-90, 96-8, 100-8 
status and role in ‘old’ Greece 83-8 


status and role in Roman empire 124-6 
survival of ‘Ionic’ vocabulary in 97-8 
written varieties in Roman empire (stylistic 
levels) 144-59 
Koine (in Ottoman empire) 
as inherited from Byzantium 413-19 
developed as written standard (de facto 
‘official’ language of independent 
Greece) 422-3, 426-7, 441-2 
Koine (modern) 
as range of spoken/written styles 
subsumed under standard Modern 
Greek 464-5 
as written standard in 17th to early 19th 
centuries 422-3, 426-7, 441-2 
koineization, of ancient dialects 84-8 
Kolokotrénis, Theé6doros 377 
Komnené, Anna 201, 213, 238-40 
metaphrase of the Alexiad 264-8 
prose style of the Alexiad 238-40 
Komnendés, Aléxios I 200-2, 213, 238, 240 
Konstantinos VII Porphyrogénnetos 198, 
222, 258-62 
different stylistic ‘levels’ used by 259-62 
Konstantinos VII Palaiol6gos 205 
Korais, Adamandios 439-42 
linguistic programme of 439 
Kornaros, Vitséntzos 393, 394 
see also Erotokritos 
Kostandas, Dimitrios 421 
Krit6boulos, Michaél 231, 240-2 


Laconian (ancient dialect) 19, 27, 28-9, 53 
revival of written use in Roman period 
84 
see also Tsakonian 


language question 
origins of the modern debate 426-7 
progress and resolution of 438-66 
see also diglossia 
Latin 
influence on Greek 126-32, 143 
rapid decline of, in Byzantine 
empire 196-7, 207-8 
Lausanne, treaty of 431 
Lesbian (ancient dialect) 14, 18, 23-4, 25, 
26, 27, 34-5, 50-2 
revival of in Roman times 84 
Linear A 1 
Linear B see Mycenaean Greek 
loanwords/loan translations 
from Ancient Greek into 
katharévousa 447-8 
from Ancient Greek into modern 
demotic 447-8 
from English 421, 466 
from French into medieval vernacular 345, 
349, 366 
from French into written styles, including 
katharévousa 221, 421, 447 
from Italian into medieval vernacular 345, 
397, 415, 443 
from Latin into Hellenistic/Roman 
Koine 127-8, 245 
from Romanian into modern 
vernacular 415 
from Turkish into modern 
vernacular 379-81, 402, 403-4, 411, 
415, 418-19, 447 
Longus 101, 136 
Lucian 136 
Lysias 68-9, 138 


Macedonia 

partly incorporated into modern Greek 

state 429 

rise of ancient 79-80 
Macedonian dynasty (Byzantine) 198 
Macedonian language (ancient) 79-80 
Macedonian language (modern) 227 
Machairas, Leéndios 360, 362-6 
Makarios, Archbishop 435 
Makriyadnnis, General 381, 411 
Malalas, Iodnnes 224, 245-51 
Manassés, Konstantinos 224, 227 
Manzikert (Malazgirt), battle of 200 


Maurikios 328, 329 
Mavrokordatos, Aléxandros 417, 418 
Medieval Greek (spoken) 
principal morphological/syntactic 
developments 277-81, 284-323 
principal phonological 
developments 274-7, 281-4 
see also Koine (Byzantine) 
Menander, conservatism of language 
of 102-5 
metaphrases (transposition of texts between 
registers) 213, 227, 264-8 
Metochités, Theddoros 220 
middle voice 
loss of distinct aorist/future forms of, in 
Hellenistic/Roman Koine 103, 130, 
256 
mime 101, 105 
Mithridates, king of Pontus 125 
Moisiédax, Iosipos 421-3, 439 
Moldavia see Danubian principalities 
monophysitism 195, 209, 210 
Morea (= Peloponnese), despotate of 204, 
205, 349 
Moschos, Ioannis 225-6, 253-6 
Mycenaean Greek (and Linear B script) xviii, 
1-2 10-13, 19-54, 22 


nasal suffixes, extended in imperfective 
stems in medieval vernacular 
305-7 
National Language Society 457 
National Schism 430 
Navarino, battle of 377 
negative polarity items, in Medieval/Modern 
Greek 347-8 
neologism, in written Modern Greek of 19th 
century 442, 447-8 
Neroul6ds, Iakovos Rizos 442 
neuter paradigms, in late antique/Medieval 
Greek 288-9 
New Comedy 101-5 
New Testament 114, 147-52 
as model for ‘popular’ literary 
language 137, 152-5, 253-6 
possible Semitisms in 147-9 
‘Nika’ riot 194-5, 248-50 
nominal morphology and syntax 
in Hellenistic/Roman Koine see Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 
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in Medieval/Modern Greek 284-96 
see also under individual topics 
nominative, as default case for ‘topical’ 
adjuncts 148-9, 181-3, 245-6 
for nominative absolute see also 
participles 
Normans 200, 212, 238-9 
northern dialects (modern) 382, 404-6 
North-West Greek (ancient dialect 
group) 13, 14, 15, 16, 21-2, 23, 24, 
25, 30-2 
North-West Greek Koine (Hellenistic/ 
Roman) 87-8 
Noumas (perodical of demoticist 
movement) 457, 460 


Oikonémos, Konstandinos 439 
Old Athenian (modern dialect group, now 
largely defunct) 274, 276, 283, 382, 
384 
Old Athenian School (modern literary 
movement) 445 
optative 
decline/elimination of from Koine 82, 
102-3, 130, 143 
replacements for 130 
retention as Atticizing trait (Roman/ 
Byzantine/Ottoman) 138, 141, 233, 
234, 240 
Origen 155, 223 
Orthodox church 
in Byzantine empire 195, 197-8, 199, 204, 
205 
role of in Ottoman period; linguistic 
implications 373-4 
see also Christianity/Christian literature 
orthography 
conservatism of Greek, and 
implications 3-4 
of Boeotian 27, 33, 85-6 
of classical Attic (basis for Koine and 
modern standard) xviii-xx, 3, 40-1, 
85-6 
Otto, King see Frederick Otto, Prince 
Ottoman empire 
decline of 374-7 
expansion of 204-5, 373 
fate of Greek speakers in 373-8, 
428-31 
Ottoman Turks 204-5, 371-8 
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Ραϊ]αϊοϊόροβ, Andrénikos 343 

Palamas, Kostis 455 

Pallis, Aléxandros 456 

Pamphylian (ancient dialect) 15, 111 

Papadopoulos, Yedryios 434, 435 

Papandréou, Andréas 436, 437 

Papandréou, George Andréas 437 

Papandréou, Yedryios 432, 434, 461 

papyri (Egyptian) 90, 101, 105, 114-17, 
172-87 

participles, decline of in Roman Koine/ 
medieval vernacular 94, 97, 131-2, 
181-3, 245-6, 253, 255, 297-8 

past tense paradigms, remodelled 109-10, 
143-4, 176-8, 318-19, 320-3, 350, 
384 

Patriarchate, role of in Ottoman empire 
374 

Pausanias 136 


Peloponnesian dialects (modern) 382-3 
as principal vernacular component of 
modern standard 383 
Peloponnesian Doric (ancient dialect 
group) 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 28-30 
local tenacity of 87-8 
perfect (and pluperfect) indicative 
conditional periphrases acquire pluperfect 
function 297, 300-1 
emergence/development of periphrases 
for 131-2, 176-8, 297-8, 300-1, 
346-7, 387, 396, 425 
forms of perfect merge with aorist see 


under aorist 
forms of perfect replace aorist middles/ 
irregular aorist actives 181, 188, 
269-70 
Pergamum 79, 90, 95, 125 
periphrases see future indicative; perfect 
indicative 
Persia 63, 66, 67, 79, 80, 124, 195 
Persian invasions of the east Roman/ 
Byzantine empire 195, 252 
personal lyric 50-3 
see also Alcaeus; Sappho 
person-number morphology, development of 
in medieval vernacular 316-23 
Petcheneks 200, 201, 238, 260 
Phanariots 375, 417 
Philippidis, Daniil 421 


Philo 106 
Philostratus 134 
Phocian (ancient dialect) 16, 31-2 
Phokas, Nikephoros 198, 331 
phonological developments 
in Hellenistic/Roman Koine see Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 
in Medieval/Modern Greek 274-7, 281-4 
Photios 199, 220 
Phrygia/Phrygian 113-14, 208-9 
Phrynichus 138-9, 149-50, 154 
Pindar 53, 54-6 
Pisidian 113-14, 208-9 
Planotdes, Maximos 204, 221, 268-70 
Plato 69, 71-2, 134, 138 
pluperfect see under perfect indicative 
Plutarch 79, 96, 131, 136 
political verse form (decapentesyllable) 
in Erotokritos 393-4 
in folk songs 393-4, 408 
origins and development of 327-9, 336 
Polybius 97-8, 100 
Pontic (modern dialect group) 113, 114, 
274, 276, 281, 382, 398-403, 404 
as part of an ‘eastern’ Koine 402, 404 
marking of definiteness in 402 
partial breakdown of gender marking 
in 401-2 
retention of infinitives in Ofitic dialect 
of 389-90, 400 
Pontus 80, 125, 203, 382, 398, 402 
‘Poor Prédromos’ (Ptochoprédromos), poems 
of 215, 337-42 
Constantinopolitanisms in 338 
mixed language of 215, 338, 341-2 
pre-Greek languages of the Balkan 
peninsula 9, 19 
prepositional phrases 
expanded adverbial use in basic Koine/ 
medieval vernacular 97, 107-8, 284-5 
replacing possessive pronouns in Koine 
(Hellenistic) 92, 104, 143 
prepositions 
reduced in number in medieval 
vernacular 262, 284-5 
supported by adverbs in medieval 
vernacular 262, 285, 345 
with accusative as default case in basic 
Koine/medieval vernacular 108, 154, 
173, 180, 284-5, 341, 342, 355 


prescriptive grammar, origins of the 
tradition 99 
present tense paradigms, development of in 
medieval vernacular 319-20 
Priene 81, 90 
Prédromos, Theddoros 201, 227, 337-8 
Prokopios 231-2 
pronouns, in late antique/Medieval/Modern 
Greek 
demonstrative 128-9, 148-9, 250, 295-6, 
327 
indefinite 292-3, 347-8 
interrogative 293 
personal (clitic) 108-9, 173, 174, 332, 
354-5 
and word order/word-order 
change 108-9, 173, 277-81, 341, 
348, 395-7 (Cretan), 401 (Pontic), 
411 
personal (strong/emphatic) 97, 104, 107, 
186, 296, 356-7 
reflexive 356-7 
relative 186-7, 262, 293-5, 336, 341 
Protagoras 68 
Protobulgarian inscriptions 325-7 
Proto-Indo-European 9, 16 
Psellés, Michaél 199, 233-4 
Psycharis, Jean 446-51, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459 
artificiality of demotic of 448, 451 
Constantinopolitanisms of My 
Journey 449-51 
critique of katharévousa 447-8 
Ptolemies 80, 125, 166 


quantitative metathesis 38 


Rangavis, Aléxandros Rizos 445 
Rangavis, Konstandinos 452 
rebétika 407 
‘reduced’ paradigms (verbs in velar and 
vowel stems) 310-12 
reflexive pronouns see pronouns, 
reflexive 
relative pronouns see pronouns, relative 
rhetoric 
in ancient Athens 67-9, 134 
in Byzantium 212-14, 233, 338, 344 
in the Cretan Renaissance 397 
in the Hellenistic world 99-100 
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in the Ottoman period 417-18, 422-3 
in Psycharis’ written demotic 451-2 
in the Roman empire 126, 133-7, 155-6 
Rhodes, Doric koine of 87 
Roidis, Emmanouil 446 
Romance languages 
in contact with Greek in later middle 
ages 345-9, 367, 368, 396, 397, 
415 
romances (literary genre) 
Byzantine (learned) 212, 214, 217 
Byzantine (vernacular) 217-19, 342-5, 
357-9 
‘mixed’ language of 215-16, 218-19, 
334, 344-5, 359 
Hellenistic and Roman 100-1 
Romania (Danubian principalities)/ 
Romanian 227-9, 373-4, 375, 415, 
417, 421, 427 
Romanos II 331 
Rome 
Greek and Roman cultures in 
contact 132-3 
history of the later empire 191-3 
philhellenism in 134 
progressive domination of the Hellenistic 
world 124-5 
see also bilingualism, Greek—Latin; Latin; 
loanwords/loan translations 
Rus/Russians 198, 200, 258, 260 


Sachlikes, Stéphanos 366 
Salah ad-Din (Saladin) 202 
Sappho 50-2, 99 
second declension (o-stems) 
development of ‘short’ forms in [-is/-in] < 
[-ios/-ion] 175-6 
short-form neuters standardized in 
medieval vernacular 175-6, 288, 333 
Second Sophistic 133-7, 213 
Seféris, Y6rgos (Yedéryios Seferiddis) 456, 
467 
Seljuk Turks 200, 202, 212, 238 
Semitic substrate in Jewish Greek 106-7, 
111, 114, 147-9 
Septuagint 106-8 
Hebraisms in 106, 107 
language of 106-8 
Serbian 227-9 
Simitis, Kostas 437 
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Slavs, occupy the Balkan peninsula 195, 196 
Smyrna (Izmir) 430-1, 433 
Socrates 68 
Sofianés, Nikélaos 384, 385, 387 
16th-century grammar of educated 
colloquial 385-8 
Solomos, Dionysios 443, 445 
as a demoticist 443-5 
sophists 67-9, 133-7 
Sophocles 56, 57-9, 138 
Sophron 101 
south-eastern dialects (modern dialect 
group) 274, 277, 281, 362-4, 382, 
see also Cypriot 391-8 
South Italian dialects (modern dialect 
group) 274, 276, 383, 388-91, 
405 
infinitive preserved in 389-91 
Soutsos, Aléxandros 446 
Soutsos, Panayotis 446 
Spanéas 217, 227, 337, 357 
standard Modern Greek (SMG) 
as the new Koine 465-6 
distinct from traditional demotic 
varieties 397, 410-11, 462-5 
origins, development, and characteristics 
of 383, 384-8, 410-11, 418-21, 
439-40, 447-9, 451, 462-6 
stylistic varieties of 466-70 
Stoicism 98 
Strabo 136 
subjunctive 
clauses introduced by ‘final’ conjunctions 
replace accusative + infinitive and 
control infinitives 93-4, 105, 129, 
143, 156, 173-4, 245, 271, 296-7, 
301-2, 355, 388 
formal renewal with (1) va [(i)na] (+ future 
use), va [na] becoming a mood 
marker 152, 228-9, 277-8, 280, 
298-9, 301, 341, 355, 387, 412 
merge with present/future indicative 
through sound change 117, 129, 
317-18 
subordination and word order, in Medieval 
Greek 277-81 
suffixes (imperfective stem), in the medieval 
vernacular 306-13, 354 
Symeon Metaphrastés 213 
see also metaphrases 


synizesis, in Ancient and Medieval Greek 38, 
165, 169, 276, 329, 336, 411, 424 
Syria 80, 125, 136, 245, 333 
Syriac 114, 136, 245 
as a literary language 131, 209 


themes (Byzantine military/administrative 
districts) 196 
breakdown of administration based 
on 200 
Theocritus 89, 98, 99 
Theodoret 157-8 
Theophanes 224, 251-3, 258 
Theophano 330, 331-2 
Thessalian (ancient dialect) 13, 14, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 33-4, 121, 169, 404-5 
third-declension (consonant-stems/i- and 
u-stems/eu-stems) 
nominative/accusative plural of consonant 
stems fall together 117, 123, 175, 
286-7, 387 
progressive merger of with first declension 
(masculine and feminine 
nouns) 120-1, 181, 286-8, 350, 387, 
425 
Thrasymachus 68 
Thucydides 64, 68, 70-1, 231 
style of 68, 73, 74, 75 
Timarion 337 
tragedy, language of Athenian 56-9, 67, 83 
transposition (of texts between registers) see 
metaphrases 
Triandafyllidis, Manolis 459, 460, 461, 462 
demotic grammar of 460, 461 
Triklinios, Demétrios 204 
Tréilos, Iodnnis Andréas 393 
Tsakonian 88, 274, 382 
Turkey, relations with Greece since 
independence 428-31, 433, 434, 435, 
436, 437 
Turkish 
impact on Greek 379-81, 402-4, 411, 
415, 418 
influence on Cappadocian 402, 403-4 
influence on Pontic 402-3 
Tzétzes, Ioannes 201, 227 
Tzimiskés, Iodnnes 198, 331 


Venice, rise of/role in Byzantine 
affairs 200-3 


Venizélos, Elefthérios 429-31, 458 
verb morphology and syntax 
in Hellenistic/Roman Koine see Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 
in Medieval/Modern Greek 277-81, 
296-323 
see also under individual topics 
vernacular, early modern (including 
vernacular literature) 379-411, 423-6 
see also ‘demotic’ Greek; educated speech 
vernacular, medieval (spoken and 
written) 214-20, 273-323, 325-68 
emergence in literature 214-19, 333-4, 
337-8, 342-5, 357-9 
morphological/syntactic developments 
in 277-81, 284-323 
phonological developments in 274-7, 
281-4 
see also under names of specific texts 
Vernardakis, Dimitrios 446 
Vilaras, Ioannis 443 
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vowel system 
in Hellenistic/Roman Koine 160-70 
in the middle ages 274, 283, 404-6 
VSO order, conditioned by clitic placement/ 
standardized 
in medieval vernacular 108-9, 173, 
277-81 


Wallachia see Danubian principalities 
war of independence 377-8 
West Greek (ancient dialect group/putative 
source thereof) 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
21,22, 23, 24-6, 27, 28..32 
koines based on 87-8 
tenacity of 87-8 
word order/word-order change 108-9, 173, 
277-81, 341, 348, 396-7, 401, 411 


Ypsilandis, Aléxandros Prince 377 


Zonaras, loannes 224 


